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SECTION      I, 


Of  the  DiPP£R£NT  Sp£ciss  of  Phi- 
losophy, 


MORAL  philofophy,  or  the  fcieoce  of  human  na- 
ture, may  be  treated  after  two  different  rpanners  ; 
each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  merit,  and  may  contribute 
to  the  eatertainment,   inftru^libn,   and  reformation  of 
mankind.     The  one  confiders  man  chiefly,  as  born  for 
a£lion  ;  and  as  influenced  in  his  aftions  by  tafte  and  fen- 
timent  J  purfuing  one  objed,  and  avoiding  another,  ac- 
jcording  to  the  value  which  thefe  objedls  fecm  to  poflrefs> 
according  to  the  light  in  which  they  prefent  themfelves* 
Virtue,, of  all  objects,  is  the  moft  valuable  and  lovely; 
and  accordingly  this  fpecies  of  philofophers  paint  her  in  the 
moft  amiable  colours }  borrowing  all  helps  from  poetry 
and  eloquence,  and  treating  their  fubjed  in  an  eafy  zhd 
obvious  manner*  and  (uqh  as  is  befi  fitted  to  pleafe  the 
imagination,  and  engage  the  affefiions.    They  (eleSt  the 
moft  ftriking  obfervations  and  inftances  from  commoa 
life  ;  place  oppofite  characters  in  a  proper  contraft ;  and 
alluring  us  into  the  paths  of  virtue  by  the  views  of  glory 
and  happinefs,  dirtSt  our  fteps  in  thefe  paths  by  the 
foundeft  precepts  and  moft  illuftrious  examples.     They 
make  us  feel  the  diiference  between  vice  and  virtue  i  they 
excite  and  regulate  our  fentiments  s  and  fo  they  can  but 
bend  our  hearts  to  the  love  of  probity  and  true  honour, 

B  2  '    they 
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they  think,  that  they  have  fully  attained  the  end  of  all 
their  labours. 

The  other  fpecies  of  philofophers  treat  man  rather  as 
i  a  reafonable  than  an  a£tive  being,  and  endeavour  to  form 
'  his  underftanding  more  than  cultivate  bis  manners^  They 
regard  mankind  as  a  fubje<2  of /peculation  j  and -with  a 
narrow  fcrutiny  examine  human  nature,  in  order  to  find 
thofe  principles,  which  regulate  our  underftanding,  ex- 
-cite  our  fentiments,  and  make  us  approve  or  blame  aby 
particular  objeft,  adipn,  pr  behaviour.  They  think  it 
a  reproach  to  all  literature,  that  philofophy  fhoiild  not 
yet  have  fixed,  beyond  controverfy,  the  foundation  of 
moralS)  reafoning,  and  criticifm,  and  il^ould  for  ever  tatk 
of  truth  and  falfebood,  vice  and  virtue,  beauty  and  de- 
formity, without  being  able  to  determine  the  fource  of 
thefe  diftinfbions.  While  they  attempt  this  arduous  taik, 
they  are  deterred  by  no  difficulties  j  but  proceeding  from 
particular  inftances  to  general  principles,  they  ftill  puih 
on  their  inquiries  to  principles  ;nore  general,  and  reft 
not  fatisfied  till  they  arrive  at  thofe  oj^i^inal  principles, 
by  which,  in  every  fcience,  all  human  curiofity.  muft  be 
bounded.  Tho'  their  fpeculations  feem  abftra£i,  and 
'  even  unintelligible  to  common  readers,  they  pleafe  them- 
felves  with  the  approbation  of  the  learned  and  the  wife ; 
•snd  think  themfelves  fufficiently  compenfated  for  the  la* 
bours  of  their  whole  lives,  if  they  can  difcover  fome 
hidden  truths,  which  may  contrib^te  to  the  inftrudion 
of  poftcrity. 

'Tis  certain,  that  the  eafy  arid  obviqus  philofophy  w^lj 
,  always,  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  have  the  pre- 
fererice  to  the  accurate  and  ^bftrufe  ^  and  by  many  will 
be  jrecommeiided,  not  only  as  more  agreeable,  but  more 
yfeful  than  the  other.  It  enters  more  into  common  life ; 
moulds  the  heart  atnd  afFefiions  ;  and,  by  touching  thofe 
]^rinciple§  which  actuate  men^  reforms  their  conduct,  and 
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Wings  them  n^rer  that  model  of  perfection  which  it 
Jefcribes.  On  the  contrary,  the  abftrufe  philofophy,  be- 
ing founded  on  a  turn  of  mind^  -whiah  cannot  enter 
into-bufinefs  and  adion»  yanifhes  when  the  phllofopher 
leaves  the  Ihade,  and  comes  into  open  day }  nor  can 
its  principles  eafily  retain  any  influence  over  our  con- 
du£l  and, behaviour.  The  feelings  of  our  fentiments, 
the  agitations  of  our  paffions,  the  vehemence  of  our  af- 
fections^ difiipate  all  its  concluiions,  and  reduce  the  pro- 
found philofopher  to  a  mere  plebeian. 

This  alfo  tnuft  be  confefled,  that  the  moft  durable^ 
as  well  as  jufteft  fame  has  been  acquired  by  the  eafy^ 
philofophy^  and  that  abftra£t  reafoners  feem  hitherto  to 

have  enjoyed  only  a  momentary  reputation,  from  the  ca- 
price or  ignofance  of  their  own  age,  but  hilve  not  been 
able  to  fupport  their  renoi;trn  with  more  equitable  pofte* 
rity.  'Tis  eafy  for  a  profoutid  philofopher  to  commit  a 
miftake  in  his  fubtile  reafonings  9  arid  one  miftake  is  the 
necellary  parent  of  another,  while  he  pu(hes  on  his  con-* 
fequences,  and  is  not  deterred  from  enibracing  any  con^ 
clufion,  by  its  Uiiufual  appearance,  or  its  contradiction 
to  popular  opinion.  But  a  philofopher  who  propofes  en-. 
]y  to  reprefent  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  in  more 
beautiful  and  more  engaging  colours,  if  by  accident  he 
commits  a  miftake,  goes  no  farther  ^  but  renewing  his 
appeal  to  common  fenfe,  and  the  natural  fentiments  of 
the  mind,  returns  into  the  right  path,  and  fecures  him« 
felf  from  any  dangerous  illufions.  The  fame  of  Ci- 
CEILO  flouri(hes  at  prefent  -,  but  that  of  Aristotle  is 
utterly  decayed.  La  Bruyere  pafles  the  feas,  and  (till 
mountains  his  reputation :  But  the  glory  of  Malebr  AbfCH^ 
ij^  coniined  to  his  own  Qatidti,  and  to  bis  own  age.  And 
.  Ad]>ison^  perhaps,  will  be  read  with  plegfure,  when 
I^CKE.  (ball  be.entij^ely  forgotten. 

^B  3  The 
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The  rtiere  philofopher  is  a  charafter  v^hich  is  cottttA6h^ 
ly  but  little  acceptable  in  |he  livorld'/iis  bdiig  ftipj^ 
ebntribute  notbrng  either  to  the  advantage  or  ^eafurb  bf 
fdciety;  Mrhile  he  lives  remote  from  comnittfiicatibn%ith^ 
niankind,  and  is  wrapped  tip  m  principles  and  notion^ 
t^ually  demote  from  thcif  compFchenfion,  On  Ac  othci^ 
hand,  the  mere  ignorant  is  ftill  more  dei^eflV  lior  ir 
any  thing  deemed  a  furer  figi»  of  an  illiberal  gemus  hi  dn^ 
age  and  natron  wh^re  the  fciences  fiourHh,  than  td  be 
intirdy  void  of  all  relifh  for  thofe  nobte  entertftiiMeAts« 
,  The  moft  perfe<^  ckara£kr  is  fuppofed  to  li^  befiwieeit 
tbbfe  extremes;  retaining  aiip  eq^ual  ability  and'  ufte  fof 
f)ooks,  company,  and  bufinefs^  prcferving  inconvierik^ 
tion  that  difcernment  and  delicacy  which  ari&  frcm  po«^ 
lite  letters;  and  in  bufinefs^  that  probity. and  accuracy 
l^hich  are  the  natural  refult  of  a  juft  philofophy^  la  or* 
der  to  difFufe  and  cultivate  to  accofnplifhed  a  d^aradery 
Aothiiig  can  V^  tnasc  ufeful  than  compoiltions  of  tbe  eafy 
ftylo  and  manner,  which  draw  not  too  much  from  iife,» 
require  no  deep  application  or  retreat  to  be  comprehended^ 
and  tend  back  the  ftudent  among  mankind  full  of  nobia 
fentiments  and  wife  preceptSy  applicable  to  every  exigence 
qf  human  life.  By  mean^  of  fuch  compofitions,  virtue 
i>ecoime3  ami^k,  fcience  agreeable,  company  inflru&ivq^ 
and  retirement  entertaining. 

Man  ^3  a  reafonable  bekig;  and  as  fuch,  receives  frooi 
icience  his  proper  food  and  nourifhment :  But  fo  narrow 
are  the  bounds  of  human  underftanding,  that  little  fatisfac-* 
tion  can  be  ho{)ed  for  in  this  particular,  either  from  the 
extent  or  fecurity  of  his  acquifitions.  Man  is  a  fociable, 
no  Jefs  than  a  reafonable  being  :  But  neither  caA  he  al 
ways  enjoy  company  agreeable  and  amufing^  or  preferve 
the  proper  relilh  of  them.  Man  is  alfo  an  adive  being  i 
and  from  that  diipofition,  as  well  as  from'  the  various  he* 
ec^i;es  of  human  life^  muft  fubniit  to  bu£nefs  and  oc^ 

cttpati<m; 
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cupation :  But  the  .mind  requires  fome  relaxation,  and 
cannot  alwap  A^ppprt  its  bent  to  care  and  indufhy.  It 
feemsy  then,  that  nature  has  pointed  out  a  mixed  kind  of 
life  as  mcii  fuitable  to  human  race,  and  fecretly  admO« 
niflied  them  to  allow  nane  of  thefe  biafles  to  draw  too 
much,  fo  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  odier  occupations, 
and  entertatimients.  Indulge  your  paffion  for  fcience^ 
fays  ihe,  hut  let  your  fcience  be  human,  and  fuch  as  may 
have  a  dire£l  reference  to  a£^ion  and  fociety.  Abftrufe 
thought  and  profwnd  xefearches  I  prohibit,  and  will  fe^ 
vetely  puai&^  by  the  peidive  melancholy  which  they  in^ 
Jbroduce,  l^y  the  endkfs  uncert^tinty  in  which  they  in^ 
volve  you,  aad  by  the  cold  reception  which  your  pre« 
tended  dilcoVeries  will  meet  with,  wheq  communicated* 
Be  a  plolofbpheri  W,  amidft  all  .your  pbilofophy^  be  ftili 
•  a  wsm^ 

Wtire  the  generality  of  mankind  contented  to  pcttkn 
the  eafy  ftAhtophf  to  the  abftraft  and  profound,  with-' 
Out  throwing  any  blame  or  contempt  on  the  latter,  it 
might  not  be  improper^  peihaps,  to  coofply  with  this  ge^ 
neral  opinion,  and  allow  every  man  to  enjoy,  without 
Ojq>ofition,  his  own  tafle  and  fentiment.  But  as  the 
matter  is  often  carried  farther,  even  to  the  abfolute  re^ 
jtding  all  profound  reafonings^  or  what  is  commonly 
called  mitaphyfcsj  we  ihall  now  proceed  to  confider  what 
can  n^ibnably  be  pleaded  in  tbek  behalf^ 

We  may  begin  with  obferving,  that  one  confiderable 

advantage  which  refults  from  the  atcume  and  abftraft 

ihiloibphy,  is,  its  fubfenriency  to  the  eafy  and  humane  ; 

Krhich^  without  the  former,  <ran  never  attain  a  fufficient 

'  degifte  of  exadnefs  in  its  ientiments,  precepts,  or  rea« 

[  failings.    AH  polite  letters  are  nothing  but  pidures  of 

\  huthan  life  in  various  attitudes  and  imiations ;  and  In* 

\  fpire  US  vdth  diStrent^fentiments,  of  praife  of  blame,  ad-^- 

miratSida  or  ridicule,  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  object 

'  B  4  which 
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which  they  fet  before,  us.  .  An'artift  muft  be  better  quali' 
fied  to  fucceed  in  this  uftd&taking,  who,  hefides  arfdf- 
catc  taftc  and  a  quick  ^pprehenfion,  poflfdles  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  thife  Iritefnal  fabric,  the  operations '  of  the 
linderftanding,  the  workings  of  the  paffions,-  and  the  va- 
rlotis  fpccies  "of  fehcimcnt  which  difcriminate  vice  and' 
virtue.     However  painful  this  mwafrf  fcarch  or  inquiry 
ihay  "appear.  It  b^confi'esf,'  in  fomd  meariire,  rcquifite  to 
thofe^  who  wbuld  defcribe  with  fucccfi  the  obvious  and 
dutward  appearances  of  life  and  manners.     The  ahato-' 
iliift  prefents  to  the  tfe  the  mod  bideoiis  and  difaigreeable 
dVje&s ;  but  his  fcience  is  highly  ufeful  to  the  painter  in 
delineating  even  a  VeKus  or  an  Helen.    While  the 
latter  employs  all  the  cicheft  colours  of  his  art,  :tnd  grves^ 
his  figures  the  moS  gtacefuFand  engaging  airs ;  he  muft 
fiill  carry  his  attention  to  theinw^d  ftrit&ure-of  the  hu- 
man body,  the  poiition  of  the  mufcles,  the  fabric  of  the- 
^bb&e^  and  the  ufe*  suid  'figure*:  of  cveiy  part  'or  i>rgan. 
A6c\}/ffsicf  is,,  in  every  cafe,  advanfl^agcpv?  to  beauty,  and 
jkft  rcafoning*  to  delicate  fenttment3.  '  In  vain  would  we 

exalt -the  one  b.y:dciaxdating  the  other. 

'     •  ...  •  ^ 

Befides,  we  may  obferve,  iri  every  art  or  profelHon, 

even  thofe  which  ni'oft  'eont^rn  life  or  aSion,  that  a  fpi- 

rit  of  accuracy,' hoW6ver  acquired,   carries  all  of  tliem 

nearer  their  perfeflfiort^  and  renders  ^hem  more  fubfer- 

vient'td  the  hfteYdls  tjf  fociety.     And  tho*  a  pbilofopher' 

may  live  remote  from  bufinefs,  the  genius  of  philofophy, ' 

if  carefully  Cultivated  -by  feveral,  muft  gradually  difiiife 

itfelf  thro'  the  whole  fociety,  and  beftpw  a  fimilar  cor- 

re£b3efs  on  evei^  art  and-  calling.     The  politician  will 

acquire  greater  forefigbt  and  iiibtilty,  in  the  fubdividing , 

knd  balancing  of  power  ^  the  lawyer  more  method  and  . 

finer  principles  in  his  reafonings ;  and  the  general  more 

regularity  in  his  difcipline,    and  more  caution  in  his 

plans  and  operation.    The  fi|bility  of  modern  govern-^ 
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fnents  above  the  antient,  and  the  accuracy  of  modern 
jihilblbphy,  ha^^e  imt^roved^  and  probably  will  ftlU  im* 
proKe,'  by  iimilftr  gradations. 

Were  there  no  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  thefe  ftu- 
dies, 'beyond  the  gratification  of  an,  innocent  curiofltyy 
yet  Ought  not  even  this  to  be  defpifed  ;  as  being  one  ac- 
ceffion  to  thofe  few  fafe  and^harmlefs  pleafures  which  are 
beftowed  on  hunian  race.  The  fweeceft  and  moft  inof- 
ieniive  path  of  life  leads  thro'  the  avenues  of  fcience  and 
learning ;  and  whoever  can  cither  remove  any  obftruc- 
tions  in  this  way,  or  open  up  any  new  profpcft,  ought 
fo  far  to  be  efteemed  a  benefador  to  mankind.  And 
tho'  thefe  refearches  may  appear  painful  and  fatiguing, 
'tis  with  fome  minds  as  with  fome  bodies,  which  being 
endowed  with  vigorous  and  florid  health,  require  fevere 
exercife,  and  reap  a  pleafure  from  what,  to  the  geaen-*' 
lity  of  mankind,  may  feem  burdenibme  and  laborious^ 
Obfcurity,  indeed,  is  painful  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to 
the  eye }  but  to  bring  light  from  obfcurity,  by  whatever 
labour,  muft  needs  be  delightful  and  rejoicing. 

But  this  obfcurity  in  the  profound  and  abftraft  philo* 
fbphy,  is  objefted  to,  not  only  as  painful  and  fatiguing, 
'  but  as  the  inevitable  fource  of  uncertainty  and  error^ 
Here  indeed  lies  the  jufteft  and  moft  pTaufible  objection 
againft  a  confiderable  part  of  metaphyfics,  that  they  ar« 
not  properly  a  fcience,  but  arifc  either  from  the  fruitfefs 
efforts  of  human  vanity,  which  would  penetrate  into  fub- 
jeds  utterly  inacceffible  to  the  underftanding,  or  from» 
the^craft  of  popular  fuperftitions,  which,  being  unable  to 
defend  themfelves  on  fair  ground,  ralfe  thefe  intangling- 
brambles  to  cover  and  proteft  their  weakncfs.  Chaced 
from  the  open  country,  thefe  robbers  fly  into  the  foreft, 
and  lie  in  wait  to  break  in  upon  every  unguarded  avenue 
of  the  mind,  and  overwhelm  it  with  religious  fcar^  and 
prejudices.     The  ftouteft  antagonift^   if  he  remits  his 

watch 
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watch  a  moment,  is  oppreiTed.  And  many,  through 
cowardice  and  folly,  open  the  gates  to  the  enemies,  and 
willingly  receive  them  with  reverence  and  fubmiffion,  .as 
their  legal  fovereign^. 

But  is  this  a  juft  caufe  why  philofophers  (hould  defift 
from  fuch  refearches,  and  leave  fuperftition  ftill  in  pof- 
feffion  of  her  retreat  ?    Is  it  not  reafonable  to  draw  a  di-* 
reft  contrary  conclufion,  and  perceive  the  neceffity  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  moft  fecrct  recciles  of  the  ene- 
my ?  In  vain  do  we  hope,  that  men,  from  frequent  di& 
appointments,  will  at  laft  abandon  fuch  aiiy  fcience% 
and  difcover  the  proper  province  of  human  reafon.     For^ 
befides  that  many  perfons  find  too  fenfible  an  intereft  in 
perpetually  recalling  fuch  topics  >  befides' this,  I  fay,  the 
tnotive  of  blind  defpair  can  never  reafonably  have  place 
in  the  fcicn'cesi  fince,  howeyer  unfucQe&ful  former  at- 
tempts may  have  provdd,  there  is  ftiil  rdotn  to  hope^  that 
the  induftry,  good  fortune,  or  improved  fagacity  of  fuc* 
ceedlng  generations  ihay  reach  difcoVefies  unknown  to 
former  ages.     Each  adventurous  genius  will  ftill  leap  at 
the  arduous  prize,    and  find  himfelf  ftimulated,  rather, 
than   difcouraged,   by  the  failures   of  his   predecellbrs ; 
while  he  hopes  that  the  glory  of  atchieving  fo  hard  aa 
adventure  is  referved  for  him  alone.     The  only  method 
ot  freeing  learning,  at  once,  from  thefe  abftrufe  queftions, 
is  to  enquire  ferioufly  into  the  nature  of  human'  under- 
ftanding,  and  &ew  from  an  exa<9:  analyfis  of  its  powert 
and  capacity,  that  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  for  fuch  re* 
imote  and  abftrufe  fubjeSs.     We  muft  fubmit  to  this  fa- 
tigue,  in  order  to  live  at  eafe  for  ever  after :    And  muft 
cultivate  true  metaphyfics  with  fome  care,  in  order  to  de- 
iiroy  the  falfe  and  adulterate.     Indolence,  which  to  fome 
perfons,  affords  a  fafeguard  againft  this  deceitful  philofb- 
pny,   iy,   with  others,  overbalanced  by  curiofity  j    and . 
defpair,  which,  at  fome  moments,    prevails,    may  give^ 
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place  afterwards  to  fangul^e  hopes  and  expe£latioRs. 
Accurate,  and  juft  reafonlng  is  the  only  catholic  remedy, 
£tted  for  all  perfons  and  au  difpofitions,  and  is  alone 
able  to  fabvert  thzt  abftrufe  philofophy  and  metaphyseal 
jargon,  which,  being  mixed  up  with  popular  fuperftition, 
renders  it  in  a  manner  impenetrable  to  carelefr  reafoners, 
and  gives  it  the  air  of  fcience  and  wifdom* 

Befides  this  advantage  of  reje£king,  after  deliberate  in- 
quiry, the  moft  uncertain  and  difagreeable  part  of  learn« 
ing,  there  are  many  pofitive  advantages,  which  refult 
from  an  accurate  fcrutiny  into  the  powers  and  facultiesf 
oFfiuman  natur^*  'Tis  remarkable  concerning  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  that  tho'  moft  intimately  prefent  to 
tf&,  yet  whenever  they  beconie  the  objeft  of  refiedlion, 
they  feesi  invtAved  in  obfcurity,  nor  can  the  eye  readily 
find  tbofe  lines  and  boundaries,  which  dtfcriminate  and 
dtfiinguiik  them.  The  obje£ts  are  too  fine  to  remain 
long  in  the  fame  alpeA  or  ikuatlon  -,  and  muft  be  appre- 
h'exided  in  al»  inftant,  by  a  Ciperior  penetration,  derived 
from  nature,  and  improved  by  habit  and  refledion.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  no  iiicohfiderable  part  of  fcience 
fcard^  to  know,  the  different  operations  of  the  mind,  to 
feparate  them  ffoih  each  other,  to  clafs  them  under  their 
'flipper jdivifions,  and  to  corred):  all  that  feemlng  diforder^ 
i^  which  they  lie  involved,  when  made  the  objeft  of  re- 
ffe^on  »nd  inquiry.  This  talk  of  ordering  arfd  diftin- 
guiflttog,  which  has  no  merit,  when  performed  with  re^' 
S^CkfO  ^ictor^l  bodies,  the  objedrs  of  our  fenfes,  rifes^ 
ifitll^.vialiie^.  when  direded  towards  the  operations  of  the 
mbyij  m  propprtion  to  the  Vlifficulty  and  labour  which' 
we  meet  with*  iaperforminf  Jt*  Ai\d  if  we  can  go  no. 
father.  tt)M!  this  .^dnttal  geography,  or  delineation  of  the 
€^ti<3  i^alls  and  powers  of  the  mind,  'tis  at  leaft  a  fa-»v 
liafa<9H6jr  tafp  ib  far ;  axid  the  niore  obvious  this  fcience 
wpiJS^  appear  (^id  it  is  by  no  means^  obvious)  the  more 
-  '  contenipiible 
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contemptible  ftill  muft  the  ignorance  of  it  be  efteeme^ 
in  all  pretenders  to  learning  and  philofopby* 

Nor  can  there  remain  any  fufpicion)  th^t  this  fcience^ 
19  uncertain  and  chimerical ;  unlefs  we  (hduld  entertain 
fuch  a  fcepticifm  as  is  entirely  fubverfive  of  all  fpecula* 
tion,  and  even  a£lion.     It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
mind  is  endowed  with  feveral  powers  and  faculties,  that 
thefe  powers  are  totally  diftinft  from  each  other,  that 
what  is  really  diftin£l  to  the  immediate  perception  may 
be  diitingui(hed  by  reileftion ;    and  confeauenily,  that 
there  is  a  truth  and  fal(hpod  in  all  propofitions  on  this 
fubjed^,  and  a  truth  and  faUhood,  whicli  lie  not  beyond 
the  cbmpafs  of  human  underftandiiig.     There  are  many' 
obvious  diftindions  of  this^  kind,  fiich  as  thofo  betweeri 
the  will  and  tihderitandihg,  the  imagination  and  paffions,  ^ 
which   fall  within   the  comprehenllon  of  every  humair. 
creature  ;  and  the  finer  and  more  pbllofophical  diftinc- 
tions  ate  no  lefs  real  and  certain,  tho'  more  difficult  to 
be  comprehended.     Some  inftancesj  efpecially  late  ones, 
of  fliccefs  in  thefe  enquiries,  may  give  us  a  jufter  notion 
of  the  certainty  and  folidity  of  this  branch  of  learning. 
And  fliall  we  efteem  it  worthy  the  labour  of  a  philofophef 
to  give  us  a  true  fyftem  of  the  planets,  and  adjuft  the  po-* 
iition  and  order  of  thofe  remote  bodies  ;  while  we  afieA  ^ 
to  overlook  thofe,  who,  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  delineate 
the  parts  of  the  mind,  in  which  we  are  fo  intimately  con- 
cerned ? 

But  may  we  not  hope,  that  philofophy^  if  cultivated 
with  care,  and  encouraged  by  the  attention  of  the  pub« 
lie,  may  carry  its  refearches  ftill  farther,  and  difcover,  at 
leaft  in  fome  degree,  the  fecret  fprings  and  principles, 
by  which  tlie  human  mind  is  aduated  in  its  operations  ? 
Aftronomers  had  long  contented  themfelves  with  proving^ 
from  the  phenomena,  the  true  motions,  order,  and  mag* 
ukude  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  Till  a  philofopber>  at  laft* 
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arofe,  who  feems,  from  the  happieft  reafoning,  to  have 
alfo  determined  the  laws  and  forces  by  which  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets  are  governed  and  dire6ted.  The  like 
has  been  performed  with  regard  to  other  parts  of  nature. 
And  there  is  no  reafon  to  defpair  of  equal  Aiccefs  in  our 
inquiries  concerning  the  mental  powers  and  csconomy,  if 
profecuted  with  equal  capacity  and  caution.  'Tis  pro^ 
bable,  that  one  operation  and  principle  of  the  mind  de«> 
pends  on  another ;  which,  again,  may  be  refolved  into 
one  more  general  and  univerfal :  And  how  far  thefe  re- 
fearches  may  poi&bly  be  carried,  it  will  be  difficult  for  U9, 
before,  or  even  after,  a  careful  trial,  exadlly  to  determine. 
This  is  certain,  that  attempts  of  this  kind  are  every  day 
made  even  by  thofe  who  philofophize  the  moft  negligently: 
And  nothiiig  can  be  more  requifite  than  to  enter  upon  the 
enterprize  with  thorough  care  and  attention  j  that,  if  it 
lie  within  the  compafs  of  human  underftandlng,  it  may  at 
}aft  be  happily  atchieved ;  if  not,  it  may,  however,  b^ 
rejected  with  fome  confidence  and  fecurity.  This  lafl: 
conclulion,  furely^  is  not  defirable,  nor  ought  it  to  be 
eipbraced  too  rafhly.  For  how  much  muft  we  diminifli 
from  the  beauty  and  value  of  thisfpccies  of  pbilofophy, 
upon  fuch  a  fuppofition  ?  Moralifts  have  hitherto  been 
accuftomed,  when  they  confidcred  the  vaft  multitude  and 
diverfity  of  aSioos  that  excite  our  approbation  or  diflike, 
to  fearch  for  fonie  common  principle,  on  which  this  va^ 
ri^ty  of  fentiments  might  depend.  And  tho*  they  have 
fometimes  carried  the  matter  too  far,  by  their  paffion  for 
fome  one  general  principle ;  it  muft,  however,  be  con- 
fefied,  that  they  are  excufable,  in  expeding  to  find  feme 
^;eneral  principles,  into  which  all  the  vices  and  virtues 
were  juftly  to  be  refolved.  The  like  has  been  the  endeavour 
of  critics,  logicians,  and  even  politicians :  Nor  have  their 
^^empts  beei)  wholly  unfuccefsful  j  tho*  perhaps  longer 
time,  greater  accuracy,  and  more  ardent  application  may 
J>ring  thefe  fcienccs  ftill  nearer  their  perfeQion.  To  throw 
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%ip  at  once  all  pretcnfians  of  tfiis  kind  mzy  juftly  be 
deemed  more  raih,  precipitate,  and  dogmatical,  than  even 
the  boldcft  and  mcA  affirmative  philofophy,  which  has 
ever  attempted  to  impofe  its  crude  di(^ate8  and  principle 
on  mankind. 

What  tho'  thefe  reaibnings  concerning  human  nature 
leem  abftrad,  and  of  difficult  comprehenfion  ?  This 
aiFords  no  prefumption  of  their  £UihoQd«  On  the  con*- 
trary,  it  feems  impoffible,  that  what  has  hitherto  efcaped 
fo  many  wife  and  profound  philofophers  can  b^  very  ob- 
vious and  cafy.  And  whatever  pains  thefe  refearches  may 
coft  us,  we  may  think  ourfelves  fufficiently  rewarded,  not 
only  in  point  of  profit  but  of  pleafure,  if  by  that  means» 
we  can  make  any  addition  to  our  ftock  of  knowledge,  in 
fubje<^  of  fuch  unfpeakable  importance. 

But  as,  after  all,  the  abftra£lednefs  of  thefe  4>ccula<- 
tions  is  no  recommendation,  but  rather  a  difadvantage  to 
them,  and  as  this  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  furmounted 
by  care  and'  art,  and  the  avoiding  all  unneceflary  detail, 
we  have,  in  the  following  inquiry,  attempted  to  throw 
fome  light  upon  fubje£ts,  from  which  uncertainty  has 
hitherto  deterred  the  wife,  and  obfcurity  the  ignorant. 
.  Happy,  if  we  can  unite  the  boundaries  of  the  different 
fpecies  of  philofophy,  by  reconciling  profound  inquiry 
with  clearnefs,  and  truth  with  novelty  I  And  ftill  more 
happy,  if,  reafoning  in  this  eafy  manner,  we  can  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  an  abftrufe  philofophy,  which 
fccms  to  have  ferved  hitherto  only  as  a  flieltcr  U>  fuper- 
ftition,  find  a  cover  to  abfurdity  and  error ! 
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Of  the   Origin   of  I  d  z  a  s. 


EVERY  one  will  readily  allow^  that  there  is  a  con- 
ikferable  diference  between  the  perceptions  of  the 
tnind,  when  a  man  feels  the  pain  of  exceffive  heat,  or 
the  pleafure  of  moderate  warmth,  and  when  he  after- 
wards fecalls  to  his  memory  this  fenfation,  or  anticipates 
Jthy  his  imagination.  Thefe  faculties  may  mimic  or 
copy  the  perceptions  of  the  (enfes ;  but  they  nerer  can 
reach  entirely  the  forc6  and  vivacity  of  the  original  fen- 
timent.  The  utmoft  we  fay  of  them,  even  when  they 
djperate  with  greateft  vigour,  is,  that  they  reprefent  their 
ck^jcSt  in  fo  lively  a  manner,  that  we  could  almo/l  fay 
we  feel  or  fee  it :  But  except  the  mind  be  difordered 
,  by  difeafe  or  madneft,  fliey  never  can  arrive  at  fuch  f 
pitch  6f  vivacity,  as  to  render  thefe  perceptions  alto- 
gether undiftinguifhable.  All  the  colours  of  poetry,  how-» 
ever  fplendid,  can  never  paint  natural  objects  in  fuch  a  * 
manner  as  to  make  the  defcription  be  t^ken  for  a  real 
laac^ip.  The  muft  livdy  thoi^t  is  ftill  inferior  to  the 
dttUeft  fenfation. 

IWf  may  qbfcrve  a  lijke  diftinSion  to  run  thro'  all  tfce 

<i|ther  perceptions  of  the  mind,    ^  man»  in  ajBt  of  an- 

,  $Fh  ^^  a^uated  in  a  very  diiFerenit  manner  from  one  who 

vnly  thj^l^  oftW  em9ti9jQu    If  jrou  tellmei  that  ^j(^ 
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perfon  is  in  Iove»  I  eaflly  underftand  your  meaning,  and 
form  a  juft  conception-ofhU-fituation;  but  never  can 
miftake  that  conception  for  the  real  diforders  and  agitsh- 
tions  of  the  paifion.  When  we  reflecSl  on  our  paft  fenti- 
ments  and  afFedions,  our  thought  is  a  faithful  mirror^ 
and  copies  its  objeds  truly  ;  but  the  Colours  which'  it 
employs  are  faint  and  dull,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  in 
which  our  original  perceptions  were  clothed.  It  requires 
no  nice  difcernment  nor  metaphyfical  head  tp  ipark  the 
diftjndlidn  between  them. 

Here  therefore  we  may  divide  all  the  perceptions  of 
the  mind  into  two  dalTes  or  fpecies,  which  are  diftinguifh* 
cd  by  their  different  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity.  The 
lefs  forcible  and  lively  are  commonly,  denominated 
Thoughts  or  Ideas.  The  other  (pecies  want  a  nam^ 
in  our  language,  and  in  moft  others  ;  I  fuppofe,  bec^ufo 
it  was  not  requifite  for  any,  but  pbilofopbical  purpofes, 
to  rank  tbem  under  a  general  term  or  appellation,  I^t 
us,  therefore,  ufe  a  little  freedom,  and  call  tbem  Im- 
pressions; employing  that  word  in  a  fenfe  foniewhat 
different  from  the  ufual.  By  the  term  imprejjionj  then^ 
I  mean  all  our  more  lively  perceptions,  when  we  hear, 
or  fee,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  ordefire,  or  will.  And 
impreflions  are  diftinguifhed  from  ideas,  which  are  the, 
lefs  lively  perceptions  of  which  we  are  confcious,  when 
we  reflect  on  any  of  thofe  fenfations  or  movements  above 
mentioned. 

Nothing,  at  firfl  vievir,  may  ieem  more  unbounded 
than  the  thought  pf  man,  whi(;h  not  only  efpapes  alt 
human  power  and  authority,  but  is  not.evei^  reftrained 
within  the  limits  of  nature  afid  reality.  Tp  form  monfter?) 
anc|  join  incongruous  ihapes  and  appearances,  cofts  the 
imagination  no  more  trouble  than  to  conceive  the  miA 
natural  and  familiar  obje^s^^  And  while  the  bodyjs  con^ 
£n«d  to  one  planet,  along  which  it  creeps  with  pain  Bncf 
*  difficulty  I 
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A\&cvltf  ;  the  thought  can  in  an  inftant  tr^nfport  us  Iti^ 
to  the  moft  diftant  r^ions  of  the  univerfe  $  or  even  be- 
yond the  untverfe,  into  th^  unbounded  chaos^  where  na- 
ture is  fuppofed  to  lie  in  total  confufion^  What  never 
was  feen,  nor  heard  of,  may  yet  be  conceived ;  nor  ia 
any  thing  beyond  the  power  of  thought,  except  what  im-» 
^lies  an  abiblute  contradidion. 

But  tho'  thought  feems  to  poflefs  this  unBoiinddd  li- 
berty. We  (hall  find,  upon  a  nearer  examination,  that  it 
is  really  Confined  within  Very  narrow  limits,  and  that  all 
this  creative  power  of  the  tnind  amounts  to  no  more  thail 
the  compounding,  tranfpofing,  Slugmenting,  or  dimi* 
niihing  the  materials  afforded  us  by  the  fenfes  and  ex- 
'  perieiice.  When  we  think  of  a  golden  mountain,  we 
only  join  two  confiftent  ideas,  goldj  and  mountain^  with 
which  we  were  formerly  acquainted.  A  virtuous  horfe 
we  can  conceive;  becaufe,  from  our  own  feeling,  we 
can  conceive  virtue,  and  this  we  may  unite  to  the  figure 
and  (hape  of  a  horfe,  which  is  an  animal  familiar  to  us« 
In  fiiort,  all  the  materials  of  thinking  are  derived  either 
from  our  outward  or  inward  fentiment:  The  mixture 
and  compofition  of  thefe  belongs  alone  to  the  mind  and 
will'  Or,  to  exprefs  myfelf  in  philofophical  language, 
all  our  ideas  or  more  feeble  perceptions  are  copies  of  our 
imprefiions  or  more  lively  ones. 

To  prove  this,  the  two  following  arguments  will,  I 
hope,    be  fufficient«      Firft,    When    we    analyfe  our 

'  thoughts  or  ideas,  however  compounded  or  fublime,  we 
always  find,  that  they  refolve  themfdves  into  fuch  fimple 
ideas  as  were  copied  from  a  precedent  feeling  or  fenti- 
ment. Even  thofe  ideas,  which,  at  firft  view,  feem  the 
moft  wide  bf  this  origin,  are  found,  upon  a  narrower 
fcrijtiny,  to  be  derived  from  it.     The  idea  of  God,  zs 

'  -yeaning  an  infinitely  intelligent,  wife;  and  good  Beingf 
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arlfes  from  reflis£):ing  on  the  opcratiotis  of  oar  own  mihd^ 
sml  augtiieiitiBg,  without  limits  dioft  (foalbieS'  of  good-* 
nefe  and  wiiHoiiu  We  may  profecutr  diisi  enquisy  tcr 
what  length  wr  pleafe;  where  weihail  always  fin<£»  thsli 
crvery  idea  wcf  examine  is  copied  fromtaikaifaarimpieffiDm 
Thofe  who  would  aflert,  tbat  this  pofitioa  is  oot  um« 
verfally  true  nor  without  excepdoAy  bare  oaly  onev  ^adt 
that  an  e^y  method  of  refuting  it  i  by  pifoducing  Aat 
idea,  whicb>  in  their  opinion^  is  not  derived  from  thi9 
fource.  It  will  then  be  incumbent  on  u^f,  if  we  would 
maintain  our  dodbrine,.  to  produce  the  im{»:effi,0A  oi:  liveK 
ly  perception^  which  correfponds  to  it. 

Secondly.    If  it  happen,  from  a  defeft  of  the  ©Tgany 
that  a  man  is  not  fufceptible  of  any  flpccies  of  fcnfation, 
we  always  find,  that  he  is  as  little  fiifceptible  of  the  cor- 
iiefpondent  ideais;     A  blind  man  tan  form  no  notfon  of 
colours ;  a  deaf  man  of  founds.     Rcflore  either  of  them 
that  fenfc,  in  whick  he  is  deficient ;  by  opening  tJiis  newT 
inlet  fot  his  fenfations,  you  alfo  open   an  inlet  for  the 
ideas,  and  he  finds  no  difficulty  of  conceiving  thefeobjefts. 
The  cafe  is  the  fame,  if  the  objeft,  proper  for  excrting^ 
any  fenfatioh,  has  never  been  applied  to  the  organ.     A 
Laplander  or  NfiGRofe  has  no  notion  of  the  reliih  of 
Wine.     And  tho'  there  are  few  or  no  inftances  of  a  like 
deficiency  in  the  mind,  where  a  perfon  has  never  felt  or 
is  wholly  incapable  of  a  fentimedt  or  paffiony  that  be-^ 
longs  to  his  fpecies  ;  yet  We .  find  the  fame  obfervatioA 
to  take  place  in  a  le(^  degree.    A  man  of  mild  mannerss 
can  form  no  notion  of  inveterate  revenge  or  cruelty;  not 
can  a  felfifli  heart  eafily  conceive  the  heights  of  ^iendlhipi 
and  generofity.     'Txs  readily  allowed,  that  other  beings^ 
may  poffcfs  many  fenfes,  of  which  we  can  have  no  con-^ 
ception  ;  becaufe  the  ideas  of  them  have  never  been  in- 
troduced to  us  in  the  only  manner  by. which  an  idea  caiv 
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lam  ftccefr  to  tite  mind^  viz.  by  €ht»  aAsal  feeli&g  and 

Thctc  is,  however,  one  contradidory  phxtiomenon^ 
trMcb  ntay  prote^  that  'tis  not  abfoliitdy  impoffible  for 
idin»  tor  go  before  ffaoir  corre^ndent  hnprefflons.    I  be- 
Berts  h  wilt  readily  be  allowed,  th«t  die  feveral  dIftmA 
iSczs]  of'cohnxrs^  whkh  enter  by  the  eye»,  or  thofe  of 
fbundis,  wfaidfe  are  conveyed  hf  the  hearing,  are  really 
*ffeient?.  ftom  eacfl  odier ;  tho^,  at  the  fame  time,  rc^ 
ftmbfing.    Now  if  this  be  true  of  difierent  colour;,  it 
aiuff  beno  Ms  {o^  of  the  different  fhades  of  the  fame 
coTour;  and  each  ihade  produces^  a  diftiniSl  idea,  inde*^ 
pendbnt  of  the  ref^»    For  if  thi»  fliould  be  denied,  'tis 
|K»Ab}^  bjr  the  eontmual-  gradation  of  ihades,  to  run  a 
Mlour  Inftiifiblyr  m^  what  is^  moft  remote  from  it ;  ^nd 
if  you^  wifl*  not  allow  any  of  the  means  to  be  diflferenr^ 
yoit  cannot,  without  abfordity,  deny  the  extremes  to  be 
the  fimow     Suppole,  therefore^  a  perfon  to  have  enjoyed 
lri7  fight  for  thirty  years,  and  to  have  become  perie£Hy 
well'  acquainted  whh  colours  of  all  kinds,  except  one 
partfculkr  Ihade  oS  blue^  for  infhtice,  which  it  never  has 
be^  his  fortune:  txx  meet  with.  Let  all  the  diflej^ent fhades 
of  drat  cofoin*)  except  that  Angle  one,  be  placed  before 
hiM)  diricendiffg  gradualty  from  the  deepeft  to  the  light-^ 
efti;  'tis  plain,  dlat  he  will  perceive  a  blank,  where  that 
fhad^  is  Wafitikig^  and  will  be  fenfible,  that  there  is  a 
greater  diftance  in  that  place  between  the  contiguous  co-* 
fours  thaa  in  any  other*    Now  I  afk,  whether  'ds  poT^- 
£ble  for  him,  from  his  own  imaginatioo,  to  fupply  thljf 
defeiency^  and  ffiife  up  to  himfelf  the  idea  of  that  par^ 
ticular'  fttade,  tho*  it  had  never  been  conveyed  to  him 
by  his  fenfes  ?  I  believe  there  arje  few  but  will  be  of  opinion 
ibat  be  can :  and  this  may  ferve'  as  a  proof,  that  the 
fimple  ideas  are  not  always,  in  every  inftance,  derived 
£c9m  die  correipondent  imprefltons^tho'  this  inftance  is 
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fo  iingular,  that  'tis  fcarce  worth  our  obierving^  and  doet 
not  merit,  that  for  it  alone,  we  ihould  alter  our  general 
maxim. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  propoHtion,  which  not'  onty 
feems,  in  itfelf,  fimple  and  intelligible ;  but  if  a  proper 
ufe  were  made  of  it,  might  render  every  difpute  equally 
intelligible,  and  banifh  all  that  jargon,  which  has  fo  long 
taken  poiTeflion  of  metaphyfical  reafonings,  and  drawn 
fuch  difgrace  upon  them.  All  ideas,  efpecially  abftra£t 
ones,  are  naturally  faint  and  obfcure:  The  mind  has  but 
a  flender  hold  of  them :  They  are  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  other  refembling  ideas ;  and  when  we  have  often 
employed  any  term,  tho'  without  a  diftin£l  meaning,  we 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  it  has  a  determinate  idea,  annexed 
to  it.  On  the  contrary,  all  impreflions,  that  is,  all  fen* 
fations,  either  outward  or  inward,  are  ftrong  and  fenfi^ 
ble :  The  limits  between  them  are  more  exa£Uy  deter- 
mined :  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  fall  into  any  error  or  miftake 
with  regard  to  them*  When  we  entertain  therefore  any 
fufpicion,  that  a  philofophical  term  is  employed  without 
any  meaning  or  idea  (as  is  but  too  frequent)  we  need  but 
enquire,  from  what  impriffion  is  that  fuppofed  idea  derived? 
And  if  it  be  impoi&ble  to  affign  any,  this  will  ferve  to 
confirm  our  fufpicion.  By  bringing  ideas  into  fo  dear  z 
light,  we  may  reafonably  hope  to  remove  all  difpute, 
which  may  arife,  concerning  their  nature  and  reality  *. 

*'  *Ti8  probable,  that  no  more  wai  meant  by  thofe,  who  denied  innate 
ideas,  than  that  aU  ideas  were  copies  of  our  impreffions ;  tho*  it  muft  be 
confeflTed,  that  the  terms  which  they  employed  were  not  chofen  with  fuch 
caution,  nor  fo  exa^ly  defined  as  to  prevent  ail  miftakes  about  their  dodirine. 
For  what  is  meant  by  innate  f  If  innate  be  equivalent  to  natural,  then  all 
the  perceptions  and  ideas  of  the  mind  muft  be  allowed  to  be  innate  or  natu* 
ral,  in  whatever  fenle  we  take  the  latter  word,  whether  in  oppofition  to 
what  is  uncommon,  artificial,  or  miraculous.  If  by  innate  be  meant,  co« 
temporary  to  our  birth,  the  difpute  feems  to  be  frivolous ;  nor  is  it  wortk 
While  to  enquire  at  w^t  time  thiAking  begins,  whether  before,  at^  or  after 
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•ur  birtk.  Again^  the  word,  idea,  fcemt  to  be  commonly  taken  in  a  Terjr 
Jooft'  ienfe,  even  .by  Mr.  Lockk  hlmfelf,  ai  fianding  for  any  of  our  per-^ 
cepdonsy  our  fcnfationt  and  paffions^  at  well  as  thoughts.  Now  in  this 
lejifi^  I  ihoold  dcfire  to  know>  what  can  be  meant  by  afiertiog,  that  felf* 
lore,  or  reientment  of  injaries^  or  the  paffion  between  the  iexes  is  net 
innate? 

Bat  admitting  thcie  terms,  imprejioin  and  ideat,  in  the  fenle  above  ex* 
ylainedy  and  underftanding  by  innate  what  ia  original  or  copied  from  no  pre- 
cedent pcrceptioni  then  may  we  afl'ert^  that  all  our  impreffions  are  innate, 
and  our  ideas  not  innate. 

To  be  ingenoottSy  Imnft  own  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  Mr.  Locxi  wat 
betrayed  into  this  queftion  by  the  (choolmen,  who  making  ufc  of  undefined 
terms,  draw  oat  their  difputes  to  a  tedious  length,  without  ever  touching 
the  point  in  queftion.  A  like  ambiguity  and  circumlocution  feem  to  niA 
tbxo*  4U  tfaft  great  philofophet's  teaibniogs  on  this  fub}e^» 
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yr^pSIS  evident,  <hat  there  is  a  principle  of  connexion 

.  JL     between  the  -different  thoughts  or  ideas  of  the 

*ntnd,  and  that  in  their  appearance  to  the  memory  or 

^imstginatton,  they  introduce  each  other  with  a  ccrtam 

'  -degree  of  method  and  regularity.  In  our  more  ferious 
'thinking  or  difcourfc,  this  is  fo  obfervabkj  that  any  pa  • 
ticular  thought,  which  breaks  in  upon  <his  regular  traft 
or  chain  of  ideas,  is  immediately  remarked  and  rejected. 
And  even  in  our  wildeft  ^nd  moft  'wandering  reveries^ 
jiay  in  our  very  dreams,  we  fhall  find,  if  we  refleft,  that 
the  imagination  ran  not  altogether  at  adventures,  but  that 
there  was  ilill  a  connexion  upheld  among  the  different 
'ideas,  which  fucceeded  each  other.     Were  the  loofeft 

'  and  freeft  converfation  to  be  tranfcribed,  there  would  im- 
mediately be  obferved  fomething,  which  connefted  it  in 
all  its  tranfitions.  Or  where  this  is  wanting,  the  per* 
ion,  who  hroke  the  thread  of  difcourfe,  might  ftill  in- 
form you,  that  there  had  fecretly  revolved  in  his  mind  a 
fucceffion  of  thought,  which  bad  gradually  led  him  away 

s  from  the  fubje<Sl  of  converfation.  Among  the  languages 
of  different  nations,  even  where  we  cannot  fufpeft  the 
leaft  connexion  or  ^communication,  'tis  found,  that  the 
words,  cxpreffive  of  ideas,  the  moft  compounded,  do 
yet  nearly  corre^ond  to  each  other:  A  certain  proof, 
that  the.iunple  ideas,  comprehended  in  the  compound 
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ones,  were  bound  together  by  fome  univerfal  principle^ 
Vbich  had  an  equal  influence  on  all  mankind* 

Tho*  it  be  too  obvious  to  efcape  obfervation,  that  diiF^ 
ferent  ideas  are  conne£ted  together :  I  do  not  find,  that 
any  philofopher  has  attempted  to  eniitperate  or  clafs  all 
the  principles  of  aflbciation;  a  fubje£t,  however,  that 
feems  very  worthy  of  curiofity.  To  me,  there  appear 
to  be  only  three  principles  of  connexion  among  ideas, 
viz.  Refeinbkttce^  Contiguity  in  time  or  place,  zniCaufe 
QX  EffeSf. 

That  thefe  principles  ferve  to  connect  ideas  will  not,:! 
t)e}ieve,  be  much  doubted.  A  pi^ure  naturally  leads  our 
thoughts  to  the  original*:  The  mention  of  one  apart* 
iment  ip  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  enquiry  or 
difcQurfe  concerning  the  others  f :  And  if  we  think  of  a 
wound,  w6  can  fcarce  forbear  refleSing  on  the  pain 
which  follows  it]:.  But  that  this  enumeration  is  com- 
pleat,  and  that  there  are  no  other  principles  pf  ailocia- 
tion,  except  thefe,  may  bediiEcult  to  prove  to  the  fatif<- 
fa£lion  of  the  reader,  or  even  to  a  man's  own  fatisfa£lion. 
All  we  can  do,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  run  over  feveral  in- 
fiance^,  and  examine  carefully  the  principle,  which 
binds  the  diiFerent  thoughts  to  each  other,  never  flopping 
till  we  render  the  principle  as  general  as  poilible.  The 
niore  inftances  we  examine,  and  the  more  care  we  em- 
ploy, the  more  aiTurance  fhall  we  acquire,  that  the  enu- 
ineration,  which  we  form  from  the  whole,  is  compleat 
and  entire.  Inftead  of  entering  into  a  detail  of  this 
]cind,  which  would  lead  into  many  ufelefs  iiibtilties,  we 
fhall  coniider  fome  of  the  effefts  of  this  connexion  upopi 
the  pailipns  and  imagination ;  where  we  may  open  a  field 
pf  fpeculation  more  entertaining,  and  perhaps  more  in- 
llrudive,  than  the  other. 

f  Kefemblapce.  f  Contiguhy.  J  Cvak  ztA  Effcft. 
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As  man  is  a  reafonable  being,  and  is  continually  in 
pfurfuit  of  happinefsy  which  he  hopes  to  attain  by  the 
gratification  of  fome  paflion  or  aiFedion,  he  feldom  afts 
or  fpeaks  or  thinks  without  a  purpose  and  intention.  He 
has  ftill  fome  objed  in  view  $  and  however  improper  the 
means  may  fometimes  be,  which  he  chufes  for  the  at* 
taiomcuit  of.  his.  end,  he  never  lofes  view  of  an  end,  nor 
will  he  fo  much  as  throw  away  his  thoughts  or  refiefiioni, 
where  he^hopes  not  to  reap  any  fatisfiidion  from  them. 

In  all  compofitions  of  genius,  therefore,  'tis  requifite 
{bat  the  writer  have  fome  plan  orobjed;  and  tho*  he 
may  be  hunied  ,from  this  plan  by  the  vehemence  of 
thought,  as  in  an  ode,  or  drop  it  carelefly,  as  in  an 
epiftle  or  eilay,  there  mufl  appear  ibme  aim  or  intention, 
in  his  firft  fetting  out,  if  not  in  the  compofition  of  the 
whole  work.  A  production  without  a  delign  would  re- 
(emble :  more .  the  raving  of  a  madman,  than  the  fober 
efforts  of  genius  and  learning. 

As  this  rule  admits  of  no  exception,  it  follows,  that 
in  narrative  compofitions,  the  events  or  a£tions,  which 
the  writer  relates,  muft  be  conne£led  together,  by  (bme 
bond  or  tye  :  They  muft  be  related  to  each  other  in  the 
imagination,  and  form  a  kind  of  Unity^  which  may  bring 
them  under  one  plan  or  view,  find  which  may  be  the  ob« 
jed  pr  end  of  the  yriter  in  his  firft  undertaking. 

This  connecting  principle  among  the  feveral  events^ 
which  form  the  fubje^l  of  a  poem  or  hiftory,  may  be 
very  different,  according  to  the  diiFerent  defigns  of  the 
poet  or  hiftorian.  Ovid  has  formed  his  plan  upon  the 
conneding  principle  of  refemblance.  Every  fabulous 
transformation,  produced  by  the  mipculous  power  of 
the  gods,  falls  within  the  compafs  of  his  work.  There 
needs  but  this  one  circumftance  in  any  event  to  bring  it ' 
linder  his  original  plan  or  intention. 

An 
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An  annaliilor  hiftorian,  who^uld  undeitake^  ITrite 
the  hiflory  of  £u>RaP^  durijagAii^y  ceotury^  ^ouli  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  coni9eKioQ  ef  centigiuty  in  time  aod 
place.  All  (BveRt^9  which  ha^on  in  that  poitioii  of 
fpace^  and  period  of  time,;  are  eomprohended  in  ias  de*- 
iign,  the'  in  other  refpeii9:s  ^diffin^ent  and  uE&conneded. 
They  h^vc  &iU  a  fpecies  ^f  mjuty^  amidft  alltbek^i- 
v^rficy. 

But  the  nxjft  AiAial  fpecfesef  <;omiexK)n  among  the 
different  events,  which  enter  into  any  nanrative  oompofi«- 
tion,  is  ithat  of  cauJk  and  eiFe£l :  while  the  hiftoriiMi  trados 
the  feries  of  actions  according  te  Uieir  /lialutal  order,  ro« 
mounts  to  their  fecret  fpdngs  and  prinoiples^  and  del»-. 
neates  their  moft  remote  <}onlequQnce&.    He  chufes  fibr 
bis  fubjeSa  certain  portion  of  that  great 'chain  .of  events^ 
which  .compofe  the  hiftory  of  mankind :  Each  Uttk  in 
this  chain  he  endeavours  to  touch  in  his  jiarration :  Some- 
times unavoidable    ignorance  renders  «U  bis  attempts 
fruitlefs :  Sometimes,  he  fupplies  by  conjecture  what  is  ^ 
wanting  in  knowlege:  And  always,  he  is  fenfible^  that 
the  more  unbroken  the  chain  is,  which  he  prefents  to  his 
readers,  the  more  perfect  is  his  produ£iion.     He  fee% 
t1iat  the  knowlege  of  caufes  is  not  only  the  moft  fatis- 
fadlory ;  this  relation  or  connexion  being  the  ftrongdl 
of  all  others  5  but  alfo  the  moft  ihftru6Uve  3  fince  it  h 
by  this   knowlege  alone,   we  are  enabled  to  controul 
events,  and  govern  futurity. 

Here  therefore  we  may  attain  fome  notion  <)f  that 
Unity  of  J^iort^  about  which  all  critics,  after  Awsto- 
TLE,  have  talked  fo  much:  Perhaps,  to  little  purpofe, 
while  they  direfted  not  their  tafte  or.feotimeat  by  the 
accuracy  of  phllofophy.  It  appears,  that  in  all  prodnc- 
tions,  as  well  as  in  the  epic  and  tragic,  there  is  a  certain 
unity  required,  and  that,  on  no  occafion,  can  our 
thoughts  be  allowed  to  run  at  adventures,  if  we  would 
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produce  a  wofik;^  whick  will  give  aay  lafting  cntertfliin- 
oient-fo  mankind*  It  a^ears  diSo^  that  even  a  biogra^ 
phe^  who  ihould  write  the  life  of  Achilles,  would 
C0iuie£t  the  events,  by  (hewing  their  omtual  depeiidence 
and  relation,  as  much  as  a  poet^  who  Ihould  make  the 
xiffst  of  that  hero,  the  fuliged):  of  his  narration  *.  Not 
onfy  in  any  limited  portion  of  life,  a  man's  adions  have 
a  d^pendance  on  each  other,  but  alfo  during  the  whole- 
period  of  his  duration,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave; 
nor  is  it  poffible  to  ftrike  off  one  link,  however  minute^ 
in  this  regular  chain,  without  aiFe£ling  the  whole  feries 
of  events,  which  follow.  Thfe  unity  of  a£lion,  there- 
for^ which  is  to  be  found  in  biogra{Ay  or  hiflory^ 
diffirrs  f]x>m  that  of  epic  poetry,  not  in  kind,  but  in  de- 
gr^.  In  qpic  poetry,  the  xonnexion  among  the  events 
i^more  clofe  and  fenfible  :  The  narraticin  is  not  carried 
on  thro'  iucb  a  lengdi  of  time :  Aj)d  the  a£tors  haften 
to  SoxsaQ  remarkable  period,  which  fiitisfies  the  curiofity 
of  the  reader*  This  condudt  of  the  ^ic  poet  depends 
on  that  particular  fituation  of  the  imagimtion  and  of  the 
Vi^psas^  which  19  fuppoled  in  that  produ&ion.  The 
imaginatioo,  both  of  writer  and  reader,  is  more  en« 
livened,  and  the  paffions  ^nore  enilamed  than  in  hiftory^ 
biography,  or  any  fpecies  of  narration,  .which  confine 
ftemfdves  to  ftri£l  truth  and  reality.  #  Let  ds  confider 
the  effe£l  of  thefe  two  circumftances,  an  enlivened  ima- 
gination and  inflamed  paffions,  circumftances,  whidi 
belong  to  poetry,  efpecially  the  epic  kind,  above  any 
other  ipecres  of  compefitron  j  and  let  us  examine  the 
Teafen  why  they  require  a  AriiSter  and  clofer  unity  in  the 
feble. 
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Firft.  AH  poetry,  being  a  fpecies  of  painting,  ap« 
proacfaes  us  nearer  t6  the  obje£ls  than  any  other  fpecies 
of  narration,  throws  a  ftronger  h'ght  upon  them,  and  de- 
lineates more  diftindUy  thofe  minute  circumftances,  which, 
tho'  to  the  hiftorian  they  feem  fuperfluous,  ferve  mightily 
to  enhven  the  imagery,  and  gratify  the  fancy^  If  it 
be  not  neceiTary,  as  in  the  //iW,  to  inform  us  each  time 
the  hero  buckles  his  fhoes,  and  ties  his  garters,  it  will  be 
requifite,  perhaps,  to  enter  into  a  greater  detail  than  in 
the  Henri  AD£  ;  where  the  events  are  run  over  with  fuch 
rapidity,  that  we  fcarce  have  leifure  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fcene  or  adion.  Were  a  poet,  therefore, 
to  comprehend  in  his  fubjed  any  great  compafs  of  time 
or  feries.  of  events,  and  trace  up  the  death  of  Hector 
to  its  remote  caufes,  in  the  rape  of  Helen,  or  the  judg- 
ment of  Paris,  he  muft  draw  out  his  poem  to  an  im- 
meafurable  length,  in  order  to  fill  this  large  canvas  with 
yiit  painting  and  imagery.  The  reader's  imagination, 
cnflamec^  with  fuch  a  feries  of  poetical  defcriptions,  and 
tiispaffions,  agitated  by  a  continual  fympathy  with  the 
adors,  muft  flag  long  before  the  period  of  the  narration, 
and  muft  fink  into  lailitude  and  difguft,  from  the  repeated 
violence  of  the  fame  movements. 

Secondly.  That  an  epic  poet  muft  not  trace  At  caufes 
to  any  great  diftance,  will  farther  appear,  if  we  confider 
another  reafon,  which  is  drawn  from  a  property  of  the 
pafSons  ftill  more  remarkable  and  fingular.  'Tis  evi- 
dent, that  in  a  juft  compofition,  all  the  aiFedions,  ex- 
cited by  the  different  events,  defcribed  and  reprefented, 
add  mutual  force  to  each  other;  and  diat  while  the 
heroes  are  all  engaged  in  one  common  fcene,  and  each 
.9iction  is  ftrongly  conne£led  with  the  whole,  the  concern 
i^  continually  4wake,  and  the  paffions  make  an  eafy  tran- 
fition  from  one  obje£l  to  another.  The  ftrong  con- 
nexion of  the  events,  as  it  facilitates  the  paflage  of  the 
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thon^t  or  imi^inttion  from  one  to  another^  facilttsites 
alfo  the  transfufion  of  the  paffions,  and  pre&rves  the  af- 
fe£tions  ftill  in  the  fame  channel  and  dire&ion.    Out 
fympathy  and  concern  for  Eve  prepares  the  way  for  a 
like  fympathy  wkh  Adam  :  The  afFe£tion  is  preferved 
almoft  entire  in  the  tranfition ;  and  the  mind  fetzes  im- 
mediately the  new  object  as  ftroi^y  related  to  that  which 
formerly  engaged  its  attention.    But  were  the  poet  to 
make  a  total  digrei&on  from  his  fubjefi^  and  introduce  a 
new  ador,  nowife  conneded  with  the  perfonages,  th^ 
imagination,  feeling-  a  breach  in  the  traniition,    would 
enter  coldly  into  the  new  fcene ;  would  kindle  by  flow 
degrees;  and  in  returning  to. the  main  fubje£i:  of  th^ 
poem,  would  pals,  as  it  were,  upon  foreign  ground,  and 
have  its  concern  to  excite  anew,  in  order  to  take  party 
with  the  principal  a^rs.     The  fame  inconvenience  fol- 
lows in  a  lefs  degree,  where  the  poet  traces  his  events  to 
too  great  a  diftance,  and  binds  together  a£tions,  which 
tho*  not  entirely  disjoined,  have  not  fo  ftrong  aconnexioa 
as  is  requifite  to  forward  the  tranfition  of  the  paffions. 
Hence  arifes  the  artifice  of  the  oblique  narration,  em- 
ployed in  the  Odjiffey  and  Mneid ;  where  the  hero  is  in- 
troduced, at  iirft,  near  the  period  of  his   defigns,  and 
afterwards  fhows  us,  as  it  were  in  perfpe^live,  the  more 
diftant  events  and  caufes.     By  this  means,  the  reader's 
curioiity  is  immediately  excited :  The  events  follow  with 
rapidity,  and  in  a  very  clofe  connexion :  And  the  con- 
cern is  preferved  alive,  and,  by  means  of  the  near  rela* 
tion  of  the  objects,  continually  increafes,  from  the  be* 
ginning  to  the  end  of  the  narration. 

The  fame  rule  takes  place  in  dramatic  poetry ;  nor  is 
it  ever  permitted,  in  a  regular  compofition,  to  introduce 
an  ador,  who  has  no  connexion,  or  but  a  fmall  one, 
with  the  principal  perfonages  of  the  fable«  1  he  (peer 
utor's  concern  muft  not  be  diverted  by  any  fcenes,  dif* 
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Joined  and  fiparatcd  from  the  rcflf.  This  breaks  the 
courfe  of  the  paffions^  and-  prevents*  that  communication 
of  the  feveral  emotions,  by  wirichr  one  fcenc  kdtfs  force 
to  another,  and  transfufes  the  pitjr  and  terror,  which  ft 
excites,  upon  each  fiiccceding  fccne,  'iriH  the  whole  pro- 
duces that  rapidity  of  movement,  which  is  peculiar  td 
die  theatre.  How  moft  it  extinguilhr  this  warmth  of  a5- 
ie£Uon  to  be  entertained,  on  a  fudden,  with*  a  new  ac* 
tion  and  new  perfonagcs,  no  wife*  rehtcd'  to  the  ibrmer  ; 
to  find  fo  fenfible  a  breach  or  vacuity  in  the  courfe  of  the 
paffiona,  by  means  of  this  breach*  ia  the  eonnexion  of 
ideas  ;  and  inftead  of  carrying  the  fympathy  of  ont  fccne 
mto  tbe  following,  to  be  obligeid  every  moment,  to- excite 
a  new  jconcern,  and  take  party  in  a  new  fcene  of  a£Kon  ? 

To  return  to  the  comparifon  of  hiftory  and  epic  poeitry, 
we  may  conclude,  from  the  foregoing  reafonings,  that  as 
a  certain  unity  is  requifite  in  all  produdions,  it  cannot 
be  wanting  to  hiftory  more  than  to  any  other ;  that  in 
hiftory,  the  connexion  among,  the  feveral  events,  which 
unites  them  into  one  body,  is  the  relation  of  caufe  and 
effect,  the  fame  which  takes  place  in  epic  poetry ;  and 
that  in  the  latter  compofuion,  this  eonnexion  is  onfy  re^ 
quired  to  be  clofer  and  more  fenfible,  on  account  of  the 
lively  imagination  and  ftrong  pafEons,  which  muft  be 
touched  by  the  poet  in  his  narration.  The  PIblopon- 
NESiAN  war  is  a  proper  fubje£l  for  hiftory,.  the  fiege  of 
Athens  for  an  epic  poem,  and  th«  death  ofAtciBiADEs 
for  a  tragedy. 

As  the  difference,  therefore,  between,  hiftory  and  epic 
poetry  confifls  only  in  the  degrees  of  connexion,  which 
bind  together  thofe  feveral  events,  of  which  their  fubjefl 
is  compofcd,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  iiot  impoAble,  by 
words,  to  determine  exadly  the  bounds  which  feparatc 
them  from  each  other.  That  is  a  matter  of  tafb  moHL 
than  of  reafoning  3  and  perhaps,  this  unity  may  often  be 
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ii£eavsmSim9»ffatie&y  i»b«nQ».  at  firft  visvr^  ^nd  from  ao 
ab&sa&^octfsfisterationy.  welhould  leaA[e3q)ei3:ca  fiad  it. 

*Tii  evident,  tJiat  HoMWt,  itir  the  ccnjrie  of  hi&harra- 
tion,  exceeds  theftrftprDpofirioir  of  his  fubjcft  ;  and  that 
tbe  anger  of  Achilles,  which  caufed  the*  dfeath  of  Hbc- 
TOBv  is  not  tbe  fSaajBtKiVntit.  tKfit  whiah;  produced/  b  many 
lib  to  tbe  GftBXiKiSii.  But  theitnovg  coimexion'  bebwecA 
dKfe  two  rnxwrements^  the^  qukb  ^  tyanfiti^n,  fcpitt  em  to. 
IPpAer,  the  eo^tvaft:  t  between  the  effects  of  concord 
9fid  dKcQ^:  ^m^ng  the  princes,  and  tbe  natural  curioGty 
wbiehi  we  hoitfe  to  fee  Achilles  iaa£tiony  after  fuch  long 
Kjfofc^  aU  tbeferoaqf^  carry  on  the  jwde^r,.  ^od piK>duce 
7LhSri^9iivamy  ia  tbe  £tibje&. 

It  may  be  oBjtiJfed  to-  Mtltov,  that  he  has.  traced'  up 
lib  caafes  to  tbo  great  a  diftance,  and  that  d^  rebellion 
rf  die  angelSs  prodacey  the  fall  of  man  by  a  train  of  events^ 
wfifcfa-  is  botb  very  long  and*  very  cafiah    Not  to -mei»-> 
doir  that  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  haS'  related 
at  leirgth,  isr  ho  more  the  caufe  of  that  cat^dicof^  than 
oFtbe  battle- of  PftARSALiA,  or  any  odicr  event,  that  ha* 
tytr  happened.     Bat  if  we  confidcr,  on  the  other  harid> 
that  all  thefe  eveirte,  the  rcbeHion  of  the  angets^  t?he  Cre- 
adon of  the  world,  and  the  fall  of  man,  refimbb  each 
ofter,  fax  being  miraculouaf  and  ov^  of  the  common  courfe^ 
of  nature  V  that  they  arrfuppofed  to  be  contiguous  in  time;, 
and  that  being  detached  from  all  other  events,  and  being 
the  only  original  fa£ts,  which  revelation  difcov^rs^  they 
ftrike  the  eye  at  once,  and  naturally  recall  each  other  to 
the  thought  or  imagination  :   If  we  confider  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  I  fay,  we  (hall  find,  that  thefe  parts  of  the 
adion  have  a  fufficient  unity  to  make  them  be  compre* 

f  Cojitraft  or  contrariety  is  a  connexion  among  ideas,  which  may,  per* 
2up9,  ht  confidered  as  a  mixture  of  cattfation  and  refemblance.    Where  twA 
^fiQMi.txfi  ^utrary^  tiieone  dcftroys  the  other,  i.  e.  is  the  caufe  of  its  an- 
afltilatioo,  and  the*  iflta  of  the  annihilation  of  an  objeft  implies  the  idea  cf 
itiforaieTeaiifieAcc. 
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hended  in  one  fable  or  nairation*  To  which  wt  mzy 
add,  that  the  rebellion  of  the  angels  and  the  fall  of  maa 
have  a  peculiar  refemblance,  as  Being  counterparts  to  each 
odier,  and  prefenting  to  the  reader  the  fame  moral,  of 
obedience  to  our  Creator. 

Thefe  loofe  hints  I  have  dirown  together,  in  order  to 
excite  the  curiofity  of  philofophers,  and  beget  a  fufpicion 
at  leaft,  if  not  a  full  perfuafion,  that  this  fubjeA  is  very 
copious,  and  that  many  operations  of  the  human  mind 
depend  on  the  connexion  or  aflbciation  of  ideas,  which 
is  here  explained.  Particularly,  the  fympathy  between 
the  paffions  and  imagination  will,  perhaps,  9ppc2tx  re* 
markable;  while  we  obferve  that  the  affe^ons,  excited 
by  one  objed,  pafs  eafily  to  another  conneded  with  it ; 
but  transfufe  themfelves  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all^ 
along  different  obje£b,  which  have  no  manner  of  con- 
nexion together.  By  introducing,  into  any  compoiition, 
perfonages  and  a&ions,  foreign  to  each  other^  an  injudi« 
cious  author  lofes  that  communication  of  emotions,  by 
which  alone  he  can  intereft  the  heart,  and  raife  the  paf- 
fions  to  their  proper  height  and  period.  The  full  expli- 
cation of  this  principle  and  all  its  confequences.  would  lead 
us  into  reafonings  too  profound  and  too  copious  for  this 
enquiry.  'Tis  fufficient,  at  prefimt,  to  have  eftablifhed 
this  condufion,  that  the  three  conneAing  principles  of  all 
ideas  are  the  relations  of  Rffemblancey  Contiguity^  and 
Caufatton. 
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SECTION    IV. 


Sceptical  Doubts  concerning  the  Opera- 
tions of  the  Understanding. 

PART       I. 

• 

AL  L  the  objeds  of  human  reafon  or  enquiry  may 
naturally  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  v/z*  Relationt 
ef  Ideas  and  Matters  of  Fa£f.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  the 
fciences  of  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic  $  and  in 
ihort,  every  affirmation,  which  is  either  intuitively  or 
demonftratively  certain.  That  the  pfuare  of  the  hypotheriufi 
isiqual  to  tbefqwire  of  the  two  fides  ^  is  a  propoiition,  which 
cxprefles  a  relation  between  thefe  figures*  That  three  times 
five  is  equal  to  the  half  of  thirty j  expreilbs  a  relation  be- 
tween thefe  numbers.  Propofitions  of  this  kind  are  dif- 
jcoverable  by  the  mere  operation  of  thought,  without  de* 
pendence  on  what  is  any  where  exiftent  in  the  univerfe. 
Tho'  there  never  were  a  circle  or  triangle  in  nature,  the 
truths  demonftrated  by  Euclid,  would  for  ever  retaiqi 
their  certainty  and  evidence. 

Matters  of  fa£b,  which  are  the  fecondobje^  of  human 
reafon,  are  not  afcertained  in  the  fsune  manner  \  nor  is ' 
our  evidence  of  their  truth,  however  great,  of  a  like  na« 
ture  with  the  foregoing.  The  contrary  of  every  matter 
of  iz&.  is  ftill  poffible  \  becaufe  it  can  never  imply  a  con- 
tradidion,  and  is  conceived  by  the  mind  with  equal  fa- 
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cility  and  diftinftnefs,  as  if  ever  fo  conformable  to  reality* 
That  the  fun  will  not  rife  to-morrow  is  no  lefs  intelligible  a 
propofition,  and  implies  no  riiOre  contradiflion,  than  the 
affirmation,  that  it  will  rife.  We  fhould  in  vain,  there- 
fore, attempt  to  demonftrate  its  falfliood.  Were  it  de- 
monftratively  falfe,  it  would  imply  a  contradiflion,  and 
could  never  be  diftinftly  conceived  by  the  mind. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  a  fubjeft  worthy  curiofity,  to 
enquire  what  is  the  nature  .of ,tl^t  evjidence,  wWch  affu^pa^. 
us  of  any  real  exigence  and  inatter  of  fa<9t,  beyond  the 
prefent  teftimony  of  our  fenfes,  or  the  records  of  our  me- 
mory. This  part  of  philofophy,  'tis  obfervable,  has  been 
little  cultivated,  either  by;the  anc^nts  or  moderns  ;  and 
therefore  our  doubts  and  errors,  in  the  profecution  of  fo 
im|>€^ai^t  an  enquiry,  may  be  the  more  excufable,  {vhile 
we  march  .thro'  fuch  diAcult  paths,  wilihout  any  guide 
or  diredlion.  They  may  even  prove  4ifefui»  by  exciting 
curiofity,  and  deftiroyix]^  tbat  implicit  faith  and  fqquurity^ 
which  is  the  bane  of  all  iteafoniog  ^nd  .fcce  enquiry.  The. 
^fcovery  of  <jlefe<3:8  in  the  common  philosophy,  if  any 
fuch  there  be,  will  not,  I  piefum^,  be  «  difcoui^agefi^eAty. 
biit  rather  an  incitement,  as  h  ufual,  to  attempt  fome* 
thing  more  fiiil  and  fatisfa^oiiy,  than  has  yet  been  pro^ 
pofed  to  the  public.     .  , 

All  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  fa^  fpem.  to  be 
founded  in  the  relation  of  Caufe  and  EjfeSf.  By  means^ 
of  that  relation  alone  we  can  go  beyond  the  evidence  of 
our  memory  and  fenfe?.  If  you  were  to  a&  a  man,  why 
he  believes  any  matter  of  fa£t,  which  is  abient ;  for  iti" 
ftance^  that  his  friend  n  in  the  jcountcy,  or  in  Fn^^ifPf  } 
h^  would  give  you  a  reafpo;  and  this  r^i^n  iji^uld  be 
fome  ether  fa£t ;  as  a  letter  rpcc^ved  from  hi^^  or  th^ 
knowledge  of  his  foRiier  refcjutions  and  pcftp^es.  4^ 
man,  finding  a  watch  or  any  other  machine  in  a  d^f«it 
ifland}  would  conclude^  |h4t  there  bftd  pskc^  hegi  m^Xi  in . 
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ftat  Idand.  All  our  reafonings  concerning  hA  ztc  Of  thd 
fame  ritture.  And  here  *tis  conftantly  fuppofed,  that 
there  is  a  connexion  between  the  prefent  faft  and  thatin-^ 
ftrrcd  from  it.  Were  there  nothing  to  bind  them  to* 
gether,  the  inference  Would  be  entirely  precarious.  Th« 
hearing  of  an  articulate  voice  and  rational  difcourfe  in 
the  dark  aflures  v&  of  the  preieace  of  ibme  t>erfon  :  Why  i 
becaitfe  tfaefe  are  the  effeAs  of  the  human  make  and  fa« 
brie,  and  clofely  coiine&ed  with  it*  If  we  anatomize  all 
the  other  reafonings  of  thiis  nature^  we  ihall  find,  that 
they  are  founded  in  the  relation  of  caufe.and  efFed^  and 
that  this  relation  is  either  neai*  or  remote,  dirtSt  or  col-* 
lateral.  Heat  and  light  are  collateral  effects  of  fire^  and 
the  one  tSdSt  may  juftly  be  inferred  from  the  othen 

If  we  would  fatisfy  ourfelves,  therefore,  concerning  the 
nature  of  that  evidence,  which  affures  us  of  all  matters 
of  faS,  We  muft  enquire  how  we  arrive  at  the  knowlege 
of  caufe  and  effeft. 

I  iball  venture  to  afErfflj  as  a  general  propofitlort^ 
which  admits  of  no  exception,  that  the  knowlege  of  this 
relation  is  not,  in  any  iriftance,  attained  by  reafonings 
i  priori  j  but  arifes  entirely  from  experience.  When  we 
find,  that  any  particular  objefls  are  conftantly  conjoined 
with  each  other.  Let  aii  object  be  prefented  to  a  maii 
of  ever  fo  ftrong  natural  reafon  and  abilities;  if  that  ob* 
jeft  be  entirely  new  to  him,  he  will  not  be  able,  by  th« 
inoft  accurate  examination  of  its  fenfible  qualities,  td 
difcover  any  of  its  canfes  or  effefts.  AdaMj  tho'  hii 
rational  faculties  be  fuppdfed,  at  the  very  firft,  entirely 
pcrfeft,  could  not  have  ittferred  from  the  fluidity  and 
tranfparency  of  water,  that  it  would  fuffocate  him,  ot 
from  the  light  and  warmth  of  fire,  that  it  would  coHfom^ 
him.  No  obje£l  ever  difcoverS)  by  the  qualities  which 
appear  to  the  fenfes,  either  the  caufes,  which  produced 
it,  or  the  eSkSts^  which  will  arifc  frotxi  it ;  npr  can  our 
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rcafon,  unai&fted  by  experience,  ever  draw  any  inferences 
concerning  real  exiftence  and  matter  of  fa£t.        ^ 

This  pfopofttiony  that  caufes  and  effeSis  are  Mfcoverahk^ 
not  by  reafon  but  by  experience^  will  readily  be  admitted  with 
regard  to  fuch  objeds,  as  we  remember  to  have  been 
once  altogether  unknown  to  us ;  fince  we  muft  be  con- 
fcious  of  the  utter  inability  which,  we  then  l^y  under  of 
foretelling  what  would  arife  from  them.  Prefcnt  two 
fmooth  pieces  of  marble  to  a  man,  who  has  no  tindlureof 
natural  philofophy  ;  he  will  never  dtfcover  that  they  will 
adhere  together,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  require  great 
force  to  feparate  them  in  a  dire£t  line,  while  they  nxake 
fo  fmall  a  refinance  to  a  lateral  preflure.  Such  events, 
as  bear  little  analogy  to  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  ar^ 
alfo  readily  confefled  to  be  known  only  by  experience; 
nor  does  any  man  imagine  that  the  exploilon  of  gun- 
powder, or  the  attraction  of  a  loadftone  could  ever  be 
difcovered  by  arguments  a  priori.  In  like  manner,  when 
an  efFed  is  fuppofed  to  depend  upon  an  intricate  ma« 
chinery  or  fecret  ftrufture  of  parts,  we  make  no  difficulty 
to  attribute  all  our  knowledge  of  it  to  experience.  Who 
will  aflferty  that  he  can  give  the  ultimate  reafon,  why  milk 
or  bread  is  proper  nourifhment  for  a  man,  not  for  a  lion 
pr  a  tyger  ? 

But  the  fame  truth  may  not  appear,  at  firft  fight,  to 
have  the  fame  evidence  with  regard  to  events,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  us  from  our  firft  appearance  In  the 
world,  which  bear  a  clofe  analogy  to  the  whole  courfe  of 
nature,  and  which  are  fuppofed  to  depend  on  the  fimple 
qualities  of  objeds,  without  any  fecret  ftra£ture  of  parts. 
We  are  apt  to  imaginis,  that  we  could  difcover  thefe  efFeds 
by  the  mere  operations,  of  our  reafon,  without  experience. 
We  fancy,  that,  were  we  brought,  on  a  fudden,  into  this 
world,  we  could  at  firft  haye  inferred,  that  one  Billiard- 
ball  would  communicate  motion  Jo  another  upon  iiTipulfe ; 
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and  that  We  needed  not  to  have  waited  for  the  event,  in 
order  to  pronounce  with  certainty  concerning  it.  Such 
IS  the  influence  of  cuflom,  that,  where  it  is  ftrongeft,  it 
not  only  covers  our  natural  ignorance,  but  even  conceals 
itfelf,  and  feems  not  to  take  place,  merely  becaufe  it  is 
found  in  the  hlgheft  degree. 

But  to  convince  us,  that  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  all 
the  operations  of  bodies,  without  exception,  are  known 
only  by  experience,  the  follpwing  refleftions  may,  per- 
haps, fuffice.     Were   any  objedl  prefented  to  us,  and- 
were  we  required  to  pronounce  concerning  the  effeft, 
which  will  refult  from  it,  without  confulting  paft  obferva* 
tion  ;  after  what  manner,  I  befeech  you,  muft  the  mind 
proceed  in  this  operation  ?     It  muft  invent  or  imagine 
feme  event,  which  it  aCcribes  to  the  object  as  its  cffeSt ; 
and  'tis  plain  that  this  invention  muft  be  entirely  arbl* 
trary.    The  mind  can  never  poi&bly  find  the  effed  in  the 
fuppofed  caufe,  by  the  rooft  accurate  fcrutiny  and  ex* 
amination.     For  the  eSe&  is  totally  different  from  the 
caufe,  and  confequently  can  never  be  difcovered  in  it. 
Motion  in  the  fecond  Billiard-ball  is  a  quite  dlftin£l:  event 
&om  motion  in  the  firft  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
one  to  fuggeft  the  fmalleft  hint  of  the  other.    A  ftone  or 
piece  of  metal  raifed  into  the  air,  and  left  without  any 
fupport,  immediately  falls :   But  to  confider  the  matter 
i  prhrij  is  there  any  thing  we  difcover  in  this  fituation, 
which  can  beget  the  idea  of  a  downward,  rather  than  an 
upward,  or  any  other  motion,  in  the  ftone  or  metal  ? 

And  as  the  firft  Imagination  or  invention  of  a  particular 
effect,  in  all  natural  operations,  is  arbitrary,  where  we 
confult  not  experience  j  fo  muft  we  alfo  efteem  the  fup- 
^fed  tye  or  connexion  between  the  caufe  and  effeft^ 
which  binds  them  together,  and  renders  it  impoflible,  that 
any  other  effefl:  could  refult  from  the  operation  of  that 
caufe.     When  I  fee,  for  inftance,  a  billiard-ball  moving 
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in  a  ftrait  line  toward?  another  ;^  cvpn  fuppofc  ipotion  in 
the  fecojid  ball  Ihould  by  accident  be  fuggefted  to  me,  aa 
the  refult  of  their  contad  or  impulfejmay  I  not  conceive, 
that  a  hundred IdifFerent  events  might  a?  well  follow  from, 
that  caufe  ?  May  not  both  (hefe  baU$  remain  at  abfolute 
reft  ?  May  not  the  firft  balK  return  in  a  ftrait  line,  or 
leap  ofF  from  the  fecond  in  any  line,  or  dire£Uon  ?  All 
thei^  fupppfitions  are  confiftent  and  conceivable,  Why 
then  ihould  we  give  the  preference  to  one,  whicfai  is  no 
more  confiftent  nor  conceivable,  than  the  reft?  All  our 
reafonings  a  priori  will  never  be  able  to  (hew  us  any  foun-i 
Ration  fpr  this  preference. 

In  a  word,  then,  every  effefib  is  a  diftind  event  froo^ 
Its  caufe.  It  could  not^  therefore,  be  difcovered  in  the 
caufe,  and  the  firft  invention  or  conception  of  it,  a  priori^ 
muft  be  entirely  arbitrary.  And  even  after  it  is  fug* 
gifted)  the  conjunction  of  it  with  the  caufe  muft  appeal 
equally  arbitrary ;  fmce  there  are  always  many,  other  ef- 
fe^s,  which,  to  reafon,  muft  feem  fully  as  confiftent  a^d 
patural.  In  vain,  therefore,  ihould  we  pretend  to  deterr* 
inine  any  fingle  event,  or  infer  any  caufe  or  effe^^  with- 
out the  aftiftance  pf  obfervation  and  experience. 

Hence  we  may  difcover  the  reafon)  why  no  philofopher, 
who  is  rational  and  modeft,  has  ever  pretended  to  aifign 
the  ultimate  caufe  of  any  natural  operation,  or  to  ihow 
^iftindly  the  zQioti  of  that  power,  which  produces  any 
finglceiFec^  in  the  univerfc,  'Tis  cpnfefled,  that  the  utr 
mpft  effort  of  human  reafon  is,  to  reduce  the  principles, 
productive  of  natural  phaenomena,  tp  a  greater  (implicity, 
^nd  to  refolve  the  many  p^rtipulgr  efFeds  into  a  few  ge- 
neral caufes,  by  means  of  reafonings  from  analogy,  cx^ 
periepce,  and  obfervation.  But  as  to  the  caufes  of  thei^ 
general  caiifes,  we  ihould  in  vain  attempt  their  difcovery . 
npr  (ball  we  ever  be  ^bl^  tQ  fatisfy  ourfclves,  by'  any  parti- 
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cular  explication  of  th^m*  Tbefe;  ultimate  (prings  and 
piincifJes  are  totally  fhut  up  from  human  curiofity  and 
enquiry.  Elafticity,  gravity,  cohefion  of  parts,  comma* 
nfcation  of  motion  by  impulfe ;  thefe  are  probably  the^ 
ultimate  caufes  and  principles  which  we  ihall  ever  difco- 
ver  in  n^tture ;  and  we  may  efteem  ourfelves  fufficiently 
happy,  if,  by  accurate  enquiry  and  reafoning,  we  can 
trace  up  the  particular  pha^QtiKna  to,  or  near  to,  thefe 
genera]  principles.  The  moft  pstftA  pMlofophy  of  th^ 
natural  kind  only  ftaves  olFour  ignorance  a  little  longer: 
As  perhaps  the  moft  pctftSt  phtlofophy  of  the  moral  ct 
metaphyiical  kind  ferves  only;  to  difcover  larger  portions 
of  our  ignorance.  Thus  the  obfervation  of  human  blindr 
nefs  and  weaknefs  is  the  refult  of  all  philofophy,  and 
meets  us,  at  every  turn,  in  fpight  of  our  endeavours  to 
elude  or  avoid  it. 

-  Nor  is  geometry,  when  taken  into  the  affiftance  of  na*- 
tural  philofophy,  eyer  able  to  remedy  this  defeat,  or  lead 
us  into  the  knowlege  of  ultimate  caufes,  by  all  that  ac«- 
curacy  of  reafoning,  for  which  it  is  fo  juftly  celebrated* 
Every  part  of  mixed  mathematics  goes  upon  the  fuppo- 
iltion,  that  certain  laws  are  eilabliflied  by  nature  in  her 
operations  j  and  abftraft  reafonings  arc  employed,  either 
to  aflift  experience  in  the  difcovery  of  thefe  laws,  or  to 
determine  their  influence  in  particular  inftanoes,  where  it 
depends  upon  any  precife  degrees  of  diftance  and  quantity* 
Thus  'tis  a  law  of  motion,  difcovered  by  experience,  that 
the  moment  or  force  of  any  body  in  motion  is- in  the 
compound  ratio  or  proportion  of  its  folid  contents  and  its 
velocity ;  and  confequently,  that  a  fmall  force  may  re- 
move the  greateft  obftacle  or  raife  the  great^ft  weight,  if 
by  any  contrivance  or  machinery  we  can  encreafe  the 
velocity*  of  that  force,  fo  as  to  make  it  an  overmatch  for 
its  antagonift.  Geometry  aflifts  us  in  the  application  of 
this  law,  by  giving  us  the  juft  dimeniions  of  all  the  parts 
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and  figures,  which  can  enter  into  any  fpecies  of  machine; 
but  flill  the  difcovery  of  the  law  itfdf  is  owing  merely  to 
experience,  and  all  the  abftra£b  reaibnings  in  the  world 
could  never  lead  us  one  ftep  towards  the  knowlege  of  it. 
When- we  reafon  a  priori,  and  confider  merely  any  obje£k 
or  caufe,  as  it  appears  to  the  mind,  independent  of  all 
cbfervation,  it  never  could  fuggeft  to  us  the  notion  ofany 
diftin£l  objed,  fuch  as  its  eSeiBt ;  much  le(s,  Ihew  us  the 
infeparable  and  inviolable  connection  between  them.  A 
man  muft  be  very  fagacious,  who  could  difcover  by  rea* 
foning,  that  cryftal  is  the  eiFe£l:  of  heat,  and  ice  of  cold, 
without  being  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  operations 
of  thefe  qualities, 

P-   A    R    T        11. 

But  we  have  not,  as  yet,  attained,, any  tolerable  fatis- 
faction  with  regard  to  the  queftion  firft  propofed.  Each 
folution  ftill  gives  rife  to  a  new  qucfiion  as  difficult  as 
the  foregoing,  and  leads  us  on  to  farther  enquiries.  When 
it  is  alked,  IFhat  is  the  nature  of  all  our  reajoningi  concerning 
matter  of  fa^?  The  proper  anfwer  fccms  to  be,  that 
they  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  caufe  and  efFed.  When 
again  it  is  alked.  What  is  the  foundation  of  ail  our  reafonings 
and  conclufions  concerning  that  relation?  it  may  be  replied  in 
one  word.  Experience.  But  if  we  ftill  carry  on  our 
iifting  humour,  and  aik,  JVhat  is  the  foundation  of  all  con-^ 
clujions  from  experience?  this  implies  a  new  queftion,  which 
may  be  of  more  difficult  folution  and  explication.  Phi- 
lofophers,  that  give  themfelves  airs  of  fuperior  wifdom  and 
fufficiency,  have  a  hard  tafk,  when  they  encounter  pcr- 
fons  of  inquifitive  difpofitions,  who  puih  them  from  every 
corner,  to  which  they  retreat,  and  who  are  fure  at  laft 
to  bring  them  to  fome  dangerous  dilemma.  The  beft 
expedient  to  prevent  this  confufion,  is  to  be  modeft  in 
our  pretenfions  3  and  even  to  difcover  the  difficulty  our- 
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(elves  before  it  is  objected  Co  us.     By  this  means,  we  maj 
make  a  kind  of  merit  of  our  very  ignorance. 

I  ihall  content  myfelf,  in  this  fed^ion,  with  an  eaiy 
tafk,  and  ihall  pretend  only  to  give  a  negative  anfwer  to 
the  queftion  here  propofed.  I  fay  then,  that  even  after 
we  have  experience  of  the  operations  of  caufe  and  effedl, 
our  conclufions  from  that  experience  are  not  founded  on 
reafoning,  or  any  procefs  of  the  underftanding.  This 
anfwer  we  mufl  endeavour,  both  to  explain  and  to  de- 
fend. 

It  muft  certainly  be  allowed,  that  nature  has  kept  us 
at  a  great  diftance  from  all  her  fecrets,  and  has  afforded 
us  only  the  knowledge  of  a  few  fuperiicial  qualities  of 
obje<5ts,  while  (he  conceals  from  us  thofe  powers  and 
principles,  on  which  the  influence  of  thefe  objeds  entirely 
depends.  Our  fenles  inform  us  of  the  colour,  weight, 
and  confiftence  of  bread  3  but  neither  fenfe  nor  reafon  ever 
can  inform  us  of  thofe  qualities,  which  fit  it  for  the  nou* 
riihment  and  fupport  of  a  human  body.  Sight  or  feeling 
conveys  an  idea  of  the  adual  motion  of  bodies  i  but  as  to 
that  wonderful  force  or  power,  which  would  carry  on  a 
moving  body  for  ever  in  a  continued  change  of  place, 
and  which  bodies  never  lofe  but  by  conmiunicating  it  to 
others ;  of  this  we  cannot  form  the  moft  diftant  con-* 
caption*  But  notwithftanding  this  ignorance  of  natural 
powers  t  and  principles,  we  always  prefume,  where  we  fee 
lik;e  fenfible  qualities,  that  they  have  like  fecret  powers, 
and  lay  our  account,  that  effects,  fimilar  to  thofe,  which 
we  have  experienced,  will  follow  from  them.  If  a  body 
of  like  colour  and  confiftence  with  that  of  bread,  which  we 
have  formerly  eat,  be  prefented  to  us,  we  make  no  fcru- 
pie  of  repeating  the  experiment,  and  cxpeft,  with  ccr- 

f  The  yrord.  Power,  1%  here  ufed  in  a  IoqCip  ^n^  popular  feQle.  The  mora 
»ccur?te  explication  of  i(  would  ^ive  additional  evidence  to  tl^is  argument. 
Soe  Sed.  7. 
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tajnty,  like  nouriihtnent  and  fupport;  Now  this  is  a 
procefs  of  the  mind  or  thought^  of  which  I  would  wil* 
lingly  know  the  foundation;  'Tis  allowed  on  all  hands, 
that  there  is  no  known  conneftion  between  the  fenfi'ble 
qualities  and  the  fecret  powers;  and  confequently,  that 
the  mind  is  not  led  to  form  fuch  a  concluiion  concerning 
their  conftant  and  regular  conjunftion,  by  any  thing 
which  it  knows  of  their  nature.  As  to  paft  Experience^  it 
can  be  allowed  to  give  direSf  and  c^r/^/V information  only 
of  thofe  precifc  objefts,  and  that  precife  period  of  time, 
which  fell  under  its  cognizance :  But  why  this  experience 
fhbuld  be  extended  to  future  times,  and  to  other  objeds, 
which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  only  in  appearance 
fknilar ;  this  is  the  main  queftion  on  which  I  would  in- 
fift.  The  bread,  which  I  formerly  cat,  nourifhed  me  ; 
that  is,  a  body  of  fuch  fenfible  qualities,  was,  at  that 
time,  endued  with  fuch  fecret  powers  :  But  does  it  follow, 
that  other  bread  nruft  alfo  nourifii  me  at  another  time, 
and  that  like  fenfible  qualities  muft  always  be  attended 
with  like  fecret  powers  ?  The  confequence  feems  no* 
wife  necef&ry.  At  leaft,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
there  is  here  a  confequence  drawn  by  the  mind ;  that 
there  is  a  certain  ftep  taken ;  a<proce&  of  thought,  and 
an  inference,  which  wants  to  be  explained.  Thefe  two 
pn^fitions  are  far  from  being  the  fame,  /  have  found 
thatfuth  an  (fh/e^  hat  always  been  attended  with  fuch  an  ejfeSfy 
and  Ifcrefitj,  that  other  ohjeSfs^  which  are^  in  appearance^ 
Jmilar^  will  be  attended  with  fimilar  effe£is^  I  {hall  allow,  if 
you  pleafe,  that  the  one  proportion  may  juftly  be  inferred 
StoxA  the  other :  I  know  in  fa£l,  that  it  always  is  infer- 
red* But.  if  you  infift,  that  the  inference  is  made  by  a 
chain  of  reafoning,  I  defire  you  to  produce  that  reafoning. 
The  connection  between  thefe  propofitions  is  not  in-» 
tuitive.  There  is  required  a  medium,  which  may  enable 
the  mind  to  draw  fuch  an  inference,  If  indeed  it  be  drawn 
by  reafoning  and  argument.     What  that  medium  is,  I 
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mull  confefs,  pafle^  my  comprchenfion ;  and  Yis  incum* 
bent  on  thofe  to  produce  it,  who  aflert,  that  it  really 
exifts,  and  is  the  origin  of  all  our  conclufions  concerning 
matter  of  fa£t, 

This  negative  argument  muft  certainly,  in  procefs  of • 
ttme,  become  altogether  convincing,  if  many  penetrating 
and -able  philoTophers  (hall  turn  their  enquiries  this  way  ;. 
and  no  one  be  ever  able  to  difcover  any  conneSing  pro^* 
pofition  or  intermediate  ftep,  which  fupports  the  under- 
ftanding  in  this  concluiion«  But  as  the  queftion  is  yeti 
new,  every  reader  may  not  truft  fo  far  to  his  own  peae*> 
tration,  as  to  conclude,  becaufe  an  argument  efcapes  his 
refearch  and  enquiry,  that  therefore  it  does  not  really 
exift.  For  this  reafon  it  may.be  requifite  to  venture  up«' 
on  a  more  difficult  taik;  and  enumerating  all  the  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  endeavour  to  (hew,  that  none  of 
them  can  aJFord  fuch  an  argument. 

All  rea(bnings  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.  de- 
monftrative  reafonings,  or  thoie  concerning  relations  of 
ideas,  and  moral  reafonings  or  thofe  coacerning  mattei^ 
of  fatEl  and  exiflence.    That  there  are  no  demonftrative. 
arguments  in  the  cafe,  feems  evident ;  llnce  it  implies  nOr 
contradi£):^n,  that  the  courfe  of  nature  may  change,  and, 
that  an  objed  feemingly  like  thofe  which  we  haire  ex-*' 
perienced,  may  be  attended  with  difitrent  or  contrary  ' 
efieds.     May  I  not  clearly  and  dtftioAly  conceive^  tha^> 
a  body  falling  from  the  clouds,  and  which,  in  all  other 
refped;s,  rcfembles  fnow,  has  yet  the  tafte  of  fait  or  feel- 
ing of  lire:?     Is  there  any  more  intelligible.  propofitiMl: 
t})an  to  affirm,  that  all  the  trees  will  flbttJrtfli  in  D£CEM« 
DBR  and  J/^NU ARY,  and  d^cay  in  MAY-and  JuN^  ?  Nowh 
whatever  is  intelligible,  and  can  be  dii^in&ly  conceivad^t 
implies  no  con  trad  idlidn,  and  can  never  be.  proved-faMf^ 
by  any  demonftra(iv«  arguments  or  s^itra<9r  r^afeniaggf 
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If  we  be,  tnerefore,  engaged  by  argameiits  to  put  tnift 
in  paft  experience,  and  make  it  the  ftandard  of  our  future 
judgment,  thefe  arguments  muft  be  probable  only,  or 
fuch  as  regard  matter  of  fa<St  and  real  exiftence,  according 
to  the  divifion  above-mentioned.  But  that  there  no  ar-* 
guments  of  this  kind,  muft  appear,  if  our  explication  of 
that  fpecies  of  reafoning  be  admitted  as  folid  and  fatisfaC'* 
tory.  Wc  have  faid,  that  all  arguments  concerning  ex- 
iftence are  founded  on  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effed  5 
that  our  knowledge  of  that  relation  is  derived  entirely 
from  experience  i  and  that  all  -^^ur  experimental  conclU- 
fions  proceed  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  future  will  be 
conformable  to  the  paft.  To  endeavour,  therefore,  the 
proof  of  this  laft  fuppofition  by  probable  arguments,  or 
ai^uments  regarding  exiftence,  muft  be  evidently  going 
in  a  circle,  and  taking  that  for  granted,  which  is  the  very 
point  in  queftion. 

In  reality,  all  arguments  from  experience  are  founded 
on  the  fimilarity,  which  we  difcover  among  natural  ob- 
jeds,  and  by  which  we  are  induced  to  expe£fc  efFeds  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe,  which  we  have  found  to  follow  from  fuch 
obje^s.  And  tho'  none  but  a  fool  or  madman  will  ever 
pretend  to  difpute  the  authority  of  experience,  or  to  rejed 
that  great  guide  of  human  life ;  it  may  furely  be  allowed 
a  philofopher  to  have.fo  much  curiofity  at  leaft,  as  to 
examine  the  principle  of  human  nature  which  gives  this 
mighty  authority  to  experience,  and  makes  us  draw  ad-> 
vantage  from  that  fimilarity,  which  nature  has  placed 
among  different  objedls.  From  caufes,  which  appear 
Jinular^  we  cxpe£t  fimilar  effeds.  This  is  the  fum  of  all 
our  experimental  conclufions.  Now  it  feems  evident,  that 
if  this  conclqiion  were  formed  by  reafon,  it  would  be  as 
perfefl  at  iirft,  and  upon  one  inftance,  as  after  ever  £> 
Jong  a  courfe  of  experience.  Rut  the  cafe  is  far  other-r. 
wife.    Nothing  fo  like  as  eggs  j  yet,  no  one,  on  account 
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of  this  apparent  iiniilarity,  expeAs  the  fame  tafte  and  reliih 
in  all  of  them.  ^Tis  only  after  a  long  courfe.of  uniform 
experiments  in  any  kind,  that  we  atuin  a  firm  reliance 
and  fecurity  with  regard  to  a  particular  event.  Novr 
where  is  that  procefs  of  reafoning,  which  from  one  in^ 
fhmce  draws  a  conclufion,  fo  diiFerent  from  that  which 
it  infers  from  an  hundred  infiances,  that  are  nowife  dif- 
ferent from  that  fingle  inftance  ?  This  queftion  I  pro« 
pofe  as  much  for  the  fake  of  information^  as  with  an  in- 
tention of  railing  difficuhies.  I  cannot  find,  I  cannot 
imagine  ^ny  fuch  reafoning.  But  I  keep  my  min^  fiili 
open  to  inftrudion,  if  any  one  will  vouchfafe  to  beflow 
it  on  me. 

'  Should  it  be  faid,  that  from  a  number  of  uniform  ex- 
periments, we  infer  a  connexion  between'  the  fenfible 
qualities  and  the  fecret  powers ;  this,  I  muft  confefs, 
feems  the  fame  difficulty,  couched  in  different  terms. 
The  quefi:ion  ftill  recurs.  On  what  procefs  of  argument 
this  inference  is  founded  ?  Where  is  the  medium,  the  in- 
terpofing  ideas,  which  join  propofitions  fo  very  wide  of 
each  other  ?  'Tis  confeffed,  that  the  colour,  confiftence^ 
and  other  fenfible  qualities  of  bread  appear  not,  of  them^ 
lUves,  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  fecret  powers  of 
oourifliment  and  fupport.  For  other  wife  we  could  in- 
fer thefe  fecret  powers  from  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe 
fenfible  qualities,  without  the  aid  of  experience ;  con- 
trary to  the  fentiment  of  all  philofopbers,  and  contrary 
to  plain  matter  of  fa£t.  Here  then  is  our  natural  ftate 
of  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  powers  and  influence 
ef  all  objeds^  How  is  this  remedied  by  experience  i 
It  only  fliews  us  a  number  of  uniforbi  efFeAs,  refulting 
from  certain  objeds,  and  teaches  us,  that  thofe  parti* 
cular  objefis,  at  that  particular  time,  were  endowed 
with  fiich  powers  and  forces.  When  a  new  obje^,  en« 
dfwed   with  fimilar  fenfible  qualities,  is  produ^d,  we 
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tepect  fitnilar  powers  and  forces,  and  lay  our  accourif 
vnth  a  like  eiFect.     From  a  body  of  like   colour  and 
confiftence  with  bread,  we  look  for  like  nourlfliment  and 
fupport.    But  this  furely  b  a  ftep  or  progrefs  of  the  mind^ 
which  wants  to  be  Explained.     When  a  iman  fays,  Thav^ 
fiund;  in  all  faft  inftanteSy  fuch  fenjible  qualities  conpined 
with  fach  feint  pttwen :  And  when  he  fays,  Jimilar  fen^ 
fifle  ^  qualities  will  always  be  ctm/oined  -with  Jimilar  fecret 
powers 'y  he  is  n<)t' guilty  of  a  tautdlogy,  nol-  are  thefe 
propofttions  in  liny  refpect  -the  fame.     You  fay  that  the 
one  propofition  is  an  inference  from  ihc  other*     But  ydu 
muft-confefs,  tfiat  the 'inference  is  not  intuitive;  -neithef 
is  it  demonftrative  :  Of  what  nature  is  it  then  ?  To  fay 
it  is  experimental,  is  bagging  the/queftion.     For  all  in- 
ferences from  experience  fuppofe,  as   their  foundation, 
that  the  future  will  refemble  the  paft«  an4  that  £milai' 
powers  will  be  conjoined  with  funilar  ienflble  q^alitiestf 
If  there  be  any  fufpicion,  that  the  courfe  of  nature  mxf 
change,  and  that  the  pafl  may  be  no  rule  for, the  future^ 
all  experience  becomes   uielefs,  and  can  give,  rife  to  ncf 
inference  or  conclufion^     'Tis  impoffiUe,  therefore,  chat 
any  arguments  from  experience  can  prove  this  refemblanctt 
of  the  paft  to  the  future  ;  fince  all  thefe  arguments  9kt 
founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  that  refemblance.     Let  thd 
courfe  of  diings  b^  allowed  hkherto  ever  for^ular ;  thaC 
alans,  witiiout  fome  new  argument  or  inference^  proves 
not,  that,  for  the  future,  it  will  continue  fo.    In  vain 
do  you  pretend  to  have  learnt  the  nature  of  bodies  from 
your  paft  experiences     Their  fecret  nature,  and  confe- 
quendy,  all  their  ^e£t«  and  influence  may  change,  with-« 
out  any  change  in  their  fenfible  qualities.     This  happens 
fometimes,  and  with  regard  to  fome  objeA^  :  Why  mxf 
It  not  happen  always,  and  with  regard  to  all  obje£b  I  - 
What  logiCj    what   procefs   of  argument  fecures  yoa 
againft  this  fvppoiition  ?  My  pradice,  you  fay,  refutes 
Qty  dcHibts.     But  you  miflake  the  purport  of  my  queftion« 
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At  an  agent,  I  am  quite  £iti<Aed  in  the  point ;  but  ds  « 
philofopher,  who  has  fome  ihafe  of  cuvi^fity,  I  will^not 
fayfcepticifin,  I  want  to  learn  >f  he  foundation  of  this  in«» 
fcrenee.  No  reading,  no  enquifyhas  yet  he^n  able  to 
remove  my  diftcirttyi  or  give  me^fatisfadion  in  a  aiatter 
of  fuchvaft  importance.  Canl  do  better  than  -prepofe 
the  difficulty  to  the  public,  even:  tfao',  perhaps,  'I  Jiave 
imall  hopes  of  obtaining  afeltition?  We  fliall  stt'leaHj 
by  diis  means,  be  <re|}fiUe  of  our  ignonmce^  if  we  do 
oot  augment  ourknowlege. 

I  muft  confefs,  that  a  man  is  guilty  of  unpardonable? 
arrogance,  who  concludes,  becaufe  an  argument  has  ef- 
caped  his  own  inveftigation,*  that  therefore  it  does  not 
really  exift.  I  mufi  alfo  confels,  that  tho'  all  the  learn-* 
cd,  for  feveral  ages,  (hould  have  employed  their  time 
iti  fruitlefs  fearch  upon  any  fubje£l,  it  may  ftill,  perhaps^ 
lie  rafli  to  conclude  pofitively,  that  the  fubje^l  muft^ 
dierefore,  pafs  all  human  comprehenfion.  Even  tho' 
We  examine  all  thefources  of  our  knowlege,  and  conclude 
diem  unfit  for  fuch  a  fubjedi,  there  may  ftill  remain  a 
fufpicion,  that  the  enumeration  is  not  compleat,  or  the 
examination  not  accurate.  But  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
fent  fubjei^,  there  are  fome  confidenttions,  which  feem  to 
remove  ail  this  accufation  of  arrogance  or  fufpicion  of 
nuflake. 

'Tis  certain,  that  the  moft  ignorant  and  ftupid  pea-« 
fants,  nay  infants,  nay  even  brute  beafts  improve  by  ex« 
pcrience,  and  learn  the  qualities  of  natural  objeds,  by 
obferving  the  efFe£l:s,  which  refult  from  them.  When  a 
child  has  ielt  the  fenlation  of  pain  from  touching  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  he  will  be  careful  not  to  put  his  hand 
near  any  candle;  but  will  expe£t  a  fimilar  effect  from 
^  caufe,  which  is  fimilar  in  its  fenfible  qualities  and  ap- 
pearance. If  you  aiTert,  therefore,  that  the  underftand* 
ing  of  the  child  is  led  into  this  conduiion  by  any  proceis 
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of  argttifient  or  ratiodnationy  I  tnay  juftly  require  you  to 
produce  that  argument ;  nor  have  you  any  pretence  to 
refufe  fo  equitable  a  deoiand.  You  cannot  fay,  that  the 
argument  is  abftrufe)  and  may  poffibly  efcape  your  en- 
quiry ;  fince  you  confeis,  that  it  is  obvious  to  the  c^Mcity 
of  a  mere  infant.  If  you  hefkate,  therefore,  a  momentt 
or  if,  after  reflections  you  produce  any  intricate  or  pro- 
found argument,  you,  in  a  manner,  give  up  the  queftion, 
and  confefs,  that  it  is  not  reafoliing  which  engages  us  to 
fuppoie  tde  paft  refembling  the  future,  and  to  expe£fc 
fimilar  efFeds  from  caufes,  which  are,  to  appearance, 
flmilar.  This  is  the  propofition  which  I  intended  to  en« 
force  in  the  prefent  fedion.  If  I  be  right,  I  pretend  to 
have  made  no  mighty  difcovery.  And  if  I  be  wrong,  I 
muft  acknowledge  myfelf  to  be  indeed  a  very  backward 
fcholar ;  fince  I  cannot  now  difcover  an  argument,  which, 
it  feems,  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me,  long  before  I  was 
out  of  my  cradle. 
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Sceptical  Solution  of  tliefe  Doubts. 

PART      i; 

TH  E  paffion  for  phiiofophy,  like  that  for  religion, 
feems  liable  to  tKis  iriconvehience,  that,  tho*  it 
aims  at  the  corfeflion  of  our  manners,  and  extirpation  of 
Our  vices,  it  may  only  ferve,  by  Imprudent  management, 
to  fofter  a  predominant  inclination,  and  pu(h  the  mind, 
with  more  determined  refolution,  towards  that  fide,  which 
already  ^/r^j  too  much,  by  the  biafs  and  propenfity  of 
the  natural  temper.  *Tis  certain,  that,  while  we  afpire 
to  the  magnanimous  firmnefs  of  the  philofophic  fage,  and 
endeavour  to  confine  our  pleafures  altogether  within  our 
"own  mind^,  we  may,  at  laft,  render  our  philofophy, 
like  that  of  Epictetus,  and  other  Stoicsj  only  a  more 
refined  fyftem  of  felfiihnefs,  and  rcafon  ourfelvcs  out  of 
all  vir&ei  as' well -as  (bcial  enjoyment.  While  we  ftudy 
-with  atteiitidn  the  vanity  of  human  life,  and  turn  all 
our  thoughts  towards  the  empty  and  tranfitory  nature  of 
riches  and  honours,  we  are,  perhaps,  all  the  while  flat- 
tenng  our  ni^tural  indolence,  which,  hating  the  buftle 
of  the  world,  and  drudgery  of  bufinefe,  feeks  a  pretext 
lof  ttti(6tii  ;to  give  itfelf  a  full  and  uncontroled  indul- 
feno^.  There  is,  however,  one  fpecies  of  philofophy, 
which  feems  little,  liable- to  this  incotiTenionce,  and  tha€ 
*'^Voi.  IL  E       '  *becaufe 
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becaufe  it  ftrikes  in  with  no  diforderly  paiSon  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  nor  can  mingle  itfelf  with  any  natural  afFec-' 
tion  or  propenfity ;  and  that  is  the  Academic  or  Scep- 
ncAL  philofophy.  The  academics  talk  always  of  doubts^ 
and  fufpenfe  of  judgment,  of  danger  in  hafty  determina- 
tions, of  confining  to  very  narrow  bounds  the  enquiries 
of  the  uhderftaiiding,  ^nd  of  ren6uncihg  alf  fpeculation^ 
which^lie  not  within  the  limits  of  common  life  and 
practice.  Nothings  therefore,  can  he  more  contrary  than 
flich  a  philofop^iy  to  the  fupine  indolence  of  the  mihd^ 
its  raih  arrogance,  its  lofty  pretenfions,  and  its  fuperfti- 
tious  credulity.  Every  paf&on  is  mortified  by  it,  excqst 
the  love  of  truth ;  and  that  paffion  never  b^  nor  can  be 
carried  to  too  high  a  degree.  'Tis.  furprifing^  therefi)r^ 
that  this'  philofophy y  which,  in  almoft  every  inftance^ 
muft  be  harmlefs  and  innocent,  (bould  be  the  Jubjed  of 
fa  much  groundkfs  reproach  and  obloquy*  But,  perhaps^ 
the  very  circumftance  whkh  renders  it  fo  innocent,  is 
what  chiefly  expofes  it  to  the  publick  hatred  and  refen(« 
ment.  By  flattering  no  irregular  paffion,  it  gains  few 
partisans :  By  oppofing  fo  many  vices  and  follies,  il 
raifes  to  itfelf  abundance  of  enemies,  who  ftigdiatizp  it 
as  libertine,  profane^  and  irreligious.  ' 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  this  philolbphy^  while  it  en^ 
deayours  to  limit  our  enquiries  to  common  life,  IhouU 
ever  undermine  the  reafonings  of  cominoa  JUfi^  and  car- 
ry its  doubts  fo  far  as  to  deftrby  all  a^on,  as.  weU  a^ 
fpeculation.  Nature  will  always  maintain  ber  rigbtjb 
and  prevail  in  the  end  over  any  abftra£l:  reafoning  what^ 
foever.  Tho'  we  fh'ould  conclude^  for  inftance,  as  in  the 
jbregoing  fedion,  that  in  all  reafonings  from  expenei|c^ 
there  is  a  ftep  taken  by  the  mind,  which  is  not  fuj^orted  hjf; 
any  argument  or  proceis  of  ^  underftanding;;  therc^  is  na 
danger,  that.thefe  reafonings,  on  which  almoft  all  know- 
iedged^ponds,. wiU cv^r  be  ^ifFcftcd  by  fuch a di(c|nrcrjr. 
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» 

'  if  the  mind  be  not  engaged.by  argument  to  make  this 
ilep,  it  muft  be  induced  by  feme  other  principle  of  equal 

.  wcught  and  authority ;  and  that  principle  will  prefenre 
its  influence  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  fame. 

.What  th^t  principle. isy  may  well  be  worth  the  pains  of 
enquiry.  ^ 

Suppofe  a  perfon^  tho^  endowed  with  the  ftrongeft  fj|« 
.culties  of /eafon  and  refle<3:ton,  to  be  brought  on  a  fudd^ 
into  this;  world ;  he  would,  indeed,  immediately  obferve 
>  continual  fucceflion  of  obje£ls,  and  one  event  following 
«another^  but  he  would  not  be  able  to  difcover  any  thing 
farther.     He  would  not,  at  firft,  by  any  reafoniilg,  be 
able  to  reach  the  idea  of  caufe  and  efFe£t ;  fmce  the  par- 
ticular powers,  by  which  all  natural  operations  are  per* 
formed,  never  appear  to  the  fenfes  ;  nor  is  it  reafonable 
to  conclude,  merely  becaufe  one  event,  in  one  inftanc^^ 
precedes  another,  that  therefore  the  one  is  the  caufe,  and 
the  other  the  effed.     Their  conjundion  may  be  arbitrary 
^  and  caiuaL ..  There  may  be  no  reafon  to  infer  the  exift* 
ence  of  the  one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other.    And 
In  aword,  fuch  a  perfon  without  more  experience,  could 
iwver  employ  his  conjefture  or  reafoning  concerning  any 
matter  or  faiSl,  or  be  affurcd  of  any  thing  beyond  what 
.was  hnnaediately  prefent,  to  his  memory  and  fenfes. 

'  Suppofe' again,  that  he  has  acquired  more  experiencd» 
and  has  Itvedi  (b  long  in  the  world  as  to  have  obferved 
fimiiar  objefts  or  events  to  be  conftantly  conjoined  tog^ 
tbei; ;  what  is  the  confequence  of  this  experience  ?  He 
immediately  infers  the  exiftence  of  the  one  objeft  from  the 
'appearance  of  the  otjier.  Yet  he  has'  not,  by  all  his  ex* 
•pervenccj  acquired  any  idea  or  knowledge  of  the  fecret 
power,  by  which  the  one  objeil  produces  the  other ;  nor 
is  it,  by  .any  procefs  of  reafoning,  he  is  engaged  to  draw 
dMs  infei^nce.  But  ftill  he  finds  himfelf  determined  to 
dr4w  it;  And  tW  he  (hould  be  convinced, .  that  his  un- 
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Iderftanding  has  no  part  in  the  operation,  he  would  nev&-' 
thelefs  continue  in  the  fame  courfe  of  thinking*  Theie 
is  fome  other  principle,  which  determines  him  to  form  fuch 
a  conclufion. 

Thb  principle  is  Custom  or  Habit.  For  wherever 
the  repetition' of  any  particular  zSt  or  operation  produces 
a  propeniity  to  renew  the  fame  a£l  or  operation,  without 
"being  impelled  by  any  reafoning  or  procefs  of  the  undef- 

'  ftanding ;  we  always  fay,  that  this  propcnfity  is  the  ef- 

•  fcA  of  Cuftom^  By  employing  that  word,  we  pretend 
not  to  have  given  the  ultimate  reafon  of  fuch  a  propen* 
fity.  We  only  point  out  a  prindple  of  human  nature, 
which  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  and  which  is  well 
Icnown  by  its  efFe£ls^    Perhaps,  we  can  pufh  our  enquiries 

-no  farther,  or  pretend  to  give  the  caufe  of  this  caufe ;  biit 

^muft  reft  contented  with  it  as  the  ultimate  principle, 
which  we  can  affign  of  all  our  conclufions  from  expe- 

**rience.     'Tis  fufficient  fatisfaftion,  that  we  can  go  fo 

"far ;  without  repining  at  the  narrovmefs  of  our  facul- 
ties, becaufe  they  will  carry  us  no  &rther.  And  'tis  cer*- 
tain  we  here  advance  a  very  intelligible  propofition  at 
leaft,  if  not  a  true  one,  when  we  affert,  that,  after  the 
conftant  conjundion  of  two  objeds,  heat  and  flame,  for 
inftance,  weight  and  folidity,  we  arc  determined  by  cuf- 

.tom  alone  to  expedi  the  one  from  the  appearalice  of  the 
other.  This  hypothefis  feems  even  the  only  one,  which 
explains  the  difficulty,  why  we  draw,  from  a  thouiand 
inftances,  an  inference,  which  we  are  not.  able  to  draw 
from  one  inftance,  that  is,  in  no  refped,  different  >from 

.them.  Reafon  is  incapable  of  any  fuch  variation.  The 
conclufions,  which  it  draws  from  confidering  one  circle^ 
are  the  fame  which  it  would  form  upon  furveying  all  the 
.circles  in  the  univerfe.     But  no  man,  having  feen  only 

'one  body  move  after  being  impelled  by  another,  could 
infer,  that  every  other  body  will  move  after  a  like  kn*- 

^  -  pulfe. 
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pwlfe.     All  inferences  from  experience,   therefore^  are 
cfifed^  of  cuftom,  not  of  reafoning  *• 

Cuftom, 

^'tjN<»tbinC  ^  "^^'^  ^^^^  tl>>n  ^^^  wnters  even  on  morai,  pciitical,  or  pfy» 
Jkai  SttbjefHts,  to  dtftlnguiA  between  reafon  and  experience;  tnd  to  fuppofe,  that 
tbefe  fp^i^8  of  argumentation  are  entirely  different  from  each  other.    The 
former  arelaken  fov  the  mere  refult  of  our  intelle£^uai  faetritiea,  which  by - 
canfiderlj^  mffi»i  ,the  aatiite  xif  thiogs,  and  examining  the  etTcds,  that 
nuftfoUpw  from  their  operation,  eilabliib  particolar  principles  of  fcience 
and  philofophy.     The  latter  are  fuppofed  to  he  derived  entirely  from  fcnfe 
and  obfecvation,  by  which  we  learn  what  has  a£!ually  refuhed  from  th« 
operation  of  particular  objedls^  and  are  thence  able  to  infer,  what  will,  foirj 
tfae  future,' refolt^  from  them.    Thus,  for  inftance,  the  limitations  and  re- 
Ibaints  of  civil,  government,  and  a  legal  conftitution  may  be  defended,  either 
from  reafin^  which,  reflefHng  on  the  great  frailty  and  corruption  of  human  ^ 
nature,  teaches,  that  no  man  can  (afely  be  trufted  with  unlimited  authority  | 
or  froSA  exptriofft  aqid  hiftory,  which  inform  us  of  the  enormous  abufes  < 
that  ambition,  in  every  a^e  an4  country,  haji  been  fpupd  to  make  of  fo  iia- 
prudeat  a  confidence. 

,  The  (kme  diftSn^lon  hctwizt  re;^  and  eitpenenc^  is  maintained  m  all 
oar  deliberatiOQf  concerning  the  condu^  of  life ;  while  the  experienced 
fi^tefman,  general,  phyfician,  or  merchant  is  trufted  and  followed ;  and  the 
ttppra£lifed  novice,  with  whatever  liatpral^  talents  endowed,  negle^ed  and^ 
^{pifed*  Tho*  it  be  allowed,  that  reafbn  may  form  very  plaufible  conjec- 
tu^e^  with  fegard  to  the  confequeqces  pf  fuch  a  particular  condu£l  in  fuch 
particular  circ'umflances ;  'tis  ftill  Aippofed  imperfe^,  withootthe  afliftimcfr 
of  experience,  which  is  alone  abl^  to  give  ftability  and  certainty  to  the-' 
i£azims,  derived  from  findy  and  reflexion. 

But  notwithiUndxng  that  t^is  diflin£^ion,be  thus  nniveifally  received,  both 
la  the  i£dit  and  fpeculative  fcene;^  of  life,  I  ih^ll  not  fcrupl|e  to  pronounce, ' 

■  '  '  '  "       ^  ' 

Ipat  it  iSf  at  bottom,  erroneous,  or  at  l^fiA*  fuperficial. 

-  ■> 

If  we  examine  thofe  afgumentsi,.  which,  in  «ny  of  tht  fcieneesjihove-men" 
tioned,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  mere  effedh  of  reafoning  and  .reflexion,  they 
win  be  found  to  terminate,  at  laft,  in  ibme  general  principle  or  coHclufiont 
for  which  we  egn  aflign  nq  reafon  but  obfetvatioA  and  experiences  The.  oif* 
If  diffsreace  betwixt  them  and  thofe  ntaxinas,  which  are  vulgarly  efleemed 
the  refolt  of  pare  experience,  is,  that  the  fomer  cannot  be  eftabliihed  with- 
out fome  procefs  of  thought,  and  fome  reflexion  on  what  we  have  obfervef*^ 
in  order  to  difltngutih  its  drcomftaaces,  and  trace  its  conftqacncea :  Whera. 
as  in  the  latter,  the  experienced  eeeat  is  ezaQly  and  iBilly  fimilar  to  that 
which  we  infer  as  the  reliilt  of  eHy  Bi^fH^^  fituation.  The  biftory  of  » 
TiBSKiyt  oraNtKp  makes  us  dread  a  lik^  tyiaaoy  were  our  mortarchu 

S3  (^eed 
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Cufiom,  then,  is  the  great  guide  of  human  lift.     ^Tisy 
that  principle  alone, -which  renders  our  experience  ufeful> 
tp  us,  and  makes  \is  expe£t  for  the  future,  a  iimilar  train 
of  events  with  thofe  which  have  appeared  in  the  paft. 
Without  the  influence  of  cuftom,  we  ihould  be^eiitkety 
Ignorant  of  every  matter  of  fafl:,  beyond  what'  is  imme-  - 
diatel^  prefent  to  the  memory,  and  fenfes.    Wp  fbould 
never  know  how  to  adjuft-  means  to  ends,  or.  to  iBiiiploy 
our  natural   powers  in  the  produflion  of  any  ^fefifefti' 
There  would  be  an  end  at  once  of  al}  ^^'qn,  as  well  a^ 
of  the  chief  part  of  fpeculation^ 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  tho*  our 
conclufioos  from  experience  carry  us  beyond  our  me--. 
nory  and  fenfes,  and  affure  us  of  matters  of  f^&j  which 
}iappened  in  the  moft  diftant  places  and  moft  remote 
^ges;  yet  fome  faft  mu|l  ^ways  be  pref^nt  to  the  fenfe? 

fy^  from  the  reftraioti  of  laws  and  fenates  t  But  thp  otiieryatioB  of  anj 
firaud  or  cruelty  in  private  life  ip  fujfHcient,  with  the  iid  df  sriittle  thought, ' 
tp  give  us  the  fam0  apprehenfion  ;  while  it  ferves  aa  ah  ihftance  of  the  ge- 
neral corruption  of  .human  nature,  and  ihpw^  u$  the  danger  whifh  we  muft/ 
ipcur  by  repofing  an  intire. confidence  in  mankind.  In  |)oth 'ca(^s,  *ti| 
experience  which  it  ultimately  the  foundation  of  pur  viferejiGe  and  con-' 
c)ufioiu 

There  ii  no  man  A>  young  and  uneiperjieoccdf  at  QOt  ,to  have  fpnred  fiom. 
o]^ervat]0]»y  mai^  .general  aivd  juft  maxims  concerning  human  afiairs  an4 
the  conduct  of  life  3  but  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that,  when  a  man  comes  t« 
put  thefe  in  pra^Wce,  he  will  lie  extremely  liable  to  error,  till  time  «nd  far- 
ther experience,  both  enlarge  thelb  marimi,  and  teach  him  their  proper 
life  and  application.    In  every  fituat«6n  or  ipadcnty  there  are  naay  particukr 
and  feemingly  minute  circomftancet,  which  the  oMnof  grealeft  talqitt^ 
aft  firft>  apt  to  overlook,  though  on  them  (he  juftnefs  of  his'  conclu£oos». 
and  confequently  the  prudence  of  his  eondu^^  entirely  depend*    Kac  t^ 
lientibn,  that,  to  a  young  beginner,  the  general 'oKfervatioiM  4«d  maxims 
occur  not  always  on  the  pr»pcr  eccaiians^  nor  cgn  be  iouncdiatdiy  applied 
^th  due  calmneft  and  diftin<£^onf    The  troth  \g,  an  unexperienced  reafoner 
could  be  no  reaihner  at  aNj  wert  he  aUbl«tily  tmexperieacad  j   and  wheu 
we  aflign  that  chara£^er  to  any  one,  iveqwan  it  on^  in  a  coippasative  ienfe^ 
and  fuppofe  lam  po^efled  pf  ^petience^  n  «  if&aUer  ^td  watt  inip«rf(^& 

«•  or 
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<6r  memory,  from  wMc]^  we  maijr  fk&  proceed  in  draf^n| 
tiiefe  conclufionSf  A  man,  who  (hould  find  in  a  de|er£ 
country  the  remains  of  pompous  buildings,  would  coh- 
clude,  that  the  Country  had,  in  antient  times,  been  culr 
,ti¥^ed  by  civilized  inhabitants ;  but  did  nothing  of  thif 
nature  occur  to  him,  he  could  neirer  form  fuch  an  infer 
xetice.  Wc  learn  th'e  events  of  former  ages  from  hifto- 
17 ;  but  then  we  muft  perufe  the  volumes,  in  which  this 
inftru£tion  is  con^ned,  and  thenc0  carry  up  our  infe- 
rences from  one  teftimony  to  another,  till  we  arrive  a^ 
the  eye-witnefTes  and  fpeftators  of  thefe  diftant  eventi^ 
la  a  word,  if  we  proceed  not  upon  fome  fa£l,  prefent  to 
the  memory  or  fenfes,  our  reafonings  wcaxld  be  merely 
hypothetical ;  and  however  the  particular  links  might  be 
€onne£led  with  each  other,  the  whole  chain  of  inferences 
would  have  nothing  to  fupport  it,  nor  could  we  ever,  by 
Us  means,  arrive  at  the  knowlege  of  any  real  exjftence^ 
Jf  I  aik,  why  you  believe  any  particular  matter  of  fa(%^ 
which  you  relatet  you  muft  tell  me  fome  reafon ;  and 
this  reafon  will  be  fpme  other  fa(9,  conneded  with  it ; 
3ut  as  you  cannot  proceed  after  this  manner,  in  infinitum^ 
you  muft  at  laft  terminate  in  fome  fa£t,  which  is  prefent 
to  your  memory  or  fenfes;  or  muft  allow  that  your  be- 
lief is  entirely  without  foundation. 

-  Wliat  then  is  the  ccncltifion  of  the  whole  matter  ?  A 
fimple  one  ;  tho'  it  muft  be  confefied,  pretty  remote  front 
the  common  theories  of  philofophy.  All  belief  of  matter 
of  faift  or  real  exiftence  is  derived  merely  from  fome  ob- 
jed,  prefent  to  the  memory  or  fenfes,  and  a  cuftomary 
tonjunftion  betwixt  that  and  any  other  6bjc&.  ^  Or  in 
^er  words ;  having  found,  in  many  inftances,  that  any 
two  kinds  of  bbjeds,  flame  and  heat,  fnow  and  cold, 
have  always  been  conjoined  together ;  if  flame  or  fnov^ 
be  prefented  anew  to  our  fenfes ;  the  mind  is  carried 
bycfiftom  to  e^cpe^  heat  or  cold^.and  to  bilitvey  that 

£  4  (^ch 
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iuch  2' quality  does  exi^ft,  i^nd  will  difcoVer- itfcilf  ilpost 
-a  nearer  approach.  This  belief  is  the  necefiary  refult-of 
l^laciiig  the  mind  in  Cuch  circumftances.  'Tis  an  opera*- 
tion  of  the  foul,  when  we  are  fo  fituated,  as  tinavoidable 
^s  to  feel  the  paffion  of  love,  when  we  receive  benefit^ 
t>r  hatred,  when  we  meet  with  injuries.  All  thcfc  opci- 
rations  are  t  fpecies  of  natural  inftin£b,  which  no  rea«> 
fonlng  or  procefs  of  the  thought  and  underftahding  is 
able,  either  to  produce,  or  to  prevent. 

At  this  poirit,  it  would  be  very  allowable  for'  us  tci 
ftop  our  philofophical  refearcbes.  In  moft  quefiions,  we 
can  never  make  a  fingle  ftep  farther ;  and  in  all  queftions, 
we  muft  terminate  here  at  laft,  after  our  mofl  reftlei^ 
and  curious  epquiries.  But  ftill  our  cUriofity  will  -be 
pardonable,  perhaps  commendable,  if  it  carry  us  on  td 
ftill  fieirther  refearcbes,  and  make  us  examine  more  accur 
rately  the  nature  of  this  beliefy  and  of  the  cu/hmary  conr 
junSiiony  whence  it  is  derived.  By  this  means  we  majr 
meet  with  fome  explications  and  analogies,  that  will 
give  fatisfadion  ;  at  leaft  to  fuch  as  love  the  abftrad 
fciences,  and  can  be  entertained  with  fpeculations,  which^ 
however  accurate,  may  ftill  retain  a  degree  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty.  As  to  readers  of  a  different  tafte ;  the  re- 
maining part  of  this  fedion  is  not  calculated  for  them,* 
^d  the  iblk>wij^  enquiries  may  well  b^  ujid^rftood,  thq^ 
it  i>e  n?gl€£)ed, 

*         * 

PART       II. 

There  is  nothing  more  free  than  the  imagiilation  of 
man ;  and  tho'  it  cannot  exceed  that  original  ftock  of 
ideas,  which  is  furni(hed  by  the  internal  and  external 
fenfes,  it  has  unlimited  power  of  mixing,  compounding, 
Separating,  and  dividing  thefe  ideas,  to  all  the  varieties 
of  fidtion  and^vifion.c    It  can  feign  a  train  of  /eiient^y. 
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wh>i  all  Ac  appearance  of  reality,  afcribe  to  them  a  par- 
ticular time  and  place,  conceive  them  as  exiftent,  and 
paint  them  out  to  itfclf  with  every  circumftance,  that 
beloi^s  to  any  hiftorical  faft,  which  it  believes  with  the 
grcateft  certainty.  Wherein,  therefore,  confifts  the  dif- 
ference between  fuch  a  fi6}:ion  and  belief  ?  It  lies  not 
fljerely  ip  any  peculiar  idea,  which  is  annejced  to  fuch  a 
Cpnception^  as  commands  our  aflent,  and  which  is  want* 
jng  to  every  known  fi£ltioi).  For  as  the  mind  has  aur 
thqrity  oyer  all  its  ideas,  it  could  voluntarily  annex  this 
partiq^ar  idea  to  any  fi&ion,  and  confequently  be  able 
to  believe  whatever  it  pleafes  5  contrary  to  what  we  find 
by  4aily  expjerience.  We  can»  in  our  conception,,  join 
fbe  head  of  a  inaa  tto  the  body  of  a  horfe ;  but  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  beiieye,  that  fuph  an  animal  has  ever 
really  exiftqdf 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  difference  between  ^r- 
tim  and  hUef  lies  in  fome  fentiment  or  feeling,  which  is 
annexed  to  the  latter,  not  to  the  former,  and  which  de- 
pends not  on  the  will,  nor  can  be  commanded  at  plea-. 
fure.  It  muft  be  excited  by  nature,  like  all  other  fen- 
timents  ;  and  muft  arife  from  the  particular  fituation,  in 
vvfaich :  die  mind  is  placed  at  any  particular  juncture.- 
Whenever  any  objeS:  isprefented  to  Khe  memory  or  fen- 
fcs,  it  immediately,  by  the  force  of  cuftom,  carries  the 
imagination  to  conceive  that  obje£^,  which  is  ufualiy 
conjoined  to  it  9  and.  this  conception  is  attended  with  a* 
feeling  or  fentimeht,  different  from  the  loofe  reveries  of 
^efaney.  In  this  confifts  the  whole  nature  of  belief. 
For  as  there  is  no  matter  of  faft  which  we  believe  fo- 
firmly,  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  contrary,  there' 
would  be  no  difference  between  the  conception  aflented 
to,  and.  that  which  is  rejedled,  were  it  not  for  fome  fen- 
timent, which  diftinguiihes  the  one  from  the  other.  If 
I  fee  a  biUiard-ball  m#ving  towards^  another  on  a  fmooth 

tabic. 
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table,  I  can  eafily  conceive  it  to  ftop  upon  conta^ft-* 
This  conception  implies  no  contradidion  j  but  ftiil  it 
feels  very  differently  from  that  conceptiith,  by  whk^  I 
fcprefent  to  myfelf  the  impulfe,  and  the  communicttioia 
of  motion  from  one  ball  to  another. 

« 

Were  we  to  a  attempt  a  definition  of  this  fentiment, 
we  {bould,  perhaps,  find  it  a  very  difficult,  if  not  an  im- 
poiSble  talk ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  we  fhould  fendea- 
voiir  to  define  the  feeling  of  .cold  or  paffion  of  anger,  td 
(ft  creature  who  never  had  an  experience  of  thefe  fenti- 
tnents.    Belief  is  the  true  and  proper  name  of  th& 
feeling ;  and  no  one  Is  e^er  at  a  lofs  to  know  the  mean*- 
ing  of  that  term :  becaufe  every  man  is  every  moment 
conicious  of  the  fentiment  reprefented  by  it.   It  may  nol?^ 
however,  be  improper  tx>  attempt  a  defcription  of  this  fen^ 
timent ;'  in  hopes  we  may,  by  that  means,  arrive  at  fom^ 
9naIogie39  which  may  afford  a  n>ore  perfe£k  explicadon 
of  it.    I  fay  theo,  that  belief  1%  nothing;  bi^^t  a  pK>i:e 
vivid,  lively,  forcible,  firm,  ftesdy  condeption  of  ani  ob* 
je<9:,  than  what  the  imagination  alone  is  evor  able  to 
attain.'   This  variety  of  terms,  which  may  feem  fo  «a^ 
philofophical,  is  intended  only  to  esKplrefs  that  aft  of  di^ 
mind,  which  readers  realities,  or  What  i^  ialktn  for.filcli^ 
oaore  prefent  to  u«  than  fidions,  tauten  them  to  weigh 
aiore  in  the  thought,  and  gives  tJiciA  a  fuperior  infitiencii 
on  the  paffions  and^  imagination.     Provided  ^tre-i^m 
about  the  thing,  'tis  needlefs  to'difj^ute  about  the  tenxis«^ 
The  imagination  has  the  commadd  over  all  its  ideas,  an4 
can  join  and  rm%  and  vary  th^m^  in  all  the  way3  po& 
Able.    It  may  conceive  fii£titiou^jpl^^  with  all  the  cir* 
cumftances  of  place  and  timei»    It  may  fet  ttem,  in  % 
manner,  before  our  eyes,  in  tbtir  true  colours^  joft  at 
t)iey  might  hav^  exifted.    But,  as  it  is  impoffibl^,  that 
that  faculty  of  imagination  can  ever^ ,  of  itfelf,  re^ebr. 
belief,  'tis  evideiit,  that  ^ief  cpnfifts  not  in  the  peculiar:. 

nature 
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nature  or  order  of  ideas^  but  in  the  manner  of  their  con- 
ception, and  in  their  feeling  to  the  mind.     I  confefs,  that 
'tis  impoiEble  perfei3:ly  to  explain  this  feeling  or  ipanner 
of  conception.     We  may  make  ufe  of  words,  which  ex- 
prefs'fomcthing  near  it.     But  its  true  and  proper  narnc^ 
^&  we  obferved.  before,  is  belief  i  which  is  a  term^  that 
every  one  fufficicntly  underftands  in  common  life.    And 
lu  pl^lofopby,  we  can  go  no  farther  than  affert,  that; 
Hlef  is  fomethinj^  felt  by  the  mind,  which  diftinguifliea 
fte  ideas  of  the  judgment  from  the  fidlions  of  the  ima- 
ginatioii.      It  give^  them   more   force  and   influence  > 
makes  them  appear  of  greater  importance  ;  inforces  them 
in  the  mind;  and  renders  tliem  the  governing  principla 
of  all  our  g.ftions,     I  hear  at  prefect,  for  inftancc^  a  per-^ 
Ida's  voice,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted ;  and  the  foun4 
comes  as,  from  the  next  room.     This  impreflion  of  rpy 
fettfes  immediately  conveys  my  thought  to  the  ^rfon^ 
^gether  with  all  the  furrounding  obje£);$.     I  p^jnt  thenv 
out  to  myfelf  as  exifting  at  pjnefenty  widi  the  fame  .qua^ 
lities  and  relations,  of  which  I  formerly  knew  tl^em  pof-« 
fei^.    Thefe  idea^  take  failer  bold  of  my  mind,  than 
ideas  of  aii  inchanted  caftle,  /  They  ari;  very  different 
to  the  feeling,    and  have  4  much  greater  influence  of 
cirery  kind^^  either  to  give  pleafur^  or  pain,  'joy  or  for- 
row.  '     '1    ■       -"       •.•'  -  ■  '-  ..;••'•? 

.•  •  •  •  t  I  • 

^•*>^1<  111*.'       _•..;»  ' 

^  Let  us,  the^i,  take  in  the .  virhplcs  compafs,  of  thisJoc^ 
tline,  and  allow^  |hat  iht  fontiment  of.  belief  is  nothing 
b)}t  a  conception  of  an  obje£t  more  intenfe  a,nd  fteady 
than  what  attends  the  mere  ii6tion3  of  the  imagination, 
and  that  this  manner  of  conception  arifes  from  a  cufto- 
niary  conjun^Hon  of  the  objefl  with  fpnaething  prefent  to 
&e  njemory  or  fcnfes  :  1  believe  that  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult, upon  thefe  fuppofitbns,  to  find  other  operations  of 
tbe  mind  analogous  to  it^  and  to  trace  up  thefe  phsenQr 
^tpa  to  principles  ftill  nxore  gcncr^L 
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We  have  already  obferved,  that  nature  has  eftablifhed' 
connexions  among  particular  ideas,  and  that  no  foon^r 
one  idea  occurs  to  our  thoughts  than  it  Introduces  its 
correlative,   and  carries  our  attention  towards  it,  by   a 
gentle  and  infenfi^ble  movement,     Thefe   principles  of 
connexion  or  affociation  we  have  reduced  to  three,  viz^ 
Refeynbhin^e,    ConU^uity\  ^zni.  Caufation^    which  are  the! 
^nly  boiids,  that  unite  our  thpughts  together,  and  bjeget 
that  regular  train  of  reflection  or  difcourfe,  which,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  takes  place  among  all  mankind.' 
Now  here  .arifes  a  queftion,  on  which  the  folution  of  the 
prefent  dIfEculty  will  depend*     Does  it  happen,  in  all 
thefe  relations,  that,  when  one  of  the  objicfts  is  pre- 
fented  to  the  fenfes  or  menlory,  the  mind  is  not  only 
canied  to  theconcejition  of  the  correlative,  but  reaches 
^  fieadier  and  ftronger  conception  of  it  than  what  odier* 
Wife  it  would  have  been  able  ta  attain  ?  This  feems  to  be 
the  cafe  with  that  belief,  which  arifes  from  the  relation 
of  caufe  and  efFe^.     And  if  the  tafe  be  the  fame  with' 
the  other  relations  or  principles  of  aflbciation,^  this  may 
be  eftabliflied  as  a  general  law,  wllich  talces  place  in  all 
the  operations  of  the  mind* ' 

We  may,  therefore,  obferve,  as  the  firft  experiment 
to  our  prdfeht  pufpofe,  that  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
pifture  of  an  abfent  friend,  our  litz  of  him  is  evidently 
enlivened  by  the  refimblanc^i  and  that  every  paffion, 
which  that  idea  occafions,  whether  of  joy  or  forrow,  ac- 
quires new  force  and  vigour.  In  producing  this  cflfeft, 
there  concur  both  a  relation  and  a  prefent  impreffion. 
Where  thie  pifture  bears  him  ho  rcfcmblance,  or  at  leaft 
was  not  intended  for  him,  it  never  fo  much  as  conveys 
our  thought  to  him  :  And  where  it  ii  abfent,  as  well  as 
the  perfon  ;  though  the  mind  may  pafs.  from  the  thought 
of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other  j  it  feels  its  idea  to  be 
rather  weakened  than  enlivened  by  that  tranfition.    -We 

take 
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take  a  pleafure  in  viewing  tbfe  piStiire  of  a  friend,  when 
'tis  fet  before  ^tis ;  but  when  'tis  removed,  rather  chufe  to 
^coniider  him  diredly,  than  by  reflexion  in  an  image^ 
vrliich  is  equally  diftant  and  obfcure. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
may  be  confidered  as  experiments  of  the  fame  nature, 
The  devotees  of  that  fuperftition  ufually  plead  in  excufe 
of  the  mummeries,  with  which  they  are  upbraided,  that 
they  feel  the  good  effeft  of  thofe  external  motions,  and 
pofiures,  and  afUons,  in  enlivening  their  devotion  and 
H|uickenit)g<  theit  fervor,  which  otherwife  would  decay, 
if  dire£ted  intirdy  to  difhmt  and  immaterial  obje£ls»  We 
Ihadow  out  the  objects  of  our  faith,  fay  they,  in  fen- 
iible  types  and  images,  and  render  them  more  prefent  to 
us  by  the  immediate  prefencc  of  thefe  types,  than  'tis 
■poffible  for  us  to  do,  merely  by  an  intelle£tual  view  and 
conS^Mplatlon.  Seniible  obje<^s  havp  always  a  greater 
jnflu|pce  on  the  fancy  than  any  other ;'  and  this  influence 
they  ^readily  convey  to  thofe  ideas,  to  which  they  are 
related,  and  which  they  refemblc.  I  fhali  only  infer 
from  thefe  praftices,  and  this  reafoning,  that  the  effeft 
of  refemblance  in  enlivening  the  ideas  is  very  common  j 
and  as  in  every  cafe  a  refemblance  and  a  prefent  impref- 
fion  mufl  concur,  we  are  abundantly  "fupplied  with  expe- 
riments to  prove  the  reality  of  the  foregoing  principle. 

We  may  add  force  to  thefe  experiments  by  others  of  a 
different  kindj  in  confidering  the  effects  of  coi^tiguity 
as  well  as  oif  refemblance.  'Tis  certain  that  diftance  di- 
miniOies  the  force  of  every  idea,  and  that  upon  our 
approach  to  any  object ;  tho'  it  does  not  difcover  itfelf  ' 
to  our  (enfes ;  it  operates  upon  the  mind  with  an  in* 
fluence,  which  imitates  an  immediate  imprefHon.  The 
thinking  on  any  objedl  readily  tranfports  the  mind  tp 
what  is  contiguous  ;  but  'tis  only  the  actual  prefence  of 
an  objeft,  that  tranfports  it  with  a  fuperior  vivacity* 
-       •  When 
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When  I  am  a  few  miles  from  holtie,  ivhatcver  relates  td 
it  touches  IM  more  nearly  than  when  I  am  two  hundred 
leagues  diftam ;  tho'  even  at  that  diftance  the  reflediHg 
on  any  thing  in  the-  neighbourhood  of  my  friends  or  fa- 
mily naturally  produces  an  idea  of  them.  Bat  ar  in  t;hi9 
latter  cafe,  both  the  objediis  of  the  mind  are  ideas  j  not- 
withftanding  there  is  an  eafy  tranfition  l^etween  fhem  t 
that  tranfition  alone  is  not  able  to  give  a  fuperior  vivstr 
city  to  any  of  the  ideas,  for  want  of  fome  immediate  im-^ 
preflion  *. 

'  No  one  can  doubt  but  caufation  has  the  fame  infliience 
ds  the  other  two  relations  of  refemblance  and  contiguity* 
Superftitious  people  are  fond  of  the  relidss  of  faints  an4 
holy  men,  for  the  fame  reafon^  that  they  feek  after  types 
or  images,  in  order  to  enliven  their  devotion,  and  give 
them  a  more  intimate  and  ftrong  conception  of  thoie 
exemplary  lives,  which  they  defire  to  imitate.  Naw  'tis 
evident,  that  one  of  the  beft  reli£b,  which  a  devotee 
could  procure,  would  be  the  handy  work  of  a  faint ;  and 
if  his  cloaths  and  furniture  are  ever  to  be  confidered  in 
tteis  light,  *tis  becaufe  they  were  once  at  his  difpofal,  and 
were  moved  and  afFe£ied  by  him ;  in  which  refpeft  they 
are  to  be  confidered  as  imperfedt  efFeds,  and  as  con* 

*  *'  Naturane  nobb,  inquit,  datura  dicaxn,  an  errors  qiiodam>  nt,  cum  et 
**  loca  videamus,  in  quibus  memoria  dignos  viros  acceperimtis  multom^.  efft. 
**  verfatos,  magis  xnoveamur,  quam  iiquando  eonmi  fpfonim  aot  fa£h  audia* 
<*  mus  aut  fcriptum  aliquod  legamiis  ?  Velut  ego  nunc  moveOr.  VenSi 
f'  enim  nihi  Piatonis  in  xnenteoiy  quern  accepimus  prlmum  luc  diiV 
**  putare  iblitum  :  Cujus  Qtiam  illi  hortuli  proplnqui  non  memoriam  folum 
*'  m'lhi  afFerunt,  fed  ipfum  videntur  in  confpe6tu  meo  hxc  ponere.  H!c 
^*  SftvsiTTjjs,  hie  Xehocrates,  hie  ejus  auditor  Pol  km  o  ;  cujasipfa* 
'*  ilia  fpHio  fnit,  qunm  yldeamus.  <  Equid^m  etiaii\.  curiaoi  notem,  Ho» 
**  T4X.IAM  dicoV  non  hanc  novam,  quae  mihi  minor  eife  videtur  poftquant 
**  eft  major,  folebam  intuens,  ^cipionem,  Catonem,  Lalium,  nof- 
**  trum  vero  in  primis  avum  cogitare.  Tanta  vis  admonitionVs  efl  in  locis  | 
*f  ut  noB  Ane  caafa  lut  his  memoiis  dedo^a  fit  difcipUaa/*  CicztLO  tU  J^- 
eij^usi    Lib«  ^ 
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nc^ed  with  him  by  a  0u>rter  chain  of  confequcnces  thas 
axky  of  thofe,  by  wMch  we  learn  the  cealky  of  hi9 
^xiftcjice. 

Siippofe,  that  the  fon  of  a  friend,  who  had  been  long 
dead'or  abfent,  were  prefentad  to  us ;  'tis  evident,  that 
this  objeft  would  inftantly  revive  its  correlative  idea,  and 
recal  to  our  thoughts  all  paft  intimacies  and  familiarities 
in  more  lively  colours  than  they  woulrf  otherwifc  have 
appeared  to  us.  This  is  another  phaenomenon,  whicli 
feems  to  prove  the  principle  above-mentioned. 

We  may  obferve,  that  in  thefe  phacnomena  the  belief 
»f  the  correlative  dbje6l  is  always  pre-fuppofed ;  with- 
out which  the  relation  could  have  no  efFe£t  in  enlivening 
the  idea.  The  influence  of  the  piflure  fuppofes,  that 
we  lelieve  our  friend  to  have  once  exifted.  Obntiguity 
to  home  can  never  excite  our  ideas  of  home,  unlefs  w« 
lelteoe  that  it  really  exifts;  Now  I  aflert,  that  this  be- 
lief, where  it  reaches  beyond  the  memory  or  fenfes,  is  of 
St  fimilar  nature,  and  arifes  from  fimilai*  caufes,  with  the 
tranfition  of  thought  and  vivacity  of  conception  here  ex- 
plained. When  I  throw  a  piece  of  dry  wood  into  a 
fire,  my  mind  is  immediately  carried  to  conceive,  that  it 
augments,  not  extingullhes  the  flame.  This  tranfition 
of  thought  from  the  caufe  to  the  effeft  proceeds  not  from 
teafon.  It  derives  its  origin  altogether  from  cuftom  and 
experience.  And  as  it  firft  begins'  from  an  objeft,  pre- 
fent  to  the  fenfes,  it  renders  the  idea  or  conception  of 
flame  more  ftrbng  and  lively  than  any  loofe,  floating 
reverie  #f  the  imagination.  That  idea  arifes  immediately. 
7he  thought  moves  inftantly  towards  it,  and  conveys  to 
ft  all  that  force  of  conception,  which  is  derived  from  the 
impreffion  prefent  to  the  (cnfes.  When  a  fword  is  levelled 
at  my  breaft,  does  not  the  idea  of  wound  and  pain  ftrikc 
me  more  ftrongly^  than  when  a  glafs  of  wine  is  pre- 
Anted  ti>iDe9  even  tbo'  by  accidont  this  idea  (hould  oc^ 

cur 
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cur  after  the  appearance  of  the  latter  objcift  f  But  y^hsLi 
•is  there  in  this  i^hole  matter  to  taufe  fuch.  a  Arong  con- 
ception, except  only  a  prefent  obje£t  and  a  cuftomary 
tranfition  to  the  idea  of  another  objefb,  which  we  have 
been  accuftomed  to  conjoin  with  the  former  ?  This  is  the 
whole  operation  of  the  mind  in  all  our  copdufions  con* 
cerning  matter  of  fad  and  exiftence  ;  and  'tis  a  fatisfac- 
tion  to  find  fome  analogies,  by  which  it  may  be  explain- 
ed. The  tranfition  from  a  prefent  obje£l  does  in  all  cafes 
give  ftrength  and  folidity  to  the  related  idea. 

Here,  then,  is  a  kind  of  pre-eftabliihed  harmopy  be- 
tween the  courfe  of  nature  and  the  fuccefilon  of  our  ideas  ; 
and  tho'  the  powers  and  forces,  by  which  the  former  is 
governed,  be  wholly  unknown  to  us ;  yet  our  thoughts 
and  conceptions  have  ftill,  we  find,  gone  on  in  the  fam^ 
train  with  the  other  works  of  nature.  Cuftom  is  that 
admirable  principle,  by  which  this  correfpondence  has 
been  effeiled ;  fo  neceflary  to  the  fubfiftence  of  our  fpe- 
cies,  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduft,  in  every  circum- 
flance  and  occurrence  of  human  life.  Had  not  the  pre- 
sence of  an  objc£l  inflantly  excited  the  idea  of  thofe 
obje£ls,  commonly  conjoined  with  it,  all  our  knowlege 
muft  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow  fphere  of  our  me- 
mory and  feufes  \  and  we  fliould  never  have  been  able  to 
adjuft  means  to  ends,  or  employ  our  natural  powers^ 
either  to  the  producing  of  good,  or  avoidiiig  of  evil,^ 
Thofe,  who  delight  in  the  difcovery  and  contemplation 
oi final  caufesy  have  here  ample  fubjedl  to  employ  their 
wonder  and  admiration. 

I  (hall  add,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
theory,  that  as  this  operation  of  the  mind,  by  which  w* 
infer  like  efFeSs  from  like  caufes,  and  vice  verjh^  is  (b 
•eflential  to  the  fubfifience  of  all  human  creatures,  it  is 
j)ot  probable  that  it  could  be  trufted  tq  the  fallacious  de- 
dudlions  of  our  reafon,  which  is  flow  in  its  opef^tions  ^ 

appears 
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appears  not,  in  any  degree,  during  the  firft  years  of  In- 
fancy ;  and  at  beft  is,  in  every  age  and  period  of  human 
life,  extremely  liable  to  error  and  miftake.  'Tis  more 
conformable  to  the  ordinary  wifdom  of  nature  to  fecure 
fo  neceflary  an  a£t  of  the  mind,  by  fome  inftin£),  or  me- 
<:hanical  tendency,  which  may  be  infallible  in  its  opera- 
dons,  may  difcover  itfelf  at  the  firft  appearance  of  life 
and  thought,  and  may  be  independent  of  all  the  laboured 
dedudions  of  the  underftanding.  As  nature  has  taught 
us  the  ttfe  of  our  limbs,  without  giving  us  the  know«- 
ledge  of  the  mufcles  and  nerves,  by  which  they  are 
aduated ;  fo  has  {he  implanted  in  us  an  ioftin£t,  which 
carries  forward  the  thought  in  a  correfpondent  courfe  to 
that  which  ihe  has  eftabliflied  among  external  ohjtSts  ; 
though  we  are  ignorant  of  thofe  powers  and  forces,  on 
which  this  regular  courfe  and  fuccei&on  of  obje£ls  totally 
aejwnds. 
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Of  Probability  *. 

TH  (y  there  be  no  fticb  thing  as  Cbana  in  the  world  ; 
oar  ignorance  of  the  real  ca^fe  of  any  event  has. 
the  fame  influence  on  the  underftanding,  and  begets  a 
like  fpecies  of  belief  or  opinion. 

There  is  certainly  a  probability,  which  arifes  from  a 
fuperiority  of  chances  on  any  fide ;  and  according  as  this 
fsperiority  encreafes,  and  furpafles  the  oppofice  chances, 
tke  prob^lity  receives  a  proportionable  encreafc,  and 
begett  flHl  a  higher  degree  of  belief  or  ailent  to  that  fide, 
ia  which  we  difeover  the  fuperiority.  .  If  a  dye  were 
marked  with  one  figure  or  number  of  fpots  on  four  fides, 
atKi  ti^ith  another  figure  or  number  of  fpots  on  the  two 
remaining  fides,  it  would  be  more  probable,  that  the 
brmer  would  turn  up  than  the  latter ;  tho'  if  it  had  a 
tboufand  fides  marked  in  the  fame  manner,  and  only 
one  fide  different,  the  probability  would  be  much  higher, 
snd  our  belief  or  expedation  of  the  event  more  ftead;^ 
and  fecure.  This  procefs  of  the  thought  or  reafoning 
may  feem  trivial  and  obvious ;  but  to  thofe,  who  confi« 

*  Mr.  Locks  dividet  all  argomenU  into  <leinonftrative  and  probable*  la 
thii  ?iew,  we  muft  fay,  that  *tis  only  probable  all  men  muft  die,  or  that  the 
^  will  riie  to  monow.  Bnt  to  coo  form  our  language  more  to  common 
^  we  fliottid  divide  argaments  into  dtmon/lratiot/s,  proofs^  and  prthabUititu 
^  piDofs  meaning  fuch  arg'imeAts  from  experience  as.  leave  no  loem  for 
^ubt  or  oppofition.  • 
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der  it  more  narrowly,   it  may^  |>erhaps,  afford  mattef 
for  very  curious  fpeculations. 

It  feems  evident,  that  when'  the  mind  looks  forward 
to  difcover  the  event,  which  may  rcfult  from  the  throw 
of  fuch  a  dye,  it  confiders  the  turning  up  of  each  parti- 
cular iide  as  alike  probable ;  and  this  is  the  very  nature 
of  chancej  to  render  all  the  particular  events,  compre«- 
hended  in  it,  entirely  equal.  But  finding  a  greater  num- 
ber of^  fides  concur  in  the  one  event  than  in  the  other, 
the  mind  is  carried  more  frequently  to  that  event,  and 
meets  it  oftener,  in  revolving  the  various  poffibilities  or 
chances,  on  which  the  ultimate  refolt  depends.  This' 
concurrence  of  feveral  views  in  one  particular  event  be- 
gets immediately,  by  an  inexplicable  contrivance  of  na- 
ture, the  fentimcnt  of  belief,  and  gives  that  event  the 
advantage  over  its  antagonift,  which  is  fuppofted  by  a 
fmaller  number  of  views,  and  recurs  lefs  frequently  to 
the  mind.  If  we  allow,  that  belief  is  nothing  but  a 
firmer  and  ftronger  conception  of  an  objeA  than  what 
attends  the  mere  fi(£iion$  of  the  imagination,  this  opera- 
tion may,  perhaps,  in  fome  meafure,  be  accounted  for. 
The  concurrence  of  thefe  {everal  views  or  glimpfes  im- 
prints its  idea  more  ftrongly  on  the  imagination  i  gives 
it  fuperior  force  and  vigour;  rendeirs  its  influence  on 
the  paffions  and  aSedlions  more  fenfible ;  and  in  a  word, 
begets  that  reliance  or  fecurity,  which  conftitutes  the  na- 
ture of  belief  and  opinion. 

« 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  probability  of  caufes, 
as  with  that  of  chance.  Ther^  are  fome  caufes,  which 
are  entirely  uniform  and  conftant  in  producing. a  parti-, 
cular  effed  -,  and  no  inftance  has  ever  yet  been  found  of 
any  failure  or  irregularity  in  their  operation.  Fire  has 
always  burnt,  and  water  fuiTocated  every  human  crea- 
ture :  The  produ£tion  of  motion  by  impulfe  and  gra- 
vity is  an  univerfal  law,  which  has  hitherto  admitted  of 
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fib  exception.    But  there  are  other  caufes  which  baVe 
beei)  found  more  irregular  and  uncertain  ;  nor  has  rhu- 
*  barb  proved  always  a  purge,  or  opium  a  foporific  to  every 
one,  who  has  taken  thefe  medicines.    'Tis  true,  when 
any  caufe  fails  of  producing  its  ufual  tfft^  philofophera 
afcribe  not  this  to  any  irregularity  in  nature  $  but  fuppofe, 
that  (bme  fecret  caufes,   in  the  particiUar  ftruSure  of 
part!^^  have  prevented  the  operation.     Our  reafoning^, 
iiowever,  and  conclufioiis  concerning  the  event  are  the 
fame  OS  if  this  principle  had  no  place.    Being  determined 
by  cuftom  tb  transfer  the  paft  to  the  future,  in  all  our 
inferences  ^  where  the  paft  has  been  entirely  regjilar  and 
uniform,  we  exped  the  event  with  the  greateft  aflurance, 
and  leave  no  room  for  any  contrary  fuppofition.     But 
where  difFerent  efFe£U  have  been  found  to  follow  from 
caufes,  which  are  to  appearance  exactly  ilmilar,  all  thefe 
various  effe<fis  muft  occur  to  the  mind  i;i  transferring  the 
paft  to  the  future,  and  enter  into  our  confideration,  when 
we  determine  the  probab^ity  of  the  event.     Tho'  we 
give  the  preference  to  that  which  has  been  found  moft 
ufual,  and  believe  that  this  efFedl  will  exift,  we  muft  not 
overlook  the  other  eSe£ts,  but  muft  give  each  of  them  a 
particular  weight  and  authority,  in  proportion  as  we  have 
found  it  to  be  more  or  lefs  frequent.     'Tis  more  pro*- 
bable,  in  every  place  of  Europe,  that  there  will  be  froft 
fometime  in  January,  than  that  the  weather  will  con- 
tinue opeii  throughout  that  whole  month ;   though  this 
probability  varies  according  to  the  diiFerent  climates,  and 
approaches  to  a  certainty  in  the  more  northern  king* 
doms.     Here  then  it  feems  evident,  that  when  we  tranf- 
fer  the  paft  to  the  future,  in  order  to  determine  the  effed, 
which  will.refult  from  any  caufe,  we  transfer  all  the  dif- 
ferent events,'  in  the  fame  proportion  as  they  have  ap- 
peared in  the  paft,  and  conceive  one  to  have  exifted  a 
hundred  times,  for  inftance,  another  ten  times,  and  an- 
other once.     As  a  gr^at  number  of  views  do  here  con- 
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cur  in  one  event,  they  fortify  and  confirm  it  to  the  inu^ 
gination,.  beget  that  fentiment  which  we  call  biU^j  and 
^ive  it  the  preference  above  its  antagonift,  which  .is  .not 
rfupported  by  an  equal  number  of  experiments,  and  oc- 
curs not  lb  frequently  to  the  thought  i|i  transferring  .the 
,paft  to  the  future.  Let  any  one  try  tp  acoupt  for  ^19 
operation  of  tj^  s^ind  upon  ^y  of  the  received  ^fkm 
of  philofopbyt  and  he  will  bf  "jeniible  of  the  diflienlly.' 
Fpr  Qiy  t>art»  I  fhall  think  it  liifficient,  if  die  preftfithioik 
^TTcite  the  curiofity  of  philofc^^ts,  .and  siafeiQ  thtm  £ba<- 
dble  how  extremely  defe^ve  ^  common  theories  ace,  ik 
^treating  of  inch  curious  and  fuch  (itbliflMi  fubjeA$» 
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Of  the  Idea  of  N£C£$saily  Coknezxok; 

r 

PARTI. 

TH£  great  adranlage  of  Ihe  matbematiad.rcieiicei 
^  tbore  the  moral  coafifts  in  tbk,  that  t9ie  ideas  of 
4ibe  fermcr,  being  ftnfiUe,  ait  always  clear  and  determt^ 
4tat%  the  finaUeft  diftinJ^ion  between  them  is  imtnediate- 
Ij  iperceptible,  and  the  fame  terms  are  fHlI  expitffive  of 
th^  feme  Ideasy  without  ambigiiitjr  or  variation.  '  Ah 
oral  k  never  miftaken  for  a  ckcle,  nor  an  hyperbola  for 
m  cKfifis.  The  ifofceles  and  f&dthum  are  dlftinguifhed 
tf  boandaries  ttidne  exad  than  vice  and  virtue^  ri^t  and 
'mtOAg.  If  any  term  be  defined  in  georiietry,  the  mind 
itadily^  of  kfelf  (ubftitutes,  on  all  occafion$,  the  defini-^ 
tioH  fs^t  the  ^rtt  defined :  Or  evtti  when  no  definition  b 
employed,  A^  objtSt  Qfeif  may  be  prefented  to  the 
fimTea^  Md  by  that  means  be  fteadily  and  clearly  appre*^ 
taklad. '  Bat  the  finer  fenttments  of  the  mind,  the  ope- 
'taiiotts  of  the  underftanding,  the  various  agitations  <if 
die  paAons,  tho'  really  in  themfelves  diftind,  eafily 
e&9pe  \is,  when  Airveyed  by  idledion ;  nor '  is  it  in  out 
power  €o  recall  die  original  objeA,  as  often  as  we  hav^ 
oeoafiofi  to  coatem{date  it.  AniS»gtiity,  by  this  meatTS> 
is  gf adttlUy  introduced  into  our  re^nings :  Simihtr  oIn 
je£U  are  readily  taken  to  be  the  fame :  And  the  oottdkf 
fton  becomes  at  laft  very  wide  of  the  premifes. 
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One  may  fafely,  however,  affirm,  that,  if  we  conlider 
thefe  fciences  in  a  proper  light,  their  advantages  and  dii^ 
iidv^fages  very  neiarly  compenfate  each  other,  and  re- 
duce both  of  diem  to  a  ftate  of  equality.    If  the  mind 
with  greater  facility  retains  the  ideas  of  geometry  cleajr 
and -determinate!  k  miift  carry  on^a  m^ch  longer  and 
more  intricate  dhtin  of  reafonin|,   ahd  compare  ideas 
much  wider  of  each  other,  in  order  to  reach  the  abftrufer 
truths  of  that  fcience.     And  if  moral  ideas  areapt^  with- 
out -e)^treme  care,  to  fall  into  obfcurity  and  confufion^ 
the  inferences  are  always  much  (horter  in  thefe  difquifi- 
tions,  and  th<^  intermediate  fteps,  which  lead  to  the  con- 
clufion,  much  fewer  than  in  the  fciences  which  treat  of 
4)uanthy.  add  number.    In  reality,  there  is  fcairce  a  pro* 
pof^tion  in  ]|Ei;cLiD  fo  iimple,  as  not  to  confiftof  more 
farts,  than  are  to  be  found  .in  any  moral  re^foning  which 
runs  not  into  chimera  and  conceit.    Where  we  trace  the 
jprinciples  of  the  human  mind  thro*  a'  few  ftepis,  we  may 
he  very  well   fatisfied  with   our  prc^refs;   confidering 
how  foon  nature,  throws  a  bar  to  all  our  inquiries  con^ 
irerning  caufes,  and  reduces  us  to  an  acknowledgment  df 
pur  ignorance.    The  ch^ef  obftacle,  therefore,  to  our 
improvement  in  the  moral  or  metapbyfical  fciences  is  the 
obfcurity  of  the  ideas,  and  aipbiguity  of  the  termsr    The 
principal  difficulty  in  the  mathematics  is  the  length  of 
inferences  and  compafs  of  thoug^it,  requiitte  to  the  form>- 
ing  any  conclufipn.    And  perhaps,  our  progrefs  in  na* 
tural  philofophy  is  chiefly  ^etardjed,  by  the  want  of  prqxr 
experiments  and  phaenomena^i  which  often  are  difcovered 
by  chance,  and  cannot  always  be  found,  when  requifite, 
#v^n  by  the  mpft  diligent  and  prudent  inquiry. :  As  mo- 
ral pbilpfophy  feems.  hitherto  to  h«ve  received  lefs  im- 
provements than  either  geometry  or  phyfics,  we  may 
conclude,  that,  if  there  Jbe  any  difference  in  this  refpe^ 
among,  thefe  &iexKes,  the  difficulties,   which  obftruft 
,        -  the 
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|he  {ffogi^s  of  Ac  former/ raimrr'fuperiiN:  can  add  car< 
pacity  ta  be  (firmouoted* 

There  are  no  ideas,  wliich  occur  in  metapfijrfics,  moit 
t>bfcurc  and  uncertain,  than  thofe  oipower^  force ^  ^««27^ 
or  tucejptry  connexion^  of  which  it  is  every  moment  iiecet 
£ury  for  tts  to  tie^t  id  all  our  difquifitions.  Weihall, 
tberffi^re  ende^vouit,  in  this  fediM^  to  fix^  if  poffibl^ 
the  precife  meallilig  df  tbefe  terms,  smd  theicby  remove 
iome  part  of  that  obfeurity,  which  is  fo  much  cofloplaia^ 
cd  of  in  this  fpecies  of  fhilofophy« 

It  feems  a  p«>po(ition,  which  will  Hot  admit  of  much 
difpute,  that  all  our  ideas  aire  nothing  but  copies  of 
our.impreflions,  or,  in  other  words,  that  *Cfs  impoffibte 
for  us  to  'think  of  any  thing^  which  we  hav6  not  antece^ 
dently^iS^  either  by  our  external  or  imcfnsd  feiifes*    E 
have  endeavouied  *to  exfiiain  and  prove  this  propofitSoii^* 
and  have  expreiled  my  hopes,  that,  by  a  pfb{^  applica^ 
tioii  of  it,  men  may  reach  a  greater  clearnefs  and  precis 
fion  in  philofophical  reafonings,  than  what  they  have 
hidierto  been  ever  able  to  attain.    Complex  ideas  may, 
perhs^s,  be  well  known  by  definition,  which  is  nothing 
bat  an  enumeration  of  thofe  parts  or  fimple  ideas,  that 
compofe  them.    But  when  we  have  puffaed  uptlefimtionl^ 
to  the  moft  fimple.  ideas,  and  find  ftilL  fome  .^biguity 
and  obfeurity ;  what  refource  are  we  .then  poileiled  ofi, 
By  what  invention  can  we  throw  light  .upon  tbefe  ideas,^ 
and  render  them  altogether  precife  and  determinate  to  ouc 
intelleAual  view?     Produce. the  impreffions  or  pri^na( 
fentiments,  froila  which  the  ideas  are  copied.     Thefe  im«^ 
preilions  are  all  ftrong  and  fenfible.     They  admit  not  of 
ambiguity.     They  are  not  only  'placed  in  a  full  light 
themfelves,  but  may  throw  light  on  their  correfpondent 
id^s,  which  lie  i*n  obfeurity.     And '  by*  this  means,  we 
may,  perhaps,  att^n  a  new  microfcope  or  fpecies  of  op- 
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tics,  by  whicli^  in  the  mml  fdenc^  At  iBoft  misMi^' 
and  moft  fimple  ideas  may  be  fo  enlarged  aa  to  fall  readfi^ 
yindor  our  apprehenfion»  and  be  e<^ually  known  wi;h  the 
^otk&  and  moft  fenfible  ideasa  whkh  can  be  the  obje^ 
.  of  our  inquiry. 

,  To  be  fully^  acquuiited,  therefore^  itnA  Ac  Het  dT 
pdwor  or  neceilary  OMUiexion,  l€C  uh  txaanne  its  im^ 
preffion ;  and  in  ard^  to  find  the  impreSbn  with  gTeftt^ 

fliti  ^^-^         €crtsiinty»  let  us  4^Fcb  for  it  in  all  the  foiircM,  fi«i 

(jf  K4)i    §.  i  C      which  it  may  po£SLbly.be  derived* 

Wliea  we  look  about  lis  tbwards  external  objefia,  and 
C^  '  tsonfider  the  operation  4>f€ftufe8»  wci  ftreiievorabley  ifi  a 
&]gle  infiance,  t^  dlfcoyer  aiiy  power  or  noceflary  coti*- 
oexion ;  any  q^ity,  which  binda  the  efivaft  to  die  cmA^  . 
thd  renders  the- one  an  iniailtblc  oonfequeace  of  die 
^»tber*  We  only  fiad^  tfaac  the  one  does  aAuaUy:,  ift 
fa^  follow  the  other.-  The  ianfiulile  of  one  bilHaid'hoH 
is  attended  with  naotioja  in  the  £bcQnd«  This  is  the  whole 
that  appears  to  the  ofitv^ri  fen(es«  The  mind  fbels  no 
fentimpnt  ex  inward  imprcffion  from  this  fucccffionof  ob« 
je&s:  Confequ^tly,  there  is  not»  inanyfiagk)  ptrtH 
cular  inftance  of  caufe  and  effeft^  any  thing  whidi  CM 
fuggeft  the  idea  of  power  or  neceflary  connouon. 

From  the  firft  appearance  of  an  obje£l,  we  never  can 
€onje£htre  what  tStSi  wili  refult  frotn  it.  But  were  the 
power  or  energy  of  any  caule  difcoverable  by  the  mind» 
iPt^e  could  forefee  the  effed,  even  without  experience,  and 
might,  at  firfl,  pronounce  with  certainty  concerning  it» 
by  the  mere  dint  of  thought  and  reafoning. 

In  reality,  there  is  no  part  of  cdatter,  that  doea  ever,^ 
by  its  fenfible  qualities,  difcover  any  power  or  energy, 
or  give  us  ground  to  imagine^  that  it  could  produce  azjy 
thing,  or  be  followed  by  any  other  obje£^  which  we 
could  denominate  its  effe£l.  Solidity,  extenfion,  mo- 
tion s 
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jicm ;  thole  if^alidos  «re  aU  Qonpkfte  ih  themfidres,  and 
aiever  pobt  out  any  t>ther  «vetit  which  may  rdult  front 
them.     The  fcenes  of  the  QDiverTe  ai^  cbntimiany  fiufit- 
ing^  aad  one  objeA  follows  another  in  ^  uniifteirupted 
fucceifion ;  hut  the  power  or  forc^  which  admt^s  the 
vhole  machine,  is  intvely  ccmcftfcd  fi:om  u$,  nnri  never 
dffcovers  it£blf  in  any  of  the  ifenfi^le  qualitk$  of  body* 
We  know^  th^t,.  infa^)^  beat  i$  a  conftsuit  a|ten4aot  of 
jBame ;  hot  what  «s  the  oonpexioA  between  theni^  we 
haveiioroomfoniuchas,tococ^e^ureoriniagi{|f«  'Ti» 
impoffiblq,  iheMor^  t^at  the  idea  of  power  can  be  deri*  |    ^ 
ved  from  fhe  gontQ^lftiign  of  1»Qdies»  in  tingle  iaftancei  '     ^ 
of  tbeir  op^r^twn  i  heca^fo  no  bodies  ever  dtfcorer  any  •  ^^>  Ai^^ 
jiower,  which  can  be  the  origin^}  of  this  idea  % 

'  Sinec, 'therefore,  external  objefb,  as  they  isippear  to 
&e  fenfes,  gweits  'no  tdcia  of  power  or  neceflary  con« 
Dexion,  by  their  operations  in  particular  inftances,  let  ut 
•fce«  w^her  lhi4  idea  be  derived  from  reflection  on 'the 
operations  of  one  i^wn  .mihds^  and  be  copied:  fntm  any 
Jniernaliiiopre^n*  It  nay  be  Slid,  idiat  ^we  aee^ewry 
mooitnt  QonfcKMis  of  power  in  our  own  minds ;  while 
we  ftd,  thaa^  by  the  fim{fle  comnuuid  of  our- witi,  we 
xmi  9t/0f^^  thoiorgan^  of  ;oiir  body,  or  ikcSt  the  facnitiea 
of  our  minds,  in  their  operatbn.  An  wSk  of  voliuon 
{MroduQfi9:erioMn  ilt/our  linidi%i  or  raifes  a  new  idea  in  our 
iviagj^lion*  Tbii,  inAuence:iof  the  wdl  we  know  by 
^(ciQuiMfs..  r  Heo^a  1re:«atiiire  the  idea  of  power  or 
«a^gy  ;  WKl-^rf  ^)^\n^  tfaait  we  ourfelnes  and  all  other 
iaj^ligeot  beiiiesi  are  foSkH^.  of  pawen  This  idea, 
I^Ken^  i^i^o  \fi^(<d  i^^9&xmj  ifiiice  it  ariles  fram  refle£t« 

*  Mr.  {.ocKXi  in  his  chapter  of  power,  fays^  that  finding  from  experience 
At^  tbcftffrefcycndncW  p9lx^%tiM  in  ttiacMr,  uM. conducing  that  there 
Huift  (xmpvkt^  be  a.  ^^wer  ca^jij^te  of  fpfl4iietm  thcc»«  yi%  aiyiveiit  bft  bjf 
this  leaibning  at  the  idea  of  power;  %ut  no  reafooiog  can  ever  give  us  • 
nisw,  original,  fiinple  idea  ;  as  this  philofopher  himfelf  6onfe.0es.  This, 
tbmforfi  CM  nt^tr  b^^hc^ginof  tsiit  Met. 

ing 
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ii^oci  tbe  operatibifs  of  our  own  minds,  an^  on  theconr-^ 
mand  wbkh  i$  ^xercifed  by  will,  both  over  the  organs  df 
die  body  and  faculties  of  the  mind. 

We  (hall  proceed  to  examine  thi?  pretenfion;  and 
fifft  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  volition  over  the  or- 
gan* of  the  body.  This  influence,  we  may  obferve,  is 
a  fzStj  which,  like  all  other  natunll  operations,  can  be 
known  only  by  experience,  and  can  never  be  forefeen 
from  any  apparent  energy  or  power  in  the  caufe,  which, 
conneds  it  with  the  effe£t,  and  renders  the  one  an  inia!- 
libUr  confequence  of  the  other.  The  motion  of  our  body 
follows  upon  the  command  of  our  will.  Of  this  we  am 
every  moment  confcious :  But  the  means,'  by  which  this 
is  tSc&od  $  the  energy,  by  which  the  will  performs  U^ 
^extraordinary  ^n  operation ;  of  this  we  -are.  to  ,far  from 
being  immediately  conipiouf ,  that  it  muftipr  ever  efcap^ 
our  mofl  diligent  inquiry.  . : 

;  ^x>tfirjl\  i^  there  iiny  principle  in  allnature  more  my- 
il^ious'  than  the  liiiion  of  foul  with  body  $  by  which  9 
fuppD&d  ipiritual  fubftante  acquires  fuch  an  influence 
over  a  material  one,  that  the  moflrefitttd  thought  is  able 
taa£htate  the  grofleft  matter  ?  Were  we  empowered,  by 
a  fecret  wifh,  to  remove  mountains,  or  control  the  pla* 
liets  in  their  orbit ;  this  extenilve  authority  Would  ntot  be 
more  extraordinary,  nor  i^ore  beyond  our  comprehenA 
fion.  But  if  by  confcloufiieis  we  perceived  any  power 
or  energy  in  the  will,  we  muft  know  this  power ;  we 
muft  know  its  connexion-  with  the  tfkSt ;  we  muft  know 
the  fecret  union  of  foul'and  body,  and  the  nature  of  both 
thefe  fuhftances :  by  wfaiqh  the  one  is  able  to  operate,  ia 
fo  many  inftances,  upon  the  other. 

Secondly^  We  are  not  able  to  move  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  with  a  like  authority;  tho'  we  cannot  affign  any 
other  reafon,  befides  experience,  for  fo  remarkable  a  dif- 
ference between  one  and  the  other.  Why  ba$.  the  will 
^    .  aa 
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jHi  influence  over  the  tongue  and  fingers,  and  not  dvcr 
the  heart  or  liver?  This  queftton  would  never  embar-* 
lafs  us,  were  we  confcious  of  a  power  in  the  former  cafe;* 
and  j^ot  in  the  latter.  Weihould  then  perceive,  inds-. 
pendent  of  experience,  why  the  authority  of  will  over  the 
organs  of  the  body  is  circumfcribed  within  fuch  particu- 
lar limits.  Being  in  that  cafe  fully  acquainted  with  the 
power  or  force,  by  Mrhich  it  operates,  we  ibould  alfo 
know,  why  its  influence  reaches  piecifely  to  fudi  bounds-' 
ries,  and  no  farther.  ^ 

A  man,  flruck  fuddenly  with  a  palfy  in  the  leg  or  arm, 
or  who  had  newly  loft  thofe  memben,  frequently  endea* 
vours,  at  firft  to  move  them,  and  employ  them  in  their 
ufual  oiEces.  Here  he  Is  as  much  confciotis  of  power 
to  command  fuch  limbs,  as  a  man  in  perfeA  health  is 
confcious  of  power  to  a&uate  any  member  which  remains 
in  its  natural  ftate  and  condition.  But  confcioufnefs  ne- 
ver deceives.  Confequently,  neither  in  the  one  cafe  nor 
in  the  other,  are  we  ever  confcious  of  any  power.  We 
learn  the  influence  of  our  will  from  experience  alone. 
And  experience  only  teaches  us,  how  one  event  conftant* 
ly  follows  another,  without  infiru£Hng  us  in  the  ibcret 
connexion,  which  binds  them  together,  and  renders  them 
infeparable. 

Tbirdlyy  We  learn  from  anatomy,  that  the  immediate 
obje£l  of  power  in  voluntary  motion,  is  not  the  member 
itfelf  which  is  moved,  but  certain  mufcles,  and  nerves, 
and  animal  fpirits,  and  perhaps,  fomething  ftill  more  mi* 
nute  and  more  unknown,  thro'  wh^h  the  motion  is  fuc* 
ceffively  propagated,  ere  it  reach  the  member  itfelf  whofe 
motion  is  the  immediate  obje£l  of  volition.  Can  there 
be  a  more  certain  proof,  that  the  power,  by  ^hich  this 
whole  operation  is  performed,  fo  far  from  being  diredly 
and  fully  known  by  an  inward  fentiment  or  confciouf- 
ptby  is,  to  the  laft  degree,  myfterious  and  unintelligible  ? 

Here 
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Here  thf  taund  wills  a-oortan  ement:  Innai^dttttsI^,  aii«r 
otbtfcrent^  ¥iikfl0irn.taourfdtves,  aMd  feotaHj  diffetefit 
ftooL  that  inteadddi  k  piaoduced :  Tbis  eyeot  produeet 
aaotbec^  equally  oaknown:  Till  at  b^  thro'  a  ]oii|^ 
fiiCcefion^  the  defired  event  is  ptodUeed.  But  if  tbe  ari-> 
gioal,  power  were  £dt»  k  outft  be  knowftr  Were  it 
ktiow%  its  efied  oHift  aUb  be  known ;  fince.all  power  is 
ftlatiye  to  its  eflFed.  And  via  'Ogrjky  if  the  effed  be  not 
known,  the  power  cannot  be  known  cHr  felt*  How  in- 
deed can  we  be  conscious  of  a  power  to  niove  our  timVs* 
when  we  have  no  (iich  powers  but  only  that  to  move 
certain  animal  fpirits,  which,^  tho*  they  produce  at  laft 
thjs  motion  of  our  limbs,  yet  operate  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
is  wholly  beyond  our  comprehenfion  ? 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  from  the  whole,  I  hope^ 
without  any  temerity,  tho'  with  aflurance ;  that  our  idea^ 
of  power  is  not  copied  from  any  fentiment  or  confcioufne(s 
of  power  within  ourfelves,  when  we  give  rife  to  animal 
motion,  or  apply  our  limbs  to  t^jieir  proper  ufe  and  ofice. 
That  their  motion  foHows  the  como^and  of  the  will  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience,  like  other  natural  evems  : 
if  But  the  power  or  energy,  by  which  this  is  efiefled,  like  that 

^  »r  *    >   J  \    i**  other  natural  events,  is  unknown  and  inconceivable  *. 

'*  It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  refiftance  which  we  meet  with  ia  Mien  ^ 
obliging  us  frequently  to  exert  our  force,  and  C9II  up  all  our  power^-this  ^yet 
iir  the  idea  of  ibrce  *sA  power.  *Tis  thn  nifit  or  ftrong  endeavour,  of  which 
we  ate  confidoaft,  that  is  the  original  implvfflM  from  which  thtp  idea  is  co- 
pied. But,  firp^  we  attttbute  power  to  a  vaft  number  of  o)>je^,  where  wti 
/  never  can  fuppoTe  this  refiftance  or  exertion  of  force  to  take  place  \  to  the 

Supreme  Being,  who  never  meets  with  any  refiftance  \  to  the  mind  Tn  its 
command  ovhr  its  ideas  and  limbs,  in  common  thinking  tad  motion,  where 
the  effe€k  follows  immediatdy  upon  the  will,  without  any  exertion  oc  Jiim- 
moving  up  of  force  \  to  inanimate  matter,  which  ib  not  capable  of  this  icati* 
ment.  Secondly^  This  fentiment  of  an  endeavour  to  overcome  refiftance  hat 
no  known  connexion  with  any  event :  What  fdllows  it,  we  know  by  experi* 
cnee;  but  could  not  know  it  i  priori.  It  muft,  however,  be  confeifed,  that 
the  animal  nifus,  which  we  experience,  tho*  it  can  afford  no»  accurate  precHb 
idea  of  power,  enUrs  very  nia«h  iM  that  vulgar,  inaccutatc  idea^  which  ts 
formed  of  it*    See  p.  89* 
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Sball  ve  then  aflef  t,  that  we  are  confcious  of  9,  power 
or  energy  in  our  own  mindsf  when,  by  an  z£k  or  cpaok^ 
maod  of  our  wili»  we  raife  up  a  new  idea,  fix  the  mind  to 
a  contemplation  of  it,  turn  it  on  all  tidtSj  and  at  laft  dif- 
loiis  it  for  fome  other  idea^  when  we  think,  that  we  have 
fooreyed  it  with  fufficient  accuracy  ?  I  believe  the  fame 
arguitaents  will  prove,  that  even  this  command  of  the 
will  gives  us  no  real  idea  of  foi^  or  energy. 

Fir/i^  It  muft  he  sdlowed»  that  when  we  know  a  power, 
ne  know  that  very  circumftaqce  in  the  caufe,  by  which 
it  is  enaUed.  to  produce  the  efied :  For  thefe  aore  fup* 
pofed  to  be  fynooimous.  We  muft,  therefore,  know 
both  the  caufe  and  effed,  and  the  relation  between  them. 
But  do  we  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
ihe  human  foul  and  the  nature  of  an  idea,  or  the  apti- 
tude of  the  one  to  pnoduce  the  other  ?  This  is  a  real  crea* 
tion ;  a  produdlon  of  fomething  out  of  nothing :  ^Vliich 
implies  a  power  (b  great^  that  it  may  feem,  at  iirft  fight, 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  bein^,  lefs  than  infinite.  At 
leaft  it  muft  be  owned,  that  fuch  a  power  is  not  felt,  nor 
known,  nor  even  conceivable  by  the  mind.  We  only 
feel  the  event,  vix*  the  exiftence  of  an  idea,  confei[}uent 
to  a  command  of  the  will :  But  the  manner,  in  which 
thi$  operation  is  performed ;  the  power,  by  which  it  b 
produced.;  is  intirely  beyond  our  comprehenflon. 

iuonfijj  The<  command  of  the  mind  over  itfelf  is  li- 
mited, as  well  as  its  command  over  the  body ;  and  thefe 
ITmits  are  fiot  known'  by  reafon,  or  any  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  caufe  and  tStGt ;  but  only  by  expe- 
rience and  obfervation,  as  in  all  other  natural  events 
and  in  the  operation  of  external  objeds.  Our  authority 
over  oiur  fentiments  and  pafldons  is  much  weaker  than 
that  over  our  ideas ;  and  even  the  latter  authority  is  cir« 
cumfcribed  within  very  narrow  boundaries.  Will  any 
one  pretend  to  aflign  the  ultiiiliatc  reafon  of  thefe  boun- 
daries, 
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^ries,.  arfhaw  why  the  power  is  deficient  in  one  caib 

anrf  not  in  another.   - 

I"  .     ■     '     ■  .'       .    . .  .  • 

TBirdfyf  This  felf-command  is  very  different  at  diffe- 
rent times.     A  man  in  Health  pofleiles  more  of  it,«  than . 
one  languilhing  with  ficknefs.    We  are  more  mailer  of . 
our  thoughts  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening :   Faft- 
ing^  than' after  a  full  meal.     Can  we  give  any  reafon  for 
thefe  variations,  except  experience  ?  Where  then  is'powcr^ 
of  which  we  pretend  to  he  confcious  ?  Is*  there  not  hen^^ 
either  in  a  fpihtual  or  material  Aibftahce,  or  both,  fdme  ' 
lecret  mechantfm  or  ftrudure  of  parts^  upon  which  the 
cfieQ  depends,  and  which  bding  intirely  unknbwii^to  us^ 
renders  the  power  or  energy  of  the  will  equally  unknown 
and  incomprehenftblc  ? 

Volition  is  furely  an  zSt  of  the  mind,  with  which  we  ^ 
are  fufficiently  acquainted.  Refled  upon  it*  Conilder 
it  on  all  fides.  Do  you  find  any  thing  in  it  like  this 
creative  power,  by  which  it  raifes  from  nothing  a  new 
idea,  and  with  a  kind  of  Fiat,  imitates  the  omnipo* 
tence  of  its  Maker,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fo  to  (peak,  who 
called  forth  into  exiftence  all  the  various  fcenes  of  nature  i 
So  far  from  being  confcious  of  this  energy  in  the  will, 
it  requires  as  certain  experience,  as  that  of  which  we  are 
poffcfled,  to  convince'lisi  *t!jat  fuch  extraordinary  effe^ 
f'Jl  Mt'»^^      ^^  ever  refult  from  a  fimple  a£l:  of  volition. 

The  generality  of  mankind  never  find  any  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  the  more  common  and  familiar  opera* 
tions  of  nature  ;  fuch  as  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies,  the 
growth  of  plants,  the  generation  of  animals,  or  the 
nourifliment  of  bodies  by  food  :  But  fuppofe,  that,  in  all 
thefe  cafes,  they,  perceive  the  very  force  or  energy  of  the 
caufe,  by  which  it  is  conne£ted  with  its  effefl:,  and  is  for 
ever  infallible  in  .its  operation.  They  acquire,  by  long 
habit,  fuch  a  turn  of  mind,  that,  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  caufe,  they  immediately  expe£l  with  aflurance  its 
^      ""  iifuai 
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ufuil  attendant)  ahd  hardly  conceive  it  poffible,  that  znf 
other  event  could  refult  from  tt»  '  'Tis  only  on  the  diC* 
covery  of  ektraordinary  frfiaenomena,  fuch  as  eatcfaquakes^ 
peftllence,  and  prodigies  of  any  kind,  that  they  find 
tbetnfelves  at  a  lofs  to  aifign  a  proper  cajufe,  and  to  ex<* 
pkin  the  manner  in  which  the  tStSt  is  produced  by  it% 
Tis  ufual  for  men,  in  fuch  difliculties  to  have  recourfe 
tofome  invifible,  intelligent  principle*,  as  the  imme-^ 
diafe  caufe  of  that  eveht,  which  furpriies  them,  ahd 
which,  th^y  think,  cannot  be  atrcouhted  for  from  the 
common  powers  of  nature.  But  philofophers^  who  car** 
ry  their  fcrutiny  a  Iktic  farther,  immediately  perceive 
that,  even  in  the  moft  familiar  events,*  the  energy  of  the 
caufe  is  as  unintelligible  as  in  the  moft  unufual,  and  that 
we  only  learn  by  experience  the  frequent  Conjunction 
of  objefis,  without  being  ever  able  to  comprehend  any 
thing  like  Connexion  between  them.  Here  then,  many 
philofophers  think  themfelves  obliged  by  reafon  to  have 
recourfe,  on  all  occaiions,  to  the  fame  principle,  which 
the  vulgar  never  appeal  to  but  in  cafer,  that  appear  mi-» 
raculoua  and  fupernatural.  They  acknowlege  mind  and 
intelligence  to  be,  not  only  the  ultimate  and  original 
caufe  of  all  things,  but  the  immediate  and  fole  caufe  of 
every  event,  Which  appears  in  nature.  They  pretend^ 
that  tliofeobjeSs,  which  are  commonly  denominated  caufes^ 
are  in  reality  nothing  but  ouafiont ;  and  that  the  true  and, 
direft  principle  of  every  effeft  is  not  any  power  or  force 
in  nature,  but  a  volittdn  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
^ifSi%^  that  fuch  particular  obje£^s  fliould,  for  ever,  be 
conjoined  with  each  other.  Inftead  of  faying,  that  one 
billiard-r  ball  moves  another,  by  a  force  which  it  has  de«. 
rived  from  the  author  of  nature ;  'tis  the  Deity  himfelf, 
they  fay,  who,  by  a  particular  volition,  moves  the  fecond 
ball,  being  determined  to  this  operation  l)y  the  impulfe 
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•r  the  firft  ball ;  in  confequence  of  thofe  general  fn^if^ 
which  he  has  laid  doWn  to  hknfelf  iit  the  government  of 
the  untverfe.  But  philoTophers^  advancing  ftili  in  their 
Inquiries,  difeavcfr^  that,  a)  we  are  totally  ignoraht  of 
the  power  oit  which  depends  the  mtotual  operation  of 
bodies,  we  are  no  lefs  ignorant  of  that  power^  on  whicb 
depends  the  operation  of  mind  dn  body,  or  of  body  ox% 
mind  ;  nor  are  we  able,  either  frbm  -our  fenfes  or  con-* 
Icioufnefs,  to  a'ffign  the  ukimate  prmdple  in  one  cafe^ 
more  than  in  the  other.  The  fame  ignorance,  tbe/efore^ 
reduces  them  to  the  £uxie  conclufion.-  They  afiert,  .that 
the  Deity  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  union  between 
jToul  and  body,  and  that  they  are  not  the  organs  of  fenfe, 
which,  being  agitated  by  external  objects,  produce  fen-* 
fations  in  the  mind  ;  but  that  'tis  a  particular  volition  of 
our  omnipotent  Maketj  which  excites  fuck  a  fenfation^ 
in  confequence  of  fuch  a  motion  in  the  orgahr  In  like 
manner,  it  is  not  aJny  energy  in  the  will,  that  produces 
locai^motion  in  our  members :  'Tis  God  bimfeif,  who 
is  pleafed  to  fecond  our  will,  in '  itfdf  impotent,  and  to^ 
tommand  that  motbn,  which  We  etroneou&y  attribute ' 
to  our  otvn  power  and  efficacy.  Nor  do  philo£[>pher» 
Hop  at  this  conclaTion.  They  fdmetimes  extend  the 
iame  inference  to  the  mind  itfelf,  in  its  internal  opera- 
tions. Our  mental  vifion  or  conception  of  ideas^  is  no- 
thing but  a  revdation  made  to  us  by  our  Maker.  When 
tve  voluntarily  turn  our  thoughts  to  any  obje£t,  and  raife 
up  its  image  in  the  fancy ;  it  is  not  the  will  which  creates 
that  idea :  'Tis  the  univerfal  Creator  of  all  things,  wh<r 
difeovers  it  to  the  mind,  and  renders  it  prefent  to  us. 

Thus,  according  to  thefe  phtiofophers,  every  thing  i» 
full  of  God.  Not  contented  with  the  principle,  that  no*- 
fhing  exifts  but  by  his  will,  that  nothing  poflefles  any: 
power  but  by  his  conceffion  :  They  rob  nature,  and  all 
created  beings,  of  every  power,  in  order  to  render  their 
iependance  on  the  Deity  JiUll  more  fcftHble  and  imme^ 
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'^ftte.  They  eonfider  n6ty  that  by  this  theofy  they  dimU 
tkifh^  inftead  of  magtiifyingj  the  grandeur  of  thofe  at^ 
tributes,  which  they  affed  fo  much  to  celebrate.  Ic 
kipne$  furely  more  power  in  the  Deity  to  delegate  a  cef«« 
tain  degree  of  powtr  to  inferiot  creatures,  than  to  ope* 
rite  every  thing  by  his  own  immediate  volition*  It  ar* 
gues  t(iote  wifdom  to  contrive  at  firft  the  /abric  of  thtf 
world  with  fuch  perfbi^  foxefight,  that^  of  Itfelf,  and  by 
its  proper  of)eration)  it  may  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  pro* 
Vidcncc,  than  if  the  great  Creator  w^re  obliged. cvciy 
jnoment.to  acyuft  its  parts,  ^nd  animate  by  bis  breath  ail 
the  wheels  of  tbat;(lupendous  machine. 

But  If  wt  tvOuld  haVe  a  ihore  philofophicat  cotiFatatiokl 
of  this  theory,  perhftps  the  two  following  refieflions  may 
fofice.  - 

ftrjt^  It  fectiis  ^  me,  that  this  theory  of  the  univer^ 
fad  ehergy  ahjd  operation  of  th6  Supreme  Being,  is  too 
bold  ever  tb  cariy  convlflioh  with  it  to  a  man  who  iat 
fufficleiitlj  appi'izcd  of  the  weaknefs  of  human  reafoji, 
and  the  narrow  limits,  to  which  it  is  confined  in  all  its 
operations*   Tho'  the  chain  of  arguments,  which  condu(% 
to  it,  were  ever  fo  logical,  there  muft  arife  a  ftrong 
fufplcion^  if  not  an  abfolute  alTurance,  that  it  has  carried  us 
qtiit^  bcHp^ffd  the  reach  of  our  faculties,  when  it  leads  to 
concitimni  (b  elctraeriinary,  and  To  remote  from  common 
life  and  €xperieilce»    We  Itre  got  into  a  Airy  laTid,  long 
^  W6  have  reached  the  laft  fteps  of  our  theory ;  and 
there  we  have  no  reafon  to  truft  our  common  methods  of 
argument^  or  to  think  that  our  ufual  analogies  and  pro-^^ 
bahilities  have  anj^  authority.     Our  line  is  too  fhort  to 
fathom  fuch  immenfe  abynes.     And  however  we  may 
flatter  Ourfekes,  that  we  are  guided,  in  every  ftep  which 
We  take  by  a  kind  of  verifimilitude-and  experience  ;  we 
nJay  be  aflured,  that  this  fancied  experience  has  no  au- 
Ihoiity  wheA  we  thus  apply  it  to  fubje£b  that  lie  intirely 
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eut  of  the  Sphere  of  experience.     But  OA  this  we  (hsdl 
have  occafion  to  touch  afterwards  *• 

Secondly^  I  catinot  perceive  any  force  m  the  arguments 
oti  which  this  theory  is  fobilded.  We  are  ignorant,  *us 
true,  of  the  manner  in  which  bodies  operate  on  each 
other :  Their  force  or  energy  is  Entirely  incomprehehfible. 
But  are  we  not  equally  ignorant  of  the  manner  or  force, 
by  which  a  mind,  even  the  fupreme  min(f,  operates  either 
on  itfelf  or  on  body  ?  Whence,  I  befeech  you,  do  we  ac- 
quire any  idea  of  it  ?  We  have  no  fentlment  or  con- 
iciouTnefs  of  this  power  in  ourfelves.  We  have  no  idea 
of  the  Supreme  Being  but  what  we  learn  from  refle£Uoh 
on  our  own  facilities.  Were  our  ignorance,  therefore, 
a  good  reafon  for  rejecting  any  thing,  we  ihould  be  led 
into  that  principle  of  denying  all  energy  in  the  Supreme 
Being  as  much  as  in  the  groffeft  matter.  We  furely 
comprehend  as  little  the  operations  of  one  as  of  the 
other.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  conceive,  that:motion  may 
arife  from  impulfe,  than  that  it  may  arife  from  volition? 
All  we  know  is  our  profound  ignorance  in  both  ca(es  f* 
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But  te  haften  to  a  conclufion  of  (his  argamentt  which 
is  already  drawn  out.  to  too  great  a  length:  We  have 
fought  in  vain  for  an  idea  of  poWQi:  or  necei&ry  con- 

nexioa, 

•  Seaion  XII. 

j^  I  need  n«t  m amine  at  length  th«  mh  inertUe  wbick  is  To  much^talked 
of  in  the  new  philpfophy,  and  which  is  afcribed  ta  matter.  We  find  by 
-experience,  that  a  body  at  n(^  or  in  motion  continues  for  ever  in  its  prefcnt 
Oatc,  till  put  from  it  by  fome  new  cavfe :  And  that  a  body  iffl|>elkd  tikes  at 
much  motion  from  the  impelling  body  as  it  acquires  itfelf.  Thefe  ate  fada^ 
When  we  call  this  a  vis  inertia,  we  only  mark  thefe  fafts,  wirhout  pre- 
tendini;  to  have  any  iJea  of  the  inert  power ;  in  the  fame  manner  as,  wheit 
IV e  taik  of  gravity,  we  mean  certain  effeStt^  without  comprehending  tfiat 
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tei^Bto^  in^U  the  foarces^ftom.  which  we  could  Aippoft 
it  to  be  derived.     It  appears,  that,  in  fingl^  inftances  of 
the  operation  of  bodies,  we  never  can,  by  our  utmoft 
fcrutiny,  difcover  any  thing  but  one  event  following  ano« 
Iberi  without  being  able  to  comprehend  any  force  or 
power,  by  which  the  caufe  operates,  or  any  connexion' 
between  it  and  its  fMppo&d  efFeft.     The  fame  difficulty 
occurs  in  contemplating  the  operations  of  mind  on  bodyi 
where  we  obferve  the  motion  of  the  latter  to  fdlow  up* 
on  the  volition  of  the  former ;  but  are  not  able  to  obferve 
nor  conceive  the  tye,  which  binds  together  the  motion 
9nd  volition,  or  the  energy  by  which  the  mind  produces 
this  efFedl.     The  authority  of  the  will  over  its  own  fa- 
culties and  ideas  is  not  a  whit  more  comprehenfible :    So 
that,  upon  the  whole^  there  appears  not,  thro'  all  nature^ 
any  one  ifiAsLncc  of  connexion,  which  is  conceivable  by 
us.    ^1  events  feem  intirely  loofe  and  feparate.     One^ 
event  follows  another ;  but  w$  never  can  obferve  any  tyc 
between  then)*     They  feem  copjmejy    but  never  con-' 
neffej.    ^d  as  we  can  h^ive  np  idea  of  any  thing,  which 
never  appear^  to  our  outward  fenfe  or  inward  ienci* 
ment,  the  neceilary  cpncluiiony^^mx  to  be,  that  we  have 
no  i4^a  of  conne^^ion  or  power  at  all,  and  that  tbefe 
Words  are  abfolutely  without  any  meaning,  when  em« 

adnre  power*  It  wat  nerer  the  meaning  of  Sir  Is^  a  c  Newton  to  rob  recon4 
cta/es  of  all  force  or  energy  $  though  feme  of  his  followers  have  endeavoured 
^  edablUh  that  theory  upon  his  authority..  On  the  contiaryi  that  great  phi- 
loibpher  kadrecourfe  to  9jx  etherial  a£live  Auid  to  explain  his  univerlal  attract 
tioaj  though  he  was  fo  cautious  and  modeft  as  to  allow,  that  k  was  a  mere 
l^ypothelis,  not  to  be  iniiftedr  on,  without  more  experiments.  I  muft  €on« 
^>*  that  there  Is  fomething  in  the  fate  of  opinions  a  little  extraordinary^ 
Dxs-Cartis  infinuated  that  do^rine  of  the  univerfal  an4  ibie.  efficacy  of 
t^e  Deity,  without  infiftingonit*  Malzbkakchx  and  other  C^RTk- 
•lAMs  made  it  the  foundation  of  all  their  philofophy*  It  had,  however,  no 
authority  in  Ejigland.  Lockz,  Clakke,  and  Cvoworth,  never  f4 
9auh  ai  take  notice  of  it,  but  fnppofed  all  along,  that  matter  has  a  realj^ 
tbott|h  fttbordinate  and  derived  power.  By  what  lueaiit  has  it  become  il^ 
f reralent  ^on^  tiv  modern  metaphyficians  ? 

Q  3  ployed. 
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ployed  dtber  in  phUoCofhictl  reaibiiiiigSs  or :  f^wiMm 
life. 

But  there  ftlU  remains  0ne  meftod  of  avoiding  this 
conclufion,  and  one  fcource  tvbich  we  have  not  yet  exa- 
mined.  When  any  natura!  objeA  or  event  is  pitfente^^ 
'tis  ifnpoffible  for  us,  by  any  fagacity  or  penetration,  to 
difcover,  or  even  conje^ure,  without  experience,  what 
event  will  refult  from  it,  or  to  carry  our  forefi^  be<* 
yond  that  obje^,  which  is  immediately  prefent  to  the 
snemory  and  fenfes.  Even  after  one  inftance  or  experi^ 
ment,  where  we  have  obferved  a  particular  event  to  fbl« 
low  upon  another,  we  are  npt  entitled  to  form^  a  gene* 
,  ral  rule,  or  foretel  what  will  happen  in  like  cafes ;  it 

feeing  juftly  efteemcd  an  unpardonable  temerity  to  judgo 
of  the  whole  courfe  of  nature  from  one  fingle  experi«« 
ment,  however  accurate  or  certain-  But  when  one  par^ 
licular  fpecies  of  event  has  always,  in  all  inftances,  been 
conjoined  with  another,  we  make  no  longer  any  fcrupio 
to  foretel  the  one  upon  the  appearance  of  the  ether,  and 
to  employ  that  reafoning,  which  can  alone  Si^re  us  of 
any  matter  of  fa£l  or  exifience.  We  then  call  the  one 
object,  Caufe ;  and  the  other,  Sjffi^n  We  fuppofe  that 
there  is  fome  connexion  between  them ;  ibme  power  in 
the  one,  by  which  it  infallibly  produces  the  other,  aii4 
operates  with  the  greateft  certainty  and  flrongeft  nc^ 
ceffity,  ^ 

It  appears,  theH)  that  this  idea  of  a  neceffiiry  connexbti 

amongft  events  arifes  frooi  a  number  of  fimilar  inftancesj^ 
which  occur,  of  the  conftant  conjun^ion  of  tbefe  events  ) 
nor  ean  that  idea  ever  be  fuggefted  by  any  one  of  thi^ 
inftanceS)  furveycd  in  all  poflible  lights  and  pofitions^ 
But  there  is  nothing  in  a  niimber  of  inftances,  different 
from  every  fuigle  ipflapce,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  exa£l-» 
]y  fimilar ;  exoept  only,  that  alter  a  repetition  of  fimila^ 
inftanoes,  tbepind  is  carried  by  habit,  upon  the  ap- 
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^pearance  of  one  event,  to  txpftSt  its.  uhid  atteii4ant»  ap4  \ 
to  Relieve,  that  it  will  exift.    Thi9  Cdnn^xion,  thcrefof  (^»  : 
wbtch  wey^^/  in  the  mind,  pr  Cuftow^y.tranrition  of  tbe 
imagination  from  one  objcflt  to  it$  ufual  atteoi)a|it,  is 
the  femiment  or  .imprtffipo,  frqcn  wbicb  we  form  the ' 

idea  of  PSSiSL^^^B^I^'^y.J^SI^^S^^*  Npthing  farth^ 
as  in  &e  cafe.  CQntempi4te  the  fubjcffc  01?  all  (Ides,  yo^ 
will  never  find  any  other  origin  of  this  idea.  This  is 
the  fole  difference  betvecn  pn^  inftance,  frotn  which  we 
never  can  receive  the  idea  of  connexion,  and  a  number 
ctf  fimilar  inftances,  by  which  it  is  fuggefte<(.  The  firft 
time  a  man  hw  the  communication  of  motion  by  inv- 
pulfe,  as  by  the  ihock  of  two  billiard  balls,  he  could  not 
pronounce  that  die  one  event  was  canneHedy  but  only 
tiiat  it  was  cmjoinei  with  the  other.  After  he  has  ob- 
ferved  feveral  inftances  of  this  nature,  he  then  pronounces 
them  to  be  conm^ii*  What  alteration  has  happened  to 
give  rife  to  this  new  idea  of  connexim?  Nothing  but  that 
be-  nowfiils  thefe  events  to  be  coHneSfed  in  bis  imagina- 
tion, and  can  readily  foretel  the  exigence  of  one  from 
the  appearance  of  the  other.  \Vhen  we  fay,  therefore, 
that  one  obje£l  is  conneded  with  another,  we  mean 
only,  that  they  have  acquired  a  connexion  in  our  thoughts, 
and  give  rife  to  this  inference,  by  which  they  become 
proofs  of  each  other's  exiftence :  A  conclufion,  which  ip 
fomewhat  extraordinary;  but  which  feems  founded  on 
Sufficient  evidence.  Nor  will  its  evidence  be  weakned 
by  any  general  diiEdeiice  of  the  underftanding,  or  fcepti- 
cal  fuipicion  concerning  every  conclufion,  which  is  new 
and  extraordinary.  No  conclufions  can  be  more  agree- 
able to  fcepticifm  than  fuch  as  make  difcoveries  con-- 
cerning  the  weaknefs  and  narrow  limits  of  human  reafon 
and  capacity. 

And  what  .ftronger  inflance  can  be  produced  of  the 

ii^ft^ifiAg  igijioraoc^  and  weaknefs  of  the  underflanding^ 

.     .  •    G*4  than 
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ihkn  the  prefeut  ?  For  fuxely,  if  there  be  an]/^  relation 
mmong  objeds,  which  it  imports  us  to  know  perfe&ljr^ 
His  thtt  of  caufe  and  efFed.     On  this  are  founded  aH 
cur  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  h&  or  exiftenc€i« 
By  means  of  it  alone  we  attain  any  aflTurance  concerninj^ 
objects  which  are  removed  from  the  prefent  teftimony  oi* 
cur  memory  and  fenfes.    The  only  immediate  utility  of 
mil  fciences,  is  to  teach  us,  bow  to  control  and  regulate 
future  events  by  their  caufes.     Our  thoughts  and  inqui^ 
ries  are,  therefore^,  every  moment,  employed  about  thir 
relation.    And  yet  fo  imperfect  are  the  ideas  which  we 
form  concerning  it,  that  'tis  impoiiible  to  give  any  juft 
definition  of  caufe,  except  what  is  drawn  from  fomething 
extraneous  and  foreign  to  it*    Similar  objects  are  always 
*  conjoined  with  fimilar.     Of  this  we  have  cxpcrjencQ> 
Suitable  to  this  experience,  therefore,  we  may  define  m 
caufe  to  be  4m  ohje^j  followed  by  anothiTy  and  where  att 
the  obje£fSj  Jimilar  to  the  firjly  are  followed  by  obje£fs  fimlat 
to  thefecond.    Or  in  other  words,  wbere^  if^heprji  ^bjeU 
had  net  been  J  the  fecond  never  had  extjhd.    The  appear* 
ance  of  a  caufe  always  conveys  the  mind,  by  a  cuftom- 
nry  tranfition,  to  the  idea  of  the  eiFed.     Of  this  alfo 
we  have  expedience.    We  may,   therefore,  fuitable  to 
this  experience,  form  another  definition  of  caufe,  and 
call  it,  an  ohjeSf  fhUowed  by  another^  and  whofe  appearance 
always  corpveys  the  thought  to  that  other.     But  tho*  bodi 
tbefe  definitidns  be  drawn  from  circumftances  foreign 
to  the  caufe,  we  cannot  remedy  this  inconvenience,  or 
attain   apy  more  perfedi  definition,   which   may  point 
cut  t^hat  circHmfl^nce  in  the  caufcj,   which  gives  it  a 
cqnnex|o|i  with  it3  cffeftf     We  have  po  idea  of  this 
connexjon  j  ppr  even  apy  d|ftin£t  notion  what  it  is  we 
defir^  to   know,  when  we  endeavour  at  a  cpnception 
of  it.     We  fay,  for  inftance,  that  the  vibration  of  this 

Afing;  h  the  caufe  of  tbi?  particular  foynd«    But  what 
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lean  by  that  affirmation?  We  either  mean, 
nation  isfolhwid  hj  this  founds  and  that  aUJim^ 
iens  have  hen  followed  by  fimtlar  founds :  Or, 
^vibration  U followed  by  this  founds  and  that  upon  tie 
;t  of  mtiy  ihe  mind  anticipates  the  fenfesy  and  forms 
tefy  an  idea  of  the  other.  We  may  coniider  the 
jrelttion  of  caufe  and  eiFe£l  in  either  of  thefe  two  ligtits^ 
but  bejrond  thefe,  we  have  no  idea  of  it*. 

To  recapitulate,  therefore,  the  rcafonings  of  this  fee* 
6on :  Every  idea  Is  copied  from  feme  preceding  impreC- 
£00  or  fentiment ;  and  where  we  cannot  Knd  any  im« 

•  *  Acoording  to  thefe  eiplicatlons  tnd  definirlont^  the  idea  of  power  h 
]reUdve  as  much  as  thit  of  cauft^  -and  both  have  a  reference  to  an  tShSt^  0g 
foffle  other  event  conftantly  conjoined  with  the  fbnner.  When  we  coofid^ 
^e  unhnewn  circumftance  6f  an  objedi,  by  which  the  degree  or  quantity 
ef  iti  tSeSt  h  fixed  and  determined^  we  call  that  its  power:  And  accord* 
ia|ly,  *di  allowed  by  all  philofophert,  that  the  tSe€t  is  the  meafure  of  th« 
pow^.  But  if  they  had  any  idea  of  power^  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  why  could  not 
they  meafure  it  in  it&lf  ?  The  difpute  whether  the  force  of  a  body  in  mo- 
tion be  as  its  velocity,  or  the  fquare  of  its  velocity }  this  difpute,  I  fay,  needed 
•not  be  decided  by  ^mpariog  its  efieds  in  equal  or  unequal  times  j  but  by  % 
iixSt  n^nfuratiop  and  comparifo|i« 

As  to  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  words,  Force,  Power,  Energy,  &c,  whic^ 
every  where  occur  in  common  converfation,  as  well  as  in  philofophy  3  that 
M  no  proof,  that  we  are  acquainted,  in  any  inftance^  with  the  connect* 
lag  principle  between  caufe  and  tSeCt,  or  can  accouni  ultimately  for  ths 
(ndiidjon  of  one  thing  by  another.  Thefe  words,  as  commonly  ufed^ 
iuve  very  loofe  meanings  annexed  to  them  ^  and  their  ideas  are  very  uncer- 
tain and  coofqfed.  No  animal  can  put  external  bodies  -  in  motion  without 
the  fentiment  of  a  nifiu  or.  endeavour  ;  and  every  animal  has  a  fentiment  or 
'^iKg  from  the  ftroke  or  blow  of  an  external  objeA,  that  is  in  motion* 
Thefe  fenfations>  w^ich  are  merely  aoima!  9  and  from  which  we  caoi^nV 
tri  draw  no  inference,  we  are  apt  to  transfer  to  inanimate  objects,  and  t9 
fuppofe,  that  they  have  fome  fuch  feelings,  whenever  they  transfer  or  re- 
ceive motion.  With  regard  to  energies,  which  are  exerted,  without  our 
aaaexing  to  them  any  idea  of  communicated  motion,  we  confider  only  the 
ffmiUpt  experienced  copjun£^ion  Qf  t^e  events  \  and  as  we  feef  a  cuftom- 
^'^  cqni)e^ion  ^tyyeen  the  ideas,  we  transfer  that  feeling  to  the  objects  1 
M^nothing  is  more  ufual  than  to  apply  tp  CX(«rB9l  bodies  evefy  internal  ieo* 
^    h  which  chev  Qcgtl^o^t 
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^eflbn>  we  may  be  certain  Aat  there  is  n<»  idea. 
fingle  inftances  of  the  operation  of  bodies  ot 
is  nothing  that  produces  any  impreAon,  nor 
ly  can  fuggeft  any  idea  of  power  or  neceflar^ 
But  when  many  uniform  inftances  appear,  stnd  die 
objed  is  always  followed  by  the  fame  evenes 
Ixgin  to  entertain  the  notion  of  caufe  and 
We  then  feel  a  new  fentimentor  impreffion,    vzrac*  a 
tonary  connexion  in  the  thought  or  imiagination  be! 
one  objed  and  its  ufual  attendant }  and  this  fenCiJ 
the  original  of  that  idea  which  we  feek  for.     F*or  as 
idea*  arifes  from  a  number  of  fimilar  inftances^    and 
from  any  fingle  inftance ;  it  mufl  arife  from  thae 
fiance,  in  which  the  number  of  inftances  differ 
every  individual  inftance.     But  this  cuftomary  connej 
or  tranfition  of  the  imagination  is  the  only  circumi 
in  which  they  dtjBFer,     In  every  other  particular  thejr 
alike.     The  firft  inftance  which  we  faw  of  motioa,  coi 

inunicated  by  the  ihock  of  two  biliiard-balls  (to  n 
to  this  obvious  inftance)  is  exaSly  fimilarto  any  ini 
that  may,  at  prefent,  occur  to  us ;  except  only,  tha^ 
could  npt,  at  firft,  infer  one,  event  from  the  other;  which 
Vre  are  enabled  to  do  at  prefent,  after  fo  long  a  courfe  of  | 
uniform  experience.  I  know  not,  if  the  reader  will  rea-» 
glily  apprehend  this  reafoning.  I  am  afraid,  that,  fhould 
J  multiply  words  about  it,  or  throw  it  into  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  lights,  it  would  only  become  more  obfcure  and 
intricate.  In  4II  abftrad  reafonings,  there  is  onepoii^^ 
of  view,  which,  if  we  can  happily  hit,  we  fhaill  go  ftr* 
ther  towards  illuftrating  the*fubje£l,  than  by  all  the  elo- 
quence and  copious  expreftioa  in  the  world.  This  point 
©f  view  we  (hould  endeavour  to  reach,  and  refervc  thf 

flowers  of  rhetoric  for  fubjeftt  which  arc  mqre  adapted  to 
them. 
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PART       I. 

IT  might  reafonably  be  expeded,  in  queftions,  whicfi 
hav^  been  canvailbd  and  difputed  with  great  eagernels 
ikice  the  firft  origin  of  fcience  and  philofophy,  that  dift 
meaning  of  all  the  terms,  at  leaft,  Ihould  have  heeft 
agreed  upon  among  the  difputants ;  and  our  enquiries, 
in  the  courfe  of  two  thoufand  years,  been  aUe  to  pais 
from  words  to  the  true  and  real  (uhySt  of  the  contr overly, , 
For  how .  eafy  may  it  feem  to  give  exa^S  definitions  of 
the  tiprms  employed  in  reafoniqg,  and  make  thefe  defi<v 
nitions,  .not  the  mere  found  of  words,  the  objeft  of  fa* 
ture  fcrutiny  and  examination  i  But  if  we  conftder  iha 
matter  more  narrowly,  we  Hull  be  apt  to  draw  a  quilif^ 
oppofite  conclufion.    From  that  circumftance  alone,  that 
a  controverfy  has  been  long  kept  on  foot,  and  remaiiijl 
fiill  undecided,  we  may  prefume,  that  there  i$  fome  ua^ 
Yiguity  in  the  expreiTion,  and  that  the  difputants  ^Mx  iifn 
ferent  ideas  ^o  the  ten^s  employed  in  the  cootroverfy* 
For  as  the  faculties  of  the  foul  are  fuppofed  to,  be  0atu-« 
rally  alike  in  every  individual;  otherwise  nothing  could 
be  more  fruitlefs  than  to  realpn  or  difpute  together ;  it 
were  impoffible,  if  men  affix  the  fame  ideas  to  tbeir 
terms,  that  they  could  fo  long  form  different  opinions  of 
Ibf  fftiM  A>^jed  J  ^fpecially  when  they  communicate  their 

views. 
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views,  and  each  party  turn  themfelves  on  all  fides,  m 
fearch  of  arguments,  which  may  give  ^  them  the  vidlory 
orer  their  antagoirifts.  'Tis  true ;  if  men  attempt  the 
difcuflion  of  queftione,  which  lie  entirely  beydnd  the 
reach  of  human  capacity,  fuch  as  thofe  concerning  the 
origin  of  worlds,  or  the  oeconomy  of  the  intelleftual 
fyftem  or  region  of  fpirits,  they  may  long  beat  the  air 
sn  their  fruitlefs  contefts,  and  never  arrive  at  any  deter-* 
itiinate  conclufion.  But  if  the  quefiion  regard  any  fub- 
jeSt  o£  common  life  and  experience ;  nothing,  one  would 
think,  could  preferve  the  difpute  fo  long  undecided,  but 
fome  ambiguous  expreffiqns,  .which  l(eep  the  antagonifts 
fiill  at  a  diftance^  and  hinder  them  from  grappling  with 
each  other. 

This  has  been  the  cafe  in  the  long  difputed  queftion 
concerning  liberty  and  neceiSty ;  and  to  fo  remarkable , 
a  degree,  that,  if  I  be  not  much  miftaken,  we  ihall 
find  all  mankind,  both  learned  and  ignorant,  to  have 
be^n  always  of  the  fame  opinion  with  regard  to  that  fub- 
jeA,  and  that  a  few  intelligible  definitions  would  imme- 
diately have  put  an  end  tb  the  whole  controverfy.  I 
own,  that  this  difpute  has  been  fo  much  canvafled,  on  all 
hands,  and  has  led  philofophers  into  fuch  a  labyrinth  of 
^fcure  fophiftry,  that  'tis  no  wonder  if  a  fenfible  reader 
indulge  his  eafe  fo  hr  as  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  propo* 
fal  of  fuch  a  quefiion,  from  which  he  can  cxptSt  neither 
inftruflion  nor  entertainment.  But  the  fiate  of  the  ar* 
gument  here  propofed  may,  perhaps,  ferve  to  renew  his 
|ittcntion  ;  as  it  has  more  novelty,  prcmifes  at  leaft  fome 
jecffion  of  the  controverfy,  and  will  not  much  diflurb 
his  eafe,  by  any- intricate  or  obfcure  reafoning. 

I  hope,  therefore,  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  ^en 
liave  ever  agreed  in  the  do^lrines  both  of  neceffity  and 
pf  liberty,  according  to  any  reafonable  fenfe,  which  can 

]^  pu(  pn  thf(9  terms  -,  afid  t)}at  th^  whple  controverfy 
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bai  hitherto  turned  merely  upon  words.     We  fhall  bt* 
gin  with  examiniDg  the  doctrine  of  neceffity. 

Ti8  univerfally  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its  ope* 
rations,  is  aduated  by  a  neceiTary  force,  and  that  every 
natural  effe&  is  fo  precifely  determined  by  the  energy  of 
its  caufe,  that  no  other  efFe<Sl,  in  fuch  particular  circuit* 
fiances,  could  poflibly  have  refulted  from  the  operatioo 
of  that  caufe.  The  degree  and  direction  of  every  mo« 
tion  is,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  prefcribed  with  fuch  ex« 
actnefs,  that  a  living  creature  may  as  foon  arife  from  the 
ihock  of  two  bodies,  as  motion  in  any  other  degree  or 
direction,  than  what  is  actually  produced  by  it.  Would 
wc,  therefore,  form  a  juft  and  precife  idea  of  nece/^ty, 
we  muft  confider,  whence  that  idea  arifes,  when  we  ap<* 
ply  it  to  the  operation  of  bodies. 

It  feems  evident,  that,  if  all  the  fcenes  of  nature 
were  fliifted  continually  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  two 
events  bore  any  refemblance  to  each  other,  but  every  ob* 
jectwas  entirely  new,  without  ai^y  fimilitude  Co  what- 
ever had  been  feen  before,  we  ihould  never,  in  that  ca(^ 
have  attained  the  leaft  idea  of  neceffity,  or  of  a  coni- 
jiexion  among  thefe  objects.  Wc  might  fay,  upon  fuck 
a  fuppofitlon,,  that  one  object  or  event  has  followed  an- 
other ;  not  that  one  was  produced  by  the  other*  The 
.relation  of  caufe  and  effect  muft  be  utterly  unknown  to 
mai^nd.  Inference  and  reafoning  concerning  the  ope^ 
rations  of  nature  would,  from  that  moment,  be  at  an 
end ;  and  the  memory  and  fenfes  remain  the  only  canals, 
by  which  the  knowjege  of  any,real  exigence  could  poffibly 
have  accefs  to  the  mind.  Our  idea,  therefore,  of  ne~ 
ceffity  and  caufation  arifes  entirely  from  that  uniformity, 
obferyable  in  the  operations  of  nature ;  where  .Similar 
objects  are  conftantly  conjoined  together,  and  the  mind 
is  determined  by  cuftom  to  infer  the  one  from  the  ap* 

pearance  of  the  other.    Thefc  two  circumftances  form 
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lege  an  uniformity  in  human  motives  and  a^iom  as  wdS 
33  in  the  operations  of  body. 

Hence  likewife  the  benefit  of  that  experience,  acquir-' 
ed  by  long  life  and  a  variety  of  bufineis  and  company, 
in  order  to  inftruft  us  in  the  principles  of  human  nature^ 
and  regulate  our  future  conduct,  as  well  as  fpeculatioit* 
By  means  of  this  guide,  we  mount  up  to  the  kfloivlegc 
of  mens  inclinations  and  motives,  from  their  afiions^ 
cxpreffions,  and  even  geftures;  and  again^  deicend  to 
the  interpretation  of  their  a<^ions  from  our  knowlege  of 
their  motives  and  inclinations.  The  general  obfcrva-* 
tions,  treafured  up  by  a  courfe  of  experience,  give  Us  the 
clue  of  human  nature,  and  teach  us  td  unravel  all  its 
intricacies.  Pretexts  and  appearances  no  longer  deceive 
u^.  Public  declarations  pafs  for  the  fpecious  colouring 
of  a  caufe.  And  tho'  virtue' and  honour  be  allowed  their 
proper  weight  and  authority,  that  perfect  di&nterefted'* 
xiefs,  fo  often  pretended  to,  is  never  expected  in  multi- 
tudes and  parties ;  feldom  in  their  leaders  i  and  fcarcely 
even  in  individuals  of  any  rank  or  ftation.  But  were 
there  no  uniformity  in  human  adions,  and  were  «very 
experiment  which  we  could  form  of  this  kind  irregulac 
and  anomolous,  it  \yere  impofBble  to  colle6l  any  general 
obfervations  concerning  mankind^  and  no  experience^ 
however  accurately  digefted  by  reflection,  would  ever 
ferve  to  any  purpofe.  Why  is  the  aged  hufband-mai^ 
more  (kilful  in  his  calling  than  the  young  beginner,  but 
becaufe  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  operation  of 
the  fun^  rain,  and  earth,  towards  the  prpduAion  of  ve- 
getables ;  and  experience  teaches  the  old  practitioner  the 
rules,  by  which  this  operation  is  governed  and  directed?' 

We  muft  not,  however,  expert,  that  this  uniformity 
of  human  adions  (hould  be  carried  to  fuch  a  length,  aa 
that  all  men  in  the  fame  circumftances,  (hould  always  z€t 
precifely  in  the  fame  manner,  without  any  allowance  for 
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the  diVerfity  of  charaders,  prejudices,  and  opinions* 
Such  a  uniformity,  in  every  particular,  is  found  in  no  part 
of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  from  obferving  the  variety 
of  condu£t  in  diflferent  men,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a 
greater  variety  of  maxims,  whjich  ftill  fuppofe  a  degree  of 
uniformity  and  regularity. 

Are  the  manners  of  lAen  different  in  different  ages  and 
countries  ?  Wc  learn  thence  the  great  force  of  cuftom 
and  education,  which  mould  the  human  mind  from  jts 
infancy,  and  form  it  into  affixed  and  eftablifhed  chai'ac-' 
ter.  Is  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  one  fex  very 
unlike  that  of  the  other  ?  'Tis  from  thence  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  different  chara£lers,  which  nature 
has  imprefled  upon  the  fexes,  and  which  (he  preferve3 
with  conftancy  and  regularity.  Are  the  adions  of  the 
£une  perfon  much  diveriified  in  the  different  periods  o( 
his  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age  ?  This  affords  room  for 
many  general  obfervations  concerning  the  gradual  change 
of  our  fentiments  and  inclinations,  and  the  different 
maxims,  which  prevail  in  the  different  ages  of  hunian 
creatures.  Even  the  chara(^ers  which  are  peculiar  to 
each  individual,  have  an  uniformity  in  their  influence^ 
otherwife  our  acquaintance  with  the  perfons,  and  our 
obfervation  of  their  conduA  could  never  teach  us  their 
difpofitions,  nor  ferve  to  dxroSt  our  behaviour  with  re- 
gard to  them. 

I  grant  it  poffible  to  find  fome  a£lJons,  which  feem  to 
have  no  regular  connexion  with  any  known  motives,  and 
are  exceptions  to  all  the  meafures  of  condufl,  which 
have  ever  been  eftablifeed  for  the  government  of  men. 
But  if  we  would  willingly  know,  what  judgment  {hou!4 
he  formed  of  fuch  irregular  and  extraordinary  a£iioQs ; 
we  may  confider  the  fentiments  that  are  commonly  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  thofe  irregular  events,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  th^  operations  of  exr 
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ternal  objects.  All  caufes  are  not  conjoined  to  their 
ufual  efFedls,  with  like  uniformity.  An  artificer,  who 
handles  only  dead  matter,  may  be  difappointed  of  his  aim 
as  well  as  the  politician,  who  directs  the  conduct  of  fen- 
iible  and  intelligent  agents. 

The  vulgar,  who  take  things  according  to  their  firft 
appearance,  attributethe  uncertainty  of  events  to  fuch  an 
^uncertainty  in  the  caufes  as  makes  the  latter  often  fail  of 
their  ufuai  influence ;  tho'  they  meet  with  no  impediment 
in  their  operation.  But  philofophers,  obferving,  thatal- 
moft  in  every  part  of  nature  there  is  tontained  a  vaft  va- 
riety of  fprings  and  principles,  which  are  hid,  by  reafon* 
.of  their  minutenefs  or  remotcnefs,  find,  that  'tis  at  leaft^ 
poflible  the  contrariety  of  events  may  not  proceed  from 
any  contingency  in  the  caufe,  but  from  the  fecret  opera- 
tion of  contrary  caufes.  This  poffibility  is  converted 
into  certainty  by  farther  obfervation,  when  they  remark, 
that,  upon  an  exa6l  fcruttny,  a  contrariety  of  eiFe£ls 
;i^ways  betrays  a  contrariety  of  caufes,  and  proceeds  from 
their  mutual  oppofition.  A  peafant  can  give  no  better 
reafon  for  the  ftoping  of  any  clock  or  watch  than  to  fay 
that  it  commonly  does  not  go  right :  But  an  artizan  eafity 
perceives,  that  the  fame  force  in  the  fpring  or  pendulum 
has  always  the  fame  influence  on  the  wheels  ;  but  fails  of 
its  ufual  eflfed^,  perhaps  by  reafon  of  a  grain  of  duft, 
which  puts  a  ftop  to  thf  whole  movement.  From  the- 
obfervation  of  feveral  parallel  inftances,  philofophers  form 
a  maxim,  that  the  connexion  between  all  caufes  and^ 
efFefls  is  equally  neceflary,  and  that  its  feemtng  uncer- 
tainty in  fome  inftances  proceeds  fron;^  the  fecret  oppofi- 
tion of  contrary  caufes* 

Thus  for  inftance,  in  the  human  body,  when  the  ufual 
fymptonvs  of  health  or  ficknefs  difappoint  our  expeAa- 
tiori ;  when  medicines  operate  not  with  their  wonted 
powers  J  when  irregular  events  follow  from  any  particular- 
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caufes ;  the  philofopher  and  phyfician  are  not  furprized 
at  the  matter,  nor  are  ever  tempted  to  deny,  in  general, 
the  neceflity  and  uniformity  of  thofe  principles,  by  which 
the  animal  ceconomy  is  conduced.  They  know,,  that  a 
human  body  is  a  mighty  complicated  machine :  That 
many  fecret  powers  lurk  in  it,  which  are  altogether  be- 
yond our  comprehenfion  :  That  to  us  it  muft  often  ap- 
pear very  uncertain  in  its  operations :  And  that  there- 
fore the  irregular  events,  which  outwardly  difcover  them- 
felves,  can  be  no  proof,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  not 
obferved  with  the  greateft  regularity  in  its  internal  ope-  • 
rations  and  government. 

The  philofopher,  if  he  be  confident,  mufi  apply  the 
fame  reafonings  to  the  actions  and  volitions  of  intelligent 
agents.  The  moft  irregular  and  unexpeded  refolutions 
of  men  may  frequently  be  accounted  for  by  thofe  who 
know  every  particular  circumftance  of  their  charafler 
and  iltuatlon.  A  perfon  of  an  obliging  difpofition  gives 
a  peevilh  anfwer  :  But  he  has  the  tooth-ake,  or  has  not 
dined.  A  ftupid  fellow  difcovers  an  uncommon  alacrity 
in  his  carriage :  But  he  has  met  with  a  fudden  piece  of 
good  fortune.  Or  even  when  an  aSion,  as  fometimes 
happens,  cannot  be  particularly  accounted  for,  either  by 
the  perfon  himfelf  or  by  others ;  we  know,  in  general, 
that  the  characters  of  men  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  in- 
conftant  and  irregular.  This  is,  in  a  manner,  the  con- 
ilant  charadler  of  human  nature;  tho'  it  be  applicable, 
in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  fome  perfons,  who  have 
no  fixed  rule  for  their  conduct,  but  proceed  in  a  continued 
courfe  of  caprice  and  inconftancy.  The  internal  prin* 
ciples  and  motives  nfay  operate  in  an  uniform  manner, 
notwithftanding  thefe  feeming  irregularities  ;  in*the  fame 
manner  as  the  winds,  rain,  clouds,  and  other  variations 

of  the   weather  are   fuppofed  to  be  governed  by  fteady 
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principles  ;  tho'  not  eaflly  difcoverable  by  human  fagacity 
and  enquiry. 

Thus  it  appears,  not  only  that  the  conjun£tion  be- 
tween motives  and  voluntary  actions  is  as  regular  and  uni- 
form, as  that  between  the  caufe  and  cffed  in  any  part  of 
nature;  but  alfo  that  this  regular  conjundion  has  been 
univerfally  acknowleged  among  mankind,  and  has  never 
been  the  fubjefl:  of  difpt^te,  cither  in  philofophy  or  com- 
mon life.  Now  as  it  is  from  pad  experience,  that  we 
draw  all  inferences  concerning  the  future,  and  as  we 
conclude,  that  obje£is  will  always  be  conjoined  together, 
which  we  find  always  to  have  been  conjoined  j'  it  may 
feem  fuperfluous  to  prove,  that  this  experienced  unifor- 
mity in  human  aflions  is  the  fource  of  all  the  inferences^ 
which  we  form  concerning  them.  But  in  order  to  throw 
the  argument  into  a  greater  variety  of  lights,  we  ihaJI 
alfo  infift,  tho*  briefly,  on  this  latter  topic. 

The  mutual  dependance  of  men  is  fo  great.  In  all  ib- 
cicties,  that  fcarce  any  human  a£lion  is  entirely  com- 
pleat  in  itfelf,  or  is  performed  without  fome  reference  to 
the  aflions  of  others^  which  arc  requifite  to  make  it 
anfwer  fully  the  intention  of  the  agent.  The  pooreft 
artificer,  who  labours  alone,  expefts  at  leaft  the  protec- 
tion  of  the  magiftrate,  to  ehfure  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  labour.  He  alfo  experts,  that,  when  he 
carries  his  goods  to  market,  and  offers  them  at  a  reafon«- 
able  price,  he  fhall  find  buyers ;  and  (hall  be  able,  by 
the  money  he  acquires,  to  engage  others  to  fupply  him 
with  thofe  commodities,  which  are  requifite  for  his  fub- 
fiftcnce.  In  proportion  as  men  extend  their  dealings, 
and  render  their  intercourfe  with  others  more  complicat- 
ed, they  always  comprehend,  in  their  fchemcs  of  life,  a 
greater  variety  of  voluntary  aflions,  which  they  expe<Sl, 
from  their  proper  motives,  to  co-operate  with  their  own* 
In  all  thefe  conclufions,  they   take  their  meafures  from 
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paft  experience,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  their  reafon- 
ings  concerning  exteroal  objects  :  and  firmly  believe, 
that  men,  as  well  as  all  the  elements,  are  to  continue,  in 
their  operations,  the  fame,  which  they  have  ever  found 
them.  A  manufacturer  reckons  upon  the  labour  of  his 
fervants,  for  the  execution  of  any  work,  as  much  as 
upon  the  tools,  which  he  employs,  and  would  be  equally 
furprized,  *were  his  expectations  difa{)pointed.  In  fhort, 
this  experimental  inference  and  reafoning  concerning  the 
actions  of  others  enters  fo  much  into  human  life,  that 
no  man,  while  awake,  is  ever  a  moment  without  em* 
ploying  it.  Have  we  not  reafon,  therefore,  to  affirm, 
that  all  mankind  have  always  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of 
neceffity,  according  to  the  foregoing  definition  and  ex- 
plication of  it  ? 

Nor  have  philofophers  ever  entertained  a  different  opi- 
nion from  the  people  in  this  particular.  For  not  to  men* 
tion,  that  almofl  every  action  of  their  life  fuppofes  that 
opinion ;  there  are  even  few  of  the  fpeculative  parts  of 
learning,  to  which  it  is  not  eflential.  What  would  be- 
come of  hi/ioryy  had  we  not  a  dependence  on  the  veracity 
of  the  hiftorian,  according  to  the  experience,  which  we 
have  had  of  mankind  ?  How  could  politics  be  a  fcience, 
if  laws^and  forms  of  government  had  not  an  uniform  in* 
fluence  upon  fociety  ?  Where  would  be  the  foundation  of 
morals^  if  particular  characters  had  no  certain  nor  deter- 
minate power  to  produce  particular  fentimcnts,  and  if 
thefe  fentiments  had  no  conftant  operations  on  actions  ? 
And  with  what  pretence  could  we  employ  our  criticifm 
upon  any  poet  or  polite  author,  if  we  could  not  pro- 
nounce the  conduct  and  fentiments  of  his  actors,  either 
natural  or  unnatural,  to  fuch  characters,  and  in  fuch 
circumflances  ?  It  feems  almofl  impioffible,  therefore,  to 
engage,  either  in  fcience  or  action  of  any  kind,  without 
acknowleging  the  doctrine  of  neceffity,   and  this  /«/>- 
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rence  from  motives  to  voluntary  actions  ^  from  characters 
to  conduct. 

And  indeed,  when  we  confider  how  aptly  natural  and 
moral  evidence  link  together,  and  form  only  one  chain 
of  argument,  we  (hall  make  no  fcruple  to  allow,  that 
they  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  derived  from  the  fame 
principles.  A  prifoner,  who  has  neither  money  nor  in- 
tereft,  difcovers  the*  impoffibility  of  his  eicape,  as  well 
when  he  confiders  the  obftinacy  of  the  gaoler,  as  the 
walls  and  bar$,  with  which  he  is  furrounded  ;  and  in  all 
attempts  for  his  freedom,  chufes  rathe)*  to  work  upon  the 
ftone  and  iron  of  the  one,  than  upon  the  inflexible  na- 
ture of  the  other.  The  fame  prifoner,  when  conducted 
to.  the  fcaffbld,  forefees  his  death  as  certainly  from  the 
conftancy  and  fidelity  of  his  guards,  as  from  the  opera-, 
tion  of  the  ax  or  wheel.  His  mind  runs  along  a  certain 
train  of  ideas:  The  refufal  of. the  foldiers  to  confent  to 
his^cfcape;  the  action  of  the  executioner  j  the  feparation 
of  the  head  and  body ;  bleeding,  convulfive  motions, 
and  death.  Here  is  a  connected  chain  of  natural  caufes 
and  voluntary  actions  i  but  the  mind  feels  no  difference 
between  them,  in  paiTing  from  one  link  to  another:  Nor 
is  lefs  certain  of  the  future  event  than  if  it  were  con- 
nected with  the  objects  prefent  to  the  memory  or 
fenfes,  by  a  train  of  caufes,  cemented  together  by  what 
we  are  pleafed  to  call  a  pbyjical  neceiEty.  The  fame  ex- 
perienced union  has  the  fame  effect  on  the  mind,  whether 
the  united  objects  be  motives,  volitions,  and  actions  ; 
or  figure  and  mption.  We  may  change  the  names  of 
things ;  but  their  nature  and  their  operation  on  the  un» 
derflanding  never  chang^. 

I  have  frequently  confidered,  what  could  polfibly  be 
the  rcafon,  why  all  mankind,  tho*  they  have  ever  with- 
out hefitation,    acknowleged  the   doctrine  of  neceiEty, 
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in  their  whole  practice  and  reafoping,  have  yet, 
difcovered  fuch  a  relu(9:ance  to  acknowlege  it  in  woids^ 
and  have  rather  fliewn  a  propenfity,  in  all  ages,  to  pro- 
fefs  the  contrary  opinion.  The  matter,  I  think,  may  be 
accounted  for,  after  the  following  manner.  If  we  exa- 
mine the  operations  of  bodies  and  the  produdion  of 
effeds  from  their  caufes,  we  fhall  find,  that  all  our  fa-, 
culties  can  never  carry  us  farther  in  our  knowlege  of  this 
relation^  than  barely  to  obferve,  that  particular  obje£ts 
are  conjiantly  conjoined  together,  and  |hat  the  mind  is  car- 
ried, by  a  cu/iomary  tranfition^  from  the  appearance  of  one 
to  the  belief  of  the  other.  But  tho'  this  conclufton 
concerning  human  ignorance  be  the  refult  of  the  ftrift- 
eft  fcrutiny  of  this  fubjeft,  men  flill  entertain  a  ftrong 
propenfity  to  believe,  that  they  penetrate  farther  into  th# 
powers  of  nature,  and  perceive  fomething  like  a  necef- 
fary  connexion  between  the  caufe  and  the  effciSl.  When 
again  they  turn  their  reflexions  towards  the  operations 
of  their  own  minds,  and  feel  no  fuch  connexion  of  the 
motive  and  the  adion ;  they  are  apt,  from  thence,  to 
fuppofe,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  eiFe£^s, 
refulting  from  material  force,  and  thofe  which  arife  fronx 
thought  and  intelligence*  But  being  once  convinced, 
that  we  know  nothing  farther  of  caufation  of  any  kind, 
than  merely  the  conjiant  conjunction  of  objeds,  and  the 
coiifequent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to  another^ 
and  finding,  that  thefe  two  circumftances  are  univerfally 
acknowleged  to  have  place  in  voluntary  aflions  ;  we  may 
thence  bemore  eafily  led  to  own  the  fame  neceflity  com- 
mon to  all  caufes.  And  tho'  this  reafoning  may  con- 
tradi6l:  the  fyftems  of  many  philofopbers,  in  afcribing 
nec^ffity  to  the  determinations  of  the  will,  we  ihall  find, 
upon  refle^lion,  that  they  difient  from  it  in  words  only, 
not  in  their  real  fentiments.  NecefEty,  according  to  the 
fenfe,  in  which  it  is  here  taken^  has  never  yet  been  re- 

H  4  je£ted. 
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jefled,  nor  cart  ever,  I  think,  be  rejeficd  by  any  philo- 
fopher.  It  may  only,  perhaps,  be  pretended,  that  the 
mind  can  perceive,  in  the  operations  of  matter,  fome 
farther  connexion  between  the  caufe  and  efFefl:;  and  a 
connexion  which  has  not  place  in  the  voluntary  aftions 
of  intelligent  beings.  Now  whether  it  be  fo  or  not,  can 
only  appear  upon  examination ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
thefe  philofophers  to  make  good  their  aflertion,by  defining 
or  defcribing  that  neceffity,  and  pointing  it  out  to  us,  in 
the  operations  of  material  caufes. 

It  would  fe^m,  indeed,  that  men  begin  at  the  wrong 
fend  of  this  queftion  concerning  liberty  and  neceffity,  when 
they  enter  upon  it  by  examining  the  faculties  of  the  foul, 
the  influence  of  the  underftanding,  and  the  operations  of 
the  will,  Let  them  firft  difcufs  a  more  fimple  queftion, 
viz,  the  operations  of  body  and  of  brute  unintelligent 
matter ;  and  try  whether  they  can  there  form  any  idea 
of  caufation  and  necefSty,  except  that  of  a  conftant  con- 
jundion  of  objedis,  and  fubfequent  inference  of  the 
mind  from  one  to  another.  If  thefe  circumftances  form, 
in  reality,  the  whole  of  that  neceility,  which  we  can 
conceive  in  matter,  and  if  thefe  circumfl:anccs  be  alfo 
tiniverfally  acknowleged  to  take  place  in  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  the  difpute  is  at  an  end ;  or,  at  leaft,  muft 
be  owned  to  be  thenceforth  merely  verbal.  But  as  long 
as  We  will  raflily  fuppofe,  that  we  have  fome  farther  idea 
of  neceffity  and  caufation  in  the  operations  of  external 
objefts  I  at  the  fame  time,  that  we  can  find  nothing  far- 
ther, in  the  voluntary  aftions  of  the  mind  ;  there  is  no 
poffibility  of  bringing  the  difpute  to  any  determinate  iffue, 
while  we  proceed  upon  fo  erroneous  a  fuppofition.  The 
Only  method  of  undeceiving  us,  is,  to  mount  up  higher; 
to  examine  the  narrow  extent  of  fcience,  when  applied 
to  inaterial  caufes;  and  to  convince  ourfelves,  that  all 
we  kpQW  of  them  J  ki  the  conftant  conjunftion  and  in- 

fcr^n^e 
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fercncc  above-mentioned.     We  may,  perhaps,  find,  that 

'tis  with  difficulty  we  are  induced  to  fix   fuch  narrow 

limits  to  human  underftanding :  But  we  can  afterwards 

find  no  difficulty,  when  we  come  to  apply  this  do£lrine 

to  the  actions  of  the  will.     For  as  'tis  evident,  that  thefe 

have  a  regular  conjunflion  with  motives  and  circumftances 

and  charafters,  and  as  we  always  draw  inferences  from 

the  one  to  the  other,  we  muft  be  obliged  to  acknowlege 

in  words,  that  neceffity,  which  we  have  already  avoyed, 

in  every  deliberation   of  our  lives,  and  in  every  ftep  of 

ourconduft  and  behaviour*. 

But 

*  The  prevalence  of  the  dodrine  of  liberty  may  be  accounted  for,  from 
another  caufe,  viz.  afalfc  fenfation  or  feeming  experience  which  we  have,  or 
may  have,  of  liberty  or  indifference,  in  many  of  our  actions.  The  neceffity 
of  any  action,  wh^her  of  matter  or  of  mM,  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a 
quality  in  the  agent,  but  in  any  thinking  or  intelligent  being,  who  may  con- 
fider  the  adHon  ;  and  it  confiAs  chiefly  in  the  determination  of  his  thoughts 
to  infer  the  exiflence  of  that  action  from  fome  preceding  objefts ;  as  liberty, 
when  oppofed  to  neceffity,  is  nothing  but  the  want  of^that  determination, 
and  a  certain  loofenefs  or  indifference,  which  we  feel,  in  paifing,  or  not  paf- 
fing,  from  the  idea  of  one  obje^  to  that  of  any  fucceeding  one.  Now  we 
may  obferve^  that,  tho*  in  rffieffing  on  human  a£(ions  we  feldom  feel  fuch 
a  loofenefs  or  indifierence,  but  are  commonly  able  to  infer  them  with  con«* 
fiderable  certainty  from  their  motives,  and  from  the  difpofitions  of  the 
agent ;  yet  it  frequently  happens,  that,  in  performing  the  alliens  themfelves, 
we  are  fenfible  of  fomething  like  it :  And  as  all  refembling  objects  are  readily 
taken  for  each  other,  this  has  been  employed  as  a  demonflrative  and  even  an 
intuitive  proof  of  human  liberty.  We  feel,  that  our  anions  are  fubjeft  to 
our  will,  on  mofl  occafions ;  and  imagine  we  feel,  that  the  will  itfelf  is 
fobjedl  to  nothing,  becaufe,  when  by  a  denial  of  it  we  are  provoked  to  try, 
we  feel  that  it  moves  eafily  every  way,  and  produces  an  image  of  itfelf,  (or 
a  Vellt'tiy,  as  it  is  called  in  the  fchools)  even  on  that  fide,  on  which  it  did 
not  fettle.  This  image,  or  faint  motipn,  we  perfuade  ourfelves,  could,  at 
that  time,  have  been  compleated  into  the  thing  itfelf;  becaufe,  fhould  that 
be  denied^  we  find,  upon  a  fecond  trial,  that,  at  prefent,  it  can.  We  con* 
iider  not,  that  th^  faptaflical  defire  of  fhewing  liberty,  is  here  the  motive  of 
tar  actions.  And  it  feems  certain,  that  however  we  may  imagine  we  feel  a 
liberty  within  ourfelves,  a  fpe^ator  can  commonly  infer  our  anions  from 
Our  motives  and  charaAer  |  and  even  where  he  cannot,  he  concludes  in  ge« 
IK^al^  that  he  m'>g|it,  ^egt  ht  perftAly  acquainted  with  every  circumftance 

of 
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But  to'  proceed  in  this  reconciling  projc£l  with  regard 
to  the  queftion  of  liberty  and  neceffity  j  the  moft  con- 
tentious queftion,  of  metaphyfics,  the  moft  contentious 
fciencc  i  it  will  not  require  many  \frords  to  prove,  that 
all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doftrine  of  liberty 
as  well  as  in  that  of  neceiHty^  and  that  the  whole  difpute, 
in  this  refpedi  alio,  has  been  hitherto  merely  verbal.  For 
what  is  meant  by  liberty,  when  applied  to  voluntary  ac- 
tions ?  We  cannot  furely  mean^  that  aftions  have  fa 
little  connexion  with  motives,  inclinations,  and  circum- 
fiances,  that  the  one  does  not  follow  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  uniformity  from  the  other,  and  that  the  one 
aiFords  no  inference,  from  which  we  can  conclude  the 
cxiftence  of  the  other.  For  thefe  are  plain  and  acknow- 
leged  matters  of  h&.  By  liberty,  then,  we  can  only 
mean  a  power  of  aSiing  or  not  a5!ing^  according  to  the  deter^ 
minations  of  the  iviil ;  that  is,  if  we  chufe  to  remain  at 
left,  we  may  ;  if  we  chufe  to  move,  we  alfo  may.  Now 
this  hypothetical  liberty  is  univerfally  allowed  to  belong 
to  every  body,  vi  ho  is  not  a  prifoner  and  in  chains..  Here 
then  is  no  fubjed  of  difpute. 

Whatever  definition  we  may  give  of  liberty,  we  (bould 
be  careful  to  obferve  two  requifite  circumftances ;  /)y?, 
that  it  be  confiftent  with  plain  matter  of  fail ;  fecondlyj. 
•  that  it  be  confiftent  with  itfelf.  If  we  obferve  thefe  cir- 
cumftances, and  render  our  definition  intelligible,  I  am^ 
perfuaded  that  all  mankind  will  be  found  of  one  opinion 
with  regard  to  it. 

Tis  univerfally  allowed,  that  nothing  crflfts  without 
a  caufe  of  its  exiftence,  and  that  chance,  when  ftri£Uy 
examined,  is  a  mere  negative  word,  and  means  not  any 
real  power,  which  has,  any  where,  a  being  in  nature. 

of  our  fituation  and  temper*  and  the  moft  fecret  fprings  of  our  complexion 

and  difpofition.    Now  tbik  is  the  vei'y  eflcnce  of  aeceffiiy,  according  to  the 
foregoixxg  do^rine. 

But 
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But  'tis  pretended  that  fome  cautes  are  neceflary,  and 
fome  are  not  neceflary.  Here  then  is  the  aflmirable  ad«- 
vantage  of  definitions.  Let  any  one  define  a  caufe,  with- 
out comprehending,  as  apart  of  the  definition,  znecejfaty 
comexion  with  its  effefl  5  and  let  him  fhew  diftinflly  the 
origin  of  the  idea,  exprefled  by  the  definition  \  and  I 
ihall  frankly  give  up  the  whole  controver/y.  But  if  the 
foregoing  explication  of  the  matter  be  received,  this  muft 
be  abfolutely  impracticable.  Had  not  objects  a  regular 
conjundion  with  each  other,  we  fliould  never  have  en- 
tertained any  ^notion  of  caufe  and  efFc£l>  and  this^e-* 
gular  conjun<5tion  produces  that  inference  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  which  is  the  only  connexion,  that  we  can  have 
any  comprehenfion  of.  Whoever  attempts  a  definition 
of  caufe,  exclufive  of  thefe  circumftances,  will  be  d)« 
liged,  either  to  employ  unintelligible  terms,  or  fucb  as 
are  fynonimoUs  to  the  term,  which  he  endeavours  to  de- 
fine*. And  if  the  definition  above-mentioned  be  ad* 
mitted ;  liberty,  when  oppofed  to  neceflity^  not  to  con- 
flraint,  is  the  fame  thing  with  chance ;  which  is  univer* 
fally  allowed  to  have  no  exiftence. 

P    A    R    T        II. 

There  is  no  method  of  reafoning  more  common,  and 
yet  none  mere  blameable,  than  in  philofophical  debates, 
.  to  endeavour  the  refutation  of  any  hypothefis,  by  a  pre- 
tence of  its  dangerous  confequences  to  religion  and  mo. 

*  Thus  if  a  caufe  be  defined,  that  whicb  products  any  thing  $  *ti9  eafy  to 
obferve,  that  producing  i$  fynonimous  xq  cuufing,  Iq  like  inanoer,  if  a  caule 
be  defined,  that  by  vfbich  any  thing  exifts ;  this  is  liable  to  the  iame  obj^Aioiu 
For  what  ia  meant  by  thefe  words,  iy  which  f  Had  it  been  faid,  that  a 
caufe  is  that  after  which  aw^  thing  confiantly  ex^fii  \  we  ihouI4  hare  onder- 
f^ood  the  terms.  For  this  is,  indeed,  all  we  know  of  the  matter.  AAd  this 
conftancy  forms  the  very  eiTcnce  of  necefltty,  nor  have  we  any  other  id^ 
•f  it. 

rality. 
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ality.  When  any  opinion  leads  into  abfurdities,  'tis 
tainly  falfe ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  an  opinion  is  falfe,  be  * 
caufe  'tis  of  dangerous  confequencc.  Such  topics,  therefore, 
ought  entirely  to  be  forborne ;  as  ferving  nothing  to  the 
difcovery  of  truth,  but  only  to  make  the  perfon  of  an  anta.- 
gonift  odious*  This  I  obferve  in  general,  without  pretend- 
ing to  draw  any  advantage  from  it.  I  fubmit  frankly  to 
an  examination  of  this  kind,  and  (hall  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  do6irines,  both  of  neceffity  and  of  liberty,  as 
above  explained,  are  not  only  confiftent  with  morality 
and  religion,  but  are  abfolutely  efTential  to  the  fupport 
of  them. 

Neceffity  may  be  defined  two  ways,  conformable  to 
the  two  definitions  of  caufe^  of  which  it  makes  an  eilen- 
tial  part.  It  confifts  either  in  the  conftant  conjunf^ion 
of  like  objeds,  or  in  the  inference  of  the  underflanding 
from  one  objeft  to  another.  Now  neceffity,  in  both 
thefe  fenfes,  (which,  indeed,  are,  at  bottom,  the  fame) 
has  univerfally,  tho*  tacitly,  in  the  fchools,  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  in  common  life,  been  allowed  to  belong  to  the 
will  of  man ;  and  no  one  has  ever  pretended  to  deny, 
that  we  can  draw  inferences  concerning  human  actions, 
and  that  thofe  inferences  are  founded  in  the  experienced 
union  of  like  aftions,  with  like  motives,  inclinations, 
and  circumilances.  The  only  particular,  in  which  any 
one  can  differ,  is,  that  either,  perhaps,  he  will  refufe  to 
give  the  name  of  neceffity  to  this  property  of  human 
a£tions  :  But  as  long  as  the  meaning  is  underftood,  I 
hope  the  word  can  do  no  harm :  Or  that  he  will  maintain 
it  ppffible  to  difcover  fomething  farther  in  the  operations 
of  matter.'   But  this,  it  mufl  be  acknowleged,  can  be 

of  no  confequence  to  morality  or  religion,  whatever  it 
may  be  to  natural  philofophy  or  metaphyfics.     We  may 

here  be  miflaken  in   afTerting,  that  there  is  no  idea  of 

any 
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any  other  i^ceffity  or  connexton  in  the  actions  of  body : 
But  furely  we  afcribe  nothing  to  the  actions  of  the 
mind,  but  what  every  one  does,  and  muft  readily  al- 
low of.  Wc  change  no  circumftance  in  the  received 
orthodox  fyftem  with  regard  to  the  will,  but  only  in 
that  with  regard  to  material  objeds  and  caufes.  No- 
thing therefore  can  be  more  innocent,  at  leaft,  than  this 
dodrine/ 

All  laws  being  founded  on  rewards  and  punifhments, 
'tis  fuppofed  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  thefe 
motives  have  a  regular  and  uniform  influence  on  the 
mind,  and  both  produce  the  good  and  prevent  the  evil 
adions.  We  may  give  to  this  influence,  what  name 
we  pleafe ;  but  a$  'tis  ufualiy  cbnjoined  with  the 
adion,  it  muft  be  efteemed  a  caufe^  and  be  looked  upon 
as  an  inftance  of  that  neceiEty,  which  we  would  here 
eftabliih. 

Xhe  only  proper  obje£):  of  hatred  or  vengeance,  is  a 
perfon  or  creature,  endowed  with  thought  and  con- 
fcioufnefs ;  and  when  any  criminal  or  injurious  a<3ions 
excite  that  paflion,  'tis  only  by  their  relation  to  the 
perfon,  or  connexion  with  him.  Aftions  are,  by  their 
very  nature,  temporary  and  periihing ;  and  where  they 
proceed  not  from  fome  caufe  in  the  characters  and  difpp- 
fition  of  the  perfon  who  performed  them,  they  can 
neither  redound  to  his  honour,  if  good,  nor  infamy, 
if  evil.  The  aAions  themfelves  may  be  blameablc  5 
they  may  be  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion :  But  the  perfon  is  not  anfwerable  for  them ; 
and  as  they  proceeded  from  nothing  in' him,  that  is  du- 
rable and  conflant,  and  leave  nothing  of  that  nature 
behind  them,  'tis  impoflible  he  can,  upon  their  account, 
become  the  object  of  punifliment  or  vengeance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principle,  therefore,  which  denies  ncceflity, 

and 
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and  confequently  caufes,  a  man  is  as  pure  and  un- 
tainted, after  having  committed  the  moft  horrid  crime, 
as  at  the  firft  moment  of  his  birth,-  nor  is  his  charader 
any  wife  concerned  in  his  aftions ;  fince  they  are  not 
derived  from  it,  and  the  wickednefs  of  the  one  can 
never  be  ufed  as  a  proof  of  the  depravity  of  the 
other. 

Men  are  not  blamed  for  fucb  actions,  as  they  perfomr 
ignorantly  and  cafually,  whatever  may  be  the  confe- 
quences.  Why  ?  but  becaufe  the  principles  of  thefe 
actions  are  only  momentary,  and  terminate  in  thenv 
alone.  Men  are  lefs  blamed  for  fuch  a6lions  as  they 
perform  haftily  and  unpremeditately,  than  for  fuch  as 
proceed  from  deliberation.  For  what  reafon  ?  but  be- 
caufe a  hafty  temper,  tho'  a  conftant  caufe  or  principle 
in  the  mind,  operates  only  by  intervals,  and  infc£b  not 
the  whole  chara^ler.  Again,  repentance  wipes  off  every 
crime,  if  attended  with  a  reformation  of  life  and  man- 
ners. How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  but  by  aflert- 
ing,  that  adlrons  render  a  perfon  criminal,  merely  as 
they  are  proofs  of  criminal  principles  in  the  tnind  ;  / 
and  when,  by  any  alteration  of  thefe  principles,  they 
ccafe  to  be  juft  proofs,  they  like  wife  ceafe  to  be  crimi- 
nal. But  except  upon  the  doftrine  of  neceffity,  they 
never  were  juft  proofs,  and  confequently  never  were 

criminal. 

» 

It  will  be  equally  eafy  to  prove,  and  from  the  fame 
arguments,  that  liberty^  according  to '  that  definition 
above  mentioned,  in  which  all  men  agree,  is  alfo  ellen- 
tial  to  morality,  and  that  no  human  adions,  where  it  is 
wanting,  are  fufceptible  of  any  moral  qualities,  or  can 
be  the  objefts  either  of  approbation  or  diidike.  For,  as 
aflions  are  objeSs  of  ouy  moral  fentiments,  fo  far  only 
as  they  are  indications  of  the  internal  chara&er,  paflions, 

and 
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and  affcflions  5  *tis  impoffible  that  they  can  give  rife  either 
to  praife  or  blame,  where  they  proceed  not  from  thefe 
principles,  but  are  derived  altogether  from  external  vio- 
lence. 

I  pretend  not  to  have  obviated  or  removed  all  objec- 
tions to  this  theory,  with  regard  to  neceffity  and  liberty. 
I  can  forefee  other  objeftions,  derived  from  topics,  which 
bave  not  here  been  treated  of.  It  may  be  faid,  for  in- 
flame, that  if  volunta^  a£lion£  be  fubje^ied  to  the  fame 
hws  of  neceffity  with  the  operations  of  matter,  there' 
is  a  continued  chain  of  neceiTary  caufes,  pre-ordained 
and  pre-determined,  reaching  from  the  original  caufe  of 
all, '  to  every  fingle  volition  of  every  human  creature. 
No  contingency  any  wher<5  in  the  umverfe ;  no  indiffe- 
rence ;  no  liberty.  While  we  aft,  we  are,  at  the  fame 
time,  afted  upon.  The  ultimate  Author  of  all  our  vo- 
litions is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  firft  beftoweA 
motion  on  this  immenfe  machine,  and  placed  all  beings 
in  that  particular  pofition,  whence  every  fubfequent 
event,  by  an  inevitable  neceffity,  muft  refult.  Humaft 
anions,  therefore,  either  can  have  no  moral  turpitude  at 
all,  as  proceeding  from  fo  good  a  caufe ;  or  if  they  have 
any  turpitude,  they  muft  involve  our  Creator  in  the  fame 
guilt,  whiFe  he  is  acknowleged  to  be  their  ultimate  caufe 
and  author.  For  as  a  man,  who  fired  a  mine,  is  an- 
fwerable  for  all  the  confequences,  whether  the  train  h^ 
employed  be  long  or  fhort :  fo  wherever  a  continued 
chain  of  neceffary  caufes  are  fixed,  that  Being,  either 
finite  or  infinite,  who  produces  the  firft,  is  likewife  the 
author  of  all  the  reft,  and  muft  both  bear  the  blame  and 
acquire  the  praife,  which  belong  to  them.  Our  cleareft 
and  moft  unalterable  ideas  of  morality  eftabliih  this  rule, 
upon  unqueftionable  reafons,  wh^n  we  examine  the  con- 
fequences of  any  human  aftion^  and  thefe  reafons  mu(t 
jftill  have  greater  force,  when  applied  to  the  volitions  and' 

in- 
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intentions  of  a  Being,  infinitely  wife  and  poworfuL 
Ignorance  or  impotence  may  be  pleaded  for  fo  limited  a 
creature  as  man  i  but  thofe  imperfe£lions  have  no  place 
in  our  Creator,  He  forefaw,  he  ordained,  he  intended 
all  thofe  a£tions  of  men,  which  we  fo  rafhly  pronounce 
criminal.  And  we  muft  conclude,  therefore,  either  that 
they  are  not  criminal,  or  that  the  Deity,  not  man,  is 
accountable  for  them.  But  as  either  of  thefe  pofitions  is 
abfurd  and  impious,  it  follows,  that  the  dofbine  from 
which  they  are  deduced,  cannot  poffibly  be  true,  as 
being  liable  to  all  the  fame  objedions.  An  abfurd  con* 
fequence,  if  neceffary,  proves  the  original  do£lrine  to  be 
abfurd ;  in  the  fame  manner  that  criminal  a6lions  render 
criminal  the  original  caufe,  if  the  connexion  between 
them  be  neceffary  and  inevitable. 

This  objeftion  confifts  of  two  parts,  which  we  fhall 
examine  feparately ;  Fir/i^  that  if  human  adions  can  be 
traced  up,  by  a  neceffary  chain,  to  the  Deity,  they  can 
never  be  criminal  j  on  account  of  the  infinite  perfe£lion 
of  that  Being, 'from  whom  they  are  derived,  and  who 
can  intend  nothing  but  what  is  altogether  good  and  lau- 
dable. Or  Secondly  J  if  they  be  criminal,  we  muft  re- 
traft  the  attribute  of  perfeftion,  which  wfe  afcribe  to  the 
Deity,  and  muft  acknowlege  him  to  be  the  ultimate  au- 
thor of  guilt  and  moral  turpitude  in  all  his  creatures. 

The  anfwer  to  the  firft  objeAion  feems  obvious  and 
convincing.  There  are  many  philofophers,  who,  after 
an  exadl  fcrutiny  of  all  the  phaenomena  of  nature,  con- 
clude, that  the  Whole,  confidered  as  one  fyftem,  is, 
i^  every  period  of  its  exiftence,  ordered  with  perfe£t  be- 
nevolence ;  and  that  the  utmoft  poflible  happinefs  will, 
in  the  end,  refult  to  every  created  being,  without  any 
mixture  of  pofitive  or  abfolute  ill  and  mifery.  Every 
pbyfical  ill,  fay  they,  makes  an  effential  part  of  this  be- 
nevolent fyftem,  and  could  not  poffibly  be  removed,  even 
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by  the  Deity  bimfelf,  conlidered  as  a  wife  agent,  without 
giving  entrance  to  greater  ill,  or  excluding  greater  good, 
which  will  refult  from  iti  From  this  theory,  fome'phi' 
lofophers,  and  the  antient  Stoics  amorig  the  reft,  derived 
a  topic  of  confolation,  undei-  all  afflictions,  while  they 
taught  their  pupils,  that  thofe  ills,  tinder  which  they  la- 
boured, were,  in  reality,  goods  to  the  univerfe;  and 
'  that  to  an  enlarged  view,  which  could  comprehend  the 
whole  fyfteto  of  nature,  every  event  became  an  objcft 
of  jdy  and  eifultation.  But  though  this  topic  be  fpecious 
imd  fubVrrtre,  it  was  foon  found  in  pra£lice  weak  and  in- 
lefiedual.  You  would  furely  more  irritate,  than  appeafe 
a  man,  lying  \indct  the  racking  pain^  oF  the  goiit,  by 
preaching  up  t6  hiih  the  reditude  of  thofe  general  laws, 
which  produced  the  malignant  humours  in  his  body,  and 
ied  them,  thro'  the  proper  canals,  to  th6  nerves  and 
fuiews,  where  they  now  excite  fuch  acute  tornicnts. 
Thefe  enlarged  views  may,  for  a  moment,  pleafe  the  ima- 
gination, of  a  fpeculative  nian^  who  is  placed  in  eafe  and 
fecurity  j  but  neither  can  they  dwell  with  conftaiKy  on 
his  mind^  even  tho'  undifturbed  by  the  emotions  of  pain 
or  paiEon ;  much  lefs  caii  they  maintain  their  ground, 
when  attacked  by  fuch  powerful  ant^gdnifts.  The  af- 
fedions  take  a  narrower  and  more  natural  furvey  of 
their  objeds,  and  by  an  ceconomy,  more  fuitable  to  the 
infirmity  of  human  minds^  regard  alone  the  beings  around 
us,  and  are  aSuated  by  fuch  events  as  appear  good  or 
ill  to  the  private  fyftem.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  moral 
as  with  phyjital  ill.  '  It  cannot  reafonably  be  fuppofed, 
that  thofe  remote  confiderations,  which  are  found  of  fo 
little  efficacy  with  regard  to  one,  will  have  a  more 
powerful  influence  with  regard  to  the  other^^  The  mind 
of  man  is  fo  formed  by  nature,  that,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  certain  chara£lers,  difpofitions,  and  anions,  it 
immediately  feels  the  fentiment  of  approbation  or  *  blamci 
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iibrare  tftere  any  emotions  more  iflCbmlal  t(Sit8fra^% 
zii&  conffitution; 

The  charaflers,  which  engage  its  approbation,  are 
chiefly  fuch  aa  contribute  to  the  peace  and  (ecurity  ojf 
human  fociety ;  as  the  characters,  which  excite  blame, 
are  chiefly  fuch  as  tend  to  public  detriment  and  diftur- 
bance :  Whence  we  may  reafonably  prefume,  that  the 
xnoral  fentiments  arife,  either  mediately  or  immediately^ 
from  a  reflc£Uon  on  thefe  6ppofite  intercfts.  What  tho* 
phitofophical  meditations  eftablifh  a  different  opinion  or 
c6nje£iure  i  that  every  thing  is  right  with  regard  to  thei. 
WHOLE,  and  that  the  qualities,  which  difturb  fpciety, 
are,  in  the  main,  as  beneficial,  and  are  as  fuitable  to  the 
primary  intention  of  nature,  as  thofe  which  more  diieStr 

ly  promote  its  happine(s  and  wel&re  ?  Are  fuch  remote 
and  uncertain  fpeculations  ,able  to  counter-balance  the 
fentiments,  which  arife  from  the  natural  and  inunediat^ 
view  of  the  ohje^  ?  A  man,  who  is  robbed  of  a  coh* 
iiderable  fum ;  does  he  find  his  vexation  for  the  lofs  zaf 
way  diminifhed  by  thefe  fiiblime  reflexions  ?  Why  theA 
fliould  his  moral  refentment  againft  the  crime  be  fup« 
pofed  incompatible  with  them  ?  Or  why  (hould  not  the 
acknowlegement  of  a  real  diftindion  between  vice  and 
virtue  be  reconcileable  to  all  fpeculative  fyftems  of  phi« 
lofophy,  as  well  as  that  of  a  real  diftindion  between  per- 
ibnal  beauty  and  deformity  ?  Both  thefe  diftindibns  are 
founded  in  the  natural  fentiments  of  the  human  mind  ; 
And  thefe  fentiments  are  not  to  be  controuled  nor  alter « 
%d  by  any  philofophical  theory  or  fpeculation  whatfoever. 

The  fecend  objection  admits  not  of  fo  eafy  and  fatis* 
£idory  an  anfwer ;  nor  is  it  poi&ble  to  explain  diftinfQy, 
liow  the  Deity  can  be  the  mediate  caufe  of  all  the  ac* 
ttons  of  men,  without  being  the  author  of  fin  and  moral 
turpitude*  Thefe  are  myfteries,  which  mere  natural  and 
IjiB^^fted  reafon  is  very  \tnfit  to  handle s  and  whatever' 

fyftem. 
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fyftetn  it  embraces,  it  muft  find  itfelf  involved  in  inextri- 
cable difficulties^  and  even  contradictions,  at  every  ftep 
which  it  takea  with  regard  to  fuch  fubjeSs.  To  recon- 
cile the  indifference  and  contingency  of  human  actions 
with  prefcience;  or  to  defend  abfolute  decrees,  and  yet 
free  the  Deity  from  being  the  author  of  fin,  has  been 
found  hitherto  to  exceed  all  the  fkill  of  philpfbphy. 
Happy,  if  ihe  be  thence  fenfible  of  her  temerity,  when 
Ihe  pries  intothefefublime  myfleries ;  and  leaving  a  fcene 
fo  full  of  obfcurities  and  perplexities,  return,  with  fuit« 
able  modefly,  to  her  true  and  proper  province,  the  ex- 
amination of  common  life ;  where  (he  will  find  difficul- 
ties enow  to  employ  her  enquiries,  without  launching 

• 

Into  fb  boundlefs  an  ocean  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  and 
contradiction  f 
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Of  the  R  £  A  s  o  N  of  Animals. 

AL  L  our  reafbnings  concerning  matter  of  fafi:  are 
founded  on  a  fpecies  of  Analogy,  which  loads  us 
to  expe6i  from  any  caufe  the  fame  events,  which  we  have 
obferved  to  refult  from  fimilar  caufes.     Wher9  the  caufes 
are  entirely  iimilar,  the  analogy  is  perfeft,  and  the  infe- 
xence,  drawn  from  it,  is  regarded  as  certauh  and  condu-. 
five :  Kor  does  any  man  ever  entertain  a  doubt,  where  he 
fees  a  piece  of  iron,  that  it  will  have  weight  and  cohefion 
of  parts ;  as  in  all  other  inftances,  which  have  ever  fallen 
under  his  obfervation.     But  where  the  objeds  have  not 
fo  txdJBi  a  iimilarity,  the  analogy  is  lefs  perfefl,  and  the 
inference  is  lefs  conclufive ;  tho^  ftill  it  has  fome  force^ 
ifl  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  iimilarity  and  refemblance. 
The  anatomical  obfervations,  formed  upon  one  animal, 
are,  by  this  (pecies  of  reafoning,  extended  to  all  ani^ 
mals ;  and  'tis  certain,  that  when  the  circulation  of  the 
bipod,  for  infbnce,  is  proved  clearly  to  have  place  in  one 
creature,  as  a  frog,  or  fi(h,  i,t  forms  a  fbong  prefump- 
tion,  that  the  fame  principle  has  place  in  all.     Thefe 
analogical  obfervations  may  be  carried  farther,  even  to 
this  fcience,  of  which  we  are  now  treating ;   and  any 
theory,  by  which  we  explain  the  operations  of  the  un- 
derilanding,  or  the  origin  and  connexion  of  the  paffions 
in  man,  will  acquire  additional  authority,  if  we  find, 
t))at  ^e  fame  theory  is  requifite  to  explain  the  fame  phx« 
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nomena  in  all  other  animals.  We  fliall  make  trial  of 
this,  with  regard  to  the  hypothefis,  by  which,  in  the 
foregoi^ig  difibomiis,  we  has»  eadfiavoucoi  u>  accouat  for 
all  expenmental  reafpnings ;  and  'tis  hoped,  that  thi^ 
new  point  of  view  will  fcrve  to  confirm  all  our  fonne|r 
obfervations, 

Fii^y  It  fecms  evident,  thai  animals,  ^  weH  as  mehr^ 
learn  many  things  from  experience,  and  infer,  that  the 
fame  events  will  always  follow  froqi  the  fanue  ^aufes. 
By  this  principle  they  becomfe  acquainted  with  the  more 
obvious  properties  of  external  objects,  apd  gradually, 
froQi  their  binl^  trea^e  up  a  knowle4g^  of  th^  nature 
of  fijre^  yrzxctf  ^arth^  ft^Al^ft  b^igb^  d/^pths,  i^c.  and,  of 
the  ^^fis,  wh^ch  re(ult  fr<?pi,  |hw  operadaa.  The  ig- 
sior^ce  ap^  ix^txpen^gf^  9f  tj^  jQung  are  hm  i^ainiy 
djikix^Hiflxable  from  tb^cvmng  aod  f;i£U:ity  of  the  old, 
who  bave  learned,  by  lotig  (^tfervatioi],  to  ayoid  what 
hurt  them,  and  (o  pi^rfue  vh^t  give  eafe  op  pleafure.  A 
l\orfe,  that;  has  been  accuftppiM^d  tp  the  fields  becoines  ac* 
q^uainted  with  the  propi^r  bright,  which  he  can  leapt, 
and.  will  n^y^r  attempt  whiat  exceeds  his  force  and  abi- 
lity* An  old  greyhound  wUl  tnifl  the  more  £itiguing 
part  of  the  iphaq^  t9  the  younger^  and  will  ^ace  himielf 
fo  as  to  me$^  the  hare  in  heir  (k^ubks ;  nor  are  the  con^ 
je^lureSjt  vfkif^h  h^  /orma  on  tbis  occafion,  founded  lA  any 
thing  l^ut  bjs  obfervatlon  and  experience.  ^«  • 

This  is  ftill  more  evident  from  die  efie£h  of  dtfcipUnc 
aA4  education  on  animals,  who,  hy  the  proper  applica- 
tioii  of  rewards  and  puriifhments,  may  be  taught  any 
courfe  of  .a&ion,  the  mofl;  contrary  to  their  niatural  in- 
flings  wdf  propenfitics.  Is  it  not  experience,  which  ren«: 
<krs  a  dog  9pprehen0ve  of  pain,  when  you  menace  him, 
or  lift  up  the  whip  to  beat  him  ?  Is  it  not  even  expe-r 
rieiice)  which  makes  him  anfwer  to  his  name,  and  infer^ 
from  fiich  an  arbitrary  found,  that  you  mean  him  rather 

thaft 
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t|^  $ny  of  hU  fellows,  and  intend  to  call  him,  vhen 
ypu  pronounce  it  in  a  cert^n  manner,  and  with  a  cerr 
t^io  tone  and  accent  ? 

In  all  th^fe  cafes,  we  may  o}>&rve,  that  the  animal 
infers  fbme  h£t  beyond  iprhat  immediately  ftrikea  his  Sen* 
Usi  and  that  this  infercnpe  is  altogether  founded  on  paft 
experience,  while  the  creature  expo9^  from  the  prefent 
objeft  the  fame  events,  which  it  has  always  found  in  its 
<)^vation  to  refult  from  fimilar  objeds. 

Secondly^  'Tis  impoffible,  that  this  inference  of  the  ani- 
]{ial  can  be  founded  on  any  procefs  of  argument  or  rea- 
fetdipg,  by  which  he  concludes,  that  like  events  muft 
follow  like  objeds,  and  that  the  courfe  of  nature  will 
always,  be  regular  in  its  operations.  Fcv  if  th^re  be  in 
reality  any  arguments  of  this  nature,  they  furely  lie  tOQ 
abftrufe  for  the  obfervation  of  fuch  imperfed  underftand« 
ings ;  fince  it  niay  well  employ  the  utmoft  care  and  at- 
tf;(itipn  of  a  pbilofop^ic  genius  to  difcover  and  obfervjp. 
tfaem.  Animals,  therefore,  are  not  guided  in  thefe  in- 
ferences by  rcafoning  :  Neither  are  cl^ildren  :  Neither 
are  the  generality  of  mankind,  in  their  ordinary  a^ons 
Zfii  condttfions :  Neither  are  phiiofophers  themfelves, 
»who,  in  all  the  adive  parts  of  life,  air,  in  the  main, 
die  fame  with  the  vulgar,  and  are  governed  by  the  fame 
maxims*  Nature  muft  have  provided  fome  other  prin- 
ciple, of  more  ready,  and  more  general  ufe  and  appli- 
cation, nor  can  an  operation  of  fuch  immenfe  confe- 
quence  in  life,  as  that  of  inferring  effciSls  from  caufes, 
^p  trufie4  to  the  uncertain  proceis  of  reafoning  and  ar- 
gumentation. Were  this  doubtful  with  regard  tp  men, 
it  feems  to  admit  of  no  queftron  with  regard  to  the  brute- 
creation  ;  and  the  conchifion  being  once  firmly  eftabliihed 
in  the  one,  we  hayp  ^  ftrong  prefumption,  fropd  all  the 
^^}t^  pf  ^^og7»  fhat  it  ought  to  be  univerfally  admit- 
e^  iriliu>|it  any  exception  or  refervc.     ^Xis  cuftom  alone^ 
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which  engages  animals,  from  every  objea,  that  ftrikes 
their  fenles,  to  infer  its  ufual  attendant^  and  carries  their 
imagination,  from  the  appearance  of  the  one,  to  conceive 
the  other,  in  that  ftrong  ani  lively  manner,  which  wc 
denominate  belief*  No  other  explication  can,  be  given  of 
this  operation,  in  all  the  higher^  as  well  as  loweir  clafles 
of  fenfitive  beings,  which  bX\  under  pur  notice  and  ob- 
fenration*.  ' 

But 

*  3ipce  ill  reafoDings  concerning  fa  As  or  jeatifes  is  derived  ner^ly  fsom 
cunom,  it  may  be  alked  how  it  b«p(>ent,  that  meq  fo  much  furpafs  aninf>al« 
in  reasoning,  and  one  man  To  much  furpalTes  another  ?  Has  npt  the  lame 
cufiom  the  fame  influence  on  all  ? 

We  (hall  here  endeavour  briefly  to  explain  the  great  difference  in  human 
qnderftandings ;  After  which  the  reafon  of  the  dilFerence  between  men  and 
animals  will  eafily  be  comprehended. 

I.  When  we  have  lived  any  tipie,  and  have  been  a.9cu^omed  |to  the  unifor- 
mity  of  nature^  we  acquire  a  general  habit,  by  which  we  always  transfer  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  and  conceive  the  latter  to  refemble  the  former*  By 
means  of  this  general  habitual  principle,  we  regard  ev^n  one  experiment  a$^ 
the  fouiidation  of  reafonifig,  and  txpe^l  a  finailar  event  with  fome  jipgrec  of 
certainty,  where  the  experiment  has  been  made  accurately,  and  free  frons 
all  foreign  circumflances,  *Tis  therefore  conHdered  as  a  matter  of  great  imr 
pprtahce  to  obCerve  the  confequences  of  thingr ;  and  as  one  man  may  Very 
t)(iuch  ^rpafs  another  in  attention  and  mefliory  and  obfirrviiitipn,  this  will' 
make  a  very  great  diiferenei;  in  their  reafoning. 

a*  Where  there  is  a  complica^onpf  paofes  to  produce  any  effect,,  one  mind 
may  be  much  larger  than  another^  and  better  able  to  comprehend  the 
whole  fyftem  of  objeAs,  and  to  infer  juftly  their  confequences* 

3.  One  man  is  able  to  carry  on  a  chain  of  confequencies  to  a  greater  length 
than  anodier. 

4.  Few  men  can  think  long  without  running  into  a  confufioo  of  ideas^ 
and  mi^a]cii)g  pne  for  aoQthcr  \  and  ther$  are  varioua  degree*  of  this  infir* 
mity.  , 

5.  The  circumdance,  on  which  the  effe£l  depend;,  is  frequently  involved 
In  other  circumflances,  which  are  foreign  and  extrinilc.  The  feparation  of 
It  often  -requires  great  attention^  accuracy,  and  fobtilty. 

6.  The  forming  general  maxims  from  particular  obftrvation  is  a  my  nice 
operation ;  and  nothing  is  more  ufual,  from  hafte  or  a  narrownrfs  of  miiidj ' 
ivhich  f^s  not  on  all  fides,  than  to  f  b^mit  mifiakes  in  thia  particular. 

^.  Whei| 
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But  tho'  animals  learn  many  parts  of  their  knowledge 
from  obfervation,  there  are  alfo  many  parts  of  it,  which 
they  derive  from  the  original  hand  of  nature ;  which 
much  exceed  the  (hare  of  capacity  they  poffefs  on  ordi-  4 

nary  pccafions,  and  in  which  they  improve,  little  or  no- 
thing, by  the  longeft  practice  and  experience.  Thefe 
we  denonainate  Instincts,  and  are  fo  apt  to  admire,  as 
fomething  very  extraordinary,  and  inexplicable  by  all  the 
difquifitions  of  human  underftanding.  But  our  wonder 
will,  perhaps,  ceafe  or  diminifli ;  when  we  confider,  that 
the  experimental  reafoning  itfelf,  which  we  pofiefs  in 
pommon  with  beads,  and  on  which  the  whole  conduft 
p{  life  depends,  is  nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  inftin^l  or 
mechanical  power,  that  a£b  in  us  unknown  to  ourfelves  ; 
^i  in  its  chief  operations,  is  not  dire£led  by  any  fuch  re- 
lations or  comparifons  of  ideas,  as  are  the  proper  objeds 
pf  our  intelle£tual  Btculties.  Tho*  the  inftind  be  di^ 
rent,  yet  ftill  it  is  an  inftind,  which  teaches  a  man  to 
^void  the  fire ;  as  much  as  that,  which  teaches  a  bird^ 
with  fuch  exadnefs,  the  art  of  incubation,  and  the  whole 
^economy  and  order  of  its  nurfery. 

7.  Wliqi  we  itafon  from  analogtes^  the  man,  who  hu  the  greater  expe* 
rience  or  the  greater  promptltode  of  fuggefting  analogies,  will  be  the  better 
feafooer. 

$•  Byafles  finom  prejodice,  educationy  paffion,  party,  &e»  hang  more  upon 
pait  n4nd  than  another, 

9«  After  we  haye  acquired  a  confidence  in  human  teftimony,  books  and 
jconverfation  enhrge  much  more  the  ipbere  of  one  man*s  experience  and 
thought  than  thofe  of  another. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  difcpver  many  other  circumftances  that  niake  a  dif* 
^nce  io  the  underftapdings  pf  men* 
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PART         I. 

THERE  is  in  Dr.  Tiliotson's  writings  an  argu- 
ment s^ainft  the  n^lprefenci^  which  is  as  concife, 
tuid  ekgaiii:,  and  ftrong  as  any  argument  can  poffibly  be 
%p^d  againft  a  dodrine,  that  is  fo  little  worthy  of  a 
ferious  refutation.     'Tis  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  fays 
t^at  learned  prelate,  that  the  authority,  either  of  the 
fcripture  or  of  tiadition,  is  founded  merely  in  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  apoftles,  who  were  eyc-witnefies  to  thofc 
miracles  of  our  Saviour,  by  which  he  proved  his  divine 
roiffion.    Our  evidence,*  then,  for  the  truth  of  the  Chrijiian 
religion  is  lefs  than  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  our 
fcnfes ;  bec^ufe,  even  in  the  firft  authors  of  our  religion, 
it  was  no  greater ;  and  *tis  evident  it  muft  diminifh  in 
pafling  from  them  to  their  difciples  5  nor  can  any  one  be 
ib  certain  of  the  truth  of  their  teftimony,  as  of  the  im- 
mediate  objeift   of  his  fenfes.     But  a   weaker  evidence 
can  never  deftroy  a  ftronger;  and  theref(|re,  were  the 
dpilrine  of  the  real  prefence  ever  fo  clearly  revealed  in 
fcripture,  it  were  direiSly  contrary  to  the  rules  of  juft 
reafoning  to  give  our  a(&nt  to  it.     It  contradi£b  fenfe, 
tJ)o'  both  the  fcripture  and  tradition,  on  which  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  built,  carry  not  fuch  evidence  with  them  as 
if jrfp  I  wj^ep  they  are  conljdcred  merely  as  external  evi- 

dei^ces^ 
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dence6>  and  are  not  brought  home  to  every  one's  breaft^ 
by  the  immediate  operation  of- the  Holy  Spirit, 

Nothing  is  fo  convenient  as  a  dccifive  argument  of  this 
kind,  which  muft  at  XtT&fiUnce  the  moft  arrogant  bigotry 
and  fuperfiition,  and  free  us  from  their  impertinent  foli- 
c'JvitioM.  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  I  have  difcovered  an  ar- 
gument of  a  like  nature,  which,  if  juft,  will,  with  the 
wife  and  learj^d,  be  an  everlafting  check  to  all  kinds  of 
fuperftitious  deludon,  apd  confequently,  v^iU  be  ufeful  as 
long  as  the  world  endures.  For  fo  long,  I  prefume,  will 
the  accounts  of  miracles  and  prodigies  be  found  in  all  hif- 
tory,  facred  and  profane. 

Tfeo'  experience  be  our  o;ily  guide  in  rcafoning  con-^ 
cerning  matters  of  faf^ ;  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
this  guide  is  not  altogether  infallible,  but  in  fome  cafes  is 
apt  to  lead  us  into  errors  and  miftakes.  One,  who,  in 
our  climate,  fliQuld  expeft  better 'weather  in  any  week 
of  June  than  in  one  of  December,  would  reafon  juftly 
and  conformable  to  experience ;  but  'tis  certain,  that  he 
may  happen,  in  the  €vent,  to  find  himfelf  miftaken. 
However,  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  he  would 
have  no  caufe  to  complain  of  experience ;  becaufe  it  com-r 
monly  informs  us  beforehand  of  ihe  uncertainty,  by  that 
contrariety  of  events,  which  we  may  learn  from  a  dHigent 
obfervation,  AU  efFeQs  follow  not  with  like  certainty 
from  their  fuppofed  caules.  Some  events  are  found,  in  all 
countries  and  all  ages,  to  have  been  conftantly  conjoined 
together :  Others  are  found  to  have  been  more  variable, 
and  fometimes  to  difappoint  our  expectations ;  fo  that  in 
our  *reafonings  concerning  ipatt^r  of  fa£t,  there  are  all 
imaginable  degrees  of  aiTurance,  from  the.  higheft  cer» 
tainty  to  the  lowcft  fpecies  of  moral  evidence. 

A  wife  man,  therefore,  proportions  his  belief  to  the 
evidence.     In  fuch  conclufions  as  are  founded  on  an  in-i 
fallible  experience,  he  expedts  the  event  with  the  laft  de- 
gree 
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.gree  of  aiTurance,  and  regards  his  pad  experienced  as  a  full 
froof  of  the  future  exiftence  of  that  events  In  other  cafes, 
he  proceeds  with  more  caution :  He  weighs  the  oppofite 
experiments  :  He  confiders  which  fide  is  fupported  by  the 
greateft  number  of  experiments  :  To  that  fide  he  inclines, 
with  doubt  and  hefitation ;  and  when  at  laft  he  fixes  his 
judgment,  the  evidence  exceeds  not  what  we  properly 
call  probability.  All  probability,  then,  fuppofes  an  oppo- 
fidon  of  experiments  and  obfervations ;  where  the  one  fide 
is  found  to  over-balance  the  other,  and  to  produce  a  de- 
gree of  evidence,  proportioned  to  the  fuperiority.  An 
hundred  inftances  or  experiments  on  one  fide,  and  fifty 
on  another,  afford  a  very  doubtful  expeftation  of  any 
event;  tho*  a  hundred  uniform  experiments,  with  only 
one  that  is  contradictory,  reafonably  beget  a  pretty  ftrong 
degree  of  aiTurance.  In  all  cafes,  we  muft  balance  the 
oppofite  experiments,  where  they  are  oppofite,  and  dedu£l 
the  fmaller  number  from  the  greater,  in  order  to  know 
the  exa£l  force  of  the  fuperior  evidence. 

To  apply  thefe  principles  to  a  particular  inftance ;  we 
inay  obferve,  that  there  Is  no  fpecies  of  reafoning  more 
common,  more  ufeful,  and  even  necefiary  to  human  life, 
than  that  derived  from  the  teflimony  of  ipcn,  and  the  re- 
ports of  eye- witnefles  and  fpedtators.  This  fpecies  of  rea- 
foning, perhaps,  one  may  deny  to  be  founded  on  the  re- 
lation of  caufe  and  tSt&.  I  {hall  not  difpute  about  a 
word.  It  will  be  fufficient  to,  obferve,  that  our  aflTurance 
m  any  argument  of  this  kind  is  derived  from  ne  other 
principle  than  our  obfervation  of  the  veracity  of  human 
teftimony,  and  of  the  ufual  conformity  of  hSks  to  the  re- 
ports ofwitneflres.  It  being  a  general  maxim,  that  no 
obje6b  have  any  difcoverable  connexion  together,  and  that 
dl  the  inferences,  which  we  can  draw  from  one  to  an- 
other, are  founded  merely  on  our  experience  of  their  con- 
ilant  and  regular  conjunction  i  'tis  evident,  that  we  ought 

not 
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not  to  make  an  exception  to  this  maxim  in  favour  of 
hnman  tcftimony,  whofe  conneScion  with  any  events  feemsr, 
in  itfelf,  as  little  neceffary  as  any  Other.  Were  not  the 
memory  tenacious  to  a  certain  degree ;  had  hot  men  corh- 
monly  an  inclination  to  truth  and  a  principle  of  probity  ; 
were  they  not  fenfible  to  fhame,  when  dete£led  in  a  falie- 
hood  :  Were  not  thefe,  I  fay,  difcovered  by  experience  to 
be  qualities,  inherent  in  human  nature,  we  (hould  never 
repofe  the  leaft  confidence  in  human  teftimony.  A  man 
delirious,  or  noted  for  falfhood  and  villany,  has  no  man* 
ner  of  authority  with  us.  ' 

And  as  the  evidence,  derived  frbm  witneiles  and  hu«- 
ilian  tciftimony,  is  founded  on  paft  experiences,  fo  it  va- 
ries with  the  experience,  and  ia  regarded  either  as  a  prdrf' 
or  zprobabilitfy  according  as  the  conjundion  between  any 
particular  kind  of  report  and  any  kind  df  objefts,  has 
been  found  to  be  conftant  or  variable.  There  are  a  num<- 
ber  of  circumftances  to  be  taken  into  coniideration  in  aH 
judgments  of  thi^  kind ;  and  the  ultimate  ftandard,  by 
which  we  determine  all  difputes,  that  may  arife  concern- 
ing them,  is  always  derived  from  experience  and  obferva-, 
tion.  Where  &is  experience  is  not  entirely  uniform  on 
any  fide,  'tis  attended  with  ah  unavoidable  contrariety  in 
bur  judgments,  and  with  the  fame  oppofition  and  mu- 
tual defbiidion  of  arguments  as  in  every  other  kind  of 
evidence/  We  frequently  hefitate  concerning  the  reports 
of  others.  We  balance  the  oppofite  circumflances,  which 
caufe  any  doubt  or  uncertainty ;  and  when  we  difcover 
a  fuperiority  on  any  fide,  we  incline  to  it ;  but  ftill  with 
a  diminution  of  alTurance,  in  propor{;ioh  to  the  force  of  its 
^tagonift. 

This  contrariety  of  evidence,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  inzf 
be  derived  from  feveral  di£Ferent  caufes ;  from  the  opp6- 
fition  of  contrary  teftimony ;  from  the  chafader  or  nttm-" 
ber  of  the  witneiles ;  from  the  manner  of  their  delivering 

their 
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tKcir  tcftimony ;  or  from  the  union  of  JiII  (btCc  circum- 
ftancft.  Wc  entertain  a  fufpicfon  coiicernhig  any  mat- 
ter of'  fai^,  when  the  wrtncfles  contradift  each  cither  5 
•Wi'cn  they  are  h'uf  few,  or  of  a  fufpkiou^  chara'fter;  wbeh 
tfiey  Have  ah  mfeireft  in  what  they  aftrrti  5  ^en  thfey  cle- 
fivcr  their  telftrmohy  with  ^oubt  and  hefitatfoft,  Or  on  tW? 
cdhtfafy,  wtth  too  vi6Ieht  afleverations.  Thfere  krc  mstiif 
otber  particulars  of  the  fame  kind,  which  rtay  d}min!ft  6r 
^ddboy  the  force  of  ady  argument,  derived  from  hunfan 
iCniinony* 

Sii^pkife,  for  iriftance;  that  the  faft,  which  the  teftiinofty 
ciideavdurs  to  eftablifh,  partakes  of  the  eJcttaordiAary  and 
flie  marvellous;  in  that  cafe,  the  evidence,  refulting front 
flieteftimony,  admits  of  a  diminution,  greater  of  Ids,  irf 
pfo^rtioni  as  the  fafl  is  nHore  or  lefs  unafual.  The  rea- 
fon,  why  we  place  any  credit  in  witneffes  and  faiflorians  is 
notiitom  any  tonriexim^  'whtph  ^  perceive  a  priori^  be- 
tween teftimony  aind  reality,  but  beeaafe  we  are  accuf- 
totfied  to  find  a  conformity  between  thtoi.  But  when 
the  fad:  attefied  is  fach  a  one  as  has  feldom  fallen  under 
our  obfervation,  here  is  a  conteft  of  two  oppofite  expe- 
riences ^  of  vi^ich  the  one  deftroys  the  other,  as  far  as  its 
force  goes,  and  the  fupertor  can  only  operate  on  the  mind 
By  the  force,  which  remains.  The  very  fame  ptindple 
of  experience,  which  gives  us  a  certain  degree  of  afflirancc 
in  the  teftimony  of  witneiTes,  gives  us  alfo.  In  this  cafe, 
stnother  degree  of  affurance  againft  the  fad,  which  they 
endeavour  to  cftablifh  5  from  virhlch  contradfftion  there 
AecefFarily  arife  a  counterpoize,  and  mutual  deftru£lion  of 
belief  and  authority. 

Ijhould  not  believe  fuch  a  Jiory  were  it  told  me  by  Cato  ; 
vas  a  proverbial  faying  in  Rome,  even  during  the  life- 
time of  that  philofophical  patriot*.  The  incredib  ility  of  a 
faft,  it  was  allowed,  might  invalidate  fo  great  an  authority.  * 

V    •  pLVTAftCltx  in  Yita  Catcais. 

The 
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Ttc  Indian  prince,  who  refufed  to  believe  the  firft 
rdations  concerning  the  eiFeds  of  froft,  reafoned  juftly  $ 
and  it  naturally  required  very  ftrong  teftimony  to  engage 
his  aiTent  to  fa£b,  which  arofe  from  a  ftate  of  nature, 
with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  bore  fo  little  aita« 
logy  to  thoie  events,  of  which  he  had  had  conftant  and 
uniform  experience.  Tho'  they  were  not  contrary  to  his 
experience^  they  were  not  conformable  to  it  *• 

But  in  order  to  increafe  the  probability  againft  the  tef*' 
timony  of  witnelTes,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  fad,  which 
they  affirm,  inftead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is  really . 
miraculous  ;  and  fuppofe  alfo,  that  the  teftimony,  confi- 
dered  apart^  and  in  itfelf,  amounts  to  an  entire  proof;  in 
that  cafe  there  is  proof  againft  proof,  of  which  the  ftrongeft 
muft  prevail,  but  ftill  with  a  diminution  of  its  force,  in 
proportion  to  that  of  its  antagonift. 

-  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  lajvs  of  nature  ;^and  as  a 
firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  efl;abli(hed  thefe  laws, 
die  proof  againft  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 

*  No  Indian,  *tit  erident,  could  ha^e  experience  tbat  water  did  not  freese 
stt  cold  climates.    This  is  placing  nature  In  a  ficuation  quite  unknown  to 
bim ;  and  ^tis  impoffible  for  him  to  tell  i^riVi  what  will  rcCult  from  it«  *Tis 
making  a  new  experiment,  the  oonfequence  of  which  is  always  uncertain* 
One  may  fometimes  conjeAure  from  analogy  what  wiU  follow  ;  but  ftill  tbit 
if  but  conjedure.    And  it  muft  be  confeft,  that,  in  the  prefent  cafe  of  freez- 
ing, the  event  follows  contrary  to  the  rules  of  analogy,  and  is  fuch  as  a  ra- 
tional Indian  would  not  look  for.    The  operations  of  cold  upon  water  are 
not  gradual,  according  to  the  degrees  of  cold  ^  but  whenever  it  comes  to  the 
freexing  point,  the  water  pafTes  in  a  moment|  from  the  utmoft  liquidity  to 
perfect  hardnefs.     Such  an  event,  therefore,  may  be  denominated  eXtraTrdi* 
mary,  and  requires  a  pretty  ftrong  tefltimony,  to  render  it  credible  to  people  in 
a  warm  climate:  But  ftill  it  is  not  miracuhus,  nor  contrary  to  uniform 
experience  of  the  courfe  of  nature  in  cafes  where  all  the   circumftancea 
are  the  fame.    The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra   have  always'  fi:en   water 
fltiid  in  their  oWn  climate,  and  the  freei ing  of  their  rivers  ought  to  be 
deemed  a  prodigy  :  But  they  never  Taw  water  in  Muscovy  duiing  the  win- 
ter J  and  therefore  they  cannot  reafonably  be  positive  what  Would  there  be 
the  confeqoence. 
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feet,  IS  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can' 
foffibly  be  imagined.  Why  is  it  more  than  probable,  that 
all  men  muft  die  ;  that  lead  cannot,  of  itfelf,  remain  fuf- 
pended  in  the  air  i  that  fire  confumes  wood,  and  is  ex- 
tinguiihed  by  water ;  unlefs  it  be,  that  thefe  events  are 
found  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  there  is  re<* 
quired  a  violation  of  thefe  Ia\Vs,  or  in  other  words,  a 
miracle  to  prevent  them  ?  Nothing  is  efteemed  a  miracle 
if  it  ever  happen  in  the  common  courfe  of  natufe.  'Tis 
no  miracle  that  a  man  in  feeming  good  health  fhould  die 
on  a  fudden  j  becaufe  fuch  a  kind  of  death,  tho'  more 
vnufual  than  any  other,  has  yet  been  frequently  obferved 
to  happen*  But  'tis  a  miracle,  that  a  dead  man  fhould 
come  to  life;  becaufe  that  has  never  been  obferved,  in 
any  age  or  country.  There  muft,  therefore,  be  an  uni- 
form experience  againft  every  miraculous  event, .  other- 
wife  the  event  would  not  merit  that  appellation.  And  as 
an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here 
a  dired  and  full  j^r^^,  from  the  nature  of  the  fa£t,  againft 
the  exiftence  of  any  miracle  j  nor  can  fuch  a  proof  be 
deftroyed,  or  the  miracle  rendered  credible,  but  by  an 

oppofite  proof,  which  is  fuperior  *. 

The 

*  Sometimes  an  event  may  not,  in  itfelf,  feem  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
ftature,  and  yet,  if  it  were  real,  it  might,  by  reafon  of  fome  circumftaoces, 
be  denominated  a  miracle  \  becaufe,  in  /a£f,  it  is  contrary  to  thefe  laws*r 
Thus  if  a  peribn,  claiming  a  divine  authority,  fhould  command  a  fick  perfon 
to  be  well,  a  healthful  man  to  fail  down  dead,  tHe  doads  to  pour  rain, 
the  winds  to  blow,  in  (bort,  ihould  order  many  natural  events,  which  im- 
mediately follow  upon  his  command  ;  thefe  might  juftly  be  ^deemed  miracles, 
kcaufethey  are  really,  in  this  cafe,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.    For  if 
any  fofpicion  remain,  that  the  event  and  command  concurred  by  accidenti 
there  is  no  miracle  and  no  tranfgref&^n  of  the  laws  of  natute.     If  this  fufpi« 
doa  be  removed,  there  is  evidently  a  miracle,  and  a  tranfgreflion  of  thefe 
lawtj  becaufe  nothing  can  be  mo^e  contrary  to  nature  than  that  the  voice  or 
command  of  a  man  fhould  have  fuch  an  influence.     A  miracle  may  be  ac« 
carately  deiiiied,  a  tranfgreffioH  of  a  law  of  nature  hy  a  f  articular  volition  of 
tbt  Diitf,  or  by  the  inttrfofition  of  Jom*  inv'tfibie  agent,    A  miracle  may  eithair 
b^tfaoverablc  by  men  or  not.    Thii  alters  not^its  jaature  and  eflence.    The 
VoiilK  K  raiios 
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The  plain  confequence  is  (and  'tis  a  general  max!m 
worthy  of  our  attention)  **  That  no  teftimony  is  fuffi- 
*<  cient  to  eftablifh  a  miracle,  unlefs  the  teflimony  be  fX 
<<  fuch  a  kind,  that  its  falfhood  would  be  more  miracu<- 
«<  lous,  than  the  fad,  which  it  endeavours  to  eftabliih  : 
<*  And  even  in  that  cafe,  there  is  a  mutual  deftru£tion  of 
*<  arguments,  and  the  fuperior  only  gives  us  an  aflurance 
*^  fuitalUe  to  that  degree  of  force,  which  remains,  after 
«*  deducing  the  inferior.'*  When  any  one  tells  me,  that 
he  faw  a  dead  man  reftored  to  life,  I  immediately  confider 
with  myfelf,  whether  it  be  more  probable,  that  this  per- 
fon  fhould  either 'deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that  the  fad 
which  he  relates,  (hould  really  have  happened.  I  weigh 
the  one  miracle  againfl;  the  other,  and  according  to  the 
fuperiority,  which  I  difcover,  I  pronounce  my  deciiioit, 
and  always  rejed  the  greater  miracle.  If  the  fal(hood  of 
his  teftimony  would  be  more  miraculous,  than  the  event 
which  he  relates ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  can. he  prctenil 
to  command  my  belief  or  opinion. 

PART       n. 

In  the  foregoing  reafoning  we  have  fuppofed,  that  the 
teftimony,  upon  which  a  miracle  is  founded,  may  poifibly 
amount  to  an  intire  proof,  and  that  tjie  falfliood  of  that 
teftimony  would  be  a.  kind  of  prodigy  ;  But  'tis  eafy  to 
ihew,  that  we  have  been  a  great  deal  too  liberal  in  our 
conceffions,  and  that  there  never  was  a  miraculous  event 
eftabliftied  on  fo  full  ^n  evidence. 

For  firfl^  there  is  not  to  be  found,  in  all  hiffory,  ai^ 
'miracle  attefted  by  a  fufficient  number  of  men,  of  fuch 
unqueftioned  good-fenfe,  education,  and  learning,  as  to 
fecure  us  againft  all  delufion  in  themfelves ;  of  fuch  un^ 

nifing  of  a  houfe  or  fhip  into  the  air  it  a  Tifible  sitrade.  The  laUbg  of  a 
featheri  when  the  wind  wants  ever  fo  little  of  a  force  ic^vifile  lor  that  pnr* 
pefq^  It  ai  rtai  a  miracle,  iho*  not  fo  Mibie  milk  i e^aid  to  m. 
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doubted  integrity,  as  to  plaoe  them  beyond  aU  furpicion 
of  any  defign  to  deceive  others ;  of  fuch^redic  and  repu- 
tation in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  as  to  have  a  great  d^  to 
lofe  in  cafe  of  being  dete£ted  in  any  falfhood ;  and  at  the 
fime  time  attefting  fafls,  performed-  in  fuch  a  public 
manner,  and  in  (o  celebrated  a  part  of  the  world,  as  to 
render  the  detection  unavoidable:  All  which  circum- 
fiances  are  requijGte  to  give  us  a  full  aflurance  in  the  tef- 
timony  of  men. 

SecotkSy.  We  may  obferve  in  human  nature  a  principle^ 
which,  if  ftrictly  examined,  will  be  found  to  diminiili 
extremely  the  aifiirance  which  we  might  have,  from  hu* 
man  teftimony,  in  any  kind  of  prodigy.  The  maxim,  by 
iN^iich  we  commonly  conduct  ourfelves  in  our  reafoningf^ 
is^  that  the  objects  of  which  we  have  no  experience, 
refemble  tbofe,  of  which  we  have :  that  what  we  have 
found  to  be  moft  ufual  is  always  moft  probable  i  and  that 
where  there  is  an  oppofition  of  arguments,  we  ought  to 
give  the  preference  to  fuch  of  them  as  are  founded  on  the 
grcateft  number  of  paft  obfervations.    But  tho*  in  pro-  "^ 

ceedingby  this  rule,  we  readily  reject  any  Fact  which  i«         c^^ 
Yinufual  and  incredible  in  an  ordinary  degree  $  yet  in  ad** 
vancing  farther,  the  n^ind  obferves  not  always  the  fame 
rule ;  but  when  any  thing  is  affirmed  utterly  abfurd  and 
miraculous,  it  rather. the  more  readily  admits  fuch  a  fact, 
upon  account  of  that  very  circumftance  which  ought  tQ 
deftroy  all  its  authority.    The  paffion  oifurprize  and  won-- 
defy  arifing  from  ^liracIes,  being  an  agreeable  emotiop, 
^ves  a  fenfible  tendency  towards  the  belief  of  thofe  events 
from  which  it  is  derived.     And  this  goes  fo  far,  that  even 
thofe  who  cannot  enjoy  this  pleafure  immediately,  nor 
can  believe  thofe  miraculous  events,  of  which  they  are 
Informed,  yet  love  to  partake  of  the  fatisfaction  at  fecond-> 
hand,  or  by  rebound,  and  place  a  pride  and  delight  la 
editing  the  admiration  of  others. 
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*   With  what  greediriefs  arc  thcf  miraculous  accounts  dt 
travellers  received,  their  defcriptrons  of  fea  and  land  mon-* 
fters,   their  relations  of  wonderful  adventures,  ftrangd 
.  Vnen,  and  uncouth  manners  ?     But  if  the  fpirit  of  religion 
',  join  kfelf  to  the  love  of  wonder,  there  is  an  end  of  com-' 
•  mon  fenfe ;  and  human  teftimony,  in  thefe  circumftanceSf 
iofes  all  pretenfions  to  authority.     A  religionift  may  be 
an  enthufiaft:,  and  imagine  he  fees  what  has  no  reality : 
He  may  know  his  narration  to  be  falfe,  and  yet  perfeverc 
^n  it,  with Jhe  bqft  intentions  id  the  world,  for  the  fak^ 
.of  promoting  fo  holy  a  caufe :    Or  even  where  this  delu-  • 
iion  has  no  place,  vanity^  excited  by  lb  ftrong  a  temptai- 
tion,  operates  on  him  more  powerfully  than  on  the  reft 
of  mankind  in  any  other  circumftances  ;  and  felf-interefl: 
^with  equal  force.     His  auditors  may  not  have,  and  com- 
monly have  not  fufficient  judgment  to  canvafs  his  evi- 
.  dence :  What  judgment  they  have,  they  renounce  by  prin- 
,€iple,  in  thefe  fublime  and  myfterious  fubje£ls:    Or  if 
.  they  were  ever  fo  willing  to  employ  it,'  paffion  and  ^ 
heated  imagination  difturb  the  regularity  of  its  operations. 
Their  credulity  increafes  his  impudence :   And  his  impu- 
dence over-powers  their  credulity. 

Eloquence,  when  in  its  bigbeft  pitch,  leaves  little  rooB> 
for  reafon  or  refleSion ;  but  addreffing  itfelf  intirely  ^ 
the  fancy  or  the  afFe£lions,  captivates  the  willing  hearersj 
and  fubdues  their  underftanding.  Happily,  this  pitch  it 
feldom  attains.  But  what  a  CiCEHO  of  a  Demosthb-  * 
KEs  could  fcarcely  operate  over  a  Roman  or  Athenian, 
audience,  every  Capuchin^  every  itinerant  or  ftationary 
teacher  can  perform  over  the  generality  of  mankind^  and 
'  in  a  higher  degree,  by  touching  fuch  grofs  and  vulgar 

paffions  *. 

Thirdly. 

*  The  many  inf!ances  of  forged  miracles,  and  prophecies,  and  fuperntftural 
events,  which,  io  all  ages,  have  either  been  deteded  by  contrary  evidence, 
•r  which  deted  ihcxofelves  by  thcif  abfurdity,  nark  fofficieatly  the  fhtuig 
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* '  ThirJl/, .   It  forms  a  very  ftrong  Rreftimption  againft  sil 
fupefnatural  and  miraculous  relations,  that  they  are  o1)- 
ferved  chiefly  to  aboHnd  among  ignorant  and  barbarous 
nations;  or  if  a  civilized  people  has  ever  given  admiffip/i 
to  any-  of  them,  that  people  will  be  found  to  have  received 
thena  from  ignorant  and  barbarous  anceftors,  who  tranit- 
mitted  them  with  that  inviolable  fanflion  and  authority, 
which  always  ^ttend  received  opinions.     When  we  pe- 
rufe  the  firft  hiftdries  of  all  nations,  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
ourfelves  tranfported  into  fome  new  world',  where  the 
whole  frame  of  nature  is  disjointed,  and  every  element 
performs  its,  operations  in  a  different  manner,  from  what 
it  does  at  prefent^    Battles,  revolutions,  peftilences,  fa- 
mines, and  death,  arje  never  the  effefts  of  thofe  natural 
caufes,  which  we  experience.     Prodigies,  Omens,  oracles, 
judgments,  quite  obfcure  the  few  natural  events,  that  are 
intermingled  with  them.     But  as  the  former  grow  thin- 
ner every  page,  in  proportion  as  we  advance  nearer  the 
enlightened  ages  of  fcicnce  and  knowlege,  we  foon  learn, 
that  there  is  nothing  myfterious  or  fupernatural .  in  the 
cafe,  but  that  all  proceeds  from  the  ufual  propenfity  df 
mankind  towards  the  marvellous,  and  that  tho' thisiin- 
clination  may  at  intervals  receive  a  check  from  fenfe  and 

propenfity  of  mankind  to  the  extraor^'nary  and  the  ioarvellout,  and  ougltt 
•reaTonably  to  beget  a  fufpicion  againft  all  relations  of  tbi^  kind.  This  is  osr 
natural  way  of  thinking,  even,  with  regard  to  the  moft  common  and  moft 
(redtiile  events.  Forinftance:  There  is  no  kind  of  report,  which  rifes  fp 
«afily,  and  fpreads  fo  quickly,, efpecially  in  country  places'  and  pronncial 
tovnt,  as  thofe  concerning  marriages ;  infomuch  that  two  young  ^erfons  >f 
eqoal  conditbn  never  fee ,  eacl\  other  twicej  hut  the  whqle  neighbourhoqd 
immediately  join  them  together*  The  pleafure  of  telling  a  piece  of  news  fo 
interefting,  of  propagating  it,  and  of  being  the  firft  reporters  of  it,  fpreadt 
tbeintelligpnce.  And  this  is  fo  well  known,  that  no  man  of  fenfe  gives  at- 
tention to  thefe  reports,  till  he  finds  them  confirmed  by  fome  gieater  «vt* 
^ence*  Do  not  the  fame  paiTions,  and  others  flill  flrongcr,  inclins  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  to  the  believing  and  reporting,  with  the  greateft  yeha- 
Aeace  and  aiTuraiice,  all  teligious  miracles  ? 

K  3  learning. 
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learning,  it  can  never  thoroughly  be  extirpated  from  \cx^ 
man  nature. 

^Tisjhange^  a  judicious  reader  is  apt  to  fay,  upon  tll0 
perufal  of  thefe  wonderful  hiftorians,  that  fucb  prodigious 
roents  never  happen  in  our  days.     But  'tis  nothing  ftrange^ 
I  hope,  that  men  {hould  lie  In  all  ages.    You  muft  fureljr 
have  feen  inftances  enovir  of  that  frailty.     You  have  your* 
felf  heard  many  fuch  marvellous  relations  ftarted,  which 
being  treated  with  fcorn  by  all  the  wife  and  judicious, 
have  at  laft  been  abandoned  even  by  the  vulgar.     Be  af- 
fured,  that  thofe  renowned  lies,  which  have  fpread  and 
flourifhed  to  fuch  a  monftrous  height,  arofe  from  like  be- 
ginnings ;  but  being  fown  in  a  more  proper  foil,,  (hot  up 
at  laft  into  prodigies  almoft  equal  to  thofe  which  they 
relate. 

'Twas  a  wife  policy  in  that  cunning  impoftor,  Alex- 
ander, who,  tho'  now  forgotten,  was  once  fo  famous, 
to  lay  the  firft  (bene  of  his  impoftures  in  Paphlaooki a, 
where,  as  Lucian  tells  us,  the  people  were  extremely 
ignorant  and  ftupid,  and  ready  to  fwallow  even  the  gro(- 
left  deluiion.  People  at  a  diflance,  who  are  weak  enough 
to  think  the  matter  at  all  worthy  inquiry,  have  ik>  op- 
portunity of  receiving  better  information.  The  ftories 
come  magnified  to  them  by  a  hundred  circumftances. 
Fools  are  induftrious  to  propagate  thedelufion;  while  the 
wife  and  learned  are  contented,  in  general,  to  deride  its 
•abfurdity,  without  informing  themfelves  of  the  particular 
fa£ts  by  which  it  may  be  diftiniftly  refuted.  And  thus 
the  impoftor  above-mentioned  was  enabled  to  proceed, 
from  his  ignorant  Paphlagonians,  to  the  inlifting  of 
votaries,  eveji  among  the  Grecian  philofophers,  and 
men  of  the  moft  eminent  rank  and  diftinSion  in  Rome  : 
Nay,, could  engage  the  attention  of  that  fage  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  ;  fo  far  as  to  make  him  truft  the 
fuccer3  of  a  military  expedition  to  his  deluftve  prophecies. 

The 
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.  The  advantages  are  (o  great  of  ftarting  an  impofture 
among  an  ignorant  people,  that  even  tho'  the  delufion 
ihould  be  too  grofs  to  impofe  on  the  generality  of  them 
(whichy  iM  feUonty  ii  fometimes  the  cafe)  it  has  a  much 
better  chance  of  fucceeding  in  remote  countries,  than  if 
the  iirfl  fcene  had  been  laid  in  a  city  renowned  for  arts 
and  knowlege.  The  moft  ignorant  and  barbarous  of  thefe 
barbarians  carry  the  report  abroad.     None  of  their  coun« 
trymen  have  large  enough  correfpondence,or  fufficient  cre- 
dit and  authority  to  contradict  and  beat  down  the  delufion. 
Mens  inclination  to  the  marvelous  has  full  opportunity  to 
difplay  itfelf.     And  thus  a  ftory,  which  is  univerfally  ex- 
plocfed  in  the  place  where  it  was  firft  ftarted,  (hall  pafs 
for  certain  at  a  thoufand  miles  diftance.     But  had  Alex- 
ander fixed  his  refidence  at  Ath£Ns,  the  philofophers 
of  that  renowned  mart  of  learning  had  immediately  fpread, 
thro'  the  whde  Roman  empire,  their  fenfe  of  the  matter9 
which,  being  fupported  by  fo  great  authority,  and  dif- 
played  by  all  the  force  of  reafon  and  eloquence,  had  in- 
tirely  opened  the  eyes  of  mankind.     'Tis  true ;  Lucian 
paffing  by  chance  thro'  Paphlagonia,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  this  good  office.     But,  tho'  much 
to  be  wiihed^  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  every 
AtEXANDER  meets  with  a  Lucian,  ready  to  expofe  and 
deted  his  impoftores  *• 

I  may  add  9S  zfmrth  reafon,  which  diminifhes  the  au4 
thorky  of  prodigies,  that  there  is  no  teftimony  for  any, 
even  diofe  which  have  not  been  exprefsly  detected,  that  is 

*  It  may  here^  perhaps^  be  obje^led^  that  I  proceed  raflily,  and  form  my 
notions  ofAx.xxANDER  merely  from  the  account  given  of  him  by  Lvc  x  an^ 
a  profefled  enemy*  It  were^  indeed >  to  be  wiflied,  that  fomei>f  the  accounts 
puUiibed  by  hit  followers  and  accomplices  had  remained.  The  oppolftloii 
and  contraft  between  tbe  character  and  condu£t  of  the  fame  man,  as  drawn 
by  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  is  as  flrong,  even  in  common  life,  much  more  in  theic 
religion^  matters,  as  that  betwixt  any  two  men  in  tbe  world,  betwixt 
Alxx AMDZR  and  St.  Pav  l,  for  inftance.  See  a  letter  to  Cilbsx  T  WfttT^ 
£%  on  the  converfion  and  apoftlefhtp  (^ St.  Paol. 
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not  oppofed  by  an  infinite  number  of  witnefTes;  fothat 
not  only   the  miracle  dcftroys  the   credit  of  the  tcfti- 
mony,  but  even  the  teftimony  defiroys  itfelf.     To  make 
this  the  better  underftood,  let  u$  confider  that,  in  matters 
of  religion,  whatever  is  different  is  contrary,  and  that  'tis 
impoffible  the  religions  of  anticnt  RoMB,  of  Turkey, 
of  Si  AM,  and  of  China  ihould,  all  of  them,  Weftabliihed 
on  any  folid  foundation.     Every  miracle,  therefore,  pre'- 
tended  to  have  been  wrought  in  any  of  thefe  religions 
(and  all  of  them  abound  in  miracles)  as  its  dire£i:  fcope 
is  to  eftabliih  the  particular  fyftem  to  vAAch  it  is  attri- 
buted ;  fo  has  it  the  fame  force,  tho*  more  indirecSHy,  to 
overthrow  every  other  fyftem.     In  dcftroying  a  rival  fyf- 
tem, it  likewife  deftroys  the  credit  of  thofe  miracles,  on 
which  that  fyftem  was  eftablifhed ;  fo  that  all  the  prodi* 
gies  of  different  religions  are  to  be  regarded  as  contrary 
'h&Sj  and  the  evidences  of  thefe  prodigies;  wbethev  weak 
or  ftrong,  as  oppofite  to  each  other.     According  ta  this 
method  of  reafoning,  when  we  believe  any  miracle  of 
Mahomet  or  any  of  his  fucceffors,  we  have  for  our 
warrant  the  teftimony  of  a  few  barbarous  Arabians  : 
And  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  regard  the  authority 
of  Titus  Liviys,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and,  infliort^ 
of  all  the  authors  and  witnefles,  Grbcian,  Chinese, 
and  Roman  Catholic,  who  have  related  any  miracles 
in  their  particular  religion  j  I  fay,  we  are  to  regard  their 
teftimony  in  the  fame  light  as  if  they  had  mentioned  that 
Mahometan  miracle,  and  had  inexprefs  term&contrar 
difted  it,  with  the  fame  certainty  as  they  have  for  the 
miracles  they  relate.     This  argument  may  appear  ovcf 
fubtile  and  refined  ;  but  is  not  in  reality  different  from 
the  reafoning  pf  a  judge,  who  fuppofes,  that  the  credit 
4)f  two  witneffes,  maintaining  a  crjme  againft  any  one,  is 
deftroyed  by  the  teftimony  of  two  others,  who  affirm  him 
to  have  been  two  hundred  leagues  diftant,  at  the  fame  iQ« 
(twt  when  th?  crime  k  faid  (o  have  been  committed. 
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One  of  the.beft  attefted  miracles  in  all  prophane  hifto"* 
ry,  is  that  which  Tacitus  reports  of  Vespasian,  who 
cured  a  blind  man  in  Alexandria,  by  means  of  hif 
fpittle,  and  a  lame  man  by  the  mere  touch  of  his  foot; 
jn  obedience  to  a  vifion  of  the  god  Serapis,  who  had 
enjoined  them  to  have  r«:ourfe  to  the  Emperor,  for  thefc 
miraculous  and  extraordinary  cures,  ,  The  ftory  may  be 
feen  in  that  fine  hiflorian  * ;  where  every  circumftance 
feems  to  add  weight  to  the  teftjmony,  and  might.be  dif- 
played  at  large  with  all  the  forqe  of  argument. and  do- 
*|uence,  if  any  one  were  now  concerned  to  enforce  the 
mdence  of  that  exploded  and  idolatrous  fuperftition.  The 
gravity,  folidity,  age,  and  probity  of  fo  great  an  emperor, 
who,  thro'  the  whole  courfe,  of  his  life,  converfed  in  a 
familiar  manner  with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  and  never 
rfFeSed  thofc  extraordinary  airs  of  divinity  aflumed  bj 
AiEXANpER  and  Demetrius.    The  hiftorian,  acotem- 
porary  writer,  noted  for  candour  and  veracity,  and  withal, 
the  greateft  and  moft  penetrating  genius,  perhaps,  of  all 
antiquity ;  and  fo  free  from  any  tendency  to  fuperftition 
and  credulity,  that  he  even  lies  under  the  contrary  im- 
putation, of  atheifm  and  prophanenefs :    The  perfons,  ' 
from  whofe  teftjmony  he  related  the  miracle,  of  eftabliflied 
charafter  for  judgment  and  veracity,  as  we  may  well  prc- 
fumcj  eye-witneffes  of  the  fa£t,  and  confirming  their  vecr 
difl,  after  the  Flavian  f;^mily  were  defpoiled .  of  the 
empire,  and  could  no  longer  give  any  reward,  as  the 
priceofalie#     Utrumque,  qui  interfuire^  nunc  quoque  me- 
mrant^  pq/iquam  nullum  mendacio  pretium.     To  which  if 
we  add  the  public  nature  of  the  fads,  as  related,  it  will 
appear,  that  no  evidence  can  well  be  fuppofed  ftropger 
for  fo  grofs  and  fo  palpable  a  falfhood. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  memorable  ftory  related  by  Car- 
dinal BE  Retz,  and  which  may  well  defer ve  our  confi^- 

*  Hift.  Lib. 5,  Cap.  8,    Suetonius  ^ives  nearly  the  fame  account  in 

deration. 
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deration.  "Wlien  that  intrigaing  politician  fled  into  SpaIbt^ 
to  avoid  the  periecution  of  his  enemies,  he  pafled  duo* 
Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Arraoon,  where  he  was 
fliewn,  in  the  cathedral,  a  man,  who  had  ferved  feven  years 
as  a  door-keeper,  and  was  well  known  to  every  body  in 
town,  that  had  ever  paid  their  devotions  at  that  church. 
He  had  been  feen,  for  fo  long  a  time,  wanting  aleg  j  but 
recovered  that  limb  by  the  rubbing  of  holy  oil  upon  the 
ftump ;  and  the  cardinal  afltires  us  that  he  faw  him  widi 
two  legs.     This  miracle  was  vouched  by  all  the  canons 
of  the  church ;  and  the  whole  company  in  town  were 
appealed  to  for  a  confirmation  of  the  h€t ;  whom  the 
cardinal  found,  by  their  zealous  devotion,  to  be  thorough 
believers  of  the  miracle.     Here  the  relater  was  alfo  co* 
temporary  to  the  fuppofed  prodigy,  of  an  incredulous  and 
libertine  charafler,  as  well  as  of  great  genius,  the  mira- 
cle of  {ojingular  z  nature  as  could  fcarce  admit  of  a  coun- 
.  terfeit,  and  the  witnefles  very  numerous,  and  all  of  them, 
in  a  manner,  fpedators  of  the  fz£k  to  which  they  gave 
their  teftimony.     And  what  adds  mightily  to  the  force  of 
the  evidence,  and  may  double  our  furprize  on  this  occa- 
ilon,  is,  that  the  cardinal  himfelf,  who  relates  the  ftory, 
feems  not  to  give  any  credit  to  it,  and  confequently  can- 
not  be  fufpe£led  of  any^concurrence  in  the  holy  fraud. 
He  confidered  jufUy^diat  it  was  not  requifite,  in  order  t6 
reje£l  a  hSt  of  this  nature,  to  be  able  accurately  to  dif- 
prove  the  teftimony,  and  to  trace  its  falfhood,  thro'  all 
the  circumftances  of  knavery  and  credulity  which  pro- 
duced it.     He  knew,  that  as  this  was  commonly  alto- 
gether impofSble  at  any  fmall  diftance  of  time  and  place ; 
fo  was  it  extremely  difficult,  even  where  one  was  imme- 
diately prefent,  by  reafon  of  the  bigotry,  ignorance,  cun- 
ning and  roguery  of  a  great  part  of  mankind.     He  there- 
fore concluded,  like  a  juft  reafoner,  that  fuch  an  evidence 
carried  f<i)ihood  upon  the  very  face  of  it,  and  that  a  mi- 

9  racle 
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nde  fiipported  by  any  human  teftimony,  was  ipore  pro- 
perly a  fubjed  of  derifion^  than  of  argument. 

There  furely  never  was  lb  great  a  Aumber  of  miracles 
afcrtbed  to  one  perfon^  as  thofe,  which  were  lately  faid  to 
have  been  wrought  in  France  upon  the  tomb  of  Abb€ 
Paris,  the  famous  Jansenist,  with  whofe  fan£lity 
the  people  were  fo  long  deluded.  The  curing  of  the  ilck, 
giving  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  fight  to  the  blind,  were 
every  where  talked  of  as  the  ufual  efFe<^  of  that  holy 
fepulchre.  But  what  is  more  extraordinary;  many  of  the 
miracles  were  immediately  proved*  upon  the  fpot,  before 
judges  of  unqueftioned  integrity,  attefted  by  witnefles  of 
credit  and  diftin£tion,  in  a  learned  age,  and  on  the  moft 
eminent'  theatre  that  is  now  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this 
all :  A  relation  of  them  was  publiflied  and  difperfed  every 
where ;  nor  were  the  JefuiUj  tho'  a  learned  body,  fup- 
ported  by  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  determined  enemies  to 
thoTe  opinions^  in  whofe  favour  the  miracles  were  faid  to 
have  been. wrought,  ever  able  diftinAly  to  refute  or  deteft 
them**     Where  ihall  we  find  fuch  a  number  of  circum* 

fiances, 

^  Thii  lN)ok  was  wrote  by  Moof.  de  Montoiion,  cminfellor  or  ju^ge  of 
the  parliament  of  Pai  it,  a  man  of  figure  and  chara^ler,  who  was  alfo  a  mar* 
tyrto  the  caufe,  and  |s  now  faid  to  be  fomewhere  in  a  dangeoa  on  account  ot' 
Im  book. 

There  is  another  book  in  three  volomet  (called  Ricuei!  det  Mirackt  4r 
fAbb^ Va^is)  giTing  an  account  of  many  of  Uiefe  miraclet,  and  accompa* 
nied  with  prefatory  difcourfes,  which  are  veiy  well  wrote.  There  rum^ 
however,  thro*  the  whole  of  thtfe  a  ridiculous  comparifoo  between  the  m|ra« 
cles  of  our  Saviour  and  thofe  of  the  Abbe ;  wherein  *tis  aflerted,  that  the 
evidence  for  the  latter  is  equal  to  that  for  the  former ;  As  if  the  tcftimony  of 
^en  could  ever  be  put  in  the  balance  with  that  of  God  himfelf,  who  conducted 
the  pen  of  the  infpired  writers.  If  thefe  writers,  indeed,  were  to  be  confi- 
I  iered  merely  as  human  tcftimony,  the  Frbkch  author  is  very  moderate  in 
'  bis  cotnparifon ;  fioce  he  might,  with  foml  appearance  of  reafon,  pretend, 

that  the  Jansxmst  miracles  much  furpafs  the  others  in  evidence  and  autho* 
rity.  The  foll^'wing  circumftancei  are  drawm  ftom  aarimtic  papers,  inferted 
in  ihe  above  iDcntiuncd  bu»k. 
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fiances^  agreeing  to  the  corroboration  of  one  h&  ?    Aod 
what  have  we  to  pppofe  to  fuch  a  clo^d  of  witnefies,  but 

the 

Maoy  of.  the  miracles  of  Aki)e  Paris  were  proved  immedittdy  by  wTt- 
titfkt  before  the  officiality  or  bifliop*!  court  at  pARiiy  under  the  eye  of  cardi* 
Qal  NoAiLLXs,  whofe  character  for  integrity  and  capacity 'was  never  C0ft«* 
Cefted  even  by  hi8  enemies. 

His  fucceflbr  to  the  archbifhopric  was  an  enemy  to  the  Jansenists,  and 

for  that  reafon  promoted  to  the  fee  by  the  court*     Yet  %%  rectors  or  cures  vf 

Paris,  with  infinite  earnefloefs,  prefs  him  to  examine  thofe  miracles,  whi<& 

they  aifert  to  be  known  to  the  whole  world,  and  indifputably  certain  i  Byt  ]|e 

wifely  forbore. 

TheMoLi>(TST  party  had  tried  to  dlfcredit  thefe  miracles  in  one  inilance^ 
that  of  Madamoifelle  le  Franc.  But,  befides  that  their  proceedings  were  In 
many  refpedls  the  moft  ir-regular  in  the  world,  particularly  in  citing  only  « 
few  of  the  Jamsxnists  witnefTes,  whom  they  tampered  with  :  Befides  this,  I 
fay,  they  foon  found  themfelves  overwhelmed  by  a  cloud  of 'new  witnelTesiy 
one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  moft  of  them  perfons  of  credit  and  fub- 
ihince  in  Paris,  vtrho  gave  oath  for  the  miracle.  This  was  accompanied 
with  a  folemn  and^arneft  appeal  to  the  parliament.  But  the  parliament  were 
forbid  by  authority  to  meddle  in  the  affair.  It  was  at  lad  obierved  that  whei« 
snen  are  heated  by  zeal  and  enthufiafm,  there  is  no  degree  of  human  teftl- 
znony  fo  ftrong  as  may  not  be  procured  for  the  greatef^  abfurdity :  And  thoCe 
who  will  be  fo  filly  as  to  examine  the  affair  by  that  medium,  vti  feek  parti* 
ctilar  flaws  in  the  teftimony,  are  almoft  fure  to  be  confounded.  It  muii  be  4 
miferable  impoflure,  indeed,  that  does  not  prevail  in  that  conteft. 

AH  who  have  been  in  France  about  that  time  haveheard  of  the  great  re^* 
putation  of  Monf.  Hzr  aut,  the  lieutenant  de  Police^  whofe  vi^lance, penetva* 
liou,  a^ivity,  and  extenfive  intelligence  have  been  much  talked  of.  This  ma- 
giftrate,  who  by  the  nature  of  his  office  is  almoft  abfolute,  was  invefted  with  full 
lowers,  on  purpofe  to  fupprefs  or  difcredit  thefe  miracles  3  and  he  frequently 
feized  immediately,  and  examined  the  witnefles  and  fubjeds  of  them :  Bat 
never  could  reach  any  thing  fatisfaAory  againft  them« 

In  the  cafe  of  Madamoifelle  This  aut  he  ient  the  famous  de  Sylva  to 
examine  her  ;  whofe  evidence  is  very  curious.  The  phyfician  declares,  that 
^  it  was  impoffible  fhe  could  have  been  fo  ill  as  was  proved  by  witnefTes  j  be- 
caufe  it  was  impoflibie  (he  could,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  have  recovered  fo  per- 
fc£lly  as  he  found  her.  He  reafoned,  like  a  man  of  fenle,  from  natural 
caufes  5  but  the  oppofite  party  told  him,  that  the  whole  was  a  miracle,  and 
that  his  evidence  was  the  v^y  beft  proof  of  it* 

The  MoLiNisTs  were  in  a  fad  dilemma.  They  durfl  not  af!ert  the 
nbfolute  infufficicncy  of  human  evidence,  to  prove  a  miracle.  ■  They  were 

ebli^ 


t&e  v!6&Aute  impoffibility  or  miraculous   natufe  of  tho 
«ve&ts>  which  they  reiatie  ?     And  this  furely,  in  the. eyes 

.     of 

pbUsed  t0  fay,  that  dieiSs  miracles  were  wrought  by  witchcraft  and  tht 
devil.    Bat  they  were  told,  that  this  was  the  refource  of  the  Jews  of  old.   ' 

NoJansenist  was  ever  embarrafled  to  account  for  the  ceflatioa  of  the 
miracles,  when  the  church-yard  was  iliut  up  by  the  king's  edi£t.  It  was  th« 
touch  of  the  tomb,  which  operated  thefe  extraordinary  effe^s ;  and  when  no 
one  could  appyoach  the  tomb,  no  eifeAs  could  be  expe£)'ed.  God,  indeed, 
could  have  throwA  down  the  walls  in  a  m'oment  5  but  he  is  mafter  of  bif 
own  graces  and  works,  and  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  account  for  ^hem.  He  dt4 
Bot  throw  down  the  walls  of  every  city  like  thofe  of  Jiricho,  on  ~th« 
bounding  of  the  rams  horns,  nor  break  up  the  prifon  of  every  apoille,  likm 
tbttof  St.  Paul« 

No  Icfs  a  man^  than  the  Due  de  Cha'txz.i.ok»  a  duke  and  peer  of  Fk  ancik 
.of  the  higheft  rank  and  family,  gives  evidence  of  a  miraculous  cure,  per- 
formed upon  a  fervant  of  his,  who  had  lived  feveral  years  in  his  houfe  with  a 
vifible  and  palpable  infirmity. 

•  I  flxall  foncltide  with  obferving,  that  no  clergy  are  more  €ele;brated  for 
firi^neis  of  life'  and  manners  than  the  fecttlar  clergy  of  Faanck,  particH- 
larly  the  re^lors  or  cures  of  Paris,  who  bear  tefiimony  to  thefe  impoAuret* 

The  learning,  genius,  and  probity  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the  aufterity  of 
tbe'nuBS  of  Port-Royal,  have  been  much  celebrated  all  over  £u|iopk* 
Vet  they  all  give  evidence  for  a  miracle,  wrought  on  the  niece  of  the  famous 
Pascal,  whofe  faulty  of  life,  as  well  as  extraordinary  capacity,  is  well 
koown.  The  famous  Racine  gives  an  account  of  this  miracle  iH  his  fa- 
mous hiftory  of  PoRT»RoYAL,  and  fortifies  it  with  all  the  proofs,  which  a 
noltitttde  of  nuns,  priefts,  phyficians,  and  men  of  the'world,  all  of  them  Of 
undoubted  credit,  could  beftow  upon  it.  Several  men  of  letters,  particularly 
thebiihop  of  To  urn  ay,  thought  this  miracle  (0  certain,  as  to  employ  it  in 
the  refutation  of  atheiils  and  free-thinkers.  The  queen- regent  of  France, 
wbo  was  extremely  prejudiced  againft  the  Por T-Ro yal,  fent  her  own  phy« 
fidan  to  examine'  the  miracle,  who  returned  an  abfolute  convert.  In  ihorr, 
the  fupcrnatoral  cure  was  fo  unconteftable,  that  it  faved,  for  a  time,  that  fa- 
nous  roonaftery  from  the  ruin  with  which  it  was  threatened  by  the  Jefuits* 
Had  If,  been  a  cheat,  it  had  certainly  been  dete^^ed  by  fuch  fagacious  and  pow« 
crfiil  antagonifts>  and  moit  have  haftened  the  ruin  of  the  contrivers.  Our 
divines,  who  can  build  up  a  formidable  caftle  from  fuch  defpicable  materials  ; 
what  a  prodigious  fabric  could  they  have  reared  from  thefe  and  many  9ther 
circufflftances,  which  I  have  not  liientioned  I  How  oft  would  the  great  naroel 
of  Pascal,  Racins,  Arnavd,  Nicolx,  have  reibunded  in  our  can? 
Bat  if  they  be  wife,  they  had  better  adopt  the  miracle,  as  being  more  worth, 
}  tboviiuid  timely  thiCa  all  the  reil  of  their  6oUe<l;ion«    Beiides,  ft  may  fervt 

vary 
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of  all  reafonable  people,  will  alone  be  r^rded  as  a  fiiff  ^ 
cient  refuution. 

Is  the  confequence  jufb,  becaufe  fome  human  teftimony 
has  the  utmoft  force  and  authority  in  fomt  cafes,  whmi 
it  relates  the  battles  of  Philippi  or  Pharsalia  for  in- 
Sance ;  that  therefore  all  kinds  of  teftimony  muft,  in  al| 
cafes,  have  equal  force  and  authority  ?  Suppofe  that  the 
Cjesarean  and  Pompeian  fa£d(mB  had,  each  of  them, 
daimed  the  victory  in  thefe  battles,  and  that  the  hifto- 
rians  of  each  party  had  uniformly  afcribed  die  advantage 
to  their  own  fide ;  how  could  mankind,  at  diis  diftance» 
have  been  able  to  determine  between  them?  The  con- 
trariety is  equally  ftrong  between  the  miracles  related  hy 
Herodotus  or  Plutarch,  and  thofe  delivered  bjr 
Mariaka,  Beds,  or  any  monkifii  hift6rian. 

The  wife  lend  a  very  academic  faith  to  every  report 
which  favours  the  paAon  of  the  reporter ;  whether  it 
magnifies  his  country,  his  family,  or  himfelf,  or  in  any 
other  way  ftrikes  in  with  his  natural  inclinations  and 
propeniities.  But  what  greater  temptation  than  to  ap- 
pear a  miffionary,  a  prophet,  an  ambaflador  from  heaven  i 
Who  would  not  encounter  many  dangers  and  difficulties, 
in  order  to  attain  fo  fublime  a  character  ?  Or  if,  by  the 
help  of  vanity  and  a  heated  imagination,  a  man  has  firft 
made  a  convert  of  himfelf  and  entered  (erioufly  into  the 
delufion ;  who  ever  fcruples  to  make  ufe  of  pious  frauds, 
in  fupport  of  fo  holy  and  meritorious  a  caufe  i 

The  fmalleft  fpark  may  here  kindle  into  the  greateft 
flame}  becaufe  the  materials  are  always  prepared  for  it* 
The  avidum  genus  auricularum  f,  the  gazing  populace, 

yittj  oracb  to  tiMir  purpofe.  For  that  mindc  mm  ically  pafoiiuei  Wf  the 
touch  of  an  authentic  holy  ptickic  of  Ibt  holy  thom,  whi^  coDpoftdthc 
helycfown^  which*  ^u 

receive. 
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iccme  greedily,  without  exaiiiinatioo»  whatever  footbt 
fuperftitioD,  and  promotes  wonder. 

How  many  ftories  of  this  nature  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
deteded  and  exploded  in  their  infancy  i  How  many  more 
have  been  celebrated  for  a  time,  and  have  afterwards  funk 
into  negle£l  and  oblivion  ?  Where  fuch  reports,  there* 
fore,  fly  about,  the  folution  of  the  phenomenon  is  obvi^* 
iDus ;  and  we  judge  in  Conformity  to  regular  experience 
and  obfervation,  when  we  account  for  it  by  the  known 
and  natural  principles  of  credulity  and  delufion.  And 
Ihall  wt,  rather  than  have  a  recourfe  to  fo  natural  a  folu- 
tion, allow  of  a  miraculous  violation  of  the  moft  efta- 
bliihed  laws  of  nature  ? 

I  need  not  mention  the  difficulty  of  dete^ng  a  faUhoo^ 
in  any  private  or  even  public  hiftory,  at  the  time  and 
place,  where  it  is  faid  to  happen ;  much  more  where  the 
fcene  is  removed  to  ever  fo  fmall  a  diftance.  Even  a 
court  of  judicature,  with  all  the  authority,  accuracy,  and 
judgment,  which  they  can  employ,  find  themfelves  often 
at  a  lofs  to  diftinguifli  between  truth  and  falfhood  in  the 
moft  recent  aflions.  But  the  matter  never  comes  to  any 
ifliie,  if  trufted  to  the  common  method  .of  altercation  and 
debate  and  flying  rumours ;  efpecially  when  mens  paf-* 
Sons  have  taken  party  on  either  fide. 

In  the  infancy  of  new  religions,  the  wife  and  learned 
commonly  efteem  the  matter  too  inconfiderable  to  deferve 
their  attention  or  regard.  And  when  afterwards  they 
would  willingly  deteS:  the  cheat,  in  order  to  undeceive 
the  deluded  multitude,  the  feafon  is  now.  gone,  and  the 
leoords  and  witnefles,  which  might  clear  up  the  matter, 
have  perifhed  beyond  recovery. 

No  means  of  detetStion  remain,  but  thofe  whicli  muft 
be  drawn  from  the  very  teflimony  itfelf  of  the  rcpotten : 
And  thefe,  tl^o'  always  fufficient  with  the  judicious  and 

knowing. 
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icDDvvJx^f  am  CG^HmoDly  to»  fine  ter  fgl}  under  the  eonw 
prehenfion  of  the  vulgar* 

•    Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  no  teftimony 
for  any  kind  of  miracle  has  ever  amounted  to  a  pv^a- 
bility,  much  lefs  to  a  proof;  and  that,  even  iltppofing 
it  amounted  to  a  proof,  it  would  be  oppofed  by  another 
jproof  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fad^  whlcfc^jt 
.would  endeavour  to  efUbllib.    'Tis  experience  oiily^ 
.which  gives  authority  to  human  tcftimony ;  and  'tis  tfte 
fame  experience,  which  afliires  us  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture*   When,  therefore^  thefe  two  kinds  of  experienpe 
are  contrary,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  fubftra£fc  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  embrace  an  opinion,  either  on 
one  fide  or  the  other,  with  that  aflurance  which  ariies 
from  the  remainder.     But  according  to  the  principle.  beJe 
explained,  this  fubftra^ion^  with  regard  to  vil  popular 
religions,  amounts  to  an  intife  annihilation ;  and  therer*- 
fore  we  may  ieftablifh  it  as  a  maxim,  that   no  huma(l 
teftimony  can  have  fuch  force  as  to  prove  a  miracle,  9nd ' 
make  it  a  juft  foundation  for  any  fuch  fyftem  ofrcf 
ligion  *.  ^ 

1  3Ri 

*  I  beg  the  liaitadoot  here  made  ixiiy  be  remarked,  when  I  fay,'  that  9 
■uracle  can  never  be  proved,  fo  at  to  be  the  foundttioM)  of  a  fyftem  of  telrglon^ 
Vor  I  own,  that  otherwife^  there  may  poffibly  be  mtrader,  or  viobddnirilf 
theufoal  courfe  of  nature,  of  fuch  a  kind  at  to  admit  of  proof  ftworhttttllifl 
teftimony ;  tho%  perhaps,  St  will  be  impoffiUe  to  find  any  fnob  i»  %ll  ^ 
fecords  of  hiftory.  Thus,  fuppofe,  all  authort,  in  all  lai^nage^  agtM^«^tif|| 
fiom  the  firft  of  January,  1600,  there  was  a  total  dafkoeft  over'ihe  wfaalt 
earth  for  dight  days :  Soppofe  that  .the  tradition  of  thit  extfaoriinary  eftilf 
it  ftiU  ftrbng  and  lively  among  the  people  t  That  aU  travellert^  who*  itteam 
from  foreign  coontriea,  bring  m  accounts  of  Ute  fame  tradidon,  trflbttut'liK 
ieaft  variation  or  contradidlont  'Til  cvideat,  .thrtt-oypufet  phthiiplMiaJ 
inftead  of  doubdiig  that  fad,  ought  to  nspaive  it  fot  cartiia,  «nd  oi^lft  t» 
&arch  for.  the  caufet  whence  it  might  be  derived.  The  decay^  corruption, 
and  diiTolotion  of  nature,  is  an  event  rendered  probat>le  by  To  many  analogies^ 
that  any  phaenomenon,  which  feems  to  have  a  tendency  towards  that  cataftro« 
phe,  comes  within  the  reach  of  humiu^  teftimony,  if  that  teftimony  be  yerf 
fxteofivc,  lind  ttDiibnn«  '  "    *   ^  *' 
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I  am  the  better  picared  with  this  method  of  reafbritng^ 
^  I  think  it  may  ferve  to  confound  thofe   datlgerous 

friend! 

Bvt  fiipfofc,  thtt  til  the  hiftorianii  who  treat  of  ENOLAVOf  Aould 

tgne,  thjiton  the  firft  of  Januamt,  1600,  Queen  ELxfABETM   died; 

tiut  both  before  and  after  her  death  Ihe  was  feeo  by  her  pbyfidant  tni  the 

wboleeoQfty  aa  ia  ufoal  wkh  perfoni  of  her  rink  j  that  her  furceflbr  wm  Ac- 

fcoowJcged  and  proclauaed  by  the  parliament ;  and  that,  after  being  interred 

•  BMnth,  Ae  agun  appeared^  took  pofleifion  of  the  throne,  and  governed 

Ixai.AND  for  three  years :  I  mnft  coofefs,  I  flioold  be  fbrprieed  at  the  con- 

cQrrence  of  fi  many  odd  circamftaaces,  but  fliovld  not  have  the  leaH  incll- 

Mioo  Co  believe  fo  niracoloas  an  event.    I  flioald  not  dotibt  of  her  pre* 

tewied  death,  and  of  thofe  other  public  circuroftances  that  followed  it :  I  fhoold 

aoljr  aflert  it  to  have  been  pretended,  and  that  it  neither  was,  nor  poflibly 

could  be  real.    Yau  wQuld  in  vain  objeA  to  me  the  difficulty,  and  almoft  ii»- 

fofibility  of  deceiving  the  world  in  an  aftair  of  foch  confe^uenoe  }  the  wifdeai 

aad  integrity  of  that  renowned  queen ;  with  the  little  or  no  advantage  which 

&e  could  reap  from  fo  poor  an  arti/ice :  All  this  might  aftoniih  me  ;  but  t 

.  would  ftill  reply,  that  the  knavery  and  folly  of  tAtn  arc  fuch  common  phar- 

ooiBetta,  that  I  Aould  rather  believe  the  moft  extraordinary  events  to  arife 

fwm  their  concmxencei  than  admit  fo  fignal  a  violatioif  of  the  laws  o^' 

gature. 

But  fliould  this  miracle  beafcrtbed  to  any  new  fyftem  of  religion  ;  mtn^ 

ia  all  ages,  have  been  fo  much  impofed  on  by  ridi^lous  fforietf  of  that 

kind,  that  this  very  circumftance  would  be  a  fall  proof  of  a  cheat,  iijd 

foffideat,  with  all  men  of  ftnfe,  not  only  to  make  them  re|e£l  the  h£kf  but 

even  rejed  it  avithout  farther  examination.    Tho*  the  Being  to  whom  the 

nincle  is  aicribcd,  be^  in  this  cafe.  Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon  that  ac* 

couot,  become  a  whit  more  probable ;  fince  *cis  impoliible  for  of  to  know 

Ibe  attribatet  or  aftiom  of  fudi  a  being,  otherwife  than  ftom  the  eipe- 

mnce  which  we  hailt  of  kii  prodoaions,  in  the  ufital  courfc  of  nature. 

Tbis  ilill  reduces  M  to  paft  oUervationi  and  obliges  us  to  compare  the  in- 

lances  of  the  violations  of  truth  in  the  teftimony  of  men  with  thoie  of  the 

violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  miracles,  in  order  to  judge  which  of  them 

U  moft  likely  and  probable.    As  the  violations  of  truth  are  more  common 

ii  (hi  teftimony  concerning  ^Ugion  mhracles,  than  in  that  concerning  any 

other  matter  of  H€t  j  this  muft  diminifh  very  much  the  authority  of  the 

fomer  ttftimofly,  and  make  us  form  a  general  refolution,  never  to  lend  any 

Ittentiotttdit,  with  whate«te  fpcdom  pretext  it  may  be  covered. 

My  lord  Bacon  feems  to  have  embraced  the  fame  principles  of  reafon« 
iag.  **  Facienda  enim  eft  congeries  iiVe  hiftorta  naturalis  particularis  om- 
"  ohm) moi|ftforum  ic  partuum  naturae  prodigioforum ;  omnia  deniqueno. 
"  vitatis  ft  raiitatlt  ft  inconfueti  ia  natura.    Hoc  vero  faciendum  eft  cum 

t•^, «.  U  "  feveriifima 


^ 
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friends  or  difguUed  enemies  to  tkitGhrijfiidn'liag^f^^m^ 

have  und^rta^e^  to  defend  it  t>yB^'i>ifA^^P^^  Qf^-^Hinqi 
fe^pn.     Our  moft  holy  feligioii:  f^  {6uM€d^J(m^fidthq<h0t 

on  reafon  ;  and  'tis  2,  fure  method  of  ed^(i%'k  tW^ 
it  to  fuch  a  tr^al  as  it  is,  by  no  mei^ps,  ^f^  t<^:en4<Ure« 
To  oi^ke  this  inore  eWdent^'  l$t  p^py^wimikoCi^iftHS^r 
cles,  related  in*fcripture  ;  and  .not  to  iDfeoiir&liyetbmjlim 
wide  a  &eld,  let  us  confine  purfelvies  tofoch  as  tyejfind 
^n  tlie  Penfateficby  which  we  (hall  examine^  accGfdkigdi^ 
the  principles  cf  th^e  pretended  Chriftia^s^-  isdt'jis^Jtfac 
word  or  teftimony  of  God  himfeif,  btitasttbetprbdBdifilil 
pf  a  mere  human  writer  and  hiftorlan*  KfEr(ri:1heiP(|«f e 
3re  firft  to  copfider  a  bopk^  prefented  tp  p^  fey  t^  b^u^^^r 
irous  and  ignorant  people,  wrote  jn  an  «i|e  >ii4ieft?  thif 
were  ftill  nipre  barbarous,  and  in  aii  prob^itiiy  ^^9 
after  thefafts  whic|x  it  relate}? ;  porfobpwed  byfib'tsM* 
curring  teftimony,  and  refembling  thof^  fdbMlPits-^« 
counts,  which  every  nation  gives  of  its  or^n.  •  -0p9i| 
reading  this  book,  we  find  it  full  of  prodigies  and  ^* 
racles.  It  gives  an  ficcount  of  a  ftate  of  the  world  aiid 
of  human  nq^tnre  intirply  different  from  \]\c  prefenf  :  Qf 
pur  fall  from  that  ftate :  pf  the  ag^  pf  man,  e^tende^ 
to  near  a  thoufand  years :  Of  the  deftruftion  of  th^ 
world  by  a  deluge:  Of  the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  peo- 
ple, as  the  favourites  pf  beayen ;  an4  that  people,  thp 
countrymen  of  the  author :  Of  their  deliverance  from 
|)ondage  by  prodigies  the  moft  aftoniftiing  imaginable :  I 
.flcfire  any  one  to  lay  bis  hand  upon  hi;  heart,  ^nd  after 
ferious  confideration  declare,  wh^th^r  he  th\n\i$  that  the 
falihood  of  fuch  a  book,  fupported  by  fuch  a  teftimony, 

ff  reveriffimo  de1e£fcu,  ut  coqftet  fides.  Maxima;  auteni  hal^eoda  funt  pfo  fa^ 
f  pe^tis  que  pendent  qopmodocunque  tt  rdigioncy  ut  prodigia  Liyii :  Ncf 
f<  m\^)i9  qoc  inveniuntur  in  fcriptcribus  magiae  natoraKs,  aut  etiam  alcby* 
ff  mix,  4c  bnjufispdi  bominibus  i  qui  tanquam  proci  funt  &  aqiatores  f^- 
^  bolaruin.V 

Nov.  Orgas,  Lib.  z,  Apb.  S9. 

WOHI4 
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#il|plf  ^1R5Sr^»f?^'aq»lv»cy-  ^pd^  roijaciilaws  tfaan  all  the 
^mf^ik  ir^t^fcwh^ch  i8,j^CYV,  nj^Qcffary  tp  mate 
i^Ap^wftiif^v  >i«0^  'l»  !tKe  il9«a(ii^c^  of  Jrobabilify 
j%^fftabliiU4  TO     -^r    : 

'^^^^4^^^%dv^&Sd  of  aiif^ks  a9ay  be  ^pfilai^  with- 
'i^iftli^  Viiriauioii^  to  pro{diecies ;'  and  indeed,  all  pro- 
t^ddapahrd^ore^t  ^liraolcs, :  and  as  6^h  only,  can  be  ad- 
(ndttod  as  pDooff  of  My  revelation.    If  it  did  not  ei^SQad 

fld^ocbpat^^  4>filMmian  nitnre  to  Ibfftel  futvre  ^epta«  k 
ofhoaU  i^abfi|jrd!^4xjipioy  any  prophecy  as  a|i  a^-gi^xi^^ot 
i^oabdinod  imffio9^or  authority  from  beavci^*  Sa  tba^, 
d«|M9»rdie9^vllole;,o^:>l|iay  conclude^  that  t\k^CbriJfidn 
'^iim  ^Ql.  Qirdy.  !^^  ^t  fifft  amended  yrjtth  miracles, 
yhit  oyvlKaLt  jjiifr^day  ounnot  be  believed  by  any  rc^ibn- 
gMf)efrtrli^<wkhc^{  ona«  M^re  reafon  is  infu^cient.to^ 
>ai0iavinG^^Us*  c^.its  v^acky :  And  whoever  is  xmoved  hy 
-3&/^(ttLa£Eei^,  t9  it,  is  conscious  pi  a  continued  miracje 
(i|)i|1|is  ^wP'<perfon>  which  fubverts  all  ^e  principles  of 
-Skis  liiiderfta|;idtng,'  and  gives  him  a  4€terminatiQn  to  be« 
I.}lipV|lili9^bat,j^  mpft  contrary  ^>  ciifto^i  and  experience.. 
V)    . 
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Of  a  Particular  PROviDE^fcr  and  erf  a^i 

Future    State.    *  • 


.     .'>(••    .  •  •  '     ir   •*        '    'i 


I  Was  Ifi^ly  png^jgfd  in  cpnverfatipn  with  a  frien4 
VhpJoyw  fc/^ptipjl  ^p^(Joxes  5  where.  thQu^  Jie  ad- 
vjmce^  ifl^y  pWPpifl6^..9f. which  J  caij  byjjio.mcans  ap* 
P/?yp>,  ypt  ^  t^icy  ifc^nx  tq  b«  curjojas,  ai^  tp  bear  fomc , 
rd^n  to  the  ch^^f^  of  t^dfoning  c^iied  on  through  this  ^ 
cpqujiy^.  t^ih^ll  lie^re.,copjr^«m  frop  mftn^ppry  as  ac- 
dn^y^  I  cax^  ix^  Qx^t  tp  fubmit.them  to  the  judg* 
ajcat  of  the  r^.    '  ^  , 

.  Owt  toaverfittion  began  widi  my  admiriRg  the  fingulitr « 
good  foitane  at  ^b^dCoftyi^  wkidi  a«  it  risquires  intire/ 
liberty i  above  ati  odier  privileges,  and  Aoi^riflies  chiefly  . 
fipm  the &ee  oppoBtAimef  ientimenibsiaad  argumeqtatiooy 
rcocifed  ttr  firft  biith  in  an  age  ai»d>coiifit«y  of  freedom  . 
aad  toleration,  and  Jw'as  never  ctaynped,  even  in  its  moft  * 
exteavagaiit  principles,  by  any  creeds,  cos^ffions,  or  pe»> 
nd  tbitntea.    For  except  the  bani{hi»ent  of  Protajso- 
RA5,  and  the  death  Pf  Sograte^)  which  laft  event  pro*  ' 
ceeded  partly  from  other  motives,  there  ar^  fcarce  any 
iaflaneesto  bemetwrth,  in  antient  hiftory,  of  this  bi* 
getted  jealoufy,  with  which  the  prefent  age  is  fo  much  • 
infefted*  'Epicurus  lived  at  Athens  to  an  advanced 
age^  in  peace  and  tranquility  i^. Epicureans  ^  were  even 

^  3  adjnitted 
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admitt^Q  to  receive  the  iacerdotal  charaoer,  and  to  ofiSV ' 
ci^te  at.tbe  altar^  in  the  moft  fac;;ed  rites  of  the  eftabl&hedP 
relTgtdn;   And  the  pubiS  encburajgemcnt  f  olT  ^iSioHi^ 
and  iahries  was  affonJc<}  egi^alfjrTjy  the  wifcft  of  all  ItlJI 
Roman  emperors  J^  to  the  profefltors  of  every  fefl^  cf ^ 
philofopfiy.    How  requt^^  fucli  km<r  of"  trea^e^"^^ 
to  philofopby,  in  its  firft  origtti,  will^isiiily  b^'coAeei^l, 
if  We  rcflcfl:,  that  even  at  prefcnt,  when  it  majr'fetf^fupv 
ppf(5d  more  har^y  and  robuft,  jt  bears  V9kh  mti^  ^9^ 
culty  the  inclemepcy  of  thc/^fons,  and^dJoTe^tefrft^ 
winds  of  calumny  and  perfecution,  which  UoW'dpbttfti  ^^ 

Voii  adoiire,  fays  my  friend^  s^  tl^e  fingolar  Jgood  for^^ 
tune  of  ^h%>fopiiy9  what  feems  to  ri^tt  tit>m  Uti^^^ 
ral  coiirfe  of  things,  and  to  be  iiiiavoidalde'^iki^^tli^ 
age  and  nation.  '  This  pertinacious  Tiigotry^  o^t^cfr^Hdl 
complain,  as'  ifo  fiital  tb  pWldfcphyi  is  rcSf^tyit^ 
faring,  who,  afcbr ally'fng  widi  fuperftition^  feparSt^  fifiSM 
felf  intirety'ffdm'tHe'Int^eft  of  his  parent^  aiid  b^Ml^  ' 
her '  moft  fnfr^^ter ate '  chemy '  arid  perfeci^r .    Sj^tib^is^ 
ddgikas  of  religion,  the  prefent  occafio^  of  fochftilrkidyf 
difiSiite,xould  nbi  pdSMj  be  conceived  or  admitted  in  ^9f 
earty  ag<^  of  the  world ;  when  niankiad,  bdng'wiidlijr  tM 
literate,  fonied  afi  Idci  of  religion  more  fttitaUif'to'i^isii^^ 
vKzk  appreheniiohy  and  conipoied  their  lacred  ten^driHty^ 
of  itich  tales  a»war<lieobj«fis  of  ua^ilioiial  btKtf^Jttaire 
ti|»r  of  Argument  at  difpttttttion.    After  the  .ficft:sl^fii#j 
thecefbre^  was  over,  which  tfofe  from- Ib^  new  pacadftaiMt 
and  priffci^s  of  the  phibfopbers ;  .tbe(&  teacbmra  Amy 
ever  after,  during  the  ages-of  antiquity,  to  bave^if^edhMli 
great  harmony  with  the  eftablUbed  fup^iiatioii%,  ttAf^ 
have  made  a  fair  partition  of  mankind  betweeOi  tiusnM 

the  formet  jQl^e^ingial]  tb$.karl^4:An<i.  tb^  vf;^^^^ 
latter  ppffefl^gt  all,  the  vulga^:  and  illitefate.      ,  ^ 

rit  feen^s^  then;,  fays  I,  that  you.  leayc  politics  in^^reb 
out  of  the  queftion,  and'  never  fuppofe>  thajt  ^  wif<  magi* 

'  ftratc 
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fthrtp  can  juftly  b^  jcaloUs  df  i:ertain  tenets  of  philofophyj 
fuAj«\t{io&.'oif  Epicvrus,  which  denying  a  divine 
exiftefl(^!,  arti  confequently  a  providence  and  a  future 
ftatfeifecm  t?  Wo  fen,  In  i  grfcat  meafure,  the  ties  of  mo- 
r^j^  Sndmay  b>  fuppiDfcd, '  fof  that"  feifofi,' pernicious 
tf^jie^Kai:?  of  civil, rociety.'    '^.^      '  '  .^      , 

,i-.tov;*W9  r^p'ie^lbc,  that  in  fait  tlieft  pcrfccutions  ne- 

vcF^.ta^nj  Ag«,  [irfjqf,cded  ,from  caIn).  rpafpo,  or  any,  cx- 

peni!^9l^,.the-perni(^ious.coB{equences  of  philofophy; 

bmflK>fe,j?nlirdy  frboi, ijialEon  and  prejudice,.   But  wliat 

If  I  flWjild^v.Hjice. farther,  arid  aflert,  that  if  Epicurus 

"ore  the  people,  Sy  any  of  the  fyco- 

6f  thofe  days.'he  could  eaCly  haVe 

iridproved  ^i»  prirtciples  df  philofo- 

r  as  thofc  of  his  advrcrfaries,  wbo  cn- 

%  aut,  tp  expofe,  him  to  the  publid 

3U  wpuld  itry  ytuir  eloquence  upon  fo 
ixt{«^iW7  a  topjc,  ahd  niake  a  fpeecb  for'  EFicusus, 
lihiohinifebt  faliify,  riot  the  mob  of  Athens,  if  yoii 
tiill  lill<tw_thBt  antieiit  and  polite  tity  to  have  contained 
arty  oaab^bttt  the  more  philofojihical  part  of  his  audience^ 
fi,rfjiP5imght  b«  fuppofc^  capable  of  cothpreficriding  his 

s-i^elbiitt^r  vKJuU  not  bb  difficult,  lipoii  fvch  condi-^ 
tWiti'K^icd  h^ :  And  if  you  pleafe,  I  fball  fuppofe  my^  . 
Mf  KMcqirtia- for  a  raoriiei^t,  arid  mate  you  ftand  for 
Atf^-rinSHi«N  people,  and  Q)»\l  deliver  yoM  (iwh  an. 
a»iBgi(e.as-will  fiU  all  tbeurn  with  whi^fi  b«aa^  and 
JtoAnnotaaatk  pne  to  gratify  the  malice  of  aof  ,ad^ 

^irf'W^'i  ftiy  proceed  updntbeTefuppofitionsi 

Icomehijjief,  O  ye  ATHENiA[*s,  to  juftily  In  yoiu; , 
iiiei»^i'j:^<i^'*t'^  maiBtained  in  my  fcbool,  and  find  my- 
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felf  impfcachc4  by  furious  ^nt^pjfuftji,^  if^a4.^i)e|^Mort 
iXg  vitli 'calm  and  difpsU^onate  i^  .  Y9!'>^jdeljh^3t 

rations^  which  of  rigfit  fli9ul{i  be  4ir^P^  iff  av»«ftiWsiWB^ 
public  good,  and  the  intereft  of  the  commonwealth.  .^ 
db^txtfii  to  the  cHrquifitions  of  fpecul^tive  (^i|9^<^]^^i2 
and  tbeie  megntficent,   but   perhaps  fruitlefs  inaujkjfy{^\ 
take  place  of  your  more  familiar  but  more  ufeful  oc^uj^^ 
fdi^ffDS.    But  fo  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  will  prevent  tb^^,'^ 
abu&.     We  ihalt  not  here  difpute  concerning  tHe'ik^n.  ,^ 
mA  government  of  worlds.     We  Iball  only  i^quire^^b^-:!.^ 
far  (iich  qiteftions  concern  the  public  intereft/  _^n^  if-.-Xrl 
can'.perfuade  you,  that  they  are  intirely  indiifex^nt  jto  tbg ... 
peace  offocipty  and  fecurity  of  government^  I  hope^|i^^j 
you  will  prefently  fend  us  back  to  bur  fchools^^  ttio^^^ 
to  exaifeiine  at  leifure   the  qu^ion  the  moft  dibUm^fq 
but,  at  tht  fiune  time,  the  mqft  (jpeculative  of  ^1  philof-j} 

The  religious  philofophers,  not  fatisfied  with  the  tm*^''  - 
ditions  of  your  forefathers,  and  do&rines  of  ygur  p^ieft^ 
^in  which  I  willingly  acquiefce)  indulge  a.rafli  puriofl^j^   . 
in  trying  how  far  they  can  eftablifli  religion  upon  4)W  -'- 
principles  of  reafon ;  and  they  thereby,  excite,  infte^^of  -r/t^ 
fatisfying,  the  doubts,  which  naturally  s^'ife  &iun  |^43i«r"'? 
gent  and  fcrutinous  inquiry.     They  paint,  in .  c)^c>  oioft  '  i) 
magnificent  colours,  the  order,  beauty,  and  mk  ftrraweci  .^s^ 
ment  of  the  univerfe;  and  then  afk,  if  fuc^  a.  glorkttn*)4t 
difplay  of  intelligence  could  proceed  from  jth^.  foi^uitQUtyuD 
concouffe  of  atoms,  or  if  chance  could  produ^j.wbat  .wt 
the  higheft  genius  can  never  fuf&ciently ,  admire.     I.  (hallrii:} 
not  examine  the  juftnefs  of  this  argument,     I  fh^l  aUoi^  j  u 
it  to  betas'  fofid  as  my  antagonifts  and  accufers  can  4^.  lub 
fire.     'Tis  fuflicient,  if  I  can  prove,  frona  thia^  very  isifg-i  ori? 
foning,  that  the  queftion  is  intirely  fpeculative,  and-tbal^  if 
when,  in  my  philofophical  difquifitiong,  I  deny  g-I^ovi:^:' 
denceaiid  a  future  ftate,  I  undermine  ,npt  Uw  f^i^4^  .i« 
^ tions 
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tiM(4iffedit]r^-tmt  adyail€e'priiiciptc9ft  which 'thsxi^b^lii^ 
febi^  'itpidiy  their  own  topics^  if  they  argue  c9aAftei>^y« 
aiiift<^dh^  to  be  folk}  and  fatisfaAory*  . 

^tl^'thcn,  who  arc  niy  accu%5»  haiie  9Aw>vAagti^ 
fhit^m' thief  or  fole  argument  for  a  divine  eacHtenctf 
(fliiSb%i^  tfitwet  fjueftioned)  is  dejuved  frem  the  btitt  «o| 
na!iii!^S  where,  there  appear  fueh  mvks  of  inCeUiecitek 
ai^'tieiign^  that  you  think  it  extrayagant  to  ^gn  ht 
itj^'taUfe,  either  chance,  or  the  blind  and  unguided  foretf 
ofK^eV.  /Ton  allow,  that  this  Is  an  arginnent  dn^wit 
fnW'cm^s  to  caufcs.  From  the  order  of  Ae  work'i^ 
yoalfeffe-^*  that  there  muft  have  been  projefk- and  feriM 
thci&^f  "^  the  workman.  If  you  cannot  make  o^t  tbto 
po^,"yo%l  ^How,  that  your  conclufion  fails ;  -  a^nd  yoit 
prcASidtidt  to  eftal^iih  the  conclufiofi  19,  a  greater  iati?< 
tiufe  thUn  the  phsenomena  of  nature  will  juftify.  Tfaefe 
are  your  ooncefions.     I  defire  you  to  mark  tJie  confQ* 

Whin  we  infer  any  particular  cauie  from.  an;e£%Ay 
we«tHiA'propoftion^  the  one  to  the  other,  and  caii  nevec 
be  Itldwifid  to  iaferibe  to  the  caufe  apy  qualities*  but  what 
are  eicaft}y  foffibient  to  produce  t^e  eSk(&.    A  hpdy  t»i 
ten»oiliiGei«Y^fed  in  any  fcale  may  ferve  as  a  proof,  that, 
the ikoaBt<M)alancing. weight  exceeds  ten  ounoesj  lut 
can  fte#«r  afi&id  a  reafon  tl^at  it  exceeds  a  hundred,    tf 
the«m«fe,'«iBgiied  for  any  effb^  be  not  fuj£ctent  to  pror 
iawM^Hm  xttdk  csfher  reje£l  that  caufe,  or  add  to  it 
£idlK<^tia)llies  as  will  give  it  a  juft  propprtion  .to'  thr 
cfi«Aiiil|utiF:we  aferibe  to  it  larther  qualitieo,  prtffifin; 
itiQi|M(Me  of  producing  other  effe£i3,  we.  ^x\f^y^r:. 
^hilg^'^  iicepce  of  coajedure,  and  Arbitj^ar^y.  T^rgpf)!^ 
^fi€0^infsp  p(  qualities  and  cn^|-gi/e%i  Vf i*9^^  «f^i^' 

TKe  bam  rule  faqlds,  whethcf  the  xau&  afltgneil  b^ 

lirute  mieitfiicious  matter,  or  a  jrational  inteUi^iu.  beiog.^^ 

../  .     '  '  ^  If 
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Hth<i  cittfe  be  known  onjy  bjrthe  efl^,  ^we  nMef.pu 
to  affign  to  it  aoy  qWli^cs,  teypncl'jivhn '|ig  preci^* 
requiute  to  produce  the  ettea ;  l^pr  can.  wei|  by  any  iW^ 
9f  juft^rcafowng,  retui:n  ba«;k.^f'rom>he  caii^^^ 
^tber  efiedls  from  it,  beyond  thofe  by^  wbicKj^SeSt  iS\ 
luiown  to  iMu    No  one*  merely  froixi  the  %^t^<«^qpc^gf 
ZeuxIiI's  pi^res^  could,  know^  that  he  was  alfo  a^« 
tuary  or  archite^,  and  was  an  artift  rtojefs'^ffilffil^lii^^ 
ftoac  and  marble  than  in  colours*    The  talem^'iiiyPfsJtc''^ 
iUfplayed  in  the  particular  wprk  before  us  jiheftf^^^nyjP^ 
6fcly  conclude  the  workman  to  be  poffeMri*;^^  ^^W"^ 
auife  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  tffe^i  iid^tf^^^ 
cxaiSly  and  precifely  proportion  it,  we  AaJf  l^^lfiHa^ 
in  it  any  qualities  that  point  farther  oT  ^^ihf  Mi^Sfii^^ 
rencx  coneerning  any  other  idefign  or  perfdrmsBidiP'^toft^^ 
qualities  muft  be  fomewhat  beyond  i^hat  id^^f^'^ 
qulfitc  to  produce  the  effea  v^ch  wc  extnifiter'    vIIclBs 

Allowing,  therefore,  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  c^w^ 

^Ifience  or  order  of  the  univerfe;  it  follows^  th^  toby  ^ 

pofie&ithut  precife  degree  of  power,  intcnigericijima 

benevolence,  which  appears  in  their  workmanship;  oil{"^ 

jiothing  farther  can  ever  be  proved,  except  we~  cidt  ili'^'''' 

affiftance  of  exaggeration  afkl  &ttery  to  ib^yi|S3f^'^^« 

feds  of  argument  arid  realbning.'  S^fktz!tA^'&iJSS4ifi 

any  attributes,  at  preient,  appdv,  fohtitkf^^^iiSS^i^^ 

elude  thefe  attributes  to  exift.    The  fuppb(%Mm^tir^f9^^ 

ther  attributes  is  mete  hypothelis ;  mucB  ioott^  ^i^^^^^^ 

pofitiony  that,\in  diftaht  periods  of  phte  :tod  iS^^VtSSfS^ 

fcas  been,  or  will  be,  a  more  magnificent  diipJkf^tWK  ^* 

attributes^  and  a  fcheme  of  admlftiftralbft^mdre  JuidtKlS^'^ 

to  fucb  imaginary  Vij^tiies.    We  caft  nfevfef-Bt^yi^etf  1(8^3 

m<Mint  up  from  the  univerfe,^  t»e  c^fetf,  to' Jt?pl9S!fci<W^«^ 

caufei  and  then  >fccnd  d6vyhwaril3,  to  WeF^^  £ji#^ 

tS&a  from  that  cauTe ;'  as  if  the  pr^(^ifi!'MS^«atU3%^^ 

wei94iot  Utircty  worthy  of  ithe  giprious  itt^tiip>WBi!& 


wc  flcnbe  to  that  dcitv^     The  knowlege  of  the  caCift 
bett|^  derived  fofcly  from  the  effeft,  they  ihuft  be  exaftfjr  ^ 
ai^vmfVde^  the 'one  can  never  ref^rtd  "" 

my  iirigjEmHer,  or  be  thq  'fbifndation  of  ztty  ncwhi-'^ ' 
^c^ce  and  conclufi^^  '      '  v.- .  r 

jTou  fipd  certain  phseiioihena  Th  nature.     You  feek  i 
ct^pjO^ililthor.    Totf  imagine  that  you  have  found  him. 
^^n¥V^^^  t^con^  fo  enamoured'of  this  ofifspi-ing  ci' 
7wL|)^p^^>t^j^t  yoi4  imagine  it  im|k>f]ible  but  he  muft'  ' 
{A^l^^l!^  ftpfjtli^ji^  gt^at^r  and  m6re  perfe£i:  than  thd  pit^ 
ie^^^^^  things*  vrhich  }s  fo  full  of  ill  andl^ifordcr^' 
yff^O/^^ikgMtkis  fuperlativc  intcllrgcnce  and  bciie-'* 
vq^^^^lplJfcly  iittaginary^  or,'  at'leaft,  without  any;' 
ib)|9^jdoQ.  lA  nsrf^ ;  And  that  yoii  have  no  ground  tor  * 
afcj^ti}.Jhim  any,q|ua{ities,  but  what  you  fee  he  has* 
afiually  exotcd  ,a;ul  diffJ^yed  m  his  |)rQdudioiis.    Le^^ 
.gods,  J^erefore,  O  philofophers,  be  fuked  to  the' 

^  lit  ajppekrances  of  nature :  And  prefume  not  to  altt^ 
t^ft  appearances  by  arbitrary  irup{)ofitions,  in'ordei*  ta 
fuit  0iem  t9'the  attributes^  which  you  fo  fondfy  afcribe 
to^j^r  deities. 

JVpM^  lyriei^  a;Eid  poets^  fupported  by  your  authority, 
Q^TifEMi^^  talk  of  a  golden  or  a  filver  age^  which  ' 
ffff^ifiit^c  rfxcknt  feei^c  of.vice  and  mifery,  I  hear 
di$9,V[||lt ^^fi^c^ii  ao4  with  Xjeverence.     But  when  phi*  /^ 
lo^effji  w^Q^prj^tend  to  n^j^ca  authority,  and  tocul- 
P^^.l^^lfim  M^^  difcourfe,  I  pay  them  not,   | 

1 9f^  jejune  obfcqulous  fubmilTion  and  pious  defe->  ' 
lei^tt..;  J(  iiikj^  who  carried  them  into  the  celeftial  i«r 
^gf%  .wbo^adinUt:e4.  them  into  the  councils  of  the  gods^  "* 
^^^Pf9^  tO|  them.the  book  of  fate,  that  they  thij^l  ' 
P^^ffy^  ?^5iirm.  .tH^t  their  deities  have  executed.  Or  will '  ' 
excM^l^t  ?9}?]Suro9fe,  beyond  what  has  adually  appeared  I 
Ujii^t^ja  they  have  mounted'  on  the  \llei)s  o^^ 

Vjr. ^c  gradiud  aicent  of  reafon,  and  by  drawmg  tnft*' 
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rcnccs  from  tfft&s  to  cau(ib^,  I  ftill  infift,  {hat  tjbey  <^^ 
^ded  tl^e  afceut  of  reafon  by  the  v^]j^§  .pf  itn^in^aM^ 
othamii  they  cqu14  not  thus  change  their  map^r  %ia& 
fcreo^c,  and  argue  from  c^ufes  tp  e/Fed?  ^  ^re^^As^ 
that  a  more  perfe6l  produ£lion  th^  the  p^ent  ^wbAu 
tyoiild  be  more  fuitable  to  fuch  perfect  beii^gs  ai  ]the  jrad5<| 
and  forgetting  that  they  have  no  reafon  to  afcribe  tg^^fe. 
celeftial  beings  any  perfection  or  any  attributci'tfut  v3uit 
can  be  fpund  in  the  prcfent  world. 

.  HcHce  all  the  friutlefs  w^vtftry  ta  Acppupt^^r  ^iHiiyi 
^ppcarafices  of  j^iturc,^  fjsyp^hom^  9^:^  gP^i. 
yigkiU  w?  muft  apknowliege  the  rqility  of  ths^j  Vf^i^Mk'^ 
di£brdery  with  which  the  :world  fo  mifch  abpundg^.,,^IJM| 
oJ)^inate  ap4  intr^xrtable  xjualities  pf ^n^tter,  jBre^^j||^. 
or  the  ohfervance  of  g/cn^eral  laws;^  or  {91^6  fuch.  f^^bSk^ 
is  the  fole  caufe,  whidi  jpo^itroUed  t))^  powff  ^^,j^f^ 
vpknce  of  Jupiter,  and  obliged  |iln^  to,ci;eate  mwIu|M 
and  every  fenfiblc  creature  fo  imperfect  and  fo .'iiJjihagjy.' 
Thefe  attributes,  then,  are,  it  feems,  beforehand,  Ujffit^ 
fpr  granted,  in  their  greate{(  latitude.     An^i  upph  that 
fuppofition,  I  own,  that  fuch  conjectures  may,  perhiabsj 
be  admitted  as  plaufible  folucipns  of  the  ill  phsenom^rui; 
But  ftill  I  aflc ;    Why  tak?  thefe  attributes  for  grante<f^ 
or  why  afcribe  to  the  caufe  any  qualities  but  what  ac- 
tually  appear  in  the  effect?  *  Why  "torture  your  braini  to 
juftiry  the  courfe  of  nature  upon  fuppofitIons,'"vmicn«' 
for  aught  you  know,   may  be  intirely  imaginaiy,'^ana 
of  which  there  are  to  be  found  np  traqes  in  the'cbiirle  of 
nature  ? 

The  religious  hypothecs,  therefprp,  niuft^be  c^fidjMjgl 
eply  AS  a  partipvlar  nicthod  of  ^cc;ouming  J?r.|^|5^y|(^- 
phaenoipen^  pf  thp  .\iniyer.fe :  But  np  ^ulj  ^^f^^visk- 
cy^r  pjr^fun\e  fo  infer  frp^  it  any  fiogfe  f^ct^  ^  3i^?&8f 
^d  to  the  pbaenpmenf^  in  j^y  tingle  particular.     If  yo^- 
ihjink  that  the  appearances  of  tbings  jpfove  fuch  c4u£es^' 
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\  ^tis  dlowabk^fer  y«ii  to  draw  an  inference  coiicernitig 
'  die  cxifttnce  of  thcfe  caufes.     In  fuch  complicated  aHd 
■"^"^^fe  fubjcct^   every  on^  Ihould  be  indulged  in  the 
y  of 'conjectuft  ^hd  argument.    But  here  jroii  ought 
tS^-^  'If  you  come  backward,  and  arguing  from  your 
Sfei^  C3M(bs,  conclude^  thajt  any  other  fact  has  exifted^ 


r.Vill  jexiff,*  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  which  may  ferve 
ir^;^  fuller  d^lplay  of  particulai^  attributes  ;  I  mufl  ad^ 
nc^ilii  ]|^ou,  that  you  have  departed  from  the  n\ethod  of 
lewmngv  'attached  to  the  prefent  fubje^t^  and  muft  cer* 
tjbnly  have  added  fomething  to  the  attributes  of  the 
iiiii^  B^M^  what  appears  in  the  effect  \  otherwife  you 
JN^ft  mMi  inMlh  tdleribte  fettfe  or  propriety,  add  any 
Iftt^^  die^eflfcty  -ki  order  to  render  it  more  Worthy  of 

<^.%l^i^,  theil,  i^  the  odioufnefs  of  that  doctrine,  which 
I'm^  2ft  my  fch6ol,  or  rather,  whicR  I  Examine  in  my 
i  ^  Of  what  do  you  find  in  this  whole  qucftion, 
in  the  lecurity  of  good  morals,  or  the  peace  and 
^iS^  qt  fociety  is  In  the  leaft  concerned  ? 

f  d^ny  a  providence,  you  fay,  and  fupreme  gover- 
»dii^  o^  the  world,  who  guides  the  pourfe  of  events,  and 
Ij^^filB^  the  vicious  with  infamy  and  difappointment. 
iotO  the  virtuous  with  honour  and  fuccefs,  in  al| 

meir 'undertakings.  But  furely,  I  deiiy  not  the  courfd 
idBfbf  events^  which  liea  open  to  every  one's  ihqi^iry 
Bod  examinati^.  I  acknowlege,  that,  in  the  prefent 
Mar  of  things,  virtue  is  ^^cttended  with  more  peace  of 
junftfaan  vice;  and  me^ts  with  a  more  favourable  xt^. 
c^bn  From  the  world.  I  am  fenfible,  that,  according 
«>  the  paftexpen^ice  of  mankind^  friehdfhip  is  the  chief 
|i^b!^  Iteman  Ufe,  and  moderation  the  only  (burce  of 
ii^^fiiffi^ty  imd  happinefs.  I  never  balance  b^ween  Cb^ 
-Ifiltiiodii  and  thb  vicious  coutfe  of  Fife  ;  but  am  fenfibte, 
il^/to  %  l^ell  fltf|)ibfed  mind^  et d^  advantage  i6>  on  thb 
^^;i    ■  fide- 

•r-ji  «         •  \  '  .         •  ,  "  ■        .  .J  •  •  '      .• 


.d^tbls  difpo&ioir  of.diittgs  j^nMc^e^  f^dlhl  ihtdt^ifClk 

ftnd  tiefign.    BiK  ^autover  1^  frKM&at^(fwmi^  the  iM|«^ 

fitionitreir;  oh  yrhich  defMftidi  w  Hft|)i^iyiel&  t^^aA^ff^ 

and  confequefttly  mircondii^  and-d^^6rtm^4n  lM^'''^& 

iHll  the  fame.    *Tk  ftlll  opfen  f6r  mi,'  a#  \i?ett%';^dfii^fll» 

fcguTate  niy  behaviour,  by  tttjr  eicpctffeftce:  "dF  ^  tft^fA 

'^And  if  you  affirm,  that,  iwO*ite"a'cKvitic  ^otidchc^iSPrf.- 

'iSwed,  s^id  a  fupreme  diftributive  jufHce  in  tee  liiillvfeflB^i 

it  ought  to  exped  fome  more  paitiddcii^i«wtiM  olvihe 

good,^  and  pimiBamentot  the  'bsl,  btymd fi ttteuonKfiMy 

coarftofjdveals;  I  here  find- the  hnatdhey^iMiBk^ 

"Mve  before  endeavoured,  td  detdft,    Yoii  jmflft^iii  iaflfal^ 

gining,  that,  tf  we  grant  tbafi  divine^  egfiflende^Aro^hidi 

^^jroit  fe*  eaErneiHy  coAten^,  you  miiy<  fti«lf  *  iniUp^rdilrf^- 

^uei^ees  from  it;  and  adA  fi^nedungf  to  ^^4eip€diii«dti 

prder'bf  nature,  by  sirgMtng  from  the  attrilMItt  ^^i^lMfa 

\fpn  iferibe  to  yourgoda.    You  feem  not-^to  !0eiiibM4'^ 

that  all  your'Vjtfaroningd  On  this  fiibje&cak¥<oikljr  bi  IliUtik 

,fiS«i.  cffpa$  .tq  f^fife?  ; .  ^ncj  ,that  qr«!iry  .^jxgum^ij  de- 

^.fhic^dinw-caufes  fo  cjpFcas,  i^uft  pf.jq^cccflity;^,;i|3fj^fr 

j.^hi{m  ;  fu^CQ  it.i^  impoffiWe  for  y^u  t^}^€K%zpij  ^A^n^ 

<^f  tbeqa^fej.  but  w^at  ypu  h^v^^^aQteFe^c/^y^;^^^^, 

fer^dj.bpt. difcoyeredrto  thp  ifull,  in  t}ie  cffe^,.,  |j^  ^^ 

;iu  %it  ttfhat  nuift  a  phildopher  Jud^  of  fthofe  r5«ai5ff«|- 
ibntrs^  ^wbo,-  i^ftead  x>f  tegarding  ftfat  5^n»fe«t7ibni^af 
tjmgr aft^tfar  fok  objeA  oC  dmcf cbhtinnqfibi^n^i^^ iftr 
revecCMhfi  wbQ|tt.Mitf fe  of*  m^itfe,  ta  ^{«ctadMithk>Mfe 
merely  a  padiige  jtp  6w>fithing  /ar<ller()^«;po|:«b^iflrM^ 
leads  to  a.  grea(cr»  and  :V9ft)y  difEsmnft^biqldingV'iEi  IpfO^ 
togiM^  whioh  icrvc^  :C>Qiy-to:iiMbrixii|ctf  thvtpi^^d^^ 
.  ^Ve  it  more  gcace^fid  pia{friety  f  ^  Whaicfe^.ila.you jUak, 
'  iqan  Ao^  pbiiofopket^  44riveL&eartido»i6f^bcKgpid»?'  Bftto 
' tbeiirtbwn  cooppit  >n4  .iim0«ia|bianf ^^    !  »fifar^ Ji^  i)N^ 

deriy^ 
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l^eninjj&UdfiNBm  1^  ^ur^lc  it  WQ^Id  nevcjr 

^M^tTlQ^tti^:i)iing'farther»  but  i^uft  be  «xa31]r  adjiifl^ 
dp)i^«^n;Tbat^tb|K  4H4r>ity  m»y  ^*^  poffiefe  amibutfef, 
JjB^fiA  -y^  l^n^.ntfps  Sas^  exer^  ^  may  be  governed  by 
«MiW?ipl^  0f  l^^)^io^  wtiicb  we  cannot  difcover  to  be  fyr- 
2tis|^:,^U^dHSrW^ifre^be  allowed.  But  ftill  thU  Is 
dP^^e^^  ^^  bypotbefis.  We  never  can  have  rea- 
.im)^  ffifif  W?  attribiito,  or  ^y  prindplcs  of  aflion  in 
MVp  ^WfPiJ^  ^  ^^.  ^^^  ^'^^^"^  ^^  b^v«  b^cn  cxerfed 

id.ifrr  ihfr00iijtiAarir  of  a  i£firtbuttve  jvfltce  in  the  world  f 
^TfintMffKti'm  the  affirmative^  I  condude,  that^  lince 
Ijilflidoih^^iterts  ttfell^  it  is  fatbfied.  If  you  reply  m 
^  nlgMiyf^  I  copciflde,  tbat  you  have  then  no  na^ 
ffeif  vlof  a{:ribe  juftice)  in  ouf  &nfe  of  it^  to  the  gpd«.  If 
-jfiM-hoM  ai  ni^diimv  betweeii  afirmation  and  negation,  by 
i%i«gy(fb«t^lie  |4iftic^  of  the  gods,  at  prefent,  exeru  ir-r 
i)8flfT*a^ril).b^  not  in  its  full  extent;  I  anfwer,  tbat  yim 
fliWIIdl^^^n.^  give  it  aivy  particular  extent,  bfit  only 
^Sts  ^$  yeMfe  it,  atprgfent^  exert  itfelf, 

"•'^Tlitfe  I  brfpg  tbc  difpute,  Q  Athenians,  tp  a  Ihort 

^^Sak^^ih'mj  antagoi^ifts.     The  courfe  of' nature  lie^ 

If^fi  to  my  contemplation  as  well  as  to  theirs.     The  ex- 

"^beriehced  train  of  j^ents  is  the  great  ftai^dard  )>y  which 

yre  all  regulate  our  copdud.    Nothing  e|fe  can  hp  ap- 

ttaled  tp  in  the  fiel^,  or  ii|  the  fenate.    Nothing  elfe 

iw^kwtt  to  be  heard  of  iii  dip  fchool,  or  in  the  cdofet. 

^I^  vkiDi*>wo«iI|l'Otlr  limited  underftandings  fu^ak  tiirough 

''l^ofe'bomAarie^  wlpch  ^re  too  nvrow  for  our  fond  ima- 

%ilUtioll9; -While  we  argue  froni  the  courfe  of  nature, 

and 'infer  a  particular^  intelligent  caufe,  which  firftbe- 

bfbwed^  jxtA  iltl)  prefervei^  Ofder  in  tfie  uniirerfe,  we  em- 

*  feace '  a  prlncipie  which  is  both  uncertain  stnd  ufeleft. 

•^Til  unccnain;  becaufe  the  fubjeiQ  fies  intirely  beyond 

lltefeai^^of  hirnian  experience.    'Tis  ufele&$  bccaifffs 

our 
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our  knowlege  of  ijiis  caufe  being  derived  indrely  from 
tlie  courfe  of  nature,  we  can  never,  according  to  tl^e  rules 
of  juft  reafoning,  return  back  from  the.,  caufe  vith  ,;uiy 
hew  inferences,  or  making  additions  to  the  commoii,  ^txd 
experienced  courfe  of  nature,  eftablifh  any  new  priacifjes 
of  conduA  and  behavio)ir. 

I  obferve  (fays  I,  finding  he  had  finiibod  bis  hzxztfgmit) 
;that  you  negie&  not  the  artifice  of  the.  demagogues,  crif 
old ;  and  as  you  was  pleafed  to  make  me  ftand  for  liic 
people,  you  infinuate  yourfelf  into  my  favour  by  Cfn- 
bracing  thofe  principles,  to  which,  you^  kiu^,  Ij^ivc 
lalways  expreiled  a  particular  attachment. ,  Qut  albpring 
you  to  make  exffcrieoce  (as  indeed  I  tlun)^jf<Hi  o|ij|{bt) 
the  .only  ftandard  0f  our  judgf9ent  concemii^  t^v#  and 
all  otiKt  queftions  of  fa£ti  I  doubt  not  but^  fnM|i,.|he 
Tery  fame  experiencQ^  to  which  you  sq>peal»  i^  W^be 
poffible  to  refute  this  reafoning,  which  you  hpiir<$,pi||i|itD 
the,  month  of  Epxcuru$«  If  you  faw«  for  inftan«^,  a 
half-fini(hed  building  furfounded  with  hs^g^  of  hmskaoA 
itone  and  mortar,  and  all  the  inftruments  of  mafoorf ; 
tould  you  not  infer  from  tlie  effed,  that  it  was  a.  v<yrk 
vf^  defign  and  contrivance  i  And  could  you  not  return 
again,  from  this  inferred  caufe,  to  infer  new  additions  to 
the  effe£b,  and  conclude,  that  the  building  would  doom  be 
Anifhed,  and  receive  all  the  farthei:  improvements, .which 
art  c6uld  heftpw  upon  it  ?  tf  you  faw  upon  the  fea-(h^ 
the  print  of  one  human  foot,  you  would  conclud^^  that  a 
m^n  h?id  paiTed  that  way,  and  that  he  had  alfo  lefl  the 
(races  of  the  other  foot,  tho'  elFaced  by  the  rolling  of  the 
fands  or  inundation  o^  the  waters.  Why  then,  do  ypu 
refufe  to  admit  the  fame  method  of  reafoning  with  re- 
gard to  the  order  of  pature  ?  Confider  the  world  2u^  the 
prefent  life  only  as  an  imperfed  building,  from  which 
you  can  infer  a  fuperior  intelligence;  and  arguing  from 
that  fuperior  intelirgence,  which  can  leave  nothing  m* 

perfect ) 
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*'  ^rft^:;  why  'may  you  not  infer  a  more  finifhcd  /ch«me 
'**W  0tn,  trliich'wfll  receive  its  completion  in  fome  diftant 
"''fdSIWPoiF  $ace  or  time  ?  Are  not  thefe  rnethads  qf  rea- 
*"*feHlrt^''teAftiy  parallel  ?  And  under  what  pretence  cart 
♦  ^^diftatfe'tteone,  while  you  rejea  the  other  ? 

The  infinite  difference  of  the  fubjedls,  replied  he,  is  a 
T^ttcient  foundation  for  this  difference  in  my  conclufions. 
''  Si  *^rks  of  buman  art  and  contrivance,  'tis  allowable  to 
■^'^vipcc'Trom  the  effe£l:  to  the  caufe,  and  returning  b^ck 
*1loi^  thW  caufe,  to  form  new  inferences  concerning  the 
*''(feTOft,'^ah*<f  examine  the  alterations  which  it  has  probably 
riiiMcrgone,  oV  may  ftill  undergo.  But  what  is  the  foun- 
'^teftbii  6f'thi&  method  of  reafoning  ?  Plainly  thisj  that 
''^sttls  t  being,  whom  we  know  by  experience,  whofc 
*^Aitfff9^  and  defighs  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  whofe 
^'^pM||ki6fo  and  inclinations  have  a  certain  connexion  iand 
*'-'Ct>Bererittf  according  to  the  laws  which  nature  has  efta- 

•  Uiflidl  for  the  government  of  fuch  a  creature.     Whenj, 

•  A^iefore,  we  find,  that  any  work  has  proceeded  from  the 
ftffi'iatid  induftry  of  man ;  as  we  are  otherwife  acquainted 

^iMtti' the  nature  of  the  animal,  we  can  draw  a  hundred 
*1idfercnces  concerning  what  may  be  expeSed  from  him; 

•  aitd  thefe  inferences  will  all  be  founded  in  experience  and 
"oBflRhrition.     But  did  we  know  man  only  from  the  fingle 

iHHk  of  produ£Hon  which  we  examine,  it  were  impoffible 

fitnr  us  to  argue  in  this  manner  ;  becaufe  our  knowlege  of 

'  <31  the  qualities,  which  we  afcribe  to  him,  being  in  that 

''cafe  deiriv^id  from  the  produftion,   ^tis  impoffible  they 

•  could  poirit  to  any  thing  farther,  or  be  the  foundation  of 

•  any  new  inferences.  The  print  of  a  foot  in  the  fand 
can  only  prove,  when  confidered  alone,  that  there  lyas 
fctnto  figure  adapfed  to  it,  by  which  it  was  produced  :  But 
the'Jprint  of  a  human  foot  proves  likewife,  from  our  other 

•  Experience,  that  there  was  probably  another  foot,  which 
alio  left  its  imprciSon,  though  eSaced  by  time  or  other 

Vot.  II.  ftt  accidents. 
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accidents.    Htre  we  mount  from  the  eJFcA  to  the  esmCt  i 

V 

and  defcendlng  again  from  the  caufe,  ip£er  ^ti^atloJM  ia 
the  elFe<a  ;  but  this  is  not  a  continuatiop.  of  the  fame 
i^mple  chain. of  reafoning.  We  comprehend  in  thi&,c^f« 
a  hundred  otlier  experiences  and  obfervation*,  Cf3A(;ern^ 
Jng  the  ufual  figure  and  members  of  th^t.  fp^cies .  of  ,ani- 
ftial,  without  which  this  methpd  ^f  argument  muft,  bp 
confidered  as  fallacious  and  fophifticah 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  our  reafonings  htm  .tbe- 
^orks  of  nature.  The  Deity  is  known  to  us  only  by.  bid 
produ<5lions,  and  is  a  fmgle  being  in  the  univer£by^^i|pt 
comprehended  under  any  fpecies  or  genus,  from  wbofe 
experienced  attributes  or  qualities,  we  can^  lty.«^^l<^<» 
infer  any  attribute  or  quality  in  him.  As  the;  ,i|Uiiverf<; 
fliews  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  we  infer  wifdom  and  gOQd- 
<iefs.  As  it  Ihows  a  particular  degree  .o^  thefc  j)er- 
feSions,  we  infer  a.  particular  degree  of  them,  prcci^l^ 
adapted  to  the  eIFe£t  ^hich  we  examine*^  But  farmer 
attributes  or  farther  degrees  of  the  fame  attributes^  we 

* 

can  never  be  authorifed  to  infer  or  fuppofc;,  by  s^y  rule^ 
of  juft  reafoning.  Now  without  Ibme  fpch  licence  of 
fuppofition,  *tis  impoflible  for  us  to  argue  for  the  caufe, 
t>r  infer  any  alteration  in  the  eiFe^,  beyond  what  has  im«- 
fnediately  fallen  under  our  obfervation*  Greater  good 
produced  by  this  Beiog  muft  ftlU  prove  a  greater  degree 
of  goodnefs :  More  impartial  diftribution  of  rev^ards  and 
puniftiments  muft  proceed  from  a  fuperior  regard  to  juf^ 
tice  and  equity.  Every  fuppofed  addition  to  the  works 
of  nature  makes  an  addition  to  the  attributes  of  the  Au-* 
fhor  of  nature ;  and  confequently,  being  intirely  tinfup- 
ported  by  any  reafon  or  argument,  can  never  be  admitted 
but  as  mere  conje£lure  and  hypothefis  *• 

The 

*  In  general,  it  may,  I  think,  be  cflaWi/hed  as  a  maxim,  that  where  an  j 
«aufc  is  known  only  by  its  particular  effects,  it  muft  be  impoilible  to  infe^ 
i'oy  new  effefts  ftom  that  caufe  j  finfc  the  qualities,  whieh  arc  reqai/he  t«r 
pjrodjace  the^  new  cft'edts  along  with  the  former^  xniift  ckher  he  different. 
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Tbe  great  fource  of  our  ililftake  iii  this  fubje^fl,  and 
ixf  ilie  vxibtmnded  licence  of  cohje£luxe,  which  we  in*- 
dttlge)-  is,  that  we  tacitly  confider  ourfelves^  as  in  the 
t^ace  of  the  Supreme  Bein^,  and  conclude,  that  he  willy 
DB  every  oocafion,  obfeii^'the*&me  conduit,  which,  we 
ourfelves^  ixk  &i$  fituation,  would  have  embraced  as  rea^ 
ionabte  andettgiMe.  But^  befides  that  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  natui^  may  convince  u^j  that  ahnoft  every  thing  is 
ItBguldtpd  by  pdncipllM  and  maxims  vety  difFertot  from 
tNirs ;'  befide$tht9,'  I  fiiy^  it  muft  evidently  appear  con^ 
Ifary  to  fiH  mle  of  analogy  to  reafon,  from  the  intent 
Aws  Bid  ff9ji^  0f  men,  to  thofe  of  a  Being  fo  diflfe^ 
tni^-  0nd  %9  smrh  fupefior.  In  human  nature,  there  i$ 
a;  eenaiA  ^xpeti^bced  toherence  o£  defign^  and  inclina- 
tiens^i  f«ithat*Mihen,  frbm' asiy  fiids,  we.  have  difcpvered 
oneihtce^tieil  of  syiy  mah/  it  may  often  be  reafonaUe^ 
from  estperieitcei  to  infer  another^  and.  draw  a  hmg  cfaaia 
pt  co^clufio^a  concerning ,  his^  p^  in  fiitute  condudh 
But  this  method  of  reafoning  never  c.aii  hj^ve  plaofe  wttl| 
tegard  tcf  a  Beiijg^  fo  remote  and  incomprehenfible,  who 
bears  much'lcrs  aiialogy  to  any  other  being  inrthf  unit 
verfe  than  the  fuh  to  a  wax^n  taper,  and  who  drfcovera 
hihifelf  only  by  fome  faint  tiraces  or  outlines,,  beyond 
^hich  we  have  no  authority  to  afcribe  to  him  any  attrii* 

^faperiori  «■  of  mtirc  cxteiiivc  operation,  tban  thofc  which  fimply  pro- 
ihee^  tke  effect  vkeiicfc  alobe  tlie  caiife  ii  iufipofed  to  be  kno\tm  to  us.  We 
M9n  ntntf,  ttoeforey  haVe  ttny  reafoo  to  fuppofe  the  exiflence  of  thefe  qua^ 
iitie3.  To  fay  i«bat  the  new  eSk&t  jv oceed  onljr  from  a  eontinuation  of  t)^ 
iame  energy,  wliith  is  already  known  froih  the  firi  effect,  will  not  remove 
ffie  difficttttyj-  ^0*  tvth  gtanting  this  to  be  the  cafe;  (which  can  feldom  be 
f^pofed)  ^e  very  CdHtiauntion  ami  exertioii  of  a  like  ener^  (fbr  ^is  ira. 
poffible  it  caii  be  abioltttejy  the  &me)  I  dj,  thif  ttcxtion  of  t  like  energy 
in  a  different  period  of  ^pace  and  tithe  ia  a  Tery  arbitrary  fii{>pofitiofi,  and 
"What  there  cannot  poffibly  ho  any  traces  of  in  the  effe£ls,  from  which  all  oqr 
luKm^Iefe  of  the  catife  Is  originally  derived/  Let  the  infirrtd  caufe  be  exa^Iy 
]>foportioBed  (tfi  it  Aottld  be)  tio  .the  kliown  «fr«^ ;  -and  'ti^  ichpoITible 
that  it  can  podefs  any  qualities,  from  Vhlch  new  «r  diSertot  efie^s  can  hm 
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butc  or  pcrfcatort.    What  we  imagine  to  be  a  fupcrior 
perfeaion  may  really  be  a  'defeat.     Or  ;Wcre  It  evfcf  fo 
much  a  perfeaion,  the  afcribtog  it  to' the  Supfeme' S^iif^'; 
where  it  appears  not  to  have  been  really  exerted,  to  the 
fiiH,  in  his  works,  favours  mbte  tff  flattery  anfd  paii^^y- 
ric,  than  of  juft  reafoning  *ftd  foulld  philofephy.-  AlHhc 
philolbphy,  therefore,  in  the  w0rld,  ^d'all'the  fiiKgittH^ 
which  is  nothing  but  a  fpccifes  of  phttefophy,  Wfllnevfer 
be  able  to  carry  us  beyond  the  ofuiA  c6iirfe  (rf  <69tpeirjl6^^ 
or  give  us  meafures  of  conduA  fthd  behavioiit  AfR^tat 
from  thofe  which  are  fumtihed  by  reAedtons  km  wtsi^Aon 
lift.    No  new  hSt  can  tv&t  be  inferred  ftmi  die  tdl- 
gious  hypothecs  ;  no  event  fbrefeen  or  foretold ;  no  ire-^ 
ward  or  poniihmcnt  expeded  or  dr^ed,  bey6nd  what  is 
already  known  by  praAice  and  obiervation^    So  that  my 
apology  for  Epicurus  will  ftill  appear  folid  and  fttisfac* 
tory ;  nor  have  the  politick  interefts  of  fociety  any  con« 
flexion  with  the  philofophical  difputes  concerning  metaA 
phyfics  and  religion. 

There  is  flill  one  circumftance,  replied  1,  whidi  yott» 

feem  to  have  overlooked.    Though  I  (hould  allow  your 

premifes,  I  muft  ftill  deny  your  concluiion.    You  con* 

elude,   that  religious  doarines  and  reafohings  can  hav^ 

ho  influence  on  life,  becaufe  they  ought  to  have  no  iiv» 

lluence;  never  confidering,  that  men  reafon  not  in  the 

fame  manner  you  do,  but  draw  many  confequences  from, 

the  belief  of  a  divine  Exiftence,  and  fuppofe  that  the- 

Deity  will  inflia  punifhments  on  vice,  and  beftow  re* 

wards  on  virtue,  beyond  what  appear  in  the  ordinary 

tourfe  of  nature.    Whether  this  reafoning  of  theirs  be 

juft  or  not,  is  no  matter.    Its  influence  on  their  life  and 

condua  muft  ftill  be  the  fame.     And  thofe,  who  attempt 

to  difabufe  them  of  fuch  prejudices,   may,  for  aught  I 

know,  be  good  reafoners,  but  I  cannot  allow  them  to  be 

good  citizens  and  politicians  ',  fmce  they  free  m^n  from 

•nc 
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^e,Ff.fti^fii(^«.^(2fivtheir  paffions^  and  make  the  infringen 

^^fKi^^n:^^  '^^^^ .^f  f9?ietyj  in .  one  refp^,  more  cafy 
add  lecure.  ' 

V  A^  »Mf:  l^^  IWhapi,  agree  to  your  central  cqn^ 
diUi^jt  infm^xoS.lihfi^fi.tho*  upon  different  premifea 
%^i^%ti<^^)^<^h  y^^  endeavour  to  found  it^  I  think 
^^,tl)t^^jPtate.<>Hgbt  tp  ^letate  every,  principle  of  philo^: 
%*yife  fW  jfe  *b^r«  ^  inftapce  that;  any  goxernipent  h^ 
fi*feN)  iD^i^-f^liWi^'iptw^fts  by  fuch  in^ulgcnoeu 
.TGhWbif  W  ^l^ttfiaf?^  among,  pbilafophecj;  their  doc- 
lg5flfcsjf#*e  fkOf  ff^y  alluring  tq  the  people  1  and  no  re- 
fij^^  c%i  be  put  upo;i;t)^^ir  reafoi>ing9»  but  what  midh 
JjCj/^^./lgngi^rous  confequence  to  the  fciences,  and  even 
ffh4)^^^>  by  paving  the  way  for  perfecution  and  op- 
Wfifj^  in  Joints  where  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
l^re  ^epply  interefted  and  concerned. 

^'ftitttov  Qccura  to  me  (continued  I}' with  regard  to 

your  main  topic,  a  difficulty,  which  I  (hall  juft  propoft 

taryft^   witfaout  infifting  oitlt;   left  it  lead  into  rea- 

f9f^t^. of  ^00  nice  and  delicate  a  nature.    In  a  word, 

^naucb  doubt  whether  it  be  pofftble  for  a  cauie  to  be 

kfif^W^.only  by  its  e!k&  (as  you  have  all  along  fup^ 

poied)  or  to  be  of  fo  fingtilar  and  particular  a  nature  ^ 

^tQ  have  no  parallel  and  no  fimilarity  with  any  other 

cau^  or  obje^,  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  obferva^ 

tjon,\.fTi§  only  when  tvro  J^ecUs  of  objefls  are  found  to 

cojiitantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  infer  the  one  from 

£e  9tber^  and  were  an  effe£l  prefented,  which  was  in* 

>li^ly  ilngular,   and  could  not  be  comprehended  under 

^^pj  kXiQVVL  fpeciesy  I  do  not  fee,  that  we  could  form  any 

,.^jcdure  or  inference  at  all  concerning  its  caufe.    If 

.exp^nce  and  obfervation  and  analogy  be,  indeed,  the 

.pnly  j^jdesi  which  we  can  reafonably  follow  in  infe« 

reaces  pf  this  nature ;   both  the  effe^  and  caufe  muft 

^ear  a  ii^iMty  and  refemblance  to  other  effe£b  and 
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eaafes  which  we  know,  and  which  we  have  ifbund,  in 
many  inftances,  to  be  conjoined  with  each  other.  I  leave 
it  to  your  own  reflexions  to  purfue  the  confequences  of 
this  principle,  I  fliall  juft  obferve,  that  as  the  antago* 
sifts  of  Epicuhus  sAways  fuppofe  the  miiverfe,  an  «f« 

iiefl  quite  lingular  and  unparallded,  tob&the  proof  of  2( 
petty,  a  caufe  no  lefs  lingular  and  unparatteled  $  your 
reafonings,  upon  that  fuppofitioii)  feem,  at  leaft,  tb  me-* 
]:it  o^r  attention.  There  is,  I  pwn^  fome  difficulty,  how 
we  can  ever  return  frpm  the  caufe  to  the  eflRsA,  and  rea« 
foning  from  pur  ideas  of  the  former^  i^fsr  any  altef^tion 
on  tl|e  latter^  or  any  addition  tp  it^ 
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ef  the' AcAPE MICA  L  or  Sceptic  At 

Philosophy. 

^  ♦ 

PARTI. 

"  .  * 

^TTH£R£  is  not  a  greater  numbcir  of  phllofephicat 
'^  reafonii^Sy  iifphytd  upon  any  {u\^eSty  than  tbofeii 
Vrhich  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  and  refute  the  fal- 
lacies of  jfthei/ls;  and  yet  the  moft  religious  phBofopberg 
ftill  difpute  whether  any  man  can  be  fo  blinded  as  to  be  a 
fpeculative  atfaeift.  How  fhall  we  reconcile  thefe  contria- 
diftions  ?  The  knight-errants,  who  wandered  about  t^ 
dear  the  world  of  dragons  and  giants,  never  entertained 
the  leaft  doubt  with  regard  to  the  exiftence  of  thef? 
monfters. 

The  Se^piU  i»  anoth^  enemy  of  religion^  who  nata* 
rally  provoduis  the  indignation  of  all  divines  and  graver  phr* 
lofi>pher»;  tho'  'tis-ceftain,  that  no  man  ever  met  witk 
any  fucb  abfurd  crcatufc>  or  converfed  with  a  man,  who 
had  no  opinion  or  principle  concerning  any  fubjeA,  either 
of  acStion  or  fpeculation.  This  begets  a  very  natural 
qucftionj  What  is  meant  by  a  fccptic  ?  And  how  far  it 
is  poifible  to  pufli  thefe  philofophical  principles  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  ? 

There  is  a  l^ecies  of  fcepticifin,  antecedent  to  all  ftudy 
and  philoii^yj^  which  is.  much  inculcated  by  Des  CARr 
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TBS  and  others,  as  a  fovei;eign.  pr^ferifative  agaioft  error 
and  precipitate  judgment.  It  recofnn^nds  an  univerfal 
doubt,  not  only  of  all  our  former  opinions  and  princi-*- 
pies,  but  alfo  of  our  very  faculties }  of  whole  veracity^ 
fay  they,  we  muft  afllire  ourfelves,  by  a  chain  of  reafon- 
ing,  deduced  from  fome  original  principle,  which  cahnot 
poffibly  be  fidlacious  or  deceitful.  But  neither  is  there 
any  fuch  original  principle,  which  has  a  prerogative 
above  others,  0^at  are  felf-eyjdent  and  convificing^^  Or 
if  there  were,  could  we  advance  a  ftcp  beyond  it,  but  by 
the  ufe  of  thofe  very  faculties,  of  which .  we  are  fup* 
pofed  to.be  already  diffident.  The  Cartesian  doubt, 
therefore,  were  it  ever  poffible  to  be  attained  by  any  hu- 
man creature  (as  it  plainly  is  not)  would  be  entirely  in- 
curable;  and  no  reafoning  could  ever  bring  us  to  a  ft^tfe 
c{  aflurance  and  convi£Hon  upon  any  fubje^ 

It  muft,  however,  be  copfefTed,  that  this  fpecies  of 
fcepticifm,  when  more  moderate,  may  be  underftood  ipi 
a  very  reafonable  fenfe,  and  i$  ^  neceflary  preparative  to 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  by  preferving  a  proper  impar- 
tiality in  oiir  judgments,  and  weaning  our  mind  from  ^1 
thofe  prejudices,  which  we  may  have  imbibed  from  edu- 
cation or  rafh  opinion.  To  begin  with  clear  and  ielf- 
cvident  principles,  to  advance  by  timorous  and  furefteps^ 
to  review  frequently  our  conclufions,  and  examine  ac-* 
curately  all  their  confequences  ;  tho^  by  this  means  we 
fhall  make  both  a  flow  and  a  fhort  progrefs  inourfyflems; 
are  the  only  methods,  by  which  we  can  ever  hop^  to 
Kach  truth,  and  attain  a  proper  ftability  and  certainty  ia 
our  determinations.  I 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  fcepticifm,  confequent  tp  j 

ibien^e  and  enquiry,  whe)re  men  are  fuppofed  to  have 
difcovered,  either  the  abfolutefallacioufhefs  of  their  men- 
tal faculties,  or  their,  unfitnefs  to  reach  any  fixed  deCer- 
mip^tipn  in  all  thpfe  curious  fubjeds  Qffpeculatio4i,  about 

which 
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l^faich  Aef  ace  commonly  emprojred.  Even  our  very 
fenfesL  are  biXJligbt  into  difpute,  by  a  certain  fpecies  of 
l^hilofophers;  and  the  maxims  of  common  life  are  fub- 
je6ked  to  the  fame  doubt  as  the  moft  profound  principlesr 
or  concluiion^  of  metapbydcs  and  theology.  As  thefc 
paradoxic^  l^en^  (if  ihty  may  be  called  tenets)  are  to 
be  met  with  in  fome  pbilofophers,  and  the  refutation  of 
them  in  feverai)  they  naturally  excite  our  curiofity,  and 
make  us  enqui^re  into  the  arguments,  on  which  tbey  ma/ 
b^  fo|in4ed. 

t  need  not  infift  upon  the  more  trite  topics,  employed 
by  the  fceptics  in  all  ages,  againft  the  evidence  of  fenfe^ 
fuch  as  thofe  derived  from  the  imperfection  and  fallaciouf* 
Be(s  Qf  ou^  organs,  on  numberlefs  occafions;  the  ci;ook"- 
cd  appearance  of  ah  par  in  water ;  the  various  afpeCb^  of 
obje3s,  according  to  th^ir  ^^fFerent  diftances  s  the  double 
ioagfcs.  which  arife  from  the  preffing  one  eye ;  with  many 
otfa£t;<  appearances  of  a  l!)ce  nature^  Thefe  fceptical 
^opicst  '  indeed^  are  only  fufficient  to  proye,  that  the 
feajfes  alone,  are  not  imjdicitely  to  be  depended  on ;  but 
^t  we  mufl  correO:  their  evidence  by  reafon,  and  by 
con&derations,  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  medium, 
the  diftance  of  the  object,  and  the  difpoiition  of  the  or- 
gan, In  order  to  render  them,  within  their  fphere,  the 
proper  sriuri/f  of  truth  and  falfhood.  There  are  other 
more  profound  arguments  againft  the  fenfes,  which  adr, 
mil  .^ot  of  (b  eafy  9  folution* 

It  feems^  evident,  that  men  are  carried,  by  a  natural 
inftinftor  prepofleffion,  to  repofe  faith  in  their  fenfes; 
2ind  that^  without  any  reafonbg,  or  even  almoft  before 
the  ufe..pf  reafon,  we  always  fuppofe  an  external  univ 
y^fe^  which  depends  not  on  our  perception,  but  would 
cxijft,  tho'  we  and  every  fenfiblc  creature  were  abfent  or 
finnlbilated*    l^y^h   fhe  ai^imal  creation  are  governed 

by 
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by  a  like  (pinion)  and  prdcive  Ais  beUef  of  ^nittnnl 
Qhj^s,  in  all  theif  th6ughtS9  defigiis,.;aadaAtd]BS^; 

It  feems  alfo  evident,  that  whcin  men  follow  thiafMirtcl 
and  powerful  inftiwa  of  nature, '  they  dway3  fiippdlh  the 
very  imaged,  prefented  by  the  fenfes,  to  be  At  external 
objcds,  and  never  entertain  any  fufplcion,  that  the  one 
are  nothing  but  reprefentations  of  the  other.  This 
very  table,  which  we  fee  white,  and  which  we  feel 
Jiard,  is  believed  to  exift,  independent  of  our  petcejftion, 
and  to  be  fomething  external  to  our  mind,  which  per- 
ceives it.  Our  prefence  boikows^  not  being  oa  it :  Our 
^bfence  anmbilates  it  not.  It  pceferues  its  e3^B$a^ 
uniform  and  entire^  ifldepeodent  o£  the  fitu^ftiw  df  in* 
telligent  beings^  who  perceive  or  com0«iiaCeJt«    ^r 

But  this  univerfal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  teeh  U 
toon  deftroyed  by  the  flighteft  philofophy,  which  teadKs 
ys,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  prefent  to  the  mind  but  an 
image  or  perception,  and  that  the  fenfes  are  only  the  in- 
lets, thro'  which  thefe  images  are  recieived,  ni^ithbut 
being  ever  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  mind  and  the  objeS,  The  table,  which  we 
fee,  feems  to  diminifli,  as  we  remove  farther  from  it : 
But  the  real  table  which  exifts  independent  of  us,  fufiers 
no  alteration:  It  was,  therefore,  nothing  but  its  image, 
which  was  prefent  to  the  mind.  Thefe  are  the  obvious 
dictates  of  reafon ;  and  no  nian,  who  refleds,  ever 
doubted,  th^t  the  exiftencesr,  which  we  confider,  when 
we  fay,  ihis  haafi  acid  th^a  mns,  aie  nothing  bat  perceptions 
in  the  mind,  and  fleeting  copies  or  repre&nts^ioos  of 
ether  eaufteaces,  which  leautii  unifonn  and  indepen^ 
^nt». 

So  far,  then,  arc  we  neceffitated  by  re^foning  tor  con-^ 
tradiii  or  depart  from  the  primary  inftindls  of  nat<iire,  and 
to  embmcc  a  new  fyftcm  with  regard  to  the  evidence  pf 

our 
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our  fenibs,  Sut  here  philofophy  finds  itfidf  extremely 
€mbai«afled,  when  it  would  jt^tify  thia  new  fyftetn,  an^ 
{^ate  the  cavils  aod  olQe^ions  of  the  fcq^tics.  It  can 
no  longer  plead  the  infallible  and  irrefiftible  inftin£k  of 
nature :  For  that  fed  us  to  g  quits  different  lyftcm,  which 
« is  acknowleged  fUlil^le  and  evea  erroneous.  And  ta 
juftify  this  pretended  phllofophical  fyflem,  by  a  chain 
qf  clear  and  convincing  argument,  or  evea  any  appear^ 
ance  of  ^gum^jit}  es^ceed?  tba  power  of  all  human  ca^^. 
parity. 

By  what  argument  o^n  it  he  proved,  that  the  percept* 
tions  of  this  mind  muft  be  caufed  by  extremal  obgedSji 
entirely  different  from  dieniy  tho'  refembling  them  (if 
tiut  be  pofibie)  woA  could  not  arife  either  from  the  enter* 
gy  of  the  mind  itfelfa  or  from  the  iuggeftton  of  fome 
»ifiiib)c  amd  unknown  fpirit^  or  from  fome  other  otufe^ 
ftill  more  unknown  to  us  ?    'Tis  aeknowkged,  that,  14. 
fid,  many  of  thefe  perceptions  arife  not  from  any  i^iag . 
extecnsjlj    ^  in  dreams,  m^iix^%  and  other  difeafes,; 
Md  nothing  can  be  more  inexplicable  than  the  manner^; 
in  which  body  ihould  fo  operate  upon  mind  as  ever  to,- 
convey  an  image  of  itfelf  to  a  fubftance  fiippofed  of  fa, 
different,  and  even  contrai-y  a  n^ature. 

^Tia  a  queftion  of  {ad,  whither  Ihe  perc^tions  of 
the&nfes  be  produced  by  external  phjefb,  rejfembling. 
them  :  How  fliall  this  queftion  be  determioed  ?  By  ex« 
perience  furely^  as  all  cither  quefiians  of  alikenature^ 
3ut  here  experience  is,  and  muft  be  entirely  filent.  The 
mind  ba$  never  any  thmg  prefent  to  it  but  the  percep« 
tions,  and  cannot  poffibly  reach  any  experience  of  tfaei^ 
fr^nexion  with  obj0£ts.  The  fuppofition  of  fucb  a* 
connexion  is,  there^re,  ii^thout  s^ny  foundation  in  iea<v 
foning. 

To  have  recourfe  to  the  veracity  of  the  fupreme  Being, 
in  or4er  tP  prpyc  the  veracity  of  o\ir  fenfes,  is  furcly 
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at  all  oonci^rned  in  this  matter,  our  feafes>wpul4,beve||4*. 
iirdy  infallible ;  becaufe^  it  is  not^  paflibW  fliat^  be  cm* 
ever  deceive.  Not  to.  metuioa,,  ,th»t>if  <tb^  externah 
world.be  once  caUediadpi^t  we  iJ^nJllJije^^^Jofe^  . 
find  arguments,  hy  which^-we  may.prpye  ti|e^u%i9^ec<9i(. 
thatBcingjoraayof  hisattributes.      ...j..  .  .^     ,;j,  ^^^, 

~  This  is  a  f^pic,  therefore,. in  ^vrtiiclr  di9^^f«iftMM^ 
jfitd  more  *philof6phical-  ffaeptics'will ' jdvtniy^triiifiiphV 
"When  they  endeavour  to  introduce  an  unirerfal  dotibt^uitoi* 
dli  ^ubjrds^^of  iuiman .  kaowrlege  r  axid  eitquiryw'r  iM»faii 
ffikiw*  the  inftiaiSs  and  propenfities  of  natiin^  joskft^f: 
Ay,  mraftnting  to  thevefacity  of  Sanfth  fiutctbdfi* 
lead  'you  t»  believe,  that  the.Tery  perception  wcfrnfiUer 
image  ir  tkeexternal  ob}eft*    Do  you  dSdaiocdus  ptbi^ 
ciple,  in  order  to>embrace>  a  more  latbnal  cpinum^  tkot* 
the  perceptions  are  only  ipeprcfentationan  o£  fooisdifaqi 
external  i   You  here  depart  from  your  ^fiatui^d^cproptfiiM^ 
fities  and  more  obvious  fentiments ;  and  "fit  are  not  ^e' 
iofatisfy  your  reafon,  which  can  never  find  any  con-- 
Vthcing  argument  from  experience  to  prove,   tliat  tli9  ^ 
perceptions  are  coxmeded  with  any  external  objefbs.       . ' 

There  is  another  fceptical  topic  of  a  like  natiive^  iei 
rived;  fiiom  the  moft  profimadphllofophy  i  .wtudrmtght 
gt^t  our  attention,  were  itrequifiteto  dive  ia  despot  an' 
order  td  difcover  arguments  and.  reafixiinga^  whicliLft8]i> 
ferve  fo  little  any  ferious  purpofe.    'Tis  univerfally  al-  - 
lowed  by  modern  enquirers,  that  all  ^e  fetifibfe  qua- 
lities of  obje£ls,  fuch  as  hard,   foft^  hot,,  cold,  white,  * 
Uaok,  Uc^  are  merely  (econdary,  and  exift  not, in. the 
wh}t&»  themfelves,    but  are'  perceptions  >^f'  the  mindy  • 

without  any  external  archety^  or  model,  which  tlirey^ 
repcefent.    If  this  be  allowed,  with  regard  to  iecoAdary : 
qy^lities,  it  muft  alfo  follow  with  regard  to  the  (uppokd 
p|-imary  qualities  of  extenfioii  and  folidity  \  nor  ^ah  th^ 
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latter  be  any  more  entitled  to  that  denomination  than  tb« 

IStft&rt^'^He  idea  of  eitchfion  is  entirely  acquired  from 

dftf^ffiiilW' 'df  fi^  and  feeling ;-  and  if  aH  '  th^  .^iiiKtieii 

p^<&ted'hf  thefejtfeir,  he  in  the  mind,  not  in  the  obi- 

jie^pthe  feibe^tondUfionjtnuft  reach  -the  idea  of  exten* 

Itenif  >iiffiidi  Is  i«rh6lly  dependent  on^he  fenfible  ideas  or 

<Be'ji4feii--"6rfecdndafy  quaaities.    Nothing  can  fave-us 

from  this  conclufion,  but  the  iaiSerting,  that  the  ideas  of 

iij^t^i^fimAry  qualities  Are  attaised  byJi/ira^^wi ;  whkh* 

]£f 9re  examine  Acctirately,-  we  fliall  find  to  be  unintetti* 

giUe jHaoA  even  abfurdi    An  e:ytrnfion,  that  k  neither 

taBgibtt  nor  vtfible,  cannot  poffibly  be  conceived  1  Aa(| 

m^^tangiAt  gt  idfible  extenfio%  which  is  nehher  bard  jior 

B&iiihA  ilnr,  white,  is  equally  beyond  the  toichcf  )ui«^ 

jDiaArrcDiiceptibn*   .Let  any  man  try  10  conceive  n  irin 

^uig^  Jja  general^  which  is.  neither  Ijmks  tkoi  Siakmrn^ 

jup#)  l^fiar;  aiqr  partieitlar  length  j&or  propoirtion  of  fides ) 

Zfdih9^^iM  ibon  •  perceive  tlie  aUtirdUy  of  aU  tbe&b^^ 

l^^ojttotiofift  i^itb  i-eg^ii  to  ^ftra^on  and  geaerd 

idksa9^4?n  '^•^ 

-  'Th&s*  the  firft  phflofophiGal  objecEKon  to  the  evidence 
of  feiftfb  or  to  the  opinion  df  external  extftence  confifts  m 
|his,  diat  fuch  an  opinion,'  if  refted  on  natural  infiin61V 
is  contrary  to  reafon,  and  if  referred  to  reafon,  is  con* 
traryto  natural  inftin^t,  and  at  the  &me  time  carries  no 
micnnd'^  evidence  with  it>  to  convince  an  impartial  en^ 
guxrer*   -The  (econd  obj^ion  goes  farther,-  and  repre* 


tvritili^  of  t^t  very  ingeoiout  author  form  the  beft  lefTons  of  fcepticirm^ 
which  kre  to' be  found  either  among  the*  antient  or  modern  phUolophersi 
hA^ht  not  excepted.  He  profbfl^t,  however,  in  'his  tttle-page  (aid  un- 
dcQhtnily  ^iiSth  gieat  truth)  lo  have  con^pofed  his  t^o^  ag|i|ift.the  fccp^ci  as 
"Well  as  af;iiaft,the  atheiils  and  free-thtnkerau  But  that  all  his  arguments, 
tho*  Qtherwile  intended,  are,  in  reality,  merely  fceptical,  appears  from  this^ 
iM%^  ainCit  of  no  anfwer  and pr^uce  no  cdnviSfiofi^  Their  only  tffe&.  it 
1^  «attle;that  momentary  amastcaetu  and  irrefulutloA  sod  co2ifuj(ioa^  whicli 
gjhereiiilcof  fceptldihu 
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knts  this  o(>inl6n  a6  contrafj  td  tcafon ;  at  lea£^  if  if 
^  a  {principle  of  reafon,  that  aH  fdnfible  quaUtie^  «re  iH 
thettund)  net  in  theobjeS* 

«  9 

PART     II. 

•  ■   •• 

ft 

It  may  feem  a  very  extravagant  attempt  of  die  iccjplio 
to  deftroy  r/^it  by  argument  and  ratiocln^on ;  y^  kk 
tbk  the  grand  fcqpe  of  atl  their  enquirka  anddi^tes* 
They  endeavour  tD  find  obje£iianS|  both  lo  ^our  abftrad 
yeafonkigs,*  and  to  Chofe  which  regard  mattsf  of  ftiSc  and 
tauftencev 

Tbc  chief  objfdion  agtihft  all  tAftroA  rt^Jmkigp  \i 
derivtd  froni  the  hieas  of  fpaoe  aftd  time ;  J*ei»/*#hft*^ 
m  common  life  and  to  a  catelefs  viewj  *re  ^>hf  deirf 
and  intclligiMe,  but  when  they  pafs  thrt'  *e  fci-utiny  df 
Ae  profound  fcienccs  (and  they  are  the  chief  objed:  of 
thefe  fciences)  afford   principles  whidi  fiiefti  ilill  <>f  a6^ 
Surdity,  and  comradi£liofl.     No  pri^iUy  Hogmasy  iflvented 
on  purpofe  to  tame  and  fubdue  the  rebellious  reafoh^ 
mankind^  ever  (hocked  common  fen&  more  tbair  th^ 
dodrine  of  the  infinite  divifibility  of  extenfion^  with  k% 
confequences ;    as  they  are  pompouily  di^Iayed  by  all 
geometricians  and  metaphyfieians,  with  a  kind  of  triumph 
and  exultation*    A  real  quantity^  iniinitldly  Jefs  tluin  any 
finite  quantity,  containing  quantities,  infinitsely  Ids  thait 
itfelf,  and  fo  on,  in  infinitum -,  this  is  an^  ediike  fo  hol4 
and  prodigious,   that  it  is  too  weighty  for  any  pretended 
demofiftration  to  fapport,  becamft  it  fhodrs  tblf  <«lea<yt 
and  moft  natural  principles  of  human  reafdn*^      But 

what 

*  Whatever  difpute^  there  may  Se  about  mathematical  pcu^ts^  we  naS 
illow  that  there  are  phyfical  points  j  that  is^  parts  of  extenfion^  ivhifib 
cannot  be  divided  or  lefTened,  either  by  the  eye  or  imagination.  Thefe  imag«y 
then}  which  are  prcfent  to  the  fancy  or  fenfes,  ate  abfolutely  invHible>  aod 
confec^ueotiy  muft  b^  allowed  by  mathemarticians  tor  be  iafiiut|fely  Uh  than  an^ 


I 
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what  i^derfi  tiie  mibtter  more  octraordiiiuyt  i$».  that 
thefe,  feemingly  AJbfurd  opinicins  are  fm^orted  by  a  chain 
of  reafoningv  the  ckareft  and  moft  natural  j .  nor  is  it 
poffible  for  us  to  allow  the  pretnifes  without  admitting 
the  confequences.  Nothing  can  be  more  convincing  and 
iati$fadory  than  all  the  conclufions  concerning  the  pro^ 
pertie^  o£  clrclea  and  triangles ;  and  yet,  when  thefe  ar^ 
once  received)  how  can  we  deny,  that  the  angle  of  con<^ 
ta£^jbetn?feen  a  circle  and  its  tangent  is  infinitely  lefs  than 
anj  rei^iCi^al  angle,  that  as  you  may  increafe  the  dia-> 
meter  of  t}ie  circle  in  infinitum^  this  angle  of  contact 
becomes  ftlil  lefs,  even  in  infinitum^  and  that  the  angle 
of  conta£):  between  other  curves  and  their  tangents  may 
beinfinftely  lefs  than  thofe  between  any  circle  and  its 
tangent,  and  fo  on,  in  infinitum  ?  The  demonftration  of 
thefe  prhiciples  feems  as  unexceptionable  as  that  which 
proves  the  three  angles  of  ^  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two 
ri^t  ones  j  tho*  the  latter  opinion  be  natural  and  eafy, 
and  the  forjuer  big  with  conlradiftion  and  abfurdity. 
fttafon  here  feems  to  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  amaze- 
incnt  and  fufpence,  which,  without  the  fuggeftions  of 
apy  fceptic,  gives  her  a  diftdence  of  herfelf,  and  of  the 
ground  on  which  ihe  treads.  She  fees  a  full  light,  which 
iHuRiiaates  oeptain  places  5  but  that  light  borders  upon  the 
Iftoft  profound  darknefs.  And  between  thefe  flie  is  fo 
dazzled  and  confounded,  that  fhe  fcarce  can  pronounce 
with  certainty  and  alFurance  concernihg  any  one  objed. 

The  abfurdity  of  thefe  bold  determinations  of  the  ab-r 
firad  f<uQncc»  iieems  to  become,  if  poffible,  ftill  more 
fn}pable  with  regard  to  time  than  extenfion.  An  infinite 
nur^ber  of  real  parts  of  time,  paffing  in  fuccefllon,  and 

Ml  part  of  extesfion  $  and  yet  nothing  appears  more  eertain  to  feafon,  thait 
thataaafiaite  nuoiberof  them  cempofea  an  infinite  exteafion.  How  muck 
SMreaa  infinite  number  of  thofe  infinitply  fimaJl^pflts  0f  exttnfion,  which 
aie  flUI  fuppofiDd  Infinitely  divittfo^ 
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exbaufied  one  after  anther,  appestts  ib  evidaBt  a  coAtt^ 
diSdony  that  no  man,  one  ibould  diink,  wbofejodlgaienf 
is  not  corrupted,  inflead  of  being  improirod,  bjr  tfad 
fclences,  would  ever  be  able  to  admit  of  it^ 

Yet  ftill  reaibn  muft  remain  reftlefs  and  unquief,  even 
with  regard  to  that  fcepticifm,  to  which  ihe  is  led  by 
thefe  feeming  abfurdities  and  contradidions."  How  any 
dear,  difBndl  idea  cah  contain  circumftances,  contra* 
didory  to  itfelf,  or  to  any  odier  clear,  diflind  idea,  is 
abfolutely  incomprehenfible ;  ind  is,  perhaps,  as  abfard 
as  any  propofition,  which  can  be  formed.  So  diat  no* 
thing  can  be  more  fceptical,  or  more  fiill  of  doubt  and 
hefitation,  than  this  fcepticifin  itfelf,  which  arifes  from 
fome  of  the  paradoxical  conclufions  of  ge6metry  or  the 
fcience  of  quantity  *• 

The  fceptical  objedions  to  m^al  evidence,  or  to  the 
reafonings  concerning  matter  of  h&  are  either  popular 
ox  pbilofophicaL  The  popular  obje£Uons  are  derived  from 
the  natural  weaknefs  of  human  underftanding ;  the  con«- 
tradi£tory  opinions,  which  have  been  entertained  in  dif* 

^  It  feems  to  me  not  xmpoffible  to  avoid  thefe  abfurdities  aad  contradic- 
tionSy  if  it  be  admitted,  that  there  is  no  fach  thing  as  abftn^  or  general 
ideas,  properly  ipeaking;  but  that  all  general  ideas  are,  Inrealitfi  pankulst 
ones,  attached  to  a  general  term,  whkh  recalls,  upbn  occafiofli  odier  parti* 
cular  ones,  that  refemble,  in  certain  ciacomftances,  the  idea,  prdent  to  the 
mind.  Thus  when  the  term  Horfe,  is  pronounced,  we  immediately  figure 
CO  ourfelves  die  idea  of  a  black  or  .a  white  anijrnal,  of  a  particular  fixe  or 
figure :  But  as  that  term  is  alfo  ufed  to  be  applied  to  anin>als  of  other  co« 
tours,  figures  and  fizes,  thefe  ideas,  tho*  not  adually  prefent  to  the  ima^* 
station,  are  eafily  recalled,  and  ou>  reafoning  and  oondufioa  proceed  k  the 
fame  way,  as  if  they  were  afloally  prefent.  If  this  be  admitted  (as  feiem^ 
feafonable)  it  follows  that  all  the  ideas  of  quantity,  upon  which  matheqst- 
tictans  reafon,  are  nothing  but  partkalar,  and  fuch  ks  are  fnggefted  by  the 
fenies  and  imagination^  and  confequently,  cannot,  be  infinitely  dinfiUe* 
*Tis  fufficient  to  hate  dropt  this  hiet  at  prefent,  without  proftcuting  it  any 
farther.  It  certainly  concerns  all  lovers  of  fcience  not  to  expoie  themlelTes 
to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  ignorant  by  their  conclefionsj  Imd  fhh 
fe^s'  the  reidicft  folutioaof  t&efe  di£c«lt«eti  '  '^ 
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i  ftfeilt  Ages  and  natronfs  ;  the  variations  of  our  judgment 
'  ihfilkMis  atid'healAy  youth  aftdold  age,  profpertty  and' 
adfer&y  ;  tife  perp^toa)  contradiAion  of  each  particular 
man's  opinions^  and  fehtiments;  with  many  oAcr  topics 
of  t)ul;.)Eif^«  V  ^Xi&necdlefs  toHoTift  farther  on  this  bead« 
Thde  4»b|eiiiaa&  ^e  bu£  veak.  For  as,  in  common 
li£^  Ir^.jeafon  every  monwint  coAcerning  fa&  aiid  ex*** 
ifteocc^  add  cannot  poffibly  fubfift,  without  continually 
»ppl^|^bg  thi^  fp^cies  of  argupfient)  any  popular  ob« 
j^WSt  derived  from  thence,  muft  be  infufHcient  to 
d^9y  '$h^  evidence*  The  great  fubvcrter  of  Pyrrho-* 
nifm  cf:  t^  c?cccffive  principles  of  fceptidfm,  is  aftion^ 
Ap4  ptJ^qjt^^t^y.^nd  the  occupations  of  common  life. 
Thefe  grip^jies  may  flourifh  and  triumph  In  the  fchools ; 
where  it  is,  indeed,  difficult,  if  not  impofllble^  to  refute 
them.  But  as  foon  as  they  leave  the  fhade,  and  by  the 
prefence  of  the  real  objefts,  which  aSuatc  our  paffions. 
and  fentiments^  are  put  in  oppofition  to  the  more  power- 
ful principles  of  our  nature,  they  vanifh  like  fmoak,  and 
leave  the  moft  determined  fceptlc  in  the  fame  condition 
as  other  mortals. 

Tht  fccptic,  therefore,  had  better  keep  in  his  proper 
fphere,  and  difplay  ihok.phihfophical  objeflions,  whigh 
arife  from  more  profound  refearches.  Here  he  feems  to 
hare' ample  matter  of  triumph;  while  he  juftly  infifts, 
that  all  our  evidence  for  any  matter  of  fail,  which  lies 
beyond.the  teftimony  of  fenfe  or  memory,  is  derived  en- 
titilyfRim  the  rdation  of  caufe  and  eiFeA;  that  we  have 
iWf  OthihP  idea  of  this  relation  than  that  of  two  objefts, 
lAich  have  been  frequently  ^f^/7/^/«#^  together  j  that  we 
have  no -arguments  to  convince  us,  that  obje£l:s,  which 
hure^.jn  our  experience,  been  frequently  conjoined,  will 
likcwife,  in  othbr.inftances,  be  conjoined  in  the  fame 
manner;  and  that  nothing  leads  us  to  this  inferenpe  but 
cuftom  or  a  certain  inftinfl:  of  our  nature ;  which  it  is 
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indeed  difficult  to  refift,  but  which,  like  other  inftina^) 
may  be  fallacious  and  deceitful.  While  the  fceptic  irififtf 
upon  thefe  topics,  he  (hews  his  force,  or  rather,  indeed, 
his  own  and  our  weaknefs  j  and  feems,  for  the  time  at 
leaft,  to  deftroy  all  afTurance  and  convidion.  Thefe 
arguments  might  be  difplayed  at  greater  length,  if  any 
durable  good  or  benefit  to  fociety  could  ever  be  expected 
to  refult  from  them;  ' 

For  here  is  the  chief  and  moft  confounding  objeftion 
to  exceffive  fccpticifm,  that  no  durable  good  can  ever  re- 
fult from  it ;  while  it  remains  in  its  full  force  and  vi- 
gour. We  need  only  alk  fuch  a  fceptic.  What  his  mean" 
ing  is  ?  And  what  he  propofes  by  all  thefe  curious  refearches  ? 
He  is  immediately  at  a  lofs,  and  knows  not  what  to 
unfwer.  A  Copernic an  or  Ptolemaic,  who  fupports 
each  his  different  fyftem  of  aftronomy,  may  hope  to  pro- 
duce a  convidion,  which  will  remain,  conftant  and  durable, 
with  his  audience.  A  Stoic  or  Epicurean  difplays 
principles,  which  may  not  only  be  durable,  but  which 
have  a  mighty  effect  on  conduct  and  behaviour.  But  a 
Pyrrhonian  cannot  propofe  that  his  philofophy  will 
have  any  conftant  influence  on  the  mind  :  Or  if  ft  had, 
that  its  influence  would  be  beneficial  to  fociety.  On  the 
contrary,  he  muft  acknowlege,  if  he  will  aclpiowlege 
any  thing,  that  all  human  life  muft  perifli,  were  his 
:principles  univerfally  and  fteadily  to  prevail.  All  dif- 
courfe,  all  a£tion  would  immediately  ceafe ;  and  meore« 
main  in  a  total  lethargy,  till  the  neceffities  of  nature, 
unfatisfied,  put  an  end  totheirmiferableexiftence.  Tis 
true )  fo  fatal  an  event  is  very  little  to  be  dreaded.  Na- 
ture is  always  too  ftrong  for  principle.  And  tho*  a 
Pyrrhonian  may  throw  himielf  or  others  into  4  mo- 
mentary amazement  and  confufion  by  his  profound  rca- 
ibnings ;  the  firft  and  moft  trivial  event  in  life  will  put 
to  flight  all  his  doubu  and  fcruples,  and  leave  him  the 
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fame,  ki  every  point  of  aftiori  and  fpeculatioii^  with  tti'e' 

philofof^ers  of  every  otKer  fed,  or  with  thofe  wTib  never 

concerned  themfelves    in  any    philofophical   refearchesi 

When  he  awakes  from  his  dream,  he  will  be  the  firft  td 

join  in  the  laugh  againft  bimfelf,  and  to  confefs,  that  all 

his  objeflions  are  mere  amuremerits,  ana  can  have  nd 

other  tendency  than  to  fiiow  the  wliimiical  condittori 

of  mankind,  who  muft  a£t  and  reafon  and  believe  ;  tho 

they  ar^  not  able,  by  their  moil  diligent  enquiry,  to  fa- 

tisfy  themfelves  concerning  the  foundation  of  thefe  ope^' 

rations^  or  to  remove  the   obje£lions^   which  thiy  hi 

raifed  againft  them. 

PART    iih 

There  is,  indeed,  a  more  mitgdted  fcepticiffii,  of  dcddi^ 
mical  philofophy,  which  may  be  both  durable  and  ufeful^ 
and  which  may^  in  part,  be  the  refiilt  of  this  PyRR^o^ 
NisM,or«^£^t;^fcepticifmj  when  its  undiftinguf(beddo«btl 
are,  ill  fome  meafure,  corrected  by  common  fenfe  ahd 
tefledion.'     The  greateft  part  of  mankind  are  naturall/ 
apt  to  be  affirmative  arid  dogmatical  in  th^lr  opinions  )- 
and  while  they  fee  obje&s  only  on  one  fide,  and  have  nd 
idea  of  aiiy  counterpoifing  arguments,  thfcy  throw  them-* 
felves  precipitately  intp  the  principles^  t6  which  they.ard^ 
inclined ;  nor  have  they  any  indulgence  fc^  thofe  whd 
entertain  oppofite  fentiments.     To  hefttate  or  balance/ 
perplexes  thejr  underftandings^  checks  their  pafSon^  and 
fufpends  their  aftioiis.     They  are,  therefore,  impatient 
till  they  efcape  from  i  ftate^  which  to  them  is  h  uneafy  ; 
ind  they  think,  tbst  they  can  never  remove  themfelves  far 
enough  txom  it,  by  the  violence  of  their  affirmations  and 
obftinacy  of  their  belief.     But  could  fucb  dogmatical  rea- 
foners  become  fenfible  of  the  ftrange  infirmities  of  humatt 
widerftanding,  even  in  its  moft  perfeft  ftate^  and  wheri 
taoft  accurate  and  cautious  in  its  determinations }  fudi  # 
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reflexion  would  naturally  infpire  them  with  more  ma^ 
defty  and   referve,   and  diminifli  their  fond  opinion  of 
themfelves,  and  their  prejudice  againft  antagonlfts.     The 
illiterate  may  reflefl:  oji  the  difpofition  of  the  learned^  who, 
amidft  all  the  advantages  of  ftudy  and  refleflion,  are  com- 
monly ftill  diffident  in  their  determinations  :    And  if  any 
of  the  learned  are  inclined,  from  their  natutal  temper,  to 
haughtinefs  and  ohftinacy,  a  fmall  tinfilurc  of  Pyrrho- 
nism might  abate  their  pride,  by  fhowing  them,  that  the 
few  advantages,  which  they  may  have  attained  over  their 
fellows,  are   but  inconiiderable,  if  compared  With  the 
tiniverfal  perplexity  and  confufion,  Which  is  inherent  in. 
human  nature.     In  general,  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt, 
and  caution,  and  modefty,  which,  in  all  kinds  of  fcru- 
tiny  and  decifion,  ought  for  ever  to  accompany  a  j«^  XM^ 
foner. 

Another  fpecies  of  mittgatedkcpticKmy  which  may  be  of 
advantage  to  mankind,  and  which  may  be  the  natural  re- 
fult  of  the  Pyrrhonian  doubts  and  fcruples,  is  the  li- 
mitation of  our  enquiries  to  fuch  fabjefis  as  are  bcft 
adapted  to  the  narrow  capacity  of  human  underftanding. 
The  imagination  of  man  is  naturaHy  fublime,  delighted 
with  whatever  is  remote  and  extraordinary,  and  xuimingt 
without  controul,  into  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  fpace  ahd 
time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  objeds,  which  cuftom  liaa 
l^endered  too  familiar  to  it.  •   A  correft  Judgment  obferve^ 
a  tfontrafy  method,  and  avoiding  all  diftant  and  high  en- 
quiries, confines  itfelf  to  common  life,  and  to  fuch  fub^ 
jeSs  as  fall  under  daily  praftice  and  experience;  leaving 
the  more  fublime  topics  to  the  embelliOiment  of  poets  and 
orators,  or  to  the  arts  of  priefts  and  politicians.  To  brmg 
ns  to  fo  falutary  a  determination,  nothing  <:an  be  more 
ferviceable,     than    to    be    once    thoroughly    convinced 
of  the  force  of  the  Pyrrhonian  doubt,  and  of  the  inw 
poffibility  that  any  thing  but  the  ftroDg  poweif  of  natural 
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mftin£l»  could  free  us  from  it.  Thofc  who  have  a  pro- 
penficy  to  philofophy,  will  ftill  continue  their  refearches  j 
becaufe  they  refleS,  thatbefides  the  inimediate  plcafure, 
.attendiog  fuch  an  occupation,  philofophical  decifions  are 
nothing  but  the  refle<9:ions  of  common  life,  methodized 
and  correded.  But  they  wiU  never  be  tempted  to  go 
beyond  common  life,  fo  long  as  they  confider  the  imper- 
fection of  thofe  facplties  v^hich  they  employ,  their  narrow 
reach,  and  their  inaccurate  operations.  While  we  can- 
not give  a  fatisfadlory  reafon,  why  we  believe,  after  a 
thoufand  experiments,  that  a  ftone  will  fall,  or  fire  burii; 
can  Mrc  ever  fetisfy  ourfdves  concerning  any  determina- 
tions which  we  may  form  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
wodds,  and  the  fituation  of  nature,  from,  and  to  etet- 
aity? 

This  narrow  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  enquiries,  is, 
in  every  refped,  fo  reafonable,  that  it  fuffices  to  make 
theflighteft  examination  into  the  natural  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  compare  them  to  their  objefts,  in 
order  to  recommend  it  to  us.  We  (hall  then  find  what 
arc  the  proper  fubjciSts  of  fcience  and  enquiry.  ' 

Itfeems  to  me,  that  the  only  objeds  of  the  abftraSl 
fclences  or  of  demonftration  are  quantity  and  number, 
and  that  all  attempts  to  extend  this  more  perfedl  fpecies 
of  knowlege  beyond  thefe  bounds  are  mere  fophiftry  and^ 
illuiion.  As  the  cprnponept  parts  of  quantity  and  num- 
ber are  entirely  fimilar,  their  relations  become  intricate 
and  involved ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  curious,  as  well 
as  ufeful,  than  to  trace,  by  a  variety  of  mediums,  their 
Equality  or  inequality,  thro*  their  different  appearances. 
But  as  all  other  ideas  are  clearly  diftinft  and  difTere/it 
from  each  other,  we  can  never  advance  farther,  by  all  our 
fcrutiny,  than  to  obferve  this  diverfity,  and,  by  an  obvious 
refie&ion)  pronounce  one  thing  not  to  be  another.  Or 
if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  thcfe  decifions,  it  proceeds 
entirely  from  the  undctcrminate  meaning  of  words,  which 
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}9  CQrrie£led  by  juftpr  dcfinikioQS.  That  the  fquare  of  ths 
fypoihenufs  is  iqtutl  to  tbefquares  of  the  other  txvojidesy  can-r 
pot  be  kpQwn,  l.et  the  terms  bp  ever  fp  exadly  djcfined) 
lyifehout  a  train  pf  reafpning  and  enquiry.  But  to  coq- 
^  yince  U3  of  tfiis  proppfitioBi  that  fvbere  there  is  no  property^ 
fbfre  cqn  bf  no  iiyufiiQe^  'tis  only  nieccflary  to  define  t^ 
^erms,  aqd  e:icplain  injuftice  (o  be  a  yiola^on  of  property. 
This  prppofftion  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  fnore  imperfed 
flefin|tipn.  'T^*^  the  fapie  cafe  lyitji  all  thofe  pretended 
fyllogifttcal  reafonings,  wbi^b  i^^y  be  found  in  every 
pthjsr  branch  of  learning,  except  the  fcie|)ce3  of  quantity 
find  p^mber;  and  thefe  ipay  fafely,  I  think,  be  prp- 
pounced  ^he  only  proper  objp^s  of  ki)owleg|p  and  de- 
monftration. 

All  other  enquiries  of  mpn  regard  only  mat(;ef  qf  h& 
and  exigence ;  and  thefe  are  evidently  if^capable  of  de- 
inonftration.  Whatever  is  may  not  be,  Np  pegatipn  pf 
a  fa^  can  involve  a  con^radidion.  Tljc  non-e^iftence  of 
any  befng,  without  exception,  is  as  plpar  and  djftinft  am 
jdea  as  its  exiftence.  The  proportion,  which  affirms  jt 
not  tp  be,  however  falfe,  is  np  lefs  conceivable  and  intel- 
ligible, than  that  which  affirm^  i%  to  be.  The  pafe  js 
difterfent  with  the  fciences,  properly  fo  called.  Every 
propofition,  which  js  i^pt  true,  is  there  copfufed  arid  un- 
intelligible. That  the  CHbc  root  of  64  is  equal  tp  the 
half  of  ip,  is  a  falfe  propqiition,  and  can  never  be  dif- 
tinftly  conceived.  But  that  Cjesar,  pf  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, or  any  being  never  exifted,  may  be  a  falfe  prq- 
po(itjon>  but  {till  is  perfe£tly  conceivable,  and  implies  np 
contradi£iion. 

The  exiftence,  therefore,  pf  any  being  can  only  be 
proved  by  arguments  from  its  caufe  or  its  effed;  and 
tl>efe  arguments  are  founded  entirely  on  experipnce.  If 
we  reafon  a  priori^  any  thing  may  appear  able  to  pro- 
duce any  thing.      The  falling  of  a  pebble  may,    fipr 
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ftught  we  know,  cxtinguifh  the  fun  5  or  the  wifli  of  a 
man  controul  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  *Tis  only  ex- 
perience, which  teaches  us  the  nature  and  bounds  <rf 
caufe  and  efFe£):,  and  enables  us  to  infer  the  exiftence  of 
one  objed:  from  that  of  another*.  Such  is  the  founda- 
tion of  moral  reafoning,  which  forms  the  greateft  part  of 
human  knowlege,  and  is  the  fource  of  all  human  kdtion 
and  behaviour. 

Moral  reafonings  are  either  concerning  particular  or 
general  fadis*  All  deliberations  in  life  regard  the  former ; 
as  alfo  all  difquifitions  in  hiftory,  chronology,  geogra- 
phy, and  aftronomy. 

The  fciences,  which  treat  of  general  fafts,  are  poli- 
tics, natural  philofophy,  phyfic,  chymiftry,  &c,  where 
the  qualities,  cs^ufes,  and  effe£ts.  of  a  whole  fpecies  of 
objefts  are  enquired  into. 

Divinity  or  Theology,  as  it  proves  the  exifteiyze  of  a 
Deity,  and  the  immortality  of  fouls,  is  compofed  partly 
of  reafonings  concerning  particular,  partly  concerning 
general  fadls.  It  has  a  foundation  in  reafor^  fo  far  as  it 
is  fupported  by  experience.  But  its  beft  and  moft  folid 
foundation  h  faith  and  divine  revelation. 

Morals  and  criticifin  are  not  fo  properly  objefls  of 
the  underftanding  as  of  tafte  and  fentiment*  Beauty, 
whether  moral  or  natural,  is  felt,  more  properly  than 
perceived.  Or  if  we  reafon  concerning  it,  and  endea-> 
vour  to  fix  its  ftandard,  we  regard  a  new  fad,  ^/z.  the 
general  tafte  of  mankind,  or  fome  fuch  fa6l,  which  may 
bo  the  object  of  reafoning  and  enquiry. 

•  That  unpioue  maxim  of  the  aotient  philofophy,  Ex  nibilo,  nihil fi, 
by  which  the  creation  •£  matter  wat  exciuded,  ceafes  to  he  a  maxim^  ac* 
cording  to  this  philofophy.  Not  only  the  wiU  uf  the  fupreme  Being  may 
create  matter ;  but,  for  aught  we  know  a  priori^  the  will  of  any  other  being 
might  create  it,  or  an^  otjie^  caufe,  that  the  moil  wlijimncal  imaginatioii 
(no  ftfliga« 
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When  we  run  over  libraries,  perfuaded  of  tbeTe  prln* 
ciples,  what  faavock  inuft  we  make  ?  If  we  take  in  our 
han4  any  volume  ;  of  divinity  or  fchool  metaphyfics,  for 
inftance ;  let  us  afk,  Does  it  atmain  any  ahjlra£i  reafon-r, 
ings  concerning  quantity  or  numher  ?  No,  Does  it  contain 
any  experimental  reafonings  concerning  matters  of  faSi  nr 
exijlence?  No.  Commit  it  then  to  the  flames :  Fof  4t 
can  contain  nothing  but  fophiftry  and  iUi^fipn^ 
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I,  QOME  obje£ls  produce  immediately  a|i  agreeable 
O  fenfation,  by  the  original  ftrudure  of  our  or- 
gans, and  are  thence  denominated  Good;  as  others, 
from  their  immediate  difagreeable  fenfation,  acquire  the 
appellation  of  Evit.  Thus  moderate  warmth  is  agree- 
able and  good ;  exceffive  heat  pai;iful  and  evil. 

Some  objcfls  again,  by  being  naturally  conformable  or 
contrary  to  pailion,  excite  an  agreeable  or  painful  fenfa- 
tion ;  and  are  thence  called  Good  or  EviL  The  punilli- 
ment  of  an  adverfary,  by  gratifying  revenge,  is  good  1 
the  ficknefs  of  a  companion,  by*  affe&ing  friendfhip,  is 

rvil,  ' 

2.  All  good  or  evil,  whcncc-evcr  |t  arifes,  produces 
various  paffions  and  afFe^ions,  according  to  the  light  in 
^hichit  is  furveyed. 

When  good  is  certain  or  very  probable,  it  produces 

Joy  :  When  evil  is  in  the  fame  fituatioq,  there  arifes 

Geief  or  Sorrow. 

Wh«M 
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When  either  good  or  evil  is  uncertain,  it  gives  rife  to 
Tear  or  Hofe,  according  to  the  degrees  of  uncertainly 
•n  one  fide  or  the  other. 

Desire  arifes  .from  good  confidered  fimply;  and 
AvE&sioN,  from  evil.  The  Will  exerts  itfelf,  when 
cither  the  prefence  of  the  good  or  abfence  of  the  evil  may 
be  attained  by  any  a^on  of  the  mind  or  body. 

3*  None  of  thefe  paffions  feem  to  contain  any  thing 
curious  or  remarkable,  except  Hope  and  Fear^  which, 
being  derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil, 
are  mixed  paffions,  that  merit  our  attention. 

Probability  arifes  from  an  oppbiition  of  contrary 
chances  or  caufes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to 
fix  on  either  fide ;  but  is  incefiantly  toiled  from  one  to 
another,  and  in  one  moment  is  determined  to  confider  an 
cbje£l  as  exiftent,  and  in  another  moment  as  the  contrary. 
The  imagination  or  underftanding,  call  it  which  you 
pleafe,  flu£luates  between  the  oppofite  views ;  and  tho' 
perhaps  it  may  be  oftener  turned  to  one  fide  than  the 
other,  it  is  impoflible  for  it,  by  reafon  of  the  oppofition 
^caufes  or  chances,  to  reft  on  either.  The  pro  and  €int 
of  the  queftion  alternately  prevail ',  and  the  mind,  fur- 
veying  the  obje£b  in  their  oppofite  caufes,  finds  fuch  a 
contrariety  as  utterly  deftroys  all  certainty  or  eftabliihed 
6pinion. 

Suppofe,  then,  that  the  obje£i:,  concerning  which  we 
.  are  doubtful,  produces  either  defire  or  averfion ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, that,  according  as  the  mind  turns  itfelf  to  one  fide 
or  the  other,  it  muft  feel  a  momentary  impreffion  of  joy 
pi  forrow.  An  objedi,  whofe  exiftence  we  defure,  gives 
fatisfaSion,  when  we  think  of  thofe  caufes,  whiqh  pro- 
duce it ;  ^d'for  the  fame  reafop,  excites  grief  or  uneafi- 
.nefs  from  the  oppofite  confideration.  So  that,  as  t^e 
{uideribndjng^  in  probable  queftions^  is  divided  between 

the 
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ike  contrary  points  of  vi£W«  the  heart  muft  in  the  lame 
fanner  be  divided  between  oppofite  emotions. 

Now,  if  we  confider  the  human  mind,  we  (hall  ob- 
ferve,  that  with  regard  to  the  paffions,  it  is  not  like  a 
ivind  inftrument  of  muAc,  which,  in  running  over  all 
the  noti^s,  immediately  lofes  the  found  when  the  breath 
(ceafes  *,  biit  rather  refe^nbles  a  ftring-inftrument,  where, 
after  eiacb  ftroke,  the  vibrations  fUll  retain  fome  found, 
ivhich  gradua^lly  and  infenilbly  decays.  The  imagina- 
tion is  extremely  quick  and  agile ;  but  the  paffions,  jn 
(comparifpp,  are  flow  and  reftive:  For  which  reafon, 
livhen  any  objedl  is  prefented,  which  aiFords  a  variety  of 
views  to  the  one  and  emotions  to  the  other ;  tho'  the 
^ncy  may  change  its  views  with  great  celerity;  each 
ftroke  will  not  produce  a  clear  and  diftin£^  note  of  paf- 
fion,  but  the  one  paifion  w^I  always  be  mixed  and  con- 
founded with  the  other.  According  as  the  probability  in- 
iclines  to  good  or  evil,  the  paifion  of  grief  or  joy  predomi- 
nates in  the  compofition ;  and  thefe  paffions  being  inter- 
iningled  by  means  of  the  contrary  views  of  the  imagina* 
tion,  produce  by  the  union  the  paffions  of  hope  or  fear, 

4.  As  this  theory  feems  to  carry  its  own  evidence  along 
with  it,  we  (hall  be  more  concife  in  our  proofs. 

The  paffions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arife,  when  the 
chances  are  equal  on  both  fides,  and  no  fuperiority  can 
be  difcovered  in  one  above  the  other.  Nay,  in  this  fitu- 
ation  the  paffions  are  rather  the  ftrongeft,  as  the  mind 
has  then  the  leaft  foundation  to  reft  upon,  and  is  toft 
with  the  greateft  uncertainty.  Throw  in  a  fuperior  de« 
gree  of  probability  to  the  fide  of  grief,  you  immediately 
fee  tbaf  paffion  diSiife  itfelf  over  the  compofition,  and 
tin&ure  it  into  fear.  Encreafe  the  probability,  and  by 
fhat  nieans  the  grief;  the  fear  prevails  ftill  more  and 
fpore,  'till  at  laft  it  runs  infcnfibly,  as  the  joy  continually 

^iminiihes^ 
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diminilhcs,  into  pure  grief.  After  you  have  brought  it 
to  this  fituation,,diminifli  the  grief,  by  a  contrary  opera- 
tion to  that,  which  cncreafed  it,  to  wit,  by  diminifliing 
the  probability  on  the  melancholy  fide ;  and  you  will'  fee 
the  paffion  clear  every  moment,  *tfll  it  changes  infenfiblj 
into  hope ;  wh*ich  again  runs,  by  flow  degrees,  into  joy, 
as  you  increafe  that  part  of  the  compofitron,  by  the  iit- 
creafe  of  the  probability;  Afe  tiotthefe  as  plain  prooft, 
*that  the  paffions  of  fear  and  hope  are  mixtures  0f -grief 
and  joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a  proof,  that  a  coloured  ray  of 
the  fun,  pafling  thro*  a  priTm;  is  a  compofition  of' two 
.  others,  when  as  you'diminilh  or  increafe  the 'quantity  of 
cither,  you  find  it  prevail  proportionably,  more  or  lefs, 
in  the  compofition  ? 

5.  Probability  is  of  two  kinds ;  cither  when  the  ob-^i 
Jeft  is  itfelf  uncertain,  and  to  be  determined  by  chance ; 
.  pr  when,  tho'  the  objcft  be  already  certain,  yet  it  is  un* 
.certain  to  our  judgment,  which  finds  a  number  of  prooft 

or  prefumptions  on  each  fide  of  the  queftion*  Both  the& 
,  Jcinds  of  probability  caufe  fear  and  hope ;  which  muft 
proceed  from  that  property,  In  which  they  agree  ;  to  wit, 
the  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  which  they  beftow  on  the 
|)afiion,  by  that  contrariety  of  views,  which  is  common 
to  both. 

6.  It  is  a  probable  good  or  evil,  wtich  commpnly 
'  caufes  hope  or  fear ;  becaufe  probability,  product!^  an 
'  incotiftant  and  wavering  furvey  of  an  objed,  occafioas 
'  naturally  a  like  mixture  and  uncertainty  of  paffion.  .  But 

we  may  obfervd,  that,  wherever,  from  other  cattfee,  this 
*  xnixtiire  can  be  produced, .  the  paffions  of  fear  and  hqpo 
will  arife,  even  tho^  there  be  no  probability* 

An  evil,  conceived  as  h^xt\y poffihle^  fometim^  produ* 
.  ces  fear ;    cfpecially  if  the  evil  be  very  great.     A  rtan 
cannot  think  of  exceffive  pain  and  torture  without  trem- 
bling, 
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l^ng,  if  he  runs  the  Icaft  rifquje  of  fu^ering  them.  Tb» 
finallnefs  of  the  probability  is  compenfated  by  the  great^ 
nefs  of  the  evih 

But  even  impoJJibUtvxh  cai^fe  fear  ;  as  when  we  tremble, 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  tho'  we  know  ourfelves  ta 
be  in  perfe<Sl  fecurity,  and  have  it  in  our  choice,  whe- 
ther we  will  advance  a  ftep  farther.  The  immediate  pre- 
ibfice  of  the  evil  influences  the  imagination  and  produces 
a  fpecics  of  belief;  but  being  oppofcd  yby  the  refleftio^ 
Qfi  our  fecurhy,  that  belief  is  immediately  retraced,  and 
caufes  the  fame  kind  of  paiHon,  as  when,  from  a  contra- 
tietjr  of  chances,  contrary  paffions  are  produced. 

Evils,  which  are  certam,  have  fometimes  the  fame  e£^ 
(c&  as  the  poflible  or  impoilible.  A  man,  in  a  ftrong 
prifon,  without  the  leaft  means  of  efcape,  trembles  at 
the^tbougbts  of  the  rack^  to  which  he  is  fentenced.  The; 
evil  is  here  fixed  in  itfelf ;  but  the  mind  has  not  courage 
to  fix  upon  it ;  and  this  fiu6):uation  gives  rife  to  a  paiiion 
of  a  fimilar  appearance  with  fear. 

7.  But  it  is  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  uncertaiti 
as  te  its  exljiencey  but  alfo  as  to  its  kind^  that  fear  or  h<^ 
anTes.  If  any  one  were  told  that  one  of  his  fons  is  fud-? 
dehly  killed;  the  pailion,  occafioned  by  this  event, 
would  not  fettle  into  grief,  'till  he  got  certain  in|orniatioa 
which  of  his  fons  he  had  loft.  Tho*  each  fide  of  the 
^ftion  produces  here  the  fame  paffion ;  that  paffioii 
cmnot  iettle,  but  receives  from  the  imagination,  which 
is  unfixed,  a  tremulous  unfteady  motion,  refembling  thft 
nuxture  and  contention  of  grief  and  joy. 

8.  Thus  all  kinds  of  uncertainty  have  a  ftrong  con- 
nexion with  fear,  even  tho*  they  do  not  caufe  any  oppo- 
fuion  oi  paffions,  by  the  oppofite  views,  which  they  pre- 
fent  to,  us.  Should  I  leave  a  friend  in  any  malady,  I 
fiuMild.  feel  more  anxiety  upon  kis  account,  than  if  he 

were 
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were  prefciit ;  tho*  perhaps  I  am  not  only  incapable  of 
giving  him  affiftance,  but  likewife  of  judging  concerning 
the  event  of  his  ficknefs.  There  are  a  thoufand  Iittl« 
circumftances  of  his  fituation  and  condition,  which  I  de« 
fire  to  know;  and  the  knowlege  otthem  would  prevent 
that  fluSuation  and  uncertainty,  fo  nearly  allied  to  fear^ 
Horace  has  remarked  this  phaenomenon. 

Vt  ajfidens  implumibus  pullus  avis 

Serpentum  alUtpfus  timet j 
Magis  relicts ;  non^  ut  adjitj  auxili 

Latura  plus  prafeniibus. 

A  virgin  on  her  bridal-night  goes  to  bed  full  of  fear$ 
and  apprehenfions,  tho'  Ihe  expeds  nothing  but  pleafurc. 
The  confufion  of  wiihes  and  joys,  the  newnefs  and 
greatnefs  of  the  unknown  event,  fo  embarrafs  the  mind^ 
that  it  knows  not  In  what  image  or  paffion  to  fix  itfdf. 

9.  Concerning  the  mixture  of  afFefHoris,  we  may  re- 
mark, in  general,  that  when  contrary  pdSons  arife  from 
obJe£ls  nowife  connected  together,  they  take  place  alter-' 
nately.  Thus  when  a  man  is  afHi£led  for  the  lofs  of  a 
law-fuit,  and  joyful  for  the  birth  of  a  fon,  the  mind^ 
running  from  the  agreeable  to  the  calamitous  objefi; 
with  whatever  celerity  it  may  perform  this  motion,  can 
Scarcely  temper  the  one  affbi^ion  with  the  other,  and  re- 
main between  them  in  a  ijtate  of  indifference. 

It  more  eafily  attains  that  calm  fituation,  vrhen  the 
fame  event  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  contains  fomething 
adverfe  and  ibmething  profperous  in  its  difi^rent  circum- 
ftances. For  in  that  cafe,  both  the  paffions,  mingling 
with  each  other  by  means  of  the  relation,  often  become 
mutually  deftrudive,  and  leave  the  mind  in  perfed  tran- 
quillity. 

But  fuppofe,  that  the  obje£l  is  not  a  compound  of  good 
and  evil,  but  is  confidered  as  probable  bt  improbable  in 
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tny  degree ;  in  that  cafe  the  contrary  paffioos  will  both 
of  them  be  prefent  at^  once  in  the  foul,  and  inftead  of 
balancing  and  tempering  each  other,  will  fubfift  toge- 
ther, and  by  their  union,  produce  a  third  imprefiion  or 
affefiion,  fuch  as  hope  or  fear. 

The  influence  of  the  relations  of  ideas  (which  we 
fliall  afterwards  explain  more  fully)  is  plainly  feen  in  this 
affair.  In  contrary  paffions,  if  the  obje£ts  be  totally  dif^ 
ferentj  the  paffions  are  like  two  oppofite  liquors  in  diflfer- 
ent  bottles,  which  have  no  influence  on  each  other.  If 
,  the  obje<^s  be  intimately  cotmeCled^  the  paffions  are  like 
an  akali  and  an  acid^  which,  being  mingled,  deftroj 
each  other.  If  the  relation  be  more  impcrfed,  and  con- 
fifts  in  the  contradiSfory  views  of  the  farm  object,  the  paf- 
fions are  like  oil  and  vinegar,  which,  however  mingled^ 
never  perfe£Uy  unite  and  incorporate. 

The  efiid  of  a  mixture  of  paffions,  when  one  of  them 
is  predominant,  and  fwallows  up  the  other,  ihall  be  ex* 
plained  afterwards. 

S    E    C    T.      11, 

1.  Besides  thofe  paffions  above-mentioned,  which 
arife  from  a  dired  purfuit  of  good  and  averfion  to  evil, 
there  are  others  which  are  of  a  more  Complicated  nature, 
and  imply  more  than  one  view  or  confideration.  Thus 
Pride  is  a  certain  fatisfa£lion  in  ourfelves,  on  account  of 
feme  accomplilhment  or  pofleffion,  which  we  enjoy: 
Humility^  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  diflfatisfaftion  vfith  our- 
felves, on  account  of  fome  defe£t  or  infirmity. 

Love  or  Friendjhtp  is  a  complacency  in  another,  on  ac- 
count of  his  accomplilhments  or  fervices :  Hktred^  the 
contrary. 

2.  In  thefe  two  fets  of  paffions,  there  is  an  obvious  di- 
^iftdioii  to  be  made  between  the  ol]i£l  of  the  paffion  and 
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its  taufi.  The  objefl  of  pride  and  humility  is  ielf :  rTk^ 
caufe  of  the  paffion  is  fome  excellence  in  the  former  cafe  % 
fome  fault,  in  the  latter.  The  objed  of  love  and  hatred 
is  fome  other  perfon :  The  cauiies,  in  like  maojaier,  ar« 
either  excellencies  or  faults^ 

With  regard  to  all  thefe  pafllons,  the  caufes  are  what 
excite  the  emotion ;  the  obje&  is  what  the  mind  dircA* 
its  view  to  when  the  emotion  is  excited.  Our  merits  for 
inftance>  raifes  pride ;  and  It  is  eilential  to  pride  to  turn 
our  view  on  ourfelf  with  complacency  and  fatisfadion. 

Now  as  the  caufes  of  thefe  paffions  are  very  numerous 
and  various,  tho'  their  objed  be  uniform  and  fimple ;  ic 
may  be  a  fubjeft  of  curiofity  to  confider,  what  that  cir<« 
cumftance  is,  in  which  all  thefe  various  caufea. agree;  or, 
in  other  words,  what  is  the  real,  efficient  caufe  of  the 
paffion.    We  (hall  begin  with  pride  and  humility. 

3.  In  order  to  explain  the  caufes  of  thefe  paffions,  we 
muft  reflefl  on  certain  principles,  which  tho'  they  have  a 
mighty  influence  on  every  operation,  both  of  the  under- 
ftanding  and  paffions,  are  not  commonly  much  infifted  on 
by  philofophers.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  affociation  of 
ideas,  or  that  principle,  by  which  we  nuke  an  eafy  tran- 
fition  from  one  idea  to  another.  However  uncertain  and 
changeable  our  thoughts  may  be,  they  are  not  entirely 
without  rule  and  method  in  their  changes.  They  ufual« 
ly  pafs^th  regularity,  from  one  obje£t,  to  what  refem- 
bles  it,  is  contiguous  to  it,  or  produced  by  it  *•  When 
one  idea  is  prefent  to  the  imagination ;  any  other,  united 
by  thefe  relations,  naturally  follows  it,  and  enters  with 
more  facility,  by  means  of  that  introdufiion. 

TYk^fetond  property,  which  I  fliall  obferve  in  the  Iuh 
Hun  mind,  is  a  like  ailbciation  of  impreffions  or  emotions* 

*  8^  Efi^Quy  coac^raing  Hwiaa  Undeiftaadiflg,  Sedt.  III. 
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An  refemhling  impreffions  are  conne£led  together;  and 
ho  fooncr  one  drifes,  than  the  reft  naturally  follow. 
GHef  and  difappointment  give  rife  to  anger,  anger  t6 
iehvy,  ehvy  to  malice,  and  malice  tb  grief  again.  Ih 
like  itianher,  bur  temper,  when  elevated  with  joy,  natu- 
rally throws  itfelf  into  love,  generofity,  courage,  pride, 
and  other  refemblihg  aiie6lions. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  otfervable  of  thefe  two  kinds 
or  aflTociation,  that  they  very  much  affift  and  forward 
each  other,  and  that  the  tranfition  is  more  eadly  made, 
Where  they  both  concur  in  the  fatne  dbjeft.  Thus,  a 
man,  who  by  any  injury  received  frpm  ariother,  is  very 
much  difcompofed  and  raffled  in  his  temper,  \^  apt  to  find 
a  hundred  fubjefls  of  hatred^  difcontent,  impatience, 
fear^  and  other  uneafy  paffions  $  efpecially  if  be  can  di(^ 
cover  thefe  fubje<5ls  in  or  near  the  perfon,  who  was  the 
objeft  of  his  firft  emotion.  Thofe  principles  which  for- 
ward the  tranfition  of  ideas,  here  concur  with  thofe 
which  operate  on  the  paflions  ;  and  both,  uniting  in  one 
adion,  beftow  oh  the  mind  a  double  impulfe. 

Upon  this  occafibn>  I  may  cite  a  palTage  frdm  an  ele^- 
gaotwritcr,  who  exprefie^  himfelf  in  the  following  man- 
tier*;  **  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing,  that  is 
"  great,  ftrange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  ftill  the  more 
"  pleafed  the  more  it  finds  of  thefe  perfeSions  in  the 
"  fame  objefl,  fo  it  is  capable  of  receiving  new  fatisfac- 
"  tioh  by  the  afliffance  of  another  fenfe.  Thus,  any 
^'  continual  found,  as  the  mufic '  of  birds,  qr  a  fall  o^ 
'*  waters,  awakens  everv  moment  the  miiid  of  the  be- 
"  holder,  and  makes  him  more  attentive  to  tte  feveral 
"  beauties  of  the  place,  that  lie  before  him.  Thus,  it 
*'  there  arifes  a  fragrancy  of  fmells  or  perfuipes,  they 
*^  heighten  the  pleafiire  of  the  imagination,  and  make 
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<<  even  the  colours  and  verdure  of  the  landicape  appear 
<<  more  agreeable ;  for  the  ideas  of  both  fenfes  recom- 
<<  mend  each  other,  and  are  pkaianter  together  than 
^<  where  they  enter  the  mind  ieparately :  As  the  different 
<<  colours  of  a  pidure,  when  they  are  well  difpofed,  fet 
<'  off  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from 
<'  the  advantage  of  the  fituation."  In  thefe  phasnomena, 
we  may  remark  the  affociation  both  of  imprei&ons  and 
ideas ;  as  well  as  the  mutual  affiflance  thefe  affociations 
lend  to  each  other. 

4.  It  feems  to  me,  that  both  thefe  fpeci^s  of  relation 
have  place  in  producing  Priik  or  Humility^  and  are  the 
real,  efficient  caufes  of  the  paffion. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  relation,  that  of  ideas,  there 
can  be  no  queftion.  Whatever  we  are  proud  of,  muft, 
in  feme  manner,  belong  to  us.  It  is  always  ««rknow- 
lege,  our  fenfe,  beauty,  pofleffions,  family,  on  which 
we  value  ourfelves.  Self,  which  is  the  obje£f  'of  the  paf- 
fion,  muft  flill  be  related  to  that  quality  or  circumftance, 
which  caufes  the  paifion.  There  muft  be  a  connexion 
between  them ;  an  eafy  tranfition  of  the  imagination ;  or 
a  facility  of  the  conception  in  paffiqg  from  one  to  the 
other.  Where  this  connexion  is  wanting,  no  objed 
can  either  excite  pride  or  humility ;  and  the  more  you 
weaken  the  connexion,  the  more  you  weaken  the  paffion. 

5.  The  ouly  fubjedl  of  enquiry  is,  whether  there  be  a 
like  relation  of  imprei&ons  or  fentiments,  wlxerever  pride 
or  humility  is  felt;  whether  the  circumftance,  which 
caufes  the  paffion,  produces  antecedently  a  fentiment 
fimilar  to  the  paffion  s  and  whether  there  be  an  eafy  tranf- 
fufion  of  the  one  into  the  other. 

.  The  feeling  or  fentiment  of  pride  is  agreeable ;  of  hu^ 

mility,    painful.     An  agreeable  fenfation  is,    therefore, 

related  to  the  former;  a  painfull  to  the  latter.    And  if 
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"we  find^  after  examination,  that  every  objeft,  which 
produces  pride,  produces  alfo  a  feparate  pleafure;  and 
eirery  objefi:,  that  caufes  humility,  excites  in  like  manner  * 
a  feparate  uneafinefs ;  we  muft  allow,  in  that  cafe,  that 
the  prefent  theory  is  fully  proved  and  afcertained.  The 
double  relation  of  ideas  and  fentiments  will  be  acknow- 
leged  inconteftable. 

6.  To  begin  with  peribnal  merit  and  demerit,  the  nioft 
obvious  caufes  of  thefe  paffions  ^  it  would  ht  entirely  fo- 
rdgn  to  our  prefent  purpoie  to  examine  the  foundation  .of 
mcxral  diftin£tions.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the 
foregoing  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  the  paffions  * 
Biay  be  defended  on  any  bypothefis.  The  moil  probable 
iyftem,  which  has  been  advanced  to  explain  the  difference 
between  vice  and  virtue,  is,  that  either  from  a  primary 
conftitatidh  of  nature,  or  from  a  fenfc  of  public  or  pri- 
vate intereft,  certain  charaders,  upon  the  very  view  and 
contemplation,  produce  uneafinefs ;  and  others,  in  like 
mander,  excite  pleafure.  The  uneafinefs  and  fatisfac- 
tion,  produced  in  the  fpeftator^  ^re  eflcntial  to  vice  and  " 
virtue.  To  approve  of  a  chara<5er,  is  to  feel  a  delight 
upon  its  appearance.  To  difapprove  of  it,  is  to  be  fen- 
fible  of  an  uneafinefs.  The  pain  and  pleafure  therefore, 
being,  in  a  manner,  the  prhnary  fource  of  blame  or 
praife,  maft  alfo  be  the  caufes  of  all  their  effects ;  and 
confequently,  the  caufi^ls  of  pride  and.  humility,  which 
are  the  unavoidable  attendants  of  that  diftinction. 

But  fuppofing  this  theory  of  morals  fhould  not  be  re- 
ceived ;  it  is  ftill  evident  that  pain  and  pleafure,  if  not 
the  fdUrces  of  moral  diftinctions,  are  at  leaft  infeparable 
from  thetn.  A  generous  and  noble  character  affords  a 
fttisfaction  eveft  in  the  furvey;  and  when  prefented'to 
tis,  tho'only  in  a  poem  or  fable,  never  fails  to  charm 
tnd  delight  uS.  On  the  other  hand,  cruelty  and  trea- 
chery difpleafe  from  their  very  nature  j  nor  is  it  poffible 
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ever  to  reconcile  us  to  thefe  qualities,  cither  in  ourfelve9 
or  others.  Virtue,  therefore,  produces  dlyrzys  a  pleafure 
diftinct  from  the  pride  or  felf-fatisfaction  which  attends 
it :  Vice,  an  uneafinefs  feparate  from  the  humility  or  re^ 
morfe. 

But  a  high  or  low  conceit  of  ourfelves  arifes  not  from 
thofe  qualities  alone  of  the  mind,  which,  according  to 
common  fyftems  of  ethics,  have  been  defined  parts  of 
moral  duty;  but  from  any  other,  which  have  a  con* 
jiexion  with  pleafure  or  uneafinefs^    Nothing  flatters  our 
vanity  more  than  the  talent  of  pleafing  by  our  wit,  good 
humour,    or  any  other  accomplifhment ;    and  nothing 
gives  us  a  more  fenfible  mortification,  than  a  difappoint*- 
ment  in  any  attempt  of  that  kind.     No  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  tell  precifely,  what  wit  is,  and  co  ihew  why  fuch 
a  fyftem  of  thought  muft  be  received  under  that  deno- 
mination, and  fuch  another  rejected.     It  is  by  tafte  alone 
we  can  decide  concerning  it;  nor  are  we  pofleft  of  any 
other  ftandard,  by  which  we  can  form  a  judgment  of  this 
nature.     Now  what  is  this  iafiey  from  which  true  and 
falfe  wit  in  a  manner  receive  their  being,  and  without 
which  no  thought  can  have  a  title  to  either  of  thefe  deno- 
minations ?    It  is  plainly  nothing  but  a  fenfation  of  plea- 
fure from  true  wit,  and  of  ^ifguft  from  falfe,  without  our 
being  able  to  tell  the  reafons  of  that  fatisfaction  or  unea- 
finefs.    The  power  of  exciting  thefe  oppofite  fenfations 
is,  therefore,  the  very  eflence  of  true  or  falfe  wit ;  and 
confequenriy,  the  caufe  of  that  vanity  or  mortification, 
which  arifes  from  one  or  the  other. 

7.  Beauty  of  all  kinds  gives  ©s  a  peculiar  delight  and 
fatisfaction  y  as  deformity  produces  pain,  upon  whatever 
fubject  it  may  be  placed,  and  whether  furveyed  in  an 
animate  or  inanimate  object.  If  iihc  beauty  or  deformity 
belong  to  our  own  face,  {hapc,  or  perfon,  this  pleafure 
or  uneafinefs   is  converted  into  pride  or  humility;,  aa 
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having  in  diis  cafe  all  the  circumftances  requifite  to 
produce  a  perfeft  tranfition,  according  to  the  prefent 
theory. 

It  would  feem,  that  the  very  .efTence  of  beauty  confifts 
in  its  power  of  producing  pleafure.  All  its  efied^s,  there- 
fore, muft  proceed  from  this  circumftance :  And  if  beau- 
ty is  fo  univerfally  the  (uhjtA  of  vanity,  it  is  only  from 
its  being  the  caufe  of  pleafure. 

Concerning  all  other  bodily  accomplifhments,  we  may 
obferve  in  general,  that  whatever  in  ourfelves  is  either 
ufeful,  beautiful,  or  furprizing,  is  an  obje£t  of  pride; 
and  the  contrary,  of  humility.  Thefe  qualities  agree 
in  producing  a  feparate  pleafure  i  and  agree  in  nothing 
clfe. 

.  We  are  vain  of  the  furprizing  adventures  which  we 
have  met  with,  the  efcapes  which  we  have  made,  the 
dangers  to  which  we  have  been  expofed  ^  as  well  as  of 
our  furprizing.  feats  of  vigour  and  aflivity.  Hence  the 
origin  of  vulgar  lying ;  where  men,  without  any  interef(, 
and  merely  out  of  vanity,  heap  up  a  number  of  extraor« 
dinary  events,  which  are  either  the  ii£^ions  of  their 
brain ;  or,  if  true,  have  no  connexion  with  themfelves. 
Their  fruitful  invention  fupplies  them  with  a  variety  of 
adventures ;  and  where  that  talent  is  wanting,  they  ap-* 
propriate  fuch  as  belong  to  pthers,  in  order  to  gratify 
their  vanity:  For  between  that  paffion,  and  the  fenti-* 
ment  of  pleafure,  there  is  always  a  clofe  connexion* 

8.  But  tho'.  pride  and  humility  have  the  qualities  of 
o}ja  mind  apd  body,  that  is,  of  felf,  for  their  nati^'al 
and  more  immediate  caufes ;  we  find  by  experience,  that 
many  other  objefts  produce  thefe  afFe£tions«  We  found 
vanity  upon  houies,  gardens,  equipage,  and  other  exter« 
nal  objefis ;  as  well  as  upon  perfonal  merit  and  accom** 
plifliment^.     This  }iappens  when  external  objects  ac^ 
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quire  any  particular  relation  to  ourfelves,  and  are  aflbcir 
ated  or  connected  with  us.  A  beautiful  &Sk:^  thfi  ocf?^ 
a  well-proportioned  animal  in  a  foreft,  and  indeed^  ^y. 
thing,  which  neither  belongs  nor  is  related  to  us,  has 
xio  manner  of  influence  on  our  vanity ;  whatever  extra- 
ordinary qualities  it  may  be  endowed  with,  and  whatever 
degree  of  furprize  arid  admiration  it  may  naturally  occa-* 
fibn.  It  muft  be  fomeway  aflbciated  with  us,  in  order 
to  touch  our  pride.  Its  idea  mufir  hang,  in  a  manner, 
upon  that  of  ourfelves ;  and  the  tranfition  from  one  to 
the  other  muft  be  eafy  and  natural « 

Men  are'  vain  of  the  beauty  either  of  their  country,  or 
their  county,  or  even  of  their  pariih*  Here  the  idea  of 
beauty  plainly  produces  a  pleafure.  This  pleafure  is  re- 
lated to  pride.  The  objeft  or  caufe  of  this  pleafure  is,' 
by  the  fuppofition,  related  to  felf,  the  obje£t  of  pride, 
Sy  this  double  relation  of  fentiments  and  ideas,  a  tranfi- 
tion  is  made  from  one  to  the  other. 

Men  are  alfo  vain  of  the  happy  temperature  of  the  cli- 
mate, in  which  they  are  born;  of  the  fertility  of  their 
native  foil;  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  wines,  fruits,  orvic- 
taaJs,  produced  by  it ;  of  the  foftnefs  or  force  of  their 
language,  with  other  particulars  of  that  kind*  Thefe 
objefts  have  plainly  a  reference  to  the  pleafures  of  the 
fenfes,  and  are  originally  confidered  as  agreeable  to  the 
feeling,  tafte,  or  hearing.  How  could  they  become 
caufes  of  pride^  Qxcept  by  tneans  of  that  tranfition  above 
explained  f 

There  are  fome>  who  difcover  a  vanity  of  an  oppofite 
kind,  and  affed  to  depreciate  their  own  country,  in 
comparifon  of  thofc,  to  which  they  have  travelled.  Thefe 
perfons  find,  when  they  are  at 'home,  and  furrounded 
with  their  countrymen,  that  the  ftrong  relation  between 
them  and  their  own  nation  is  fhared  with  fo  ihany>  that 
it^  is  in  a  manner  loft  to  them ;  vrhct^zs^  that  dtftant  re^' 
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I;ation  to  a  foreign  country,  which  is  formed  by  their' 
haying  /een  it,  and  lived  in  it,  is  augmented  by  their 
cDnfidering  how  few  have  done  the  fame.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  they  always  admire  the  beauty,  utility,  and  rarity^ 
of  what  they  met  with  abroad,  above  what  they  find  at; 
borne. 

Since  we  can  be  viin  of  a  country,  climate,  or  any 
inanimate  objedt,  which  bears  a  relation  to  us ;  it  is  no- 
wonder  we  fhould  be  vain  of  the  qualities  of  thofe,  who' 
are  conne£l:ed  with  us  by  blood  or  friendfhip.  According- 
ly we  find,  that  any  qualities  which,  when  belonging  to 
ourfelf,  produce  pride,  produce  alfo,  in  a  lefs  degree, 
the  fame  affection,  when  difcovered  in  perfons,  related  to' 
us.  The  beauty,  addrefs,  merit,  credit,  and  honours 
of  their  kindred  are  carefully  difplayed  by  the  proud,  and' 
are  confiderable  fources  of  their  vanity. 

As  we  are  proud  of*  riches  in  ourfelves^  we  defire,  in 
order  to  gratify  our  vanity,  that  every  one,  who  has  any 
connexion  with  us,  fhould  likewife  be  pofieft  of  them, 
and  are  aihamed  of  fuch  as  are  mean  or  poor  among  our 
friends  and  relations.  Our  forefathers  being  conceived 
as  our  neareft  relations  ;  every  one  naturally  affefls  to  be 
of  a  good  family,  and  to  be  defcended  from  a  long  fuc- 

ceifion  of  rich  and.  honourable  anceftors. 

». 

Thofe,  who  boaft  of  the  antiquity  of  their  families,- 
are  glad  when  they  can  join  this  circumftance,  that  their- 
anceftors,  for  many  generations,  have  been  uninterrupted 
proprietors  of  the  fam^  portion  of  land,  and  that  their  fa- 
mily has,  never  changed  its  pofleffions,  or  been  tranf-- 
planted  into  any  other  county  or  province.     It  is  an  ad- 
ditional fubjeft  of  vanity,    when  they  can  boaft,  that 
thefe  pofleffions  have  been  tranfmitted  thro'  a  defcenc, 
compofed  entirely  of  males,    and  that  the  honours  and 
fortune  have  nevier  paffcd  thro'  any  female.    Let  us  en- 
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dicavour  to  explain  thefe  pbaenomena  from  the  fojcgping; 
theory. 

When  any  one  values  bimfelf  on  the  antiquity  of  hia 
family,  the  fubjefls  of  his  vanity  are  not  merely  the  ex- 
tent of  time  and  number  of  anceftors  (for  in  that  refped 
all  mankind  are  alike)  but  thefe  circumftances,  joined 
tp  the  riches  and  credit  of  bis  anceflqrs,  wfiich  are  fup- 
fiofed  tp  refle£t  a  luf^re  on  bimfelf,  upoq  account  of  hi; 
connexion  with  them.  .  Since  therefore  the  paffion  dc-r 
pends  on  the  connexion,  whatever  flrengthens  the  con- 
i^exipn  muft  alfo  epcreafe  the  paiEon,  and  whatever  wea- 
kens  the  connexion  muft  diminifb  the  paffion.  But  ^tis 
evident,  that  the  famenefs  of  the  pofTeffions  muft  ftrengr 
then  the  relation  of  ideas,  arifmg  from  blood  and  kin- 
dfed,  and  convey  the  fancy  with  greater  facility  from  one 
generation  to  another;  from  the  remoteft  anceftors  tp 
their  pofterity,  who  are  botb  their  heirs  and  their  defcend- 
ants.'  By  this  facility,  the  fentiment  is  tranfmitted  more 
entire,  and  excites  a  greater  degree  of  pride  and  vanity. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  traQfrniffion  of  the  ho- 
riours  and  fortune,  thro'  a  fucceflion  of  males,  without 
their  pafling  thro'  any  fehiale.  It  is  an  obvious  quality  of 
human  nature,  that  the  imagination  naturally  turns  to 
whatever  is  important  and  confiderable  j  and  where  two 
pbje£l:$  are  prefented,  a  fmall  and  a  great,  it  ufually  leaves 
the  former,  and  dwells  entirely  on  the  latter.  This  is  the 
reafon,  why  children  commonly  bear  their  father's  namo^ 
and  are  efteemed  to  be  of  a  nobler  or  meaner  birth,  ac- 
cord  in  jg  to  kis  family^  And  tho'  the  mother  ihould  be 
poiTeft  of  fuperior  qualities  to  the  fstther,  as  often  happens^ 
the  general  rule  prevails,  notwithftanding  the  exception, 
according  to  the  do£lrine,  which  ihall  be  explained  afterr 
wards.  Nay,  even  when  a  fuperiority  pf  any  kind  is  fp 
^leat,  or  when  any  other  reafons  have  fuch  an  effed,  as  to 
make  the  children  rather  re;prefent  the  npother'^  familjr 

than 
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tiian  the  father*s,  the  general  rule  ftill  rejai^s  an  efficacj, 
fufiicient  to  weaken  the  relation,  and  make  a  kind  of 
breach  in  the  line  of  anceftors.  The  imagination  run$ 
not  along  them  with  the  fape  facility,  nor  is  able  to  tranf- 
fer  the  honour  a|id  cfedit  ^f  the  anceftors  to  their  pofterity 
of  the  fame  name  ^nd  family  fo  readily,  as  when  the. 
tranfition  is  conformable  to  the  general  rule,  and  pailes 
tW  the  male  line,  from  father  to  fpn,  or  firqm  b^rother  to 
brother. 

9.  But  fropirty^  as  it  gives  U3  the  fidleft  power  and  au-;* 
tjiority  over  any  objedl,  is  the  relation,  which  has  the 
greatefi  influence  on  thefe  paffions*. 

.  Every  thing,  belonging  to  a  vain  man,  is  the  beft  that 
i$  any  where  to  be  found.  His  hoitfes,  equipage,  fur* 
i^iture,  clpaths,  horfes,  hounds,  excel  all  others  in  his 
conceit  \  and  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that^  from  the  leaft 
adyantage.in  any  of  thefe,  he  draws  a  new  fubje£t  of  pride 
and  vanity.  His  wine,  if  you  will  belieye  him,  has  s| 
finer  flavout  than  any  other ;  his  cookery  is  more  eyquir 
fite;  his  table  more  orderly  3  his  fervants  more  expert  f 
the  air,  in  which  he  lives,  more  healthful ;  the  foil,  which 
be  cultivates,  mpre  fertile  5  his  fruits  ripen  earlier,  and  tp 

*  That  property  is  a  fpecies  of  relattM,  which  prodaces  a  connexion  be* 
t|veen  the  perfon  apd  the  ph}t€t  is  evident :  The  imagination  pafles  naturally 
ud  eaiUy  from  the  confideration  of  a  field  to  that  of  the  perfon^  whom  it  be- 
longs to.  It  may  only  be  aiked,  how  this  relation  is  refolveable  into  any  of 
thofe  three,  viz.  eaufaticn,  contiguity  and  refemblance^  which  we  have  affirm- 
ed to  be  the  only  connecting  principles  among  ideas*  To  be  the  proprietor. 
^any  thing  is  to  be  the  fole  perfon,  lyho,  by  the  laws  of  fociety,  has  aiigh^ 
to  difpofe  of  it,  and  to  enjoy  thfB  benefit  of  it.  This  right  has  at  leaft  a  ten- 
dency to  prr.care  the  perfon  the  exercife  of  it ;  and  in  fa£t  does  commonly 
procure  him  that  advantage.  For  rights  which  had  no  influence,  and  never  ' 
tpok  place^  would  be  no  rights  at  all.  Now  a  perfon  who  difpofes  of  an  ob- 
je£t,  and  reaps  benefit  from  it,  both  produces,  or  may  produce,  effeds  on  it, 
and  is  affected  by  it.  Property  therefore  is  a  fpecies  of  eaufaticn.  It  enables 
the  perfon  to  produce  alterations  on  the  objeCi,  and  it  fuppofes  that  his  con- 
4>tioa  is  improved  and  altered  by  it.  It  is  indeed  the  relation  the  mo£t  inte^ 
itiUng  9f  any,  and  occurs  the  moll  frequently  to  the  snind.' 

greater 
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greater  perfeftion:  Stich  a  thing  is  remarkable  for  its 
novelty ;  fuclr  another  for  its  antiquity :  This  is  the  work- 
manffatp  of  a  famous  artift ;  th^t  belonged  once  to  fuch  a 
prince  or  great  man.  All  objefts,  in  a  word,  which  arc 
ufeful,  beautiful,  or  furprizing,  or  are  related  to  fuch, 
may,  by  means  of  property,  give  rife  to  this  paffion. 
Thefe  all  agree  in  giving  pleafure.  '  This  alone  is  com- 
mon to  them  J  and  therefore  muft  be  the  quality,  that  pro- 
duces the  paffion,  which  is  their  common  efFefl.  As 
every  new  inftance  is  a  new  argument,  and  as  the  in- 
Aances  are  here  without  number ;  it  would  feem,  that 
this  theory  is  fufficiently  confirmed  by  experience. 

Riches  imply  the  power  of  acquiring  whatever  is  agree- 
able ;  and  as  they  comprehend  many  particular  objefis  of 
vanity,  neceffarily  become  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  that 
paffion. 

10.  Our  opinions  cf  all  kinds  are  ftrongly  affefted  by 
Jbciety  and  fympathy,  ^nd  it  is  almoft  impoffible  for  us  to 
fupport  any  principle  or  fentiment,  againft  the  univerfal 
confent  of  every  one,  with  whom  we  have  any  friendship 
or  correfpondence.  But  of  all  our  opiniojas,  thofe,  which 
we  form  in  our  own  favour ;  however  lofty  or  prefuming; 
are  at  bottom,  the  fraileft,  and  the  moft  eafily  ihaken  by 
the  contradiftion  and  oppofition  of  others.  Our  great 
concern,  in  this  cafe,  makes  us  foon  alarmed,  and  keeps 
pur  paffions  upon  the  watch  :  Our  confcioufnefs  of  par- 
tiality ftill  makes  us  dread  a  miflake  :  And  the  very  diffi«- 
ipulty  of  judging  concerning  an  objed,  which  is  never  fet' 
^t  a  due  diftance  from  us,  nor  is  feen  in  a  proper  point 
of  view,  makes  us  hearken  anxioufly  to  the  opinions  oi 
others,  who  are  better  qualified  to  form  juft  opinions 
concerning  us.  Hence  that  ftrong  love  of  fame,  with 
which  all  mankind  are  poffeft.  It  is  in  order  to  fix  and 
ponfirm  their  favourable  opinion  of  themfelves,  not  from 
any  original  paffion,  that  they  feek  the  applaufes  of  others/ 

,       And 
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Ancl  wbee  a  mgi^  de&e$  to  Ix)  i^raifed,  it  is  for  the  fiune 
re^ipnb  ths^  a  beauty  is  pleafed  with  furveying  herfelf  in 
a.£|vouml?le  loo]^ing*gIa&,  and  fe$ung  the  refloftion  of  her 

Tho'  it  be  difficult  in  all  points  of  fpeculation  to  dif-* 
tinguiih  a  caufe^  which  encreafes  an  eiieA,  from  one> 
which  folely  produces  it ;  yet  in  the  prefent  cafe  the  phx- 
nomena  feern  pretty  ftrong  and  fatis&dory  in  confirmatioii 
of  the  fore^ing  principle* 

W^  receive  a  much  greater  fatls&dion  from  the  ap- 
probation of  thofe  whom  we  ourfelves  efteem  and  approve 
of,  thiin  of  thofe,.  whocQ  we  contemn,  and  defpife. 

When  eft^m  is  obtained  after  a  long  and  intimate  ac-* 
quaintarKe,  it  gratifies  our  vanity  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  fuf&age  of  thofe,  who  are  fhy  and  backward  m 
giving  praife,  is  attended  with  an  additional  reliih  add 
enjoyment,  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  our  favour. 

Where  a  great  man  is  delicate  in  his  choice  of  favour-  . 
ites,  every  one  courts  with  greater  earneftnefs  his  coun- 
tenance and  protedion, 

Praife  never  gives  us  much  pleafure,  unlefs  it  concur  . 
mth  our  own  opinion,  and  extol  us  for  thofe  qualities,  ia 
which  we  chiefly,  excel. 

Thefe  phaenomena  feem  to  prove,  that  the  favourable 
opimons  of  others  are  regarded  only  as  authorities,  or  as 
confirmations  of  our  own  opinion.     And  if  they  havcf  • 
more  influence  in  this  fubje<£t  than  in  any  other,  iti^ 
eafily  accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjed. 

II.  Thus  few  obje£h,  however  related  to  us,  and 
whatever  pleafure  they  produce,  are  able  to  excite  a  great 
degree  of  pride  or  felfcfatisfaftion ;  unlefs  they  be  alfo 
obvious  to  others,  and  engage  the  approbation  of  the 
fpediators.  What  difpofition  of  mind  fo  defirable  as  the 
peaceful,  refigned,  contented  5  which  readily  fubdaits  tq 

all 
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all  the  diipenfations  of  providence,  and  preferves  a  con- 
ftant  ferenity  amidft  the  greateft  misfortunes  and  diiap- 
pointments  ?  Yet  this  •difpofition,  tho'  acknowleged  to 
be  a  virtue  or  excellence,  is  feldomthe  foundation  of  great 
vanity  or  felf-applaufe  ;  having  no  brilliancy  or  exterior 
luftre,  .and  rather  cheering  the  heart,  than  animating  the 
behaviour  and  converfation.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
many  other  qualities  of  the  mind,  body,  or  fortune ;  and 
this  circumftance,  as  well  as  the  double  relations  above 
mentioned,  muft  be  admitted  to  be  of  confequence  in  the 
pi^odu£lion  of  thefe  paffions. 

A  fecond  circumftance,  which  is  ofconleqOence  in  this 
affair,  is  the  conftancy  and  duration  of  the  obje£t.  What 
is  very  cafual  and  inconftant,  beyond  the  common  courfo 
of  human  aflfairs,  gives  little  joy,  and  lefs  pride.  We 
are  not  much  fatisfied  with  the  thing  itfelf ;  and  arefiill 
lefs  apt  to  feel  any  new  degree  of  felf-fatisfaSion  upon  its 
account.  We  forefee  and  anticipate  its  change ;  which 
makes  us  little  fatisfied  with  the  thing  itfelf:  We  com- 
pare it  to  ourfelves,  wbofe  exiftence  is  more  durable; 
by  which  means  its  inconftancy  appears  flill  greater.  It 
^ems  ridiculous  to  make  ourfelves  the  obje£t  of  a  paffion» 
on  account  of  a  quality  or  pofleffion,  which  is  of  fo  much 
fhorter  duration,  and  attends  us  during  fo  fmall  a  part  of 
our  exiftence. 

A  third  circumftance,  not  to  be  neglefted.  Is,  that  the 
objedls,  in  order  to  produce  pride  or  felf-value,  muft  be 
peculiar  to  us,  or  at  leaft,  common  to  us  with  a  f(?w 
others.  .The  advantages  of  fun-ihine,  good  weather,  a 
happy  climate,  &c.  diftinguifli  us  not  froqi  any  of  our 
'companions,  arid  give  us  no  preference  or  fuperiority. 
The  comparifon  which  we  are  every  moment  apt  to  make, 
prefents  no  inference  to  our  advantage  ;  and  we  ftill  re- 
main, notwithftanding  thefe  enjoyments,  on  a  level  with 
all  our  friends  and  acquaintance. 

As 
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As  health  and  ficknefs  vary  inccflantly  to  all  men,  and 
there  is  no  one,  who  is  folely  or  certainly  fixed  in  either; 
thefe  accidental  bleffings  and  calamities  are  in  a  manner 
feparated  from  us,  and  are  not  confidered  as  a  foundation 
for  vanity  or  humiliation.     But  wherever  a  malady  of  any 
kind  is  fo  rooted  in  our  conftitution,  that  we  no  longer 
entertain  any  hopes  of  recovery,  from  that  moment  it 
damps  our  felf- conceit,  as  is  evidei^t  in  old  men,  whom 
nodiing  mortifies  more  than  the  conAderation  of  their  ag« 
and  infirmities.     They  endeavour,  as  long  as  poffib}e,  to 
conceal  their  blindnefs  and  deafnefs,  their  rheums  and 
gouts ;  nor  do  they  ever  avow  them  without  reluctance 
and  uneafinefs.     And  tho'  young  men  are  not  aihamed  of 
every  head-ach  or  cold  which  they  fall  into ;  yet  no  topia 
is  more  proper  to  mortify  human  pride,  and  make  us  en- 
tertain a  mean  opinion  of  our  nature,  than  this,  that  we 
are  every  moment  of  our  lives  fubje£k  to  fuch  infirmities. 
This  proves,  that  bodily  pain  and  ficknefs  are  in^them-* 
felves  proper  caufes  of  humility  ;  tho'  the  cuftom  of  efti- 
mating  every  thing,  byxomparifon,  more  than  by  its  in-* 
trinfic  worth  and  value,  makes  us  overlook  thofe  cala<^ 
mities,  which  we  find  incident  to  every  one,  and  caufei 
us  to  form  an  idea  of  our  merit  and  charadler,  independent 
of  them.  • 

We  are  aihamed  of  fuch  maladies  as  affeft  others,  and 
arc  either  dangerous  or  difagreeable  to  them.  Of  the  epi- 
Icpfy }  becaufe  it  gives  a  horror  to  every  one  prefent :  Of 
the  itch ;  becaufe  it  is  infe£tiou8 :  Of  the  king's  evil ; 
becaufe  it  often  goes  to  pofterity.  Men  always  confider 
the  fentiments  of  others  in  their  judgment  of  themfelves. 

-  A  fourth  circumftance,  which  has  an  influence  on 
thefe  paffions,  is  general  rules  \  by  which  we  form  a  no* 
tion  of  different  ranks  of  men,  fuitable  to  the  power  or 
riches  of  which  they  are  poflefTed  ;  and  this  notion  is  Qotf 
changed  by  any  peculiarities  of  the  health  or  temper  of 
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the  perfbns,  which  may  deprive  them  of  all  ^njtfymetie 
in  their  pofl^ffions,  Cuftom  readily  carries  us  beyond 
the  juft  bounds  in  our  paffions,  as  wisU  as  in  our  HA*' 
ionings. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  bbferve  on  this  occafon,  that 
the  influence  of  general  ruJes  and  mafxims  on  the  pafSons 
very  much  contributes  to  facilitate  the  efFefts  of  all  the 
principles  or  internal  mechanifm,  which  we   here  ex- 
plain.     For  it  feems  evident,    that,  if  a  perfon  full- 
grown,  and  of  the  fame  nature  with  ourfelves,  were  oft 
a  fudden  tranfportcd  into  our  w'orld,  he  would  be  very 
much  embarrafled   with   every  objeft,    and  would  not 
readily  determine  what  degree^of  love  or  hatred,  of  pride 
or  humility,  or  of  any  other  paffion  fliould  be  excited 
by  it.     The  pajSions  are  often  varied  by  Tery  inconfidera- 
blc  principles  j  and  thefe  do  not  always  play  with  per- 
feSt  regularity,  efpecially  on  the  firft  trial.     But  as  cuf- 
tom  or  pra£i:ice  has  brought  t<>  light  all  theie  principles, 
and  has  fettled  the  juft  value  of  eveiy  thing ;  this  muft 
certainly  contribute  to  the  eafy  produ6lion  of  the  pafJiohs, 
and  guide  us,  by  means  of  general  dftablifhed  rules,  in 
the  proportions^  which  wt  ought  to  obferve  in  prefering 
one  objeft  to  another.     This  remark  may,  perhaps,  fcrve 
to  obviate  difficulties,  that  may  arife  concerning  feme 
caufes,  which  we  here  afcribe  to  particular  paffions,  and 
which  may  be  efteemed  too  refined  to  operate  fo  univer- 
fally  and  certainly,  as  they  are  found  to  do» 

•  *  ■  .  ■ 

S  E  C  T.     IH.  ' 

I.  In  running  over  all  the  caufes,  which  produce  the 
paffion  of  pride  or  that  of  humility ;  it  would  readily 
occur,  that  the  fame  ctrcumftance,  if  tramrferred  ffotA 
ourfelf  to  another  perfon,  would  render  him  the  obje£t 
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of  love  or  hatred,  efteem  or  contempt.  The  virtue, 
gemusy  beauty,  family,  riches,  and  authority  of  otheiss 
beget  favourable  fentiments  in  their  behalf;  and  their 
.vice,  folly,  deformity,  poverty  and  meannefs  excite  the 
contrary  fentiments.  The  double  relation  of  impreffions 
and  ideas  ftill  operates  on  thefe  pailions  of  love  and  ha- 
tred; as  on  the  former  of  pride  and  humility.  What- 
ever gives  a  feparate  pleafure  or  pain,  and  is  related  to 
another  perfon  or  connected  with  him,  makes  him  the 
obje£t  of  our  afFeftion  or  difguft. 

Hence  too  injury  or  contempt  towards  us  is  one  of 
tjie  greateft  fources  of  our  hatred  ;  fervices  or  efteem,  of 
Gur  friendihip. 

2.  Sometimes  a  relation  to  ourfelf  excites  affeftion 
towards  any  perfon.  But  there  is  always  here  implied  a 
relation  of  fentiments,  without  which  the  other  relation 
would  have  no  influence  f. 

A  perfon,  who  is  related  to  us,  or  connefted  with 
us,  by  blood,  by  fimilitude  of  fortune,  of  adventures, 
profeffion,  or  country,  foon  becomes  an  agreeabfe  com- 
panion to  us ;  becaufe  we  enter  eafily  and  familiarly  into 
his  fentiments  and  conceptions:  Nothing  is  ftrange  or 
sew  to  us  :  Our  imagination,  paffing  from  felf,  which  is 
ever  intimately  preijcnt  to  us,  runs  fmoothly  along  thtt 
relation  or  connexion,  and  conceives  with  a  full  fympa- 
thy  the  perfon,  who  is  nearly  related  to  felf.  He  ren- 
ders himfelf  immediately  acceptable,  and  is  at  once  on 
an  eafy  footing  with  us  :  No  diftance,  no  referve  has 
place,  where  the  peifon  introduced  is  fuppofed  fo  clofely 
conne£ted  with  us. 


.  f  The  alfe£tIoD  of  parents  to  children  (eems  founded  on  an  original  in* 
i!iod.  The  aflfc^on  towards  other  relatione  depends  on  the  principles  here 
explained^ 
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Relation  has  here  the  fame  influence  as  cuftom  or  ac^' 
quaintance^  in  ejcciting  aiFedion ;  and  from  like  caufes^ 
The  eafe  and  fatis<a£tion,  which,  in  both  cafes,  attend 
our  intercourfe  or  commerce,  is  the  fource  of  the  friend- 
ibip. 

3.  The  palTions  of  love  and  hatred  are  always  follow- 
ed by,  or  rather  conjoined  with,  benevolence  and  anger. 
It  is  this  conjunftipn,  which  chiefly  diftinguiihes  thefe 
affe£Uons,  from  pride  and  humility.     For  pride  and  hu* 
mility  are  pure  emotions  in  the  foul,  unattended  with 
any  defire,  arid  ndt  immediately  exciting  us  to  afllon. 
But  love  and  hatred  are  iiot  compleat  Within  themfelves, 
nor  reft  in  that  emotion,  which  they  produce  ;  but  czrtf 
the  niind  to  fomething  farther*     Love  is  always  followed 
by  a  defire  of  happinefs  to  the  perfon  beloved,  and  an 
averfion  to  his  mifery :  As  hatred  produces  a  defire  of 
the  mifery,  and  an  averfion  to  the  happinefs  of  the  per«> 
fen  hated.     Thefe  oppoflte  defires  feem  to  be  originally 
and  primarily  conjoined  with  the  pafEons  of  love  and 
hatred*     It  is  a  conftitution  of  nature,  of  which  we  caai 
give  no  farther  explication. 

4.  Compaffion  frequently  arlfes.  Where  there  is  tid 
preceding  efteem  or  friendfhip  ;  and  compaffion  is  an  un-^ 
cafinefs  in  the  fufFerings  of  another.  It  feems  to  fpring 
from  the  intimate  and  ftrong  conception  of  his  fufller- 
ings ;  and  our  imagination  proceeds  by  degrees,  from 
the  lively  idea,  to  the  real  feeling  of  another's  mifery. 

Malice  and  envy  alfo  arife  in  the  mind  without  any 
preceding  hatred  or  Injury  5  tho*  their  tendency  is  ex- 
adlly  the  fame  with  that  of  anger  and  ill-will.  Thtf 
comparifon  of  ourlelVes  with  others  feems  the  fource  of 
envy  and  malice.  The  more  unhappy  another  Is,  the 
ittore  happy  do  w6  ourfelves  appear  in  our  own  coa-< 
ception. 
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5.  The  fimilar  tendency  of  compiiflion  to  thit  df  be- 
nevolence, and  of  envy  to  angcf,  fomij  a  very  dole 
relation  between  thefe  two  fets  of  pai&ons ;  tho'  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  infifted'  on  iWe.  k  is  not  a 
tefemblanee  of  feeling  or  fentiment,  'but^  a  tefemblance 
of  tendency  or  dire&ion.  Its  efFed,  however,  is  the 
fiune,  in  producing  an  aHbciation  of  paffions.  Com* 
paffion  is  ieldom  or  nev^r  felt  without  fome  mixture  of 
tendernefs  or  friendfliip ;  and  envy  is  naturally  accom^ 
panied  with  anger  or  ill  will.  To  defire  the  happinefs 
of  another,  from  whatever  motive^  is  a  good  prep^ative 
to  afie^on :  and  to  delight  in  anotbef*s  mifery  almoft 
unavoidably  begets  aveHion  towards  him* 

Even  where  intereft  is  the  fource  of  our  concern, 
16  i$  connnonly  attended  with  die  fame  confequences. 
A  partner  is  a  natural  objed  of  friendihip;  a  rival  of 
enmity. 

6.  Poverty,  fheannefs,  difappdintment,  produce  (fon- 
tempt  and  difl^ce :  But*  when  theiei  misfortunes  are  very 
great,  or  are  reprefented  to  us  in  very  ftrong  colours, 
they  excite  compaffion,  and  tendernefs,'  ajtid  friendihip« 
How  is  this  contradi£kiun  to  be  accounted  for?  The 
poverty  and  meannefs  of  another,  in  their  common  ap« 
pearance,  gives  us  uneafinefs,  by  a  fpecies  of  impexfeSt 
lympathyi  and  this  uneafinefs  produces  averfK)n  o^  dif«: 
like,  from  the  refemblance  of  fendmeht.  But  when  wm 
enter  more  intimately  into  another's  concerns,  and  wifli . 
for  his  happinefs,  as  well  as  feel  his  mifery,  fri^sndfhip 
or^ood-wiU  arifes,  from  the  fimilar  tendency  of  the 
inclinations* 

7*  In  refpefi^  there  is  a  mixture  of  htMiltty,  with 
the  eftecm .  or  affe^on :  la  cpntempt,  a  mixture  of 
pnde. 

The  amoiotts  paffipn  is  ufuadly  cotnpoutidecl  (y(  ^dx^  - 
placency  in  beauty,  a  bodily  appetite,  and  friendlhip  qx 
.Voh.lU  P  afii^aioPf 
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affe^oiu    The  clo(e  relation  of  thefe  fentimentt  is  vfiy 
obvious,  as  well  as  their  origin  froin  esic^  other,  \f  ^ 
ipeafis  of  that,  relation.    W^e  ther^  nq  o|)|er  ph9:t|CH 
i^enon  to  reconcile  us  to  die  j^refe^t  th^ry,  ^  ^AiK» 
metbinks,  were  fuficient* 

S  E  C  T*     IV. 

1.  The  prefent  theory  of  the  paffion%  ^j)ciid|i  eiMJrely 
on  the  double  relations  of  fentiqi^nts  and  idesis,  and  the 
mutual  affiftance,  which  thefe  relations  kn^.  ^  each 
qlhcr.,^  It  ^.ay  not>  therefore,  be  improper  to  iHuikatc 
thefe  principles  by  fom9  larthei;  inftances. 

2.  The  virtue,  talents,  acoomplifhments,  fuid-  pof-^ 
feffions  of  dthers,  make  us  love  ismd  eftecm  them:  Be- 
cauft?  thefe  pbjeds  excite  a  pleasant  fenfadon,  which  is^ 
related  to  love ;  and  as  they  have  alfo  a  relation  or  con- 
nexion with  the  pcrfop,  this  union  of  ideas  forwaids 
the  umoo,  <>f  feoti^n^nti,  aocording  to  Ae  foregooig  rea- 
foning. 

But  fuppofe,  that  the  per&n,  whom ^e  We,  js  alf^, 
related  to  ^s,  by  Mood,  conntky,  or  fricmfi^iVpi   it  is* 
evident,  that  a  fpecies  of  pnde  Aiuff  alfo  b^  exchcd  by 
fals  adcwnpliflimerits  ahd  ppffi^onsi  tbcre  being  the 
iame  double  relation,  v^^hich  we  have  all  al6h*  infiftcd, 
on.    The  perfon-  is  related  to  uy,  or  there  h  a|i  cafy  tr^^^  * 
fition  of  tiwu'ght"  from  him  to  us  •  and  thj  Veiitjinicfits, 
^cited  by  his  advantages  and  virtues,  are  agreeabjc^  and 
confequently  related  to  pride.      Accordingly  We  find,'' 
that  people  are  naturally  vain  of  the  good  gualitics  or^ 
hjghfortunorof' their  fiienda  and  countrymen*  "^^■•^    * 

.J.  But  it  isobfcrvablc,  that,  if  we  reverfe  the  order 
of  the  paffions,  the  fame  effeft  does  not  follow.  Wc 
pais  c^ily  from  lovt  and  aifeaion  to  pride  and  vanitj^; 
but  net  from  tlip  latter  pafibons  to  the  f9rfflcr^  tho*  all  the 
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relation*  be  the  ihrnef.  We  love  not  thofe  ifebtfed  to  ui 
on  a^cocmt  of  e«kr  own  merit ;  tho'  the;^  are  mtwMy 
\«da  on  accoant  of  omr  merit.  What  iy  the  reafon  oif 
tiii^UfkfclKoi  Tbe^tiranfition  of  the  imagination  to 
^jbrfelves,  fpom  objeAs  related  t^  m^  is  always  very 
eafyi  both  on  account  of  the  rdation,  which  facilitated 
the  traniition,  and  becaufe  we  there  pafs  from  remoter 
obj^e^,  to  thofe  whiqU  are  contiguous.  But  in  paffing 
from  ourfelvea  to  objeds,  related  to  us ;  tho'  the  former 
principle  forwards  the  traniition  of  thought,  yet  the 
latter  oppofes^  it ;  ajad  confequently  thel-e  is  not  the  fame 
eafy  transfufion  of  pai&ons  from  pride  to  love  as^  fsQo^ 
love  to  pride. 

4^  T^«  virtue^  (uvic^^  and  fortune  of  one  man  in^ 
fpU:e  .us  readily?  with  e^eca  alid  affs^ion  fot  another  re* 
laied ,  to  hinu  .The  fon  of  our  friend  iB  naturally  ea* 
titled  to  our  friend(hip;  Th^  kindred  of  a  very  great 
man  value  tbemfelve$9:  and  are  valued  by  others^  on  ac- 
count of  tibat  relation.  The  force  of  the  douUc  relation 
is  here  fully  difplayed. 

t  5«'  The  foHowiftg^  are-infta-nces  of  another  kind,  where 
dto  operation  of  tfaeie  principles  may  ftill  be  difcbvered,. 
Bnvy*  arifcJ  from  a  fiifjctiority  in  others ;  but  it  is  obfer- 
vlible,  .that  it  is  ndt  the  great  difproportion  between  us, 
which  excites  that  pafton,  but  on  the  contrary,  our 
pronffnity. .  A  great;  difproportion  cuts  off  tlve  relatidn 
of  the  idea^f  and^. etcher  keeps  us  from  comparing  our- 
ftlves  with  what .  1%  reniocte  from  us^  or  diminifhcs  tfit 
etftftaof  the  ^empaiifoA. 

A'poet-is'not  apt'to  eYivy  a  pbHolbpfaer,  or  a  poet  of 
a'dMfereht  kind,  of  a  differcht  n«ion,  or  of  a  different 
age.  Airth'efe  differences,  if  they  do  not  prevent,  at 
Idaft '  we'alben  thd  ctmiparifon,    a^d    confequently  the 
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This  too  is  the  rcafon,  why  all  objcfts  appear  great  or 
little,  merely  by  a  comparifon  with  diofe  of  the  iame 
fpecies.  A  mountain  neither  magnifies  nor  dtminifli^  a 
borfe  in  our  eyes  :  But  when  a  Fjubmxsh  and  a  Welsh 
horfe  are  feen  together,  the  one  appears  greater  and  the 
other  lefs»  than  when  viewed  apart* 

From  the  fame  principle  we  may  account  for  that  re* 
mark  of  hiftorians,  that  any  party,  in  a  civil  war,  or 
even  fa£tious  divifion,  always  choofe  to  call  in  a  foreign 
enemy  at  any  hazard  rather  than  fubmit  to  their  fellow- 
dtizens.  Guicciardin  applies  this  remark  to  the 
wars  in  Italy;  where  the  relations  between  the  dif« 
ferent  ftates  are,  properly  fpeaking,  nothing  but  of  name, 
language,  and  contiguity,.  Yet  even  tbefe  relati<His» 
when  joined  with  fuperiority,  by  making  the  comparifon 
more  natural,  make  it  likewife  more  grievous,  and  cauftf 
men  to  fearch  for  fome  other  fuperiority,  which  may  be 
attended  with  no  relation,  and  by  that  means,  may  have 
aJefs  fenfibk  influence  on  the  imagination.  When  we 
cannot  break  the  aflbciation,  we  feel  a  ftronger  deiire  to 
remove  the  fuperiority.  This  feems  to.be  thereaian» 
why  travellers,  tho'  commonly  laviih  of  their  praiies  t9 
the  Chinese  and  Persians,  take  care  to  depreciate 
thofe  neighbouring  nations,  which  may  ftand  upon  a 
footing  of  rivalihip  with  their  native  country* 

6.  The  fine  arts  afford  us  parallel  inftancesw  Should 
an  author  compofe  a  treatife,  of  which  one  part  was 
ferious  and  profound,  another  light  and  humorous ;  ev^ 
one  would  condemn  fo  ftrange  a  mixture,  and  would 
blame  him  for  the  negled  of  all  rules  of  art  and  crltf* 
cifm.  Yet  we  accufe  jiot  Prior  for  joining  his  jtbn^ 
and  Siohmon  in  ^le  fame  volume;  though  that  amiable 
poet  Ivsis  fucceeded  perfedUy  in  the  gaiety  of  the  one,  as 
well  as  ia  the  melancholy  of  Iho  other.    Evea  fuppofe 

the 
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the  reader  Ihould  perufe  thefe  two  cQinpofttions  without 
any  interval,  he  would  feel  little  or  no  difficulty  in  the 
-change  of  the  paffions.  Why  I  but  becaafe  he  ccn- 
fiders  thefe  performances  as  entirely  different;  and  by 
that  break  in  the  fdeas^  b/eaks  the  progrefs  of  the  afFec« 
tions,  and  hinders  the^  one  from  influencing  or  contra* 
dicing  the  other. 

An  heroic  and  burlefque  defign,  united  in  one  picture, 
would  be  monftrous  ;  though  we  place  two  pictures  of 
fo  oppofite  a  chara(^er  in  the  fame  chamber,  and  even 
clbfe  together,  without  any  fcruple.  ^ 

7*  It  needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  eafy 
tranfltion  of  the  imagination  ihould  have  fuch  an  influ- 
ence on  all  the  paffions.  It  is  this  very  circumffance, 
which  forms  all  the  relations  and  connexions  amongft 
obje^.  We  know  no  real  connexion  between  om 
thing  and  another.  We  know  only,  that  the  idea  of 
one  thing  is  aiTociated  with  that  of  another,  an4  that 
the  imagination  makes  an  eafy  traniition  betweto  them» 
And  as  the  eafy  tranfltion  of  ideas,  and  tha^  of  fenti* 
ments  niutually  affift  ^ch  other ;  we  might  beforehand 
cxpeft,  that  this  principle  mufl  h^ve  -%  mi^ty  influence 
on  all  our  internal  movements  and  affe^Uons.  And  ex* 
penence  fuffidently  confirins  the  theory* 

For,  not  to  repeat  a)l  the  foregoing  infbnces :  Sup* 
pofe,  that  I  were  travelling  with  a  companion  through  a 
country,  to  which  we  are  both  utter  flrangersj  it  is 
evident,  that,  if  the  profpetEh  be  beautiful,  the  roads 
agfceable,  and  the  fields  finely  cultivated ;  this  may  ferve 
to  put  me  in  good  humour,  both  with  myfelf  and  kU 
low-traveller.  But  as  the  country  has  no  connexion 
with  nayfelf  or  firiend>  it  can  never  be  the  immediate 
caufe  eith^  of  felf'-vulue  or  of  regard  to  him:    And 
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therefore,  if  I  &>und  pot  the  paiBon  on  fome  eAitt  ob-« 
jcA,  which  bears  to  one  of  us  a  clpfcr  reUtfOB^  nrf 
emotions  are  rather  to  be  confidered  z$  the  bverflowiAgs 
of  an  plevated  or  humane  difpefition,  than  at  an  efta-> 
blilbed  paffioii.  But  fuppofing  the  agreeable  profpeA 
before  us  to  he  furyeycd  either  frpm  his  country-feat  09 
from  mine ;  this  new  connexion  of  ideas  gives  a  n^V 
direction  to  the  ftntimept  of  pleafure,  4icriycd  from  the 
profpeA,  and  r^ifes  the  enaction  of  regard  or  vanity^ 
Recording  to  the  nature  of  the  connection.  There 
is  not  here^  methinl^s,  'much  rooin  fbf  doi|bt  or  dif? 
^culty. 

S  E  C  T,      V. 

J.  It  feeins  evident,  that  reafon,  tn  st  ftrIA  fenfe,  a^ 
fiteaning  the  judgmeht  of  truth  aad  feUhood,  can  never, 
of  itlelf,  be  any  motive  to  the  will^  apd  can  liave  no 
influence^  but  (o  far  as  it  touches^  fome  paffion  or  af-* 
fedion.  Jif/irM  rtlatims  of  ideas  are'khe  objfed  of  cu^ 
riofity,  not  of  volition.  Apd  tkattiti  cf  faSf^  wnere 
they  ar#  njpithcr  good  nor  ev41>  Where  thtey  ^either  ex-  " 
cite  deike  npr  aVerfitn,  are  totally  fndiffierent;  aod 
whe^ier  known  0#  unknown,  Whether  mjftaken  or  ^ 
rightly  appre|iendpl)  caiinof  l^  f egacdef)  as  any  motive 
to  a<Stion. 

«  •  *     •  •  * 

%.  Wb%t}s  cofsmoBly^'in  apopojar  fcfilb,  called  reat 
fon,  zjii  \s  fo  tn«ch  rebommended  in  moral  difcourfes, 
|s  nQthing  b(^  a  general  and  a  ca|m  pa^bn,  whfch  take) 
#  comprehfnfive  aiid  a  djflant  view  of  its  objed,  an^ 
^uatea  the  will,  without  exciting  any  fcnfible  emotion^ 
A  fuan,  we  fay,  is.  diKgcnt  in  his  profcflion  from  rea- 
Ipp  ;  that  is,  from  a  cahn  dcfire  of  riches  and  a  fortune. 
fi  map  adh«rp5  to  jijftfce  fupm  rtafoii-j  that  ia,  from  « 
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ca^m  regard  to  public  good,  or  to  a  character  with  him* 
ielf  and  others. 

3.  The  fan^e  objeSs,  which  recommend  themfelves 
to  reafon  in  this  fenie  of  the  word,  are  alfd  the  objafls 
of  what  we  ^all  paffion,  when  they  are  brought  near  to 
us,  and  acquire  fome  other  advantages,  either  of  exter-' 
nal  Situation,  or  congruity  to  our  internal  tismper  $  lUid 
hy  that  mians,  excite  a  turbulent  and  fenfible  emeftion.- 
£vil,  at  a  great  diftance,  is  avoided,  we  fay,  from  rea-f 
ion ;  Evil,  near  at  band,  produces  averfion,  hori^rt 
fear,  and  k  the  ohjeSt  of  paHiop. 

^  4.  The  common  error  of  meta|>fayficians  has  lain  iif 
afcribing  the  dlreSiori  of  the  wiilentfa-ety  toone  of  thefe 
princi{&s,  and  fappofing  the  odier  to  have  no  faiflu* 
ence.  Men  9ften  ad  knowingly  .^aiiift  their  intereft  t 
It  i$  not  therefore  the,  view  of  ^e  greateft  poffible  good 
which  always  influences  them.  Men  often  coonterad 
a  violent  pafSon,  in  prpfecution  Of  their  diftant  interefts 
and  defigns :  It  is  not  therefore  the  prefent  uneafmefi 
alone,  which  determines  them.  In  general,  we  may 
obferve,  that  both,  thefe  principles  operate  on  the  will  i 
and  wber«  they  are  contrary,  that  either  of  them  pre- 
vails, according  to  the  general  charader  or  prefent 
difpofition  of  the  perfqn.  What  we  csll  Jlrsngtb  fff 
mind,  implies  tbe^  prevalence  of  the  calm  paffions  above 
the  violent  j  though  we  may  eafily  obferve,  that  there 
is  no  perfon  fo  conftantly  poirefTed  of  this  virtue,  as 
never,  on  any  occaflon,  to  yield  to  the  foUicitation  of 
violent  afFedions  and  defires.  From  thefe  variations  of 
temper  proceeds  the  great  difficulty  of  deciding  conj 
cerning  the  future  a£tions  and  refolutions  of  men^ 
where  there  is  any  contrariety  pf  motives  andpaffionSf 
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I.  We  fliaU  here  enumerate  fome  of  thoife  circum<« 
ftan^eS)  which  render  a  paffion  calm  or  violent^  which 
brighten  or  diminiih  any  emotioiK 

It  is  a  property  in  hiunan  nature,  that  any  emotion^ 
ixrbich  attends  a  paffien,  is  eafily  converted  into  it ; 
though  in  their  natures  they  be  originally  different  from, 
and  even  contrary  to  each  other.  It  is  true,  in  order 
to  caufe  a  perfed  union  amongft  paf&ons,  itnd  make  one 
produce  the  other,  there  is  always  required  a  double  re* 
Ution,  according  to  the  theory  above  delivered.  But 
when  two  paffions  are  already  produced  by  their  feparato 
caufes^  ^nd  are  both  prefent  in  the  mind,  they  readily 
mingle  and  unite;  though  they  have  but  oncrelation, 
and  fometimes  without  any.  The  predominant  paffion 
fwallows  up  the  inferior,  and  converts  it  into  itfelf* 
The  fpirits,  when  once  excited,  eafily  receive  a 
thange  in  their  direAion ;  and  it  is  natural  to  Imagine, 
that  this  change  will  come  from  the  prevailing  affec- 
tion- The  ponne£tion  is  in  many  cafes  clofer  between 
any  two  paffions,  than  between  any  paffion  and  indif« 
fisrence. 

When  a  pcrfon  Is  opce  heartily  In  love,  the  little 
&ults  and  caprices  of  his  miftrefs,  the  jealoufies  and 
Quarrels,  to  which  that  commerce  is  fo  fubje^;  hpyir* 
#ver  unpleafai^t  they  be,  and  rather  conneded  with  a^ger 
and  hatred ;  are  yet  found,  in  many  inftai^c^  to  givO 
Additional  force  to  the  prevailing  paffion.  It  is  a  com* 
mon  artifice  of  politicians,  when  they  would  ^SeSt  any 
nerfon  very  much  by  a  matter  of  fad,  of  which  they 
vfit^^  to  Inform  him,  firft  to  el^qte  his  ciinolity  }  delajp 
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A6  long  ^  pofible  the  fatisfyiAg  it ;  ihi  hf  that  fnelfil 
^e  bis  anxiety  and  impatience  to  the  utmoft^  ht(6te 
ihey  give  him  a  fiill  infigbt  into  the  bduiefa.  Tli^ 
ImoW)  that  this  piridlty  will  precipitate  him  iftt6  tht 
paffion,  which  they  purpofe  to  raife^  and  i^ill  ai&ft  th€ 
objed  in  its  influence  on  the  mind.  A  foldier,  ddv&nt« 
ing  to  bitde,  is  naturally  infpired  With  cottrage  and 
Confidence^  when  he  thinks  on  his  friehds  ^d  felloW- 
foldjen ;  and  h  ftruck  with  fear  and  tter6r,  Wh^itt  he 
lefleAs  on  the  enemy*  Whatever  new  emotidn,  there* 
fore»  proceeds  from  the  former^  naturally  encreafes  the 
courage  $  as  the  lame  emotion  proceeding  from  the  latter 
augments  the  fear.  Hence  in  martiid  difcipline^  the  uni* 
^rmity  and  luftre  of  habit)  the  regu};u^i^  of  figure* 
and  motions,  with  all  the  pomp  and  majeft^  of  war, 
encourage  ourfelves  and  our  allies ;  while  the  faune  ob*. 
leSts  in  the  enemy  ftrilce  terror  into  ul,  though  agree* 
able  and  beautiful  in  tfaemfelves. 

.Rope  ii^  in  idfelf,  an  agreeable  paffion,  and  allied  to 
£riendihip  and  benevolence ;  yet  is  it  able  fometimes  t6 
)>Iow  up  anger,  when  that  is  the  predominant  paffion* 
fyis  adSta fufcitat  iras.    Vnc* 

%,  Since  paffions,  however  indep^ent,  are  natu« 
^y  UmnMtd  into  each  other,  if  they  are  both  pre« 
fent  at  the  fame  time }  it  follows,  that  when  good  or 
evil  is  placed  in  fuch  ^  fituation  as  to  caufe  any  parti'* 
tular  emotion,  befides  its  direct  paffion  of  defire  or  aver- 
{on,  that  latter  paffion  muft  acquire  new  force  and 
violence* 

3«  This  often  happens,  when  any  objed  excites  C6n« 
trary  paffions.  For  it  is  obfervable,  that  an  oppofitiott 
ff  paffions  commonly  caufes  a  new  emotion  in  the 
i^\f\p^  and|>r94uce$  i^xe  4lfoi4^  than  the  concurrenee 

of 
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cf  any' two  affe£lions  of  cquid  force,  'tills  nciJlr  femo^ 
tjon  is  eafily  converted  into  th^  pr^dbtnitiant  pSiffioiiy 
snd  in  many  inftances,  is  6b£enred  to  cncreafe  Its  vio^ 
lence,  beyond  the  pitch,  at  \vliicK  it  Wbuld  ha?t  ^r* 
tl/cAy  had  ft  faiet  with  no  ^ppofition:"  Kence  we  na- 
turally deiire  what  is  forbid^  ^nd  often  take  si  pleafur^ 
in  performing  a^onsj  merely  becaufe  they  kft  tthU#<» 
Jit].  The  notion  of  duty^  when  Oppofit^  to  the  paf. 
lions,  'i$  not  always  abk  fd  crvercome  dtem ;  mi  wheh 
it  fails  of  that  tfkSt^  b  apt  tather  to  mcreafe  and  irri- 
gate chem^  by  producing  an  oppofition  in  our  motives 
and  principk»B. 

4.  The  fame  effeft  follows,  whether  the  oppofi* 
tion  arifes  from  internal  motives  or  external  pbftar 
tics.  The  paffion  conftnonly  Requires  new  force  ia 
both  cafes.  The  efiSorts,  which  the  mind  makes  to  fnu 
inount  the  obflacle,  excite  the  fpiritsi  and  enliven  the 
paffion. 

5.  Uncenainty  has  the  fame  eSed  as  c^ppofition, 
•the  agitation  of  the  thought,  the  quick  turns  which 
It  makes  from  one  view  to  another,  the  variety  of  paC- 
fions  which  fucceed  pach  other,  according"  to  the  diffe- 
rent views :  All  theft  produce  an  emii^tion  in  Ae'nridd ; 
and  thi*^  emotion  trahaiufes  itfelf  into  the  prddomihant 
pafion. 

Security^  on  the  contrary,  diminiffies  the  paf&ons, 
The*  mind,  when  left  to  itfelf,  immediately  languifhes; 
Jind  in  ofd^r  to  preferve  its  ardour,  muft  be  every  mo- 
ment fupported  by  a  new  flow  of  paffion.  For  the  fame 
reafon^  defpair,  though' contrary  to  itecurity,  has  alike 
^nflii^nce« 

Nothing  mofe  powerfully  excites  any  afFeaion  Ithaii 
fS  cditceal  fome  part  of  its    obJfeSt,    by  throwing  It 

into 
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{ato  a  kind  of  fliadt,  which^  at  t)^  fame  timft  tM 
U  ihQw»  epOMgb  to  pxepofiefs  us  in  favour  of  the  otye^ 
}eav€f  ftBl  ibm«  work  /or  the  'vmg^ztion*  Befiaes,^  tlriil 
obfcurity  is  always  attended  with  a  kind  of  uncerta^my  } 
the  effort,  which  the  fancy  makes  to  cpmpleat  the 
|dea^  rouzes  the  fpirits,  and  gives  ^n  additional  fprce  to 
thepa$ont 

y.  As  defpair  and  f^curity,  though  contrary^  jiro^^ 
duce  the  fame  %St&$ ;  fo  abfence  is  obferved  tp  havf 
fXWtrary  effe&s,  and  in  different .  circumftances,  either 
encreafes  or  diminiibes  our  affe£Uon.  .  Rochi^fou* 
CAVLT  has  very  well  remarked,  that  abfence  deftn>y« 
weak  paffions,  but  encreafes  ftrong  i  ai  the  lyUid  ex* 
tinguilhes  ^  candle,  but  blows  up  a  fire,.  Long  ab- 
fence naturally  weakens  our  idea,  and  diminiibes  the 
paffipn:  But  where  the  paiSon  is  fo  ftrong  and  lively 
as  to  fupport  itfelf,  the  uneafinefs,  ariiing  from  abfence. 
fsncreafes  the  paiHon,  and  gives  it  new  force  and 
Influence. 

8.  When  the  foul  applies  itftif  to  the  performance 
of  any  adioii,  or  the  conception  of  any  objeft,  tb 
yMch  it  19^  net  accUftomed,  there  •  iff  a  certain  unpli- 
fblenefs  ia  the  laculties,  and  a  diffictdty  of  the  fpirits 
ptQvifig  in  thtfir  ni^  diceflion.  As  this  dificulty  ex^ 
cites  the  fpirits,  it  is  the  fource  of  wonder,  furprize, 
and  of  aTl  the  emotions^  which  arife  from  novelty; 
^(od  |ft  in  itfelf  very  agreeable,^  like  every  thing  whicK 
enlivens  the  mind  to  a  moderate  degree.  But  thougl; 
furpriib  be  agreeable  in  itfel£,  yet  as  it  puts  the  fpirits 
in  agitatjon,  it  not  only  augments  our  agreeable  af« 
jedions,,  but  alfo  our  painful,  according  to  the  foregoing 
principle.  Hence  every  thing,  that  is  •  new,  is  moft 
fdlefiing,  and  gives  us  either  more  pleafure.  or  i^ain, 
^^  wh;it|  ftri£Uy    fpeaking,    ibou}d    naturally    fol- 
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low  from  it.  Wheit  it  ofteii  returns  upon  u$,  the 
novelty  wears  ofF;  the  paffions  fubfide;  the  hurry  of 
the  fpirits  is  over  s  and  we  furvey  the  objed  with  greater 
tranquillity. 

9«  The  imagination  and  afFe&ions  have  a  clofc 
Union  together*  The  vivacity  of  the  former,  givts 
force  to  the  latter.  Hence  the  profped  of  any  plea«- 
fure,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  affe<9:s  us  more 
than  any  other  pleafure,  which  we  may  own  fuperior, 
but  of  whofe  nature  we  are  wholly  ignorant.  Of  the 
one  we  can  form  a  particular  and  determinate  idea: 
The  other,  we  conceive  under  the  general  notion  of 
pleafure. 

Any  fatisfa£tion,  which  we  lately  enjoyed,  and  of 
which  the  memory  is  frefh  and  recent,  operates  on  the 
will  with  more  violence,  than  another  of  which  the 
traces  are  decayed  and  almoft  obliterated. 

A  pleafure,  which  is  fuitable  to  the  way  of  life,  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  excites  more  our  defires  and  ap< 
petites  than  another,  which  is  foreign  to  it. 

Nothing  is  more  arable  of  infufing  any  palEon 
into  the  mind,  than  eloquence,  by  which  objeds  are 
reprefented  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  lively  colouis. 
The  bare  opinion  of  another,  efpecially  when  inforced 
with  pa0ion,  will  caufe  an  Idea  to  have  an  influence  upon 
lis ,  through  that  idea  might  otherwife  have  been  entirely 
iieglefled. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  lively  paffions  commonly  at- 
tend a  lively  imagination.  In  this  refpedl,  as  well  as 
others,  the  force  of  the  paffion  depends  as  much  on  the 

temper  of  the  perfon,  as  on  the  nature  and  iituation  of 
the  obje£t^ 

What 
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What  is  diflanty  either  in  place  or  time^  has  not  equal 
influence  with  what  is  near  and  contiguous. 

«  *  * 

I  pretend  not  here  to  have  exhaufted  this  fubjeft. 
It  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  if  I  have  made  it  ap« 
pear,  that  in  the  production  and  conduft  of  the  paC- 
fioAS,  there  is  a  certain  regular  mechanifm^  which  is 
fufceptible  of  as  accurate  a  difquifitlon^  as  the  laws  of 
motion^  optics,  faydrofbttcs,  or  any  part  of  natural 
philofophy. 
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S  E  C  T  I  O  N     I. 

Of  the  General  Principles  of  Morals. 

DISPUTES  with  perfons,  pcrtinacioufly  obftl- 
nate  in,  their  principles,  are»  of  all  others,  the 
moft  irkfome ;  except,  perhaps,  thofc  with  per- 
fons, intirdy  difingcnuous,  who  really  4a  not  believe  the 
jopinion  Aey  defend,  but  engage  in  theicoptroverfy,  from 
afefiation,  from  a  fpirit  of  oppofuion,  or  ii*om  a  defire 
rf  lowing  wit  and  ingenuity,  fuperior  .to  die -reft  of 
manlund.    The  fame  blind  adhererico.  to  their  own  at- 
niments  is  to  be  expe£tcd  in  both }  tbeijimc  cohtempt  of 
their  antagonifts ;  and  the  fame  paffiopate  vehemence,  in 
inforcing  fophiftry  and ,  falfehood.    And  as  reafoning  is 
not  the  fource,  whence  either  difputant  detiwa  his  tenets-j 
'tis  in  vain  to  expea,  that  any  logic,  which  fpeaks  not 
to  the  affcaions,  will  ever  engage  him  to  embrace  founder 

prmciples, 

Thofc  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  diftinc- 
tioBs,  may  be  Tanked  among  the  difingcnuous  difputants  j 
nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  any  human  creature  could  ever 
fcrioully  believe,  that  all  charafters  and  »aions  wer« 
alike  intitled  to  the  affcftion  and  regard  of  every  one. 
The  difference,  which  nature  has  placed  between  one 
man  and  another,  is  fo  wide,  and  this  different  is  ftUl 
fo  much  farther  widened,  by  education,  example,  and 
habit,  that  where  the  oppofite  extremes  come  at  once 
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under  our  apprehenfioiii  there  is  no  fcepticifm  fo  fcrupa- 
lous,  and  fcarce  any  aflurance  fo  determined,  as  abfo- 
dntdjT  to  deny  all  diftindion  between  them.  Let  a  man's 
infei^bility  be  ever  fo  great,  he  muft  often  be  touched 
withtheimagesof  RIGHT  and  WRONG;  and 
let  his  |>rejudiee8  be  ever  fo  obfbnace,  he  muftnobferve, 
chat  ^tkfers  are  (iifceptibte  of  like  impfeffions.  The 
only  way,  therefore,  of  converting  an  antagonift  of  this 
kind,  is  to  leave  him  to  himfelf.  For,  finding  that  no 
body  keeps  up  the  controverfy  With  liim,  *ds  prc/b^leie  1 
will,  at  laft,  of  himfelf,  from  mere  wearinefs,  come  over 
tp  the  fide  of  common  (enfe  and  refrfbn. 

.  There  has  been  la  controverfy  ftaited  of  lite,  m#ck 
hetter  wordi  examination,  ccMerniflg  'die  ^neral  foun* 
-Nation  of  M-O  R  A  L  S ;  whether  'they  aire  tterhisd  ftdki 
REASON,  or  from  S£NTIM£KT^  <w«Miftf 
-we  attain  the  fcoiowkge  of  them  byra^dHOi  of  iigUmiat 
'and  indiifiion,  or  by  an  inimeiiiatc;ieeUfig  aod'finftrlfH 
ternal  deiife';  whedKr,  like  bO  found  jud^jaient  oF'tnich 
^inA  gdibfaood,  ^Anty  fhould  be  &e  "Ame  €6  ^^ycry^raiMiiI 
ihtell^ent  being  ^  or  whedier,  lite  etie  peioqitiui^f 
beauty  and  difotmity,  '^hey  zit  founds  ihtirely  'on  ^ 
fmrticnfair  &hf k  jand  conftimtldn  of  thehumsn'Tpedei. 

^  The  ahtielitt^ffofophers,'  tho*  thisy  o'fteh  iffirini.  &At 
Virtueis  nbfhmg-'but  conformity  to*reafoh,  'yetjin'gfenfe- 
ral,  feem  to  confider  morals  as  deriving  their iiidflertdc 
Aoin  iaffe^airi  Sentiment.  On  the  othef  ]miii^S\^iin<^ 
dem  inquires,  tbo-  they  alfo  tdlk^muclh  Of  ft[e^bea«ey'^f 
•irirtue,  and  deformity  of  Vice,  y^t  have  comm^mly  ett- 
tdeavoured  to  'accodHt  for  th^fe  diftih£):iOns  'by  niimphy- 
fical  reafonittgs,  andtby'dediiaionsffcttn«hefti6ft'ibftraa 
'principles  of  human  underftaddihg.  Sbth  confufion  ttipi- 
led' in  the(e  fubjeAs,  that  an  bi^ofitioh  of  the  grttiSft 
konfequence  could  prevail  between  ohc^^rifeh  ilrtd-lim)- 
Aer,  and  even  in  the  pmts  almoftof  each  individual  (y^ 
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ilem ;  and  yet  i\o  body,  till  very  lately^  was  evejc  fenftbje 
of.  iti  The  eleg^ht  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  firft  gay« 
occafion  to  r^m^rk  this  diftindion,  and  who,  in  general, 
adhered  to' the  principles  pf  the  ^ntientsj  13  not,  himfeif^ 
^tirel'y  free/rpm  the  fame  confuf^n. 

It  tnuft  be  ackiiowleged,  that  both  fides  of  the  queftion 
afe  fufceptible  <^  fpeciotis  arguments^     Moral  diAinc- 
tiom^  it  oiay^be  faid,  <ai:^  difcernibfe  by  pure  hafin:  J£lfe^ 
Vffaence  .the  many  difputiss  that  reign  jn  combon  jife,  as 
well^as^iin  phijoibphy/  with  regard  to  this  fubje6t:   Thd 
iong  chaio^of -proofs  often  produced  on  both  fides;  the 
-mEamplesoiMl,  the  authodties  appealed  to,  tbeaiialogiips 
^co^)loyfid,:Cbe  fallacies. 'dptefted,  the  infi^iiieqces  dtawji^ 
fuid.theieiMeraLxoftclufiipns  adjufted  i<x  .tMr  proper  prjn* 
'dpics.  .  TiuthJs.difputable,;  not  tafte-:   What  QjU^bs  |rk 
the.  ^aliuie.  of  .things  M.  the  ^aodard  .of  jOur  judgrnent; 
what  cadi  Jnan.  feels  within  himfdf  is  tbefiandard  9f  f<w- 
.toneot. '  Propofitipn^  .in  geometry  may  be  proved,  tj* 
< Aqnis  in.  phy fics.  nit|y  i  be :  jcoqtroverted  ;   but  the  harmony 
of  vexfe,  dieitemkraefs^of  ipai&ofi,  the  brilUiiiKy  of  wit, 
itimft  give  immediate  pleafune*    No  man  reafons  concerjo- 
ing  another's  beauty ;  but  frequently/ concerfiing  the .  jnT- 
ticejor  injiiftice.of  his  adions.     }n  every  crinUnal  .tri^i 
the  firft  obje&  of  the  prifoner  is  to  dijprpve  the  fj»£ts  al- 
leged, and  d^y  .the  a£lions  imputed  to  him  :    The  k- 
^ond'to  prpve,  .that  even  if  thefe  anions  were  real,  they 
pught.be  J uAiiied,  as  innocent  and  lawful.     HTis  con- 
..feJDTedly  by  dedudions  of  the  undcrflanding,  that  thq  firft 
point  is  afcertained  :    How  can  we  fuppofe  that  a  dif- 
ferent faculty  of  the  mind  is  employed  in  fixing  tie 
other  ? 

Gn  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  would  refolve  all  moral 

determinations  into  fentiment^    may  endeaf  our  to  iho^, 

that  'tis  impolKble  for  reafon  ever  to  draw  conclufions  d 

jjjis  nature.     To  virtue,  fay  they, 'it  belongs  to  be  tfw/- 
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obUj  and  vice  odieus.  This  forms  their  very  nature  or 
eflence.  But  can  reafon  or  argumentation  diftribute  tbefe 
'  different  epithets  to  any  fubje^,  and  pronounce  before- 
hand, that  this  muft  produce  love,  and  that  hatred  i  Or 
what  other  reafon  can  we  ever  affign  for  tbefe  affedions, 
but  the  original  fabric  and  formation  of  the  human  mind, 
which  is  naturally  adapted  to  receive  them  i 

The  end  of  all  moral  fpeculations  is  to  teach  us  oor 
du^ :  and,  by  proper  reprefentations  of  the  deformity  of 
vice  and  beauty  of  virtue,  beget  correfpondent  habits, 
and  engage  us  to  avoid  the  one,  and  embrace  the  o^^ . 
But  is  thb  ever  to  be  expe&ed  from  inferences  and  con- 
clufions  of  the  underftanding,  which  of  themfelves  have 
no  hold  of  die  afieftions,  nor  fet  in  motion  the  adive 
powers  of  men  i  They  difcover  troths :  But  where  the 
tmths  which  they  difcover  are  indifierent,  and  b^et  no 

,  defire  or  averfion,  they  can  have  no  influence  on  conduA 
and  behaviour.  What  is  honourable^  what  is  &ir,  Tidut 
is  becoming,  what  is  noblc>  what  is  generous,  takes  pof- 

•  feffion  of  the  heart,  and  animates  us  to  embrace  and 
maintain  it*    What  is  intelligible,  what  is  evident,  what 

'  is.  probable,  what  is  true,  procures  only  the  cool  afleat 
of  the  underftanding ;  and  gratifying  a  fpeculative  cuimk 
fity  puts  an  end  to  our  refearches. 

Extingulfh  all  the  warm  feelings  and  prepofieffions  in 
favour  of  virtue,  and  all  difguft  or  averfion  againft  vice: 
Render  men  totally  indifferent  towards  thefe  diftinflioos ; 
and  morality  is  no  longei'  a  practical  ftudy,  nor  has  any 
tendency  to  regulate  our  lives  and  anions. 

Thefe  arguments  on  each  fide  (and  many  more  might 
be  produced)  are  fo  plaufible,  that  I  am  apt  to  fufped, 
they  niay,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  be  folid  and  fa- 
fa^ory,  and  that  reafon  znd  fentiment  concur  in  almoft  all 
moral  determinations  and  conclufions.  The  final  fen-^ 
tence,  'tis  probable,  which  pronounces  characters  and 

a£tions 

s 
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a£l:ion8  amiable  or  odious,  praife-worthy  or  blameable ; 
that  which  ftamps  on  them  the  mark  of  honour  or  infa- 
my,  approbation  or  cenfure ;  that  which  renders  morality 
an  adive  principle,  and  conftitutes  virtue  or  happinefs, 
and  vice  or  mifery  :  'Tis  probable,  I  fay,  that  this  final 
fentence  depends  oh  fome  internal  fenfe  or  feeling,  which 
nature  has  made  univerfal  in  the  whole  fpecies.  For 
what  elfe  can  have  an  influence  of  this  nature  ?  But  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  fuch  a  fentiment,  and  give  a 
proper  difcemment  of  its  objeift,  *tis  often  neceflary,  we 
£nd,  that  much  reafoning  (hould  precede,  that  nice  dif* 
tinfUons  be  made,  juft  conclufions  drawn,  diftant  com-* 
parifons  formed,  complicated  relations  examined,  and  ge« 
neral  fzSts  fixed  and  afcertained.  Some  fpecies  of  beauty, 
efpecially  the  natural  kinds,  on  their  firft  appearance, 
command  oiu:  afFe£bion  and  approbation  i  and  where  they 
fail  of  this  eiFed,  'tis  impoffible  for  any  reafoning  to  re- 
drefs  their  influence,  or  adapt  them  better  to  our  tafte 
and  fentiment.  ^  But  in  many  orders  of  beauty,  particu* 
larly  thofe  of  the  finer  arts,  'tis  requifite  to  employ  much 
reafoning,  in  order  to  feel  the  proper  fentiment}  and  a 
hlfc  reliih  may  frequently  be  corrected  by  argument  and 
reflection.  There  are  juft  grounds  to  conclude,  that 
moral  beauty  partakes  much  of  this  latter  fpecies,  and 
demands  the  afliftance  of  our  intell^ectual  faculties,  in 
order  to  give  it  a  fuitable  influence  on  the  human  mind. 

But  though  this  queftion,  concerning  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  be  extremely  curious  and  important,  'tis 
needlefs  for  us,  at  prefent,  to  employ  farther  care  in  our 
refearches  concemidg  it*  For  if  we  can  be  ib  happy,  ia 
the  courfe  of  this  inquiry,  as  to  difcover  the  true  origin 
of  morals,'  it  will  then  eafily  appear  how  far  either  fenti- 
*ment  or  reafon  enters  into  all  determinations  of  this  na- 
ture *•    In  order  to  attain  this  purpofe,   we  (hall  en- 

9  SC9  Appen4ix  firft* 
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;  j;  ^ '  rfpavotxr  to  follow  a  very  fimple  method :   We  (hall  ana- 

lyze that  complication  of  mental  qualities,  which  form 
what,  in  common  life,  we  call  pERsoNAt  Merit  :  We 
fhall  confider  every  attribute  of  the  mind,  which  renders 
^  man  an  objefl:  either  of  efteeln  and  affeftion,  or  of 
hatred  and  contempt;  every  habit  or  fentiihent  or  fa- 
culty, which,  if  afcribcd  to  any  perfort,  implies  either 
ptzik  or  blame,  and  may  enter  into  any  panegyric  or 
iatirc  of  his  cbarader  and  manners.  The  quick  fenfibi- 
Irty  on  this  head,  which  is  fo  Unii^erfkl  atnong  mankind, 
gives  a  philofopher  fufiicient  afliirance  that  he  can  nevet 
bo  confiderably  miftaken  in  framing  the  catalogue,  or  incur 
jfny  danger  of  mifplacing  the  obje£b  of  his  contempla- 
tion :  He  need  only  enter  into  his  own  breaft  for  a  mo? 
ment,  and  confider  whether  or  not  he  would  defire  to 
have  this  or  that  quality  afcrlbed  to  him,  and  whether 
fjich  dr  fuch  an  imputation  would  proceed  from  a  friend 
pr  an  enemy.  The  very  naturd  of  language  guides  u^ 
almoft  infellibly  in  forming  a  judgment  pf  this  /iature| 
and  as  every  tongue,  pofleffes  one  fct  pf  words  which  are 
taken  in  a  good  fenfe,  and  another  ill  the  oppofite,  the 
leaft  acquaintance  with  the  idipm  fuffices,  without  any 
rtafoning,  to  direft  us  in  cojlefting  and  arranging  the 
^ftimable  or  blameable  qualities  of  men.  The  only  obr 
jt&:  of  reafoning  is  to  difcdver  the  circumftances  on  both 
fides  which  are  common  to  tfeefe  qualities ;  to  obfervc 
that  particular  in  which  the  eBSkriMe  qualities  agree  on 
the  one  hand^  and  the  blameable  on  the  other;  and 
from  thence  tb  reach  the  foiiridafcion  6f  ethics,  and  find 
thofe  univerfal  principles,  from  whith  all  cfenfiire  or  ap* 
probation  is  trttiqiately  derived.  As  tbjs  is  a  qu^lHon  ef 
h&y  not  of  abffara^  fcience^  we  can  only  exptSt  fuccefs* 
by  following  tbeexpetimeiltal  method,  and ideducing ge- 
neral maxima  from  a  compariibn.of  particular  inflancEs. 
The  other  fcientifical  mctl^od,  where  a  general  abflraS 
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principle  is  firft  eftabliflied,  and  is  afterwards  branched, 
cut  into  a  variety  of  inferences  and  conclufions,  may  be 
more  perfect  in  itfelf^  but  fuits  lefs  the  iniperfedion  of 
human  nature,  and  is  a  common  fource  of  illufion  and 
miftake  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  fubjeds.    Men  arc 
^ow  cured  of  their  paifioii  for  hypothefes  and  fyftems  in 
natural  philosophy,  and  will  hearken  to  no  arguments 
but  thofe  derived  from  experience.     'Tis  full  time  tha^ 
they  Ihould  attempt  a  like  reformation  in  all  moral  dif- 
quifitions  $  aixd  reje£l  every  fyftem  of  ethics,  however  r 
fubtile  or  ingenious^  which  is  not  founded  on  h&  and 
obfervation. 

We  i^all  begin  our  enquiry  on  this  heitd  by  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  focial  virtues,  benevolence  and  juftice* 
The  explication  of  them  will  probably  give  us  an  open* 
ing  by  which  the  otUbrs  may  be  accounted  for. 
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Of  Benevolence. 


P    A    R    T       L 

TH  E  R  £  is  a  principle,  fuppofed  to  prevail  among 
many,  which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  all  vir- 
tue or  moral  fentiment ;  and  as  it  can  proceed  from  no* 
thing  but  the  rooft  depraved  difpofition  $  fo  in  it$  turn  it 
t^nds  ftill  further  to  encourage  that  depravity.  This 
principle  i^,  that  all  benevoknce  is  mere  hypocrify,  friend- 
ihip  a  cheat,  public  fpirit  a  farce,  fidelity  a  fnare  to  pro* 
€ttre  truft  and  confidence  \  and  that  while  all  of  us,  at 
the  bottom,  purfue  only  our  private  intereft,  we  wear 
thef^  fair  difguifes,  in  order  to  put  others  off  their  guard|» 
and  expofe  them  the  more  to  our  wiles  and  machina* 
tions.  What  heart  one  muft  be  poilefled  of  who  pro- 
felTes  fuch  principles,  and  who  feels  no  internal  fenti- 
ment that  belies  fo  pernicious  a  theory,  'tis  eafy  to  ima- 
gine :  And  alfo,  what  degree  pi  affeSion  and  benevo- 
lence he  can  bear  to  a  fpecies,  whom  he  reprefents  under 
iuch  odious  colours,  and  fuppofes  fo  little  fufceptible  of 
gratitude  or  any  return  of  affe6lion.  Or  if  we  will  not 
afcribe  thefe  principles  wholly  to  a  corrupted  heart,  we 
muft,  at  leaft,  account  for  them  from  the  moft  carelefs 
and  precipitant  examination.  Superficial  reafoners,  in- 
deed, obf^rving  many  falfe  pretences  agiopg  mankind, 

and 
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Bnd  feeling,  perhaps,  no  very  ftrong  refiraint  in  deir 
own  difpoiition,  might  draw  a  general  and  a.  haftjc  coiu 
clufion,  that  all  is  equally  corrupted,  and  that  men,  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  animah,  and  indeed  from  all  other 
fpecies  of  exiftence,  admit  of  no  degrees  of  good  or  bad, 
but  are,  in  every  inftance,  the  tame  creatures,  ui^^r  dit 
ferent  difguifes  and  .appearances. 

There  is  another  principle,  fomewhat  reiembling  the 
former ;  which  b9s  been  n^^uch  i«i|6:ed  on  by  philofo- 
phers,  and  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  a  fyftem ; 
that  whatever  afFe£lion  one  may  feel,  or  imagine  he  feels 
for  others,  no  paflion  is,  oT  can  bo  difmtereft^ ;  that  the 
moft  generous  friendfhip,  however  fincere,  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  felf-tove;  and  that,  even  unkiKWtt  to  ourfelves, 
we  feek  CMily  our  own  gratifieatien,  while  we  appear  Iba 
moft  deeply  engaged  in  fcbemes  for  the  liberty  and  kzp^ 
finth  of  m»kind.  By  a  turn  of  imagination,  by  a  re- 
finement of  re&dion,  by  an  endiufi^im  of  paffon^  we 
fecm  to  take  part  in  the  inter^^  of  others,  and  iqi^iiv 
ourftlves  divefted  of  all  felfifh  confiderations :  But,  at 
bottom,  the  moft  generous  patriot  and  moft  niggaidiy 
mifer,  the  brav^  hpto  and  mcA^al]^  coward,  have, 
^  every  adion,  an  equal  regard  to  th^tr  own  happtne6 
and  welfare. 

Whoever  concludes,  fronpi  thp  feemixig  tendenj^y  of  tbi5 
ppinion,  that  thofe,  who  make  profe%n  of  it,  cannot 
poffibly  fj&el  the  true  fentiment?  of  bpnevolence,  or  have 
?ny  regard  fof  genuine  virtue,  W|B  often  find  himfelf^ 
In  pra^ice^  very  much  mift^en.  Probity  and  honour 
were  ftp  ftrapgprs  tq  EpicuRUs  and  his  fed,  Atti- 
cus  and  Horace  fecm  to  have  enjoyed  frpm  nature, 
and  cultivated  by  refleftiqn,  as  generous  and  friendly  dif- 
pofitions  as  any  difciple  of  the  auft^rer  fchools.  An4 
among  the  moderns,  Hobbcs  and  Locke,  who  mainf 
tained  the  ielfiih  fyftem  qf  morals,  If^d  moft  irreproach^ 
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lives ;  tho'  the  former  lay  aot  under  anjr  refttaint 
pf  religion,  which  might  fupply  tl)e  defers  of  his  phir 
lofophy. 

An  EpicuREAif  or  a  Hobbist  readily  allows,  that 
tliere  is  fuch  a  dung  as  friendfliip  in  the  world,  withottt 
llypocrify  or  di%uife  ^  tho'  he  may  attempt,  by  a  ]^iio-> 
fopbical  chymiftry,  to  refolve  Ae  elements  of  this  paf- 
(km,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  into  thofe  of  another,  and  ex- 
plain every  affeSion  to  be  felf-love,  twifted  and  mouldedy 
by  a  particular  turn  of  imagination,  into  a  variety  of 
^pearances.     But  as  the  fame  turn  of  imagination  pre- 
vails not  in  every  man,  nor  gives  the  fame  firedion  to 
the  original  pai&on  ;  this  is  fuiEcient»  even  according  to 
tJje  felfiih  fyftem,  to  make  the  wideft  difference  in  hu- 
Bian  characSiers,  and  denominate  one  man  virtuous  and 
humane,  another  vicious  and  meanly  interefted,    I  ef^eem 
the  man,  whofe  felf-love,  by  whatever  means,  is  fo  di- 
reeled  as  to  give  him  a  con<?ern  for  others,  and  render 
Wm  ferviceable  to  fociety :  As  I  hate  or  deQpife  Jiim,  who 
has  no  regard  to  any  thing  beyond  his  own  gn^tificatiqn^ 
^d  enjoyments.    In  vain  would  ypu  fuggeft,  that  thefe 
^arafters,  thb'  feemingly  oppofite,  are,  at  bottom,  the 
fjime,   and  tliat  a  very  incofrfiderable  turn  of  thought 
fprms  the  whole  difference  between  thepi,     Each  cha- 
racter, notwithftanding  thefe  incc5iKderable  differences, 
appears  to  me,  in  prs^6tice,  pretty  d  arable  and  untranfmu- 
table.     And  I  find  not  in  this,  more  than  in  other  fub- 
jefls,  that  the  natural  fen^ments^  ariling  from  the  gene- 
ral appearances  of  things,  are  eafily  deftroyed  by  fubtile 
refle£tlons  concerning  the  minute  origin  of   thefe  ap- 
pearances.    Does  not  the  lively,   chearful.  colour  of  a 
p^untenance  infpire  note  with  complacency  and  pleafure  $ 
even  though  I  Jearn  from  philofophy,  that  all  difference 
pf  complexion  arifes  from  the  moft  minute  differences  of 
^jc^efs*  ifi  xhm  iff^  ipi^ute  parts  of  the  fkin  s  by  inean$ 

of 
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of  which  a  fuperiicies  U  qualified  to  refleA  one  of  tire 
original  colours  of  light,  and  abforb  the  others  ? 

But  tfao'  the  queftion,  concerning  the  univerfal  or  par- 
tial felfiflinefs  of  man,  be  not  fo  material,  as  is  ufually 
imagined,  to  morality  and  pra^itce,  it  is  certainly  of  conw 
fequence  in  the  fpeculative  fcience  of  human  nature,  and 
is  a  proper  objed  of  curiofity  and  inquiry.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  be  improper,  jn  this  place,  to  beftow  a  few 
reflexions  upon  it  *« 

The  moft  obvious  obje£Hon  to  the  feliiih  hypothelis. 
Is,  that  as  it  is  contrary  to  common  feeling  and  our  moft, 
unprejudiced  notions  ;  there  is  required  the  higheft  ftretch 
of  philofophy  to  efiablifb  fo  extraordinary  a  paradox. 
To  the  moft  carelefs  obferver,  there  appear  to  be  fuch 
difpofitions  as  benevolence  and  generofity;  fuch  aifec* 
tions  as  love,  friendfhip,  compaffion,  gratitude.  Thefi: 
fentiments  have  their  caufes,  eiFeds,  obje&s,  and  opera- 
tions, marked  by  common  language  and .  obfervation, 
and  plainly  diftinguiflied  from  thofe  of  the  felfiih  paf- 
lions.  And  as  this  is  the  obvious  appearance  of  things, 
it  muft  be  admitted  ;  till  fome  hypothefis  be  difcovered, 
which,  by  penetrating  deeper  into  human  nature,  may 
prove  the  former  afFefiions  to  be  nothing  but  modifica- 
tions of  the  Iatter»  ^AU  'attempts  of  this  kind  have  hi- 
therto proved  fruitlefs,  and  feem  to  have  proceeded  In- 

*  Benevolence  nttufally  divides  into  two  kindi,  Wat  geurtJ  xrA  particMUr^ 
The  firft  is,  where  we  have  no  friendfliip  or  cQnnexion  or  efteem  for  the 
perfon,  but  feel  only  a  general  fympathy  with  )^m  or  a  compaffion  for  his- 
painty  and  a  congratulation  with  his  pleafores.  The  other  fpedes  of  bene* 
▼olence  is  founded  on  an  opinion  of  virtue,  on  fervlces  done  us,  or  on  Ibme 
particular  connexions.  Both  thefe  fentiments  moft  be  allowed  real  in  homan 
n«iture ;  but  whether  they  will  refolve  into  fome  nice  coofideiadons  of  felf- 
lovCy  is  a  queftion  more  curious  than  important.  The  former  fentimeoti 
ufix.  that  of  general  benevolence^  or  humanity,  or  fympathy,  we  (ball  have 
occafion  frequently  to  treat  of  in  the  coarfe  of  this  inquiry  j  and  I  afibme  it 
as  real,  fropi  generaji  experience^,  wit|iottt  any  other  protf. 
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tirely  from  that  love  o(  JimpUcUy^  which  has^:  ba?n  the 
fource\of  much  falfe  jneafoning  in  philofopby.  I  (hall  not 
here  enter  inc*  any  detail  on  the  prefent  fubje£):, .  Many 
^ble  philofophers  have  ihown  the  infufficiency  of  thefe 
fyftems.  And  I  lhall  take  for  granted  what,  I  believe, 
the  fmalleft;  reflediton  will  make  evident  to  every  ioipar- 
tial  inquirer. 

But  the  nature  of  the  fubje£):  fiu'nifhes  the  ftrongeft 
'  prefump0pn,  that  no  better  fyftem  will  ever,  for  the  fu* 
ture,  be  invented,  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
-  die  benevolent  from  the  felfiih  aiFeAions,  and  reduce  all 
•  the  various  emotions  of  the  human  mind  to  a  perfe(9:  fim« 
plicity*     The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  in  this  fpecies  of  phi- 
lofbphy  as  in  phyfics.     Many  an  hypothefis  in  nature, 
contrary  to  firft  appearances,  has  been  found,  on  more 
accurate  fcrutiny,  folid  and  fatis(a£k>ry.     Inftances  of 
this  kind  are  fo  frequent,  that  a  judicious,  as  well  as 
witty  philofopher  *,  has  ventured  to  affirm,  if  there  be 
more  than  one  way,  in  which  any  phaenomenon  may  be 
,  produced,  that  there  is  a  general  prefumption  for  its  arif-* 
ing  from  the  caufes  which  are  the  leaft  obvious  and  fami- 
liar.   But  the  prefumption  always  lies  on  the  other  fide, 
in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  origin  of  our  paffions, 
and  of  the  internal  operations  of  the  human  mind.    The 
fimpleft  and  moft  obvious  caufe,  which  can  there  be  af- 
figned  for  any  phenomenon,  is  probably  the  true  one. 
When  a  philofopher,  in  the  explication  of  his  fyftem,  is 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  very  intricate  and  refined 
reflexions,  and  to  fuppofe  them  elTential  to  the  production 
of  any  paffion  or  emotion,  we  have  reafon  to  be  ex- 
tremely on  our  guard  againft  fo  fallacious  an  hypothefis. 
The  affe6tions  are  net  fufceptible  of  any  impreflion  from 
the  refinements  of  reafon  or  imagination  ;  and  'tis  always 
found,  that  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  latter  faculties, 
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neceflSufily,'  from  die  narrow  capacity  of  the  human  Inin^, 
deftroTS  all  eftivity  in  the  former.  Our  predotoiitiant 
motive  or  intention  is^  indebd,  frequently  concealed  from 
ourTelvesy  when  it  is  niingled  and  confounded  with  odier 
motives*which'the  mihd,  from  vanity  or  feif-conceit,  is 
defirout  v(  fuppofmg  more  prevalent-:  But  tbei«  is  no 
inftance)  that  a  concealment  of  this  nature  has  evtf 
arifen  from  the  abftrufenefs  and  intric9K:y  of  the  motive* 
A  man,  who  has  loft  a  iirieod  and  p^troi^^.m^y  .fkvsft 
himklfj  that  all  htsjgrief  ariiesfrooargeneroufi  feotiirifintB, 
without  any .  mixture  .0f  narrow  qtrhmrffiqi  ^ae^^f^- 
ttcns :  But  a  man,  diat  grieves,  for  a  ri^luabk  #i«^ 
wirho  seeded  his. paUonage  and  protections  (how  can  |we 
^upp^e,  that, his  ^f&pnate  tendemefs  arifcs  from  fya^c 
metaphyfical  regards  to  a  ielf^ntereft,  wljuch  has  ^o 
founda/tion  or  xtsiity  i  We  may  as  well  iiaagiijbe,  4))ftf 
minute  wheds  and  fpring^,  like  tbqfe  ^f  a  watch,  giye 
motion  to  a  loaded  waggon,  as  aocQitnt«for«tibie  prigja  fi( 
paffion  from  iiich  abftnife  reflexions. 

Animals  are  found  fufceptible  of  kindnefs,  both  to 
their  own  fpecies  and  to  ours ;  nor  is  there,  in-  this  cafe, 
the  leaft  fufpicion  of  difguife  or  artifice.  Shall  vre  ac- 
count for.  all  their  fentiments  too,  from  refined  deductions 
of  fclf-intereft?  Or  if  we  admit  a  djfinterefled  benevo- 
lence in  the  inferior  fpecies,  by  what  rule  of  afialogy  cpx 
we  refufe  it  in  the  fuperior  ? 

Love  between  the  fexes  beg^U  a  complacency 'aJid 
good- will,  verydiftin^t  from  the  gratifiqation  of  an  appe- 
tite. Tendemefs  to  their  ofFi^ing«  in  all ,  fenfihle  beiii|g^9 
is  commonly  able  alone  to  counterbalance  ^he  ilroa^ 
motives  of  felf-love,  and  has  no  manner  of  dependanee 
on  that  alFeflion.  What  intereft  can  a  fond  mother  have 
jh  viesv,  who  lofes  her  health  by  ai&duous..  aitendance  on 
her  fick  child,   and   afterwards  languishes  and  dies  of 
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grie^  whch'froed,  by  itt  death,  from  the  flavery  of  fliae 
-aUciidaiice  r 

Is  gratituat  tlb  ffifeftion  bf  the  human  brcaft,  or  Is  that 
^ixrord  frietdy 'i^iihout  any  tncaHing  or  reality?  Have 
*Wt  Ao^ti^tftiOh  in"oli'6  fti'ah's  conipany  above  another's, 
•ahdiioi!eirrfe6f"<he  welfare  of  our  friend,  6vcn  though 
abfeiie^  6r  ^dath  IhduM  prevent  us  from  all  participation 
in  it?  Or  what  fe  it  commonly,  that  gives  us  any  parti- 
~clJ>arioh  in  Tt,  fcV^n' While 'alive  and  prefcnt,  but  our,  af- 
leftion  arid  regard  tb  Mm  ? 

'I^hefe  aiid  a.  thpui^nd  other  Jnflaiu;eB<aj(emar'Ic$^f?a 

*     *  •  •  • 

rgeneral  benevolence  in  human  nature,  where  no  ^v»/ tn-* 
tereft  binds  us. to  the  obje£l.  And  how  an  imaginafym- 
tereft,  known  and-avowed  for  ilich,  can  be  the  toiigin  of 

^any  paffion  sr  emotion,  feems  difficult  to  exf^Iam.  it^ 
jfatis&dory  hypothefis  of  this,  Jcind  has  yetbeen-difeoivcr- 

.  ed  ;  nor  is  cheie  the  fnialleft  .probability,  tbat  'th/^fiHute 

.induiftry  of  men  will  ever  be  attended  with  ^ore/fllvouf« 
able  fuccefs.  \ 

.  But  farther,,  if  we  confider  rightly  of  the  maUer,  we 
'jhall  find,  that  the  hypothefis,  which  allows  jo(  a  difin'* 
*terefted  benevolence,  diftin^  from  felf-Iove,  has  really 
^ajoxc'fimpiicity  in  it,  and  is  mere  conformable  to  the  ana- 
logy of  nature, '  than  that  which  pretends  to  sefolveait 
Yriend(hip  ^d  humanity  into  this  latter  principle.  Th^re 
are  bodily  lyants  or  appetites,  acknowleged  by  every  one, 
which  neceiTarily  precede tdl  fenfual  enjoyment,  and  carry 
us  dire6Uy  46  feei:  pofTefiion  of  the  obje<Sl.  Thus,  hulk- 
ger  and  thiril  have  eating  and  drinking  for  their  end; 
arid  from  the^ratification  of  thefe  primary  appetites  arife* 
a  pleadire,  which-may  become  the  object;  of  another  fpe- 
ti^s  of  defire  or  Inclination,  that  is  fecondary  and  inte- 
/efted.  In  the  fame  manner,  there  are  mental, paffions, 
by  which  wr>aFe'  impelled  immedrately  to  feek  particular 
••bje^,  fush  fts  ftme  pr  power,  or  vengeance,  withoue 

any 
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any  regard  to  incereft;  and  when  thefe  oljeds  are  at- 
tained, a  pleafing  enjoyment  enfues,  as  the  confeiquenoe 
of  our  indulged  affeftions.  Nature  muft,  by  the  internal 
frame  and  conftitution  of  the  mind,  give  an  original  pro- 
penfity  to  fame,  ere  we  can  reap  any  pleafure  from  that 
acquifition,  or  purfue  it  from  motives  of  felf-love,  and  a 
deilre  of  happinefs.  If  I  have  no  vanity,  I  take  no  delight 
in  praife  :  If  I  be  void  of  ambition,  power  gives  me  no 
enjoyment :  If  I  be  not  angry,  the  punifhment  of  an  ad-* 
verfary  is  totally  indifferent  to  me.  In  all  thefe  cafeSj 
there  is  a  paffion,  which  points  immediately  to  the  ob- 
jc&f  and  confiitutes  it  our  good  or  happine^ ;  as  there 
\are  other  fecondary  paffions,  which  afterwards  arife,  and 
purfue  it  as  a  part  of  our  happinefs,  when  once  it  is 
conftituted  fuch  by  our  original  affe£Hons.  Were  there 
no  appetites  ef  any  kind  antecedent  to  felf-Iove,  that 
!  propenfity  could  fcarce  ever  exert  itielf ;  becaufe  we 
fliould,  in  that  cafe,  have  felt  few  and  flender  pains  or 
^eafures,  and  have  little  mifery  or  happinefs  to  avoid  or 
to  purfue. 

Now  where  is  the  difficulty  of  conceiving,,  that  this 
may  likewife  be  the  cafe  with  benevolence  and  friendihip, 
and  that,  from  the  original  frame  of  our  temper,  we  may 
feel  a  defire  of  another's  happinefs  or  good,  which,  bjr 

^  means  of  that  affeAion,  becomes  our  own  good,  and  is 
afterwards  purfued,  from  the  conjoined  motives  of  bene- 

''^  volence  and  felf-cnjoyment  ?  Who  fees  not  that  ven- 
geance, from  the  force  alone  of  paffion,  may  be  fo  eager^^ 
ly  purfued,  as  to  make  us  knowingly  negleft  every  cohv 
fideration  of  eafe,  intereft,  or  fafety ;  and,  like  fome  vin- 
di£tive  animals,  infufe  our  very  fouls  into  the  wounda 
we  give  an  enemy  ♦  ?  And  what  a  malignant  philofopby 
muft  it  be,  that  will  not  allow,  to  humanity  and  fricnd- 

*  AoifnaTque  in  vulnere  ponunt.  Vltc* 

Dum  altcri  ooccat,  fui  negligens,  lays  Sin xc A  of  Anger,    IH  In,  L.  i. 
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ihip,  the  fame..prlvilegesi  which  are  indifputably  granted 
to  the  darker  paffions  of  enmity  and  refentment }  Sucfi 
a  philofophy  is  more  like  a  fatyr  than  a  ti^iie  delineation 
or  defcription  of  human  nature ;  and  may  be  a  good 
foundation  for  paradoxical  wit  and  raillery,  but  is  a  very 
bad  one  for  any  fi^rious  argument  or  reafonilig, 

?    A    R    T       ih 

.'  .4 

It  may  be  efleemed,  perhaps,  a  fuperiluous  talk  to 
prove,  that  the  benevolent  Or  fofter  affei^ions  are  ESTI- 
MABLE; and  wherever  they  appear^  en^ge  the  ap- 
probation, ^nd  good-wilt,  of  mankind.  The  epithets 
fodable^  good-natured^  humami  merciful^  grateful^  friendly^ 
generous^  beneficent i  are  kno^^  in  al}  languages,  and  uni- 
verfally  exptefs  the  higheft  merit,  which  human  nature  hi 
capable  of.  attaining,.^  Where  thefe  amiable  qualities  are 
attended  with  birth  and  powef  ana  eminent  abilities,  and 
difplay  themfelves  in  the  g9od  government  or  lifeful  iri-J* 
ftrudlion  of  mankind,  they  feeni  even  to  r^ife  the  poC- 

ieflbrs  of  them  above  the  rank  of  human-  naturL  and  ap- 
proach  them  in  fome  meafure^  to  the  drvinq.  ,£xa}te^ 
capacity,  undaunted  courage, .  profperous  fuccefs  ;  thefe 
may  only  exfpfe,  a  hero  or  politic;iah  to  the  envy  and 
malignity  of  the  public  :  But  as  foon  as  the  praifes  ar^ 
added  of  humane  and  •  beneficent  ;  when  inftances  are 
difplayed  of  lenity,  tendernefs,  or  friendfliip.;  envy  it- 
felf  is  filent,  or  joins  the  general  voice  of  applaufe  jand 
acclamation; 

When  Pericles,  the  great  Athenian  ftatefman  and 
general,  was  on  his  death-bed,  his  furroundjng  friendsy 
^eeming  him  now;  infenfible,  h^gan  to  indulge%their  for- 
row  for  their  expiring  patron,  by  enumerating  liis  great 
Qualities  and  fucceffes,  his'  conquefts  and  vidories,  the 
vnufual  length  of  his  adminifira^tion,  and  his  -nine  tro- 
phies ereS^d  over  the  enemies  of  the ,  republic?     You 

Vol.  IL,  R  forgeti 
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forget^  cries  the  dying  hero,  who  had  heard  all,  jf^yir^rtfAtf 
mojl  eminent  of  my  praijisy  while  you  dwell  fo  much  on  thefi 
vulgar  advantages^  in  which  fortune  had  a  principal  Jbare, 
Tou  have  not  ohfervedj  that  no  citizen  bai  ever  yet  worn 
mourning  on  my  account  ♦. 

In  men  of  more  ordinary  talents  and  capacity,  the  fo- 
cial  virtues  become,  if  poffible,  ftitl  more  eiTentially  re- 
quifite;  there  being  nothing  eminent,  in  that  cafe,  to 
compenfate  for  the  want  of  them,  or  preferve  the  per- 
fon  from  our  fcvereft  hatred,  as  well  as  contempt  A 
high  ambition,  an  elevated  courage,  is  apt,  fays  Cicero, 
in  leis  perfect  charaders,  to  degenerate  into  a  turbulent 
ferocity.  The  more  focial  and  fofter  virtues  are  there 
chiefly  to  be  regarded.  Thefe  are  always  good  and 
amiable  f. 

The  principal  advlmtage  which  Juvenal  difcovers  in 
the  extenfive  capacity  of  the  human  fpecies,  is,  that  it 
Tenders  our  benevolence  alfo  more  extenfive,  and  gives  us 
larger  opportunities  of  fpreading  our  kindly  influence 
than  what  are  indulged  to  the  inferior  creation  t*  It 
muft,  indeed,  be  confeflfed,  diat  by  doing  good  only,  can 
a  man  truly  enjoy  the  advantages  of  being  eminent 
His  escalted  ftation,  of  itfelf,  but  the  more  expofes  him 
to  danger  and  tumult.  His  fole  prerogative  is  to  afford 
Ihelter  to  inferiors,,  who  repofe  themfelves  vnder  his 
cover  and  protection. 

But  I  forget,  that  it  is  not  my  prefent  bufinefs  to 
recommend  generofity  and  benevolence,  or  to  paiH  in 
their  true  colours,  all  the  genuine  charms  of  the  focial 
virtues.  Thefe,  indeed,  fufficiently  engage  every  bcarr, 
on  the  firfl:  apprehenfion  of  them ;  and  'tis  diflicult  to 
Sibftain  from  fome  fally  of  panegyric,  as  often  as  they 

•  PtuT.  is  PftRicts.  t  Cm.  de  0««if^  lib.  i.. 

f  Sat.  art*  139.11  fcq. 
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occur  in  dlfcourfe  or  reafoning.  But  our  obje£t;  here 
being  more  the  fpeculative,  than  the  pradlical  part  6f 
morals,  it  will  fuffice  to  remark,  (what  will  readily,  I 
believe,  be  allowed)  that  no  qualities  are  more  intitled 
.to  the  general  good- will  and  approbation  of  mankind, 
than  beneficence  and  humanity,  friendfhip  and  gratitude, 
natural  aiFe&ion  and  public  fpirit,  or  whatever  proceeds 
from  a  tender  fympathy  with  others,  and  a  generous  con- 
cern for  our  kind  and  fpecies.  Thefe,  wherever  they 
appear,  feem  to  transfufe  themfelves,  in  a  manner,  into 
each  beholder,  and  to  call  forth,  in  their  own  behalf,  the 
fame  favourable  and  afFe£Honatc^  fentiments,  which  they 
exert  on  all  around. 

PART       III. 

We  may  obferve,  that  in  difplaying  the  praifes  of  any 
humane,  beneficent  man,  there  is  one  circumftance  which 
never  fails  to  be  amply  infifted  on,  ^z.  the  happinefs  and 
fatisfa£Uon,  derived  to  fociety  from  his  intercourfe  and 
jgood  offices.  To  his  parents,  we  are  apt  to  fay,  he  en- 
dears himfelf  by  his  pious  attachment  and  duteous  care, 
ilill  more  than  by  the  connexions  of  nature.  His  chil- 
dren never  feel  his  authority,  but  when  employed  for 
their  advantage.  With  him,  the  tics  of  love  are  confo- 
lidated  by  beneficence  and  friendfliip.  The  ties  of  friend- 
fhip approach,  in  a  fond  obfervance  of  each  obliging 
office,  to  thofe  of  love  and  inclination.  His  domedics 
and  dependants  have  in  him  a  fure  refource  i  and  no 
longer  dread  the  power  of  fortune,  but  fo  far  as  flie 
exercifes  it  over  him.  From  him  the  hungry  receive 
food,  the  naked  cloathing,  the  ignorant  and  (lothful  (kill 
and  induftry.  Like  the  fun,  an  inferior  minifter  oFpro- 
vidence,  he  cheen,  invigorates,  and  fuflai^s  the  furround- 
ing  world. 

R  2  If 
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If  confined  to  private  life,  the  fphcre  of  his  aSivity  Is 
narrower  ;  but  his  influence  is  all  benign  and  gentle.  If 
exalted  iitto  a  higher  ftation,  mankind  and  pofterity  reap 
the  fruit  of  his  labours. 

As  thefe  topics  of  praife  never  fail  to  be  employed,  and 
"With  fuccefs,  where  we  would  infpire  efteem  for  any  one ; 
may  it  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  the  UTILITY, 
refulting  from  the  focial  virtues,  form^,  at  leaft,  a  fari 

of  their  merit,  and  is  one  fource  of  th^t  approbation  and 
regard  fo  univerfally  paid  them. 

When  we  recommend  even  an  animal  or  plant  as  ufe- 
ful  and  beneficialy  we  give  it  an  applaufe  and  recommeB- 
dation  fuited  to  its  nature.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
lleftion  on  the  baneful  influence  of  any  of  thefe  infe- 
rior beings  always  infpiies  us  with  the  fentiment  of  aver- 
fion.  The  eye  is  pleafed  with  the  profpcft  of  corn-fields 
and  loaded  vineyards ;  horfes  grazing,  and  floeks  paf- 
turing :  But  flies  the  view  of  briars  and  brambles,  afford- 
ing flielter  to  wolves  and  ferpents^ 

A  machine,  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  veftment,  a  hdufe 
well  contrived  for  ufe  and  conveniency,  is  fo  far  beauti- 
ful, and  is  contemplated  with  pleafure  and  approbation. 
Art  experienced  eye  is  here  fenfible  to  many  excellencies, 
which  efcape  perfons  ignorant  and  uninftruScd. 

Can  any  thing  ftronger  be  faid  in  praife  of  a  profeffiofl, 
fuch  as  merchandize  or  manufa£ture,  than  to  obferve  tlie 
advantages  which  it  procures  to  fociety  ?  And  is  not  a 
monk  and  inquifitor  epraged  when  we  treat  his  order  as 
ufelefs  or  pernicious  to  mankind  ? 

The  hiftorian  exults  in  difplaying  the  benefit  arififig 
froni  his  labours.  The  writer  of  romances  aDeviates  or 
denies- the  bad  confequences  afcribed  to  his  manner  of 
compofition.  2 
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In  general,  what  praife  is  implied  in  the  fimple  epithet, 
ufeful!  What  reproach  in  the  contrary  ! 

Your  Gods,  fays  Cicero*,  in  oppofitlon  to  the  Epi- 
cureans, cannot  juftly  claim  any  worfliip  or  a4oratit;ft, 
with  whatever  imaginary  perfeAions  you  may  fuppofe 
them  endowed.  They  are  totally  ufelefs  and  inactive. 
Even  the  Egyptians,  whom  you  fo  much  ridicule,  never 
confecrated  any  animal  but  .on  account  of  its  utility. 

The  fceptics  aflert  f)  though  abfurdly,  that  the  origin ., 
of  all  religious  worihip  was  derived  from  the  utility  of  in- 
animate objefls,  as  the  fun  and  moon  to  the  fupport  and 
well-being  of  mankind.  This  is  alfo  the  common  rea- 
fon  aOigned  by  hiftorians,  for  the  deification  of  eminent 
heroes  and  legiflators  %. 

To  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  chil- 
dren J  meritorious  a6ls,  according  to  the  religion  of  Zo- 
roaster. 

In  all  determinations  of  morality,  this  circumftance  of 
public  utility  is  ever  principally  in  view  j  and  wherever 
dilputes  arife,  either  in  philofophy  or  comnipn  life,  con- 
cerning the  bounds  of  duty,  the  queftion  cannot,  by  any 
means,  be  decided  with  greater  certainty,  than  by  afcer- 
taining,  on  any  fide,  the  true .  interefts  of  mankind.  If 
any  falfe  opinion,  embraced  from  appearances,  has  been 
found  to  prevail  ;  as  foon  as  farther  experience  and 
founder  reafoning  have  given  us  jufter  notions  of  human 
affairs  j  we  retraft  our  firft  fentiments,  and  adjuft  anew 
the  boundaries  of  moral  good  and  evil.  . 

Giving  alms  to  common  beggars  is  naturally  praifed  j 
becaufe  it  feems  to  carry  relief  to  the  diftreffed  and  in- 
digent :  But  when  we  obferve  the  encouragement  thence 
arifing  to  idlenefs 'and  debauchery,  we  regard  thaffpe- 
cies  of  charity  rather  as  a  weaknefs  than  a  virtue. 

•  De  Nat.  Dcor.  lib.  i.  f  Sext,  Emp,  advcrfus  Matm.  Jib  |« 

{  DioD,  Sic.  paffifli*  /  .  . 
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Tyrannicide^  or  the  aflafSnation  of  ufurpers  and  op- 
preflive  princes  was  highly  extolled  in  ancient  times; 
becaufe  it  both  freed  mankind  from  many  of  thefe  mon- 
ft^rs,  and  feemed  to  keep  the  others  in  awe,  whom  the 
fword  or  poniard  could  not  reach..  But  hiftory  and  ex- 
perience having  fmce  convinced  us,  that  this  practice  in- 
creafes  the  jealoufy  and  cruelty  of  princes,  a  Timoleon' 
and  a  Brutus,  though  treated  with  indulgence  on  ac- 
^count  of  the  prejudices  of  their  times,  are  now  confidered 
as  very  improper  models  for  imitation* 

Liberality  in  princes  is  regarded  as  )(  mai^k  of  benefi- 
'  cence :  But  when  it  occurs  that  the  homely  bread  of 
the  honefi  and  induftrious  is  often  thereby  converted  into 
delicious  cates  for  the  idle  and  the  prodigal,  we  foon  re- 
tract our  heedlefs  praifes.  The  regrets  of  a  prince,  for 
having  loft  a  day,  were  nobte  and  generous :  But  had 
he  intended  to  have  fpent  it  in  zS^  of  generofity  to  his 
greedy  courtier^,  it  was  better  loft  than  mifemployed  af- 
ter that  manner. 

Luxury,  or  a  refinement  on  the  pleafures  and  conve- 
niencies  of  life,  had  long  been  fuppofed  the  fource  of 
every  corruption  in  government,  and  the  immediate  caufe 
of  fa£lion,  fedition,  civil  wars,  and  thie  total  lofs  of  li* 
berty.  It  was,  therefore,  univerfally  regarded  as  a  vice, 
and  was  an  objed  of  declamation  to  all  fatyrifts,  and 
fevere  moralifts.  Thofe,  who  prove,  or  attempt  to  provc^ 
that  fuch  refinements  rather  tend  to  the  increafe  of  in^ 
duftry,  civility,  and  arts,  regulate  anew  our  moral  as 
well  as  political  fentiments,  and  reprefent,  as  laudable  and 
innocent,  what  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  pemicioas 
and  blamable. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  feems  undeniable,  fiat  there 
is  fuch  a  fentiment  in  human  imture  as  benevolence  i 
that  nothing  can  beftow  more  merit  on  any  human  crea- 
ture than  the  poiTeifion  of  ic  in  an  eminent  degree;  and 

that 
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that  a  party  at  leaft,  of  i^  merit  arifcs  from  its  tendency 
to  promote  the  interefts  of  our  fpecies,  and  beftow  hap- 
pneis  on  human  fociet/.  We  carry  our  view  into  the 
fadutary  confequences  of  fuch  a  chara£t;er  and  difpofition  1 
and  whatever  has  fo  benign  an  influence,  and  forwards 
fo  defireable  an  end,  is  beheld  with  complacency  and 
pleafure.  The  focial  virtues  are  never  regarded  without 
their  beneficial  tendencies,  nor  viewed  as  barren  and  un* 
fruitfuL  The  happinefs  of  mankind,  the  order  of  fociety, 
the  harmony  of  fiimilies,  the  mutuad  fupport  of  friends^ 
are  always  confid^red  as  the  refult  of  thpir  gentle  domi- 
nion over  the  breafts  of  men. 

How  confiderable  a  part  of  their  merit  we  ought  to 
afcribe  to  their  utility,  will  better  appear  from  future  dif- 
quifitions  * ;  as  well  as  the  reafon,  why  this  circum- 
ftance  has  fuch  a  command  over  our  efteem  and  appro- 
bation f. 


•  Sea*  3d  vA  4tfa.  f  Sea.  5tlk, 
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THAT  Justice  is  ufeful  to  fociety,  and  confe- 
quently  xhdXpartot  its  merit,  at  leaft,  muft  arife 
from  that  confideration,  it  would  be  a  fuper^uous  under-* 
taking  to  prove.  That  public  utility  is  the  fole  origin  of 
jufticje,  and  that  refledions  on  the  beneiici^  confe- 
quences  of  this  virtue  are  ih^fok  foundation  of  its  me- 
rit ;  this  propoiition  be^ng  more  curious  and  important^ 
will  better  deferve  our  examination  and  enquiry. 

Let  us  (lippofe,  that  nature  has  beftowed  on  the  hu- 
man race  fuch  profufe  eAundance  of  all  external  conveiiien- 
cies,  that,  without  any  uncertainty  in  the  event,  with-i 
but  any  care  or  induftry  on  our  part,  every  individual 
finds  himfelf  fully  provided  of  whatever  his  moft  vora- 
cious appetites  can  want,  or  luxurious  imagination  wi(h 
or  defire.  His  natural  beauty,  we  fhall  fuppofe,  fur- 
pailes  all  acquired  ornaments :  The  perpetual  clemency 
of  the  feafons  renders  ufelefs  all  cloaths  or  covering : 
The  raw  herbage  affords  him  the  moft  delicious  fare; 
the  clear  fountain,  the  richeft  beverage.  No  laborious 
occupation  required  :  No  tillage  :  No  navigation.  Mu- 
fic^  poetry,  and  contemplation  form  his  fole  bufinefs : 
^onyerfation>  mirth,  and  fricndflitp  ^is  fole  amufement. 

It 
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It  ftenl  evident^  that^  in  fucfa  a  hapfijr  ftate,  eveiy 
ether  fecial  Virtue  would  flourifh^  and  receive  a  tenfold 
encreafe;  but  the  cautious,  jealous  virtue  of  juftice  would 
never  once  have  been  dreamt  of.  For  what  purpofe 
make  a  partition  of  goods,  where  every  one  has  already 
more  than  ei^ough  i  Why  give  rife  to  property,  where 
there  cannot  poffibly  be  any  injury  ?  Why  call  this  ob* 
je£t  imnr,  when  upon  the  feizing  of  it  by  another,  Z 
need  but  ftretch  out  my  hand  to  poUefs  myfelf  of  what  is 
equally  valuable  ?  Juftice,  in  that  cafe,  being  totally 
US  £  L  £  S  S,  would  be  an  idle  ceremonial,  and  could 
never  poffibly  have  place  among  the  catalogue  of  vir- 
tues. 

We  fee.  even  in  the  prefent  neceffitous  condition  of 
mankind,  that  wherever  any  benefit  is  beftowed  by  na- 
ture in  an  unlimited  abundance,  we  leave  it  always  in 
common  among  the  whole  human  race,  and  make  no 
fubdivifions  of  right  and  property.  Water  and  air,  A6* 
the  moft  necefl&ry  of  all  otgefls,.  are  not  challenged  as 
the  property  of  individuals ;  nor  can  any  man  conmiit 
injuftice  by  the  moft  laviih  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  thefe 
blcffings.  In  fertSe  extenfive  countries,  with  few  inha- 
bitants, land  is  regarded  on  the  iame  footing.  And  no 
topic  is  fy  mudi  infiftcd  ofi  by  thofe,  who  defend  the 
jjberty  of  At  feas,  as  the  unexhaufted  ufe  of  them  in  na^ 
vigation.  Were  the  advantages,  procured  by  naviga- 
tion, as  inexhauftible,  thefe  reafoners  had  never  had  any 
adverfaries  to  refute;  nor  had  any  claims  been  ever 
advanced  of  a  feparaie,  exdufive  dominion 'over  the 
ocean. 

It  may  happen  in  fome  countries,  at  fome  periods,  that 
there  be  eftabliflied  a  property  in  water^  none  in  land  *  5 
if  the  latter  be  in  greater  abondance  than  can  be  ufed  by 
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the  inhabitants,  and  the  former  be  found,  with  difficulty, 
and  in  very  fmall  quantities. 

Again;  fu|^fe,  that,  though  the  neckties  of  human 
race  continue  the  fame  as  at  prefent,  yet  the  mind  is  fo  en- 
larged, and  fo  replete  with  friendfliip  and  ^herofity,  diat 
every  man  has  the  utmoft  tcnderncfs  for  every  man,  and 
feels  no  more  concern  for  his  own  intereft  than  for  that 
of  his  fellows  :  It  feems  evident,  that  the  USE  of  juftice 
would,  in  this  cafe,  be  fufpended  by  fuch  an  extenfive 
benevolence,  nor  would  the  dtvifions  and  barriers  of  pro* 
perty  and  obligation  have  ever  been  thought  of.    Why 
ihould  I  bind  another,  by  a  deed  or  promift,  to  do  me 
any  good  ojBice,  when  I  know  he  is  already  prompted, 
by  the  ftrongeft  inclination,  to  feek  my  happinefs,  and 
would,  of  himfelf,  perform  the  defired  fervice ;  except 
the  hurt,  he  thereby  receives,  be  greater  than  the  bene* 
fit  accruing  to  nie  ?  In  which  cafe,  he  knows,  that  from 
jny  innate  humanity  and  friendfliip,  I  fliould  be  the  firft 
to  oppofe  myfelf  to  his  imprudent  generofity.     Why 
ratfe  land-marks  between  my  neighbour's  field  and  mine, 
when  my  heart  has  made  no  divifion  between  our  inte« 
refts ;  but  ihares  all  his  joys  and  forrows  with  equal 
force  and  vivacity  as  if  originally  my  own  ?    Every  man, 
upon  this  fuppofition,  being  a  fecond-felf  to  another, 
would  truft  all  his  interefts  to  the  difcretion  of  evety 
man ;  without  jealoufy,  without  partition,  without  di& 
tinAion.     And  the  whole  race  of  mankind  would  form 
only  one  family ;  where  all  would  lie  in  common,  and 
be  ufed  freely,   without  regard  to  property ;  but  cau** 
tloufly  too,  with  as  entire  regard  to  the  neceffities  of  each 
individual,  as  if  our  own  interefts  were  moft  intimately 
concerned. 

In  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  human  heart,  it  would, 

perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  compleat  inftances  of  fuch 

'  enlarged  affections  -,  but  ftill  we  may  obferve,  that  the 

cafe 
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cafe  of  families  approaches  towards  it  5  and  the  ftronger 
the  mutual  benevolence  is  among  the  individuals,  the 
nearer  it  approaches ;  till  all  diftin£tion  of  property  be, 
in  a  great  meafure,  loft  and  confounded  among  thcm# 
Between  married  perfons,  the  cement  of  friend fliip  is  hy 
the  laws  fuppofed  fo  ftrong  as  to  abolifti  all  divifion  of 
poffeffions ;  and  has  often,  in  reality,  the  force  afcribed 
to  jt.  And  'tis  obfervable,  that,  during  the  ardour  pf 
new  ehthufiafms,  where  every  principle  is  inflamed  into 
^Tctravagance,  the  ^community  of  goods  has  frequently 
been  attempted  ;  and  nothing  but  experience  of  its  in* 
conveniencies  from  t^e  reti^rning  or  difguiftd  felfiftinefs 
of  men,  could  make  the  imprudent  fanatics  aclopt  a-new 
the  ideas  of  juftice  and  of  feparate  property.  So  true  is 
it,  that  that  virtue  derives  its  exiftence  entirely  from 
its  neceiTary  ufe  id  the  intercourfe  and  focial  ftate  of  man- 
kind. 

To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  reverfe  the 
foregoing  fuppofitions  ;  and  carrying  every  thing  to  the 
oppofite  extreme,  confider  what  would  be  the  effeft  of 
thofe  new  fituations.  Suppofe  a  fociety  to  fall  into  fuch 
want  of  all  common  necefTaries,  that  the  utmoft  frugality 
and  induftry  cannot  preferve  the  greateft  number  from 
perifhing,  and  the  whole  from  extreme  mifery :  It  will 
readily,  I  believe,  be  admitted,  that  the  &n&,  laws  of 
juftice  are  fufpended,  in  fuch  a  prefling  emergence,  and 
give  place  to  the  ftronger  motives  of  neceflity  and  felf- 
prefervation.  Is  it  any  crime,  after  a  fliipwreck,  to  fcizc 
whatever  means  or  inftrument  of  fafety  one  can  lay  hold 
of,  without  regard  to  former  limitations  of  property  ?  Or 
if  a  city  beficged  were  perifhing  with  hunger  ;  can  we 
imagine,  that  men  will  fee  any  means  ofprefervation 
before  them,  and  lofe  their  lives,  from  a  fcrupulpus  re-i 
gard  to  what,  in  other  fituations,  would  be  the  rules  of 
cijuity  and  juftice  ?   The  U  SE  and  TENDENCY 

of 
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6f  that  virtue  is  to  procure  happinefs  and  fccurity,  by 
preferving  order  in  fociety  :  But  Sphere  thefociety  ts 
ready  to  perifh  .froni  extreme  neceffity,  no  greater  evil 
can  be  dreaded  from  violence  and  iifjuflice^  and. every 
man  may  npw  provide  for  himfelf  by  all  the  means,  yrb^ch 
prudence  on  dictate,  or  humanity  jpermit. .  The  public, 
even  ia  lefs  urgejit  j?eccflities,  opens  granaries,  without 
the  confent  of  proprietors  >  as  juftly  fuppofing,  that  the 
Authority  of  ihagiftracy  may,  confiftent  with  equity,  ex^ 
tend  fo  far  :  But  were  any  number  of  men  to  aflemblc, 
without  the  tye  of  laws  or  civil  jurifdiflion  j  would  an 
equal  partition  of  bread  in  a  famine,  even  without  the 
proprietor's  confent,  be  regarded  as  criminal  or  injur* 
rioiis  I 

Suppofe  like^ife,  that  it  (hould  be  a  vtrtuous  mail's 
fate  to  fall  into  the  fociety  of  ruffians,  remote  from  the 
prote^lion  of  laws  and  government ;  what  condudl  muA 
he  embrace  in  that  melancholy  fituation  ?  He  fees  fuch 
a  defperate  rapacioufnefs  prevail ;  fuch  a  difregard  to 
equity,  fuch  contempt  of  order,  fuch  ftupid  blindnefe 
to  future  confequenceSy  as  muft  immediately  have  the  mpft 
tragical  conclufion,  and  muft  terminate  in  deftruftion  to 
the  greater  number,  and  in  a  total  diffolution  of  fociety 
to  the  reft.  He,  mean  while,  can  have  no  other  expe- 
dient than  to  arm  himfelf,  to  whomever  the  fword  he 
feizes,  or  the  buckler,  may  belong  :  To  make  provifioA 
of  all  means  of  defence  and  fecurity  :  And  his  particular 
regard  to  juftice  being  no  longer  of  USE  to  his  own 

t  m 

Afety  or  that  of  others,  he  muft  confult  alone  the  dic- 
tates of  felf-prefervation,  without  concern  for  thofe  wh© 
no  longer  merit  his  care  and  attention:  ' 

r 

When  any  man,  even  in  political  fociety,  renders  him- 
felf, by  his  crimes,  obnoxious  to  the  public,  he  is  pu- 
nifiied  by  the  laws  in  his  goods  and  perfon  ;  that  is^ 
the  ordinary  fules  of  juftica  are,    with  regard  to  him'', 

fufpcndect 
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fiifpended  for  a  moment,  and  it  becomes  equitable  to  in- 
SiSt  on  him,  for  the  benefit  of  fociety,  what,  otherwifei 
he  could  not  fuflfer  without  wrong  or  injury. 

The  rage  and  violence  of  public  war ;  what  h  it  but 
a  fufpenfion  of  juftice  among  the  warring  parties,  who 
perceive,  that  that  virtue  }s  now  no  longer  of  any  uji  or 
advantage  to  them  ?  The  laws  of  war,  which  then  fuc- 
ceed  to  thofe  of  equity  and  juftice,  are  rules  calculated 
for  the  advantage  and  utility  of  that  particular  fiate,  in 
which  men  aie  now  placed.  And  were  a  civilized  na« 
tion  engaged  with  barbarians,  who  obfervod  no  rules 
even  of  war ;  the  former  muft  alfo  fufpend  their  obfer- 
vance  of  them,  where  they  no  longer  ferve  to  any  pur- 
pofe ;  sind  muft  render  every  a£tion  or  rencounter  as 
bloody  and  pernicious  as  poflible  to  the  firft  aggreflbrs. 

Thus  the  rules  of  equity  or  juftice  depend  entirely  on 
the  particular  ftate  and  condition,  in  which  men  ate 
placed,  and  owe  their  origin  and  cxiftence  to  that  UTI- 
LITY,  which  refults  to  the  public /rom  their  ftriS  and 
regular  obfervance.  Reverfe,  in  any  confideraMe  cir- 
^  cumftance,   the  condition  of  men  :    Produce  extreme 

I  abundance  or  extreme  neceflity  :  Impl^t  in  the  human 
breaft  perfefl:  moderation  and  humanity,  or  perfeft  rapa- 
cioufnefs  and  malice  :  By  rendering  juftice  totally  ufelefsy 

\j<m  thereby  totally  deftroy  its  eflence,  and  fufpend  its 

'  obligation  upon  mankind. 

The  common  fituation  of  fociety  is  a  medium  amid^ 
all  thefe  extremes.  We  are  naturally  partial  to  ourfelves^ 
and  to  our  friends ;  but  are  capable  of  learning  the  ad- 
vantage refulting  from  a  more  equitable  conduct.  Few 
enjoyments  are  given  us  from  the  open  and  liberal  hand  of 
nature ;  but  by  art,  labour,  and  induftry^  we  can  extraA 
them  in  great  abundance.  Hence  the  ideas  of  property 
tfecome  neceftary  in  all  civil  fociety  :  Hence  juftice  de« 

riv0i 
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ri^es  its  ufeftilnefs  to  the  public :  And  hence  adone  ariftt 
its  merit  and  moral  obligation. 

Xhefe  conclufions  are  fo  natural  an4  obvious,  that  they 
have  not  efcaped  even  the  poets,  in  their  defcriptions  of 
tiie  felicity,  attending  the  golden 'age  or  the  reign  of 
Saturn.    The  feafons,  in  that  firft  period  of  nature, 
were  fo  temperate,  if  we  credit  thefe  agreeable  fi£tionSf 
that  there  was  no  neceffity  for  men  to  provide  themfelves 
wit^  cloaths  and  houfes,  as  a  fecurity  againft  the  vio« 
lence  o^^  heat  and  cold  :   The  rivers  flowed  with'  wine 
and  milk :  The  oaks  yielded  honey ;  and  nature  fponta- 
n|H>ufly'  produced  her  greateft  delicacies.    Nor  were  thefe 
t^e  chijjsf  advantages  of  that  happy  age.     Tempefts  were 
not  alone  removed  from  nature ;  but  thofe  more  furious 
tempefts  were  unknown  to  human  breafts,  which  now 
caufe  fuch  uproar,  and  engender  fuch  confufion.     Ava- 
rice, ambition,  cruelty,  felfiflmeis,  were  never  heard  of: 
Cordial  ^edion,  compaffion,  fympathy,  were  the  only 
movements  with  which  the  mind  was  yet  acquainted* 
Even  the  punctilious  diftin£tion  of  mine  and  Mm  was 
banifhed  from  among  that  happy  race  of  mortals,  and 
.carried  with  it  the  very  notion  of  property  and  obliga- 
tion, juftice  and  injuftice. 

This  poetical  fi£tion  of  the  golden  age  is,  in  fome  re- 
fpe£ls,  of  a  piece  with  the  phUofophical  fi(5lion  of  ^^Jiate 
of  nature  ;  only  that  the  former  is  reprefented  as  the  moft 
charming  and  moft  peaceable  condition,  which  can  pof- 
fibly  be  imagined ;  whereas  the  latter  is  painted  out  as  a 
ftate  of  mutual  war  and  violence,  attended  with  the  moft 
extreme  neceffity.  On  the  firft  origin  of  mankind,  as 
we  are  told,  their  ignorante  and  favage  nature  were  {q 
prevalent,  that  they  could  give  no  mutual  truft,  but  muft 
each  depend  upon  himfelf,  and  his  own  force  or  cun- 
ning for  protcftion  and  fecurity.  No  law  was  heard  of: 
No  rule  of  juftice  known  :  No  diftinftion  of  property 
9  regarded: 
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regarded  :  Power  was  the  only  meafure  of  right  j  and  a 
perpetual  war  of  all  againft.all  was  the  refult  of  men's 
untamed  felfiflinefs  and  barbarity  *. 

Whether  flich  a  condition  of  human  nature  could  ever 
exift,  or  if  it  did,  could  continue  fo  long  as  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  zjfate^  may.juftly  be  doubted.  Men  are 
neceflarily  born  in  a  family-fociety,  at  leaft;  and  are 
trained  up  by  their  parents  to  fome  rule  of  conduct  and 
behaviour.  But  this  muft  be  admitted,  that  if  fuch  a 
iiatc  of  mutual  war  and  violence  was  ever  real,  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  all  lavvs  of  juftice  from  their  abfolute  inuti- 
lity, is  a  neceflary  and  infallible  confequence^ 

The  mo^  we  vary  our  vjews  of  human  life,  and  the 
newer  and  more  tinufual-  the.  Ughts  are,  in  which  wq  fur- 
vey  it,  the  more  (hall  we  he  convinced,  that  the  origia 
here,  a^gned  for  the  virtue  of  juftice  is  real  and  fatifr^ 
faiftory. 

Were  there  a  fpedes  of  creatures,  intermingled  with 
men,  which)  though  rational,  were  poflfeft  of  fuch  infe^ 

*  This  fiflion  of  a  (late  of  nature,  as  a  flate  of  war,  was  not  iirft  ftarted 
By  Mr.  HoBBE^,  as  is  common(y  imagihed.  Plato  endeavours  torefuie 
<Q  h^pothefifs  Tery.  likejt  iji  the  sd,  3d,  and  4th  books  de  repoblica,  Cu 
CEfto,  on  the  contrary,  fuppofes  it  certain  and  univerfally  acknowleged  m 
the  folloyiring  pafiage.  <'  Quis  enim  veftrdm,  judices,  ignoratj  ita  natnnm 
*'  renim  tuHfle,  ut  quodam  tempore'  hominis,  hondott)  ne^ae  naturali,  neqne 
M  civili  jure  defcripto,  fufi  per  agroi,  ac  dliperfi  vagarentur  tantumqve  Ka- 
**  berent  quantum  manu  ac  viribus,  per  caedem  ac  vuloer9>  aut  eripere,  aot 
''  retinere  potulflent  ?  Qni  igitur  primi  virtute  &  confilio  praeftanti  extitfr' 
**  runty  ii  perfpefVo  genere  humanae  docilitatis  atque  ingenii,  diffipatos,  unvit^ 
'*  in  locum  congregarunr,  eofque  ex  feritate  ilia  ad  joftxtiam  ac  manfoetatfi- 
'^  nem.  tranTduxerunt.  Turn  res  ad  cotnmunem  utilitatexn,  quas  publicas 
<'  appellamus,  turn  conventicula  hominum,  quae  poflea  civitates  nominate 
<<  funt,  turn  domicilia  conjun£^a,  quas  urbes  dicamus,  invento  6  divlno'^ 
**  homano  jure,  ma?nibus  fepfdrunt.  Atque  inter  banc  vitam,  perpotitalb 
"  humanitate,  &  illam  immanem,  nihil  tarn  intereft  qiiam  JUS  atqoe 
**VIS.  Horuin  utro  uti.noUmus,  altcro  eft  utendum.  Vim  volutnw 
^*  extingui  ?  Jus  valeat  neceffe  efl,  id  eft,  judlcia,  quibUs  omne  jus  conti- 
'' netur.  Judicia  difpliccnt,  aut  nulla  func-?  Vis  dominetor  necefle  eft? 
**  HsBC  rident  cmnes."     Pro  Scxc,  1.  42. 
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f  tor  ftrengtli^  both  of  body  and  mind^  that  they  were 
incapable  of  all  refifiance^  and  could  never,  upon  the 
higheft  provocation,  make  us  feel  the  efteAs  of  their  re» 
fentment;  the  neceflary  confequence,  I  think,  is,  that 
vrc  ihould  be  bound,  by  the  laws  of  humanity,  to  give 
gentle  ufage  to  thefe  creatures,  but  Ihould  not,  properly 
fpeaking,  lie  under  any  reftraint  of  juftice  with  regard  to 
them,  nor  could  they  poffefs  any  right  or  property,  cx- 
clufive  of  fach  arbitrary  lords.  Our  intercourfe  with 
them  could  not  be  called  fociety,  which  fuppofes  a  degree 
of  equality.;  but  abfolute  command  on  the  one  fide,  and 
fervile  obedience  on  the  other.  Whatever  we  covets 
theymuft  inftantly  refign :  Our  permiffion  is  the  only 
tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  pofieffions :  Our  com«- 
paffion  and  kindnefs  the  only  check,  by  which  they  curb 
our  lawlefs  will :  And  as  no  inconvenience  ever  refults 
fiom  the  exercife  of  a  power,  fo  firmly  eftabiiflied  in  na- 
ture, the  reftraints  of  juftice  and  property,  being  totally 
'ffi^fh  would  never  have  place  info  unequal  a  confer 
deracy. 

This  is  plainly  the  fituation  of  men,  with  regard  to 
animals  ;  and  how  far  thefe  may  be  faid  to  pofiefs  tea* 
fon,  I  leave  it  to  others  to  determine.  The  great  fupe- 
riority  of  civilized  Eukopeaks  above  barbarous  In- 
dians, tempted  us  to  imagine  ourfelves  on  the  fame 
footing  with  regard  to  them,  and  made  us  throw  off  all 
reftraints  of  juftice,  and  even  of  humanity.  In  our  treat* 
ment  of  them.  In  many  nations,  the  female  fex  are 
reduced  to  like  flavery,  and  are  rendered  incapable 
of  all  property,  in  oppofition  to  their  lordly  mafters. 
But  though  the  males,  when  united,  have,  in  all  coun** 
tries,  bodily  force  fufficient  to  mkiiltaln  this  fcverc  ty- 
ranny ;  yet  fuch  are  the  infinuation,  addrefs,  and  charms 
of  their  fair  companions,  that  they  are  commonly  able 

VoL.IL  S  to 
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'to  brcalc  the  C6nfe3mcy^  and  (hart  tirtth  the  other  fdc 
tn  aU  the  rights  and  privileges  of  focicty. 

Were  the  human  fpecies  To  framed  by  nature  as  Aat 
each  individual  poi&ft  within  himfelf  every  foculty,  re- 
quifite  both  for  his  own  prefervafion  and  for  the  propa* 
lotion  of  his  kind  :  Were  all  fociety  and  intercourfe  cat 
'  ofF  between  man  and  man,  by  the  primary  intention  of 
the  fupreme  Creator :  It  feems  evident,  that  fo  folitary  a 
being  would  be  as  much  incapable  of  juftice,  as  of  fociol 
difcourfe  and  converfation.  Where  mutual  regards  .and 
forbearance  ferve  to  no  manner  of  purpofe^  they  wouM 

'  - 

never  dired  the  condu<^  of  any  reafonable  man*  The 
headlong  courfe  of  the  paiSons  would  be  checked  by  np 
j-efledlion  on  future  confequences.  And  as  each  man  is 
.here  fuppofed  to  love  hidifelf  alone,  and  to  depend  onty 
cm  himfelf  and  his  own  activity  for  fafety  and  happiaeiS) 
he  would  on  every  occafion^  to  the  utnu^  of  his  powei, 
challenge  the  preference  above  evetyiother  t^ingy  to  iMoe 
of  which  he  is  bound  by  any  ties,  either  of  natujw  or  of 
intcreft. 

.But  fuppofe  the..  conjunSion  of  the*  f<»es  to  be  efta- 
blifhed  in  nature,  a  family  immediately  arifes ;  and  par- 
ticular rules  being  found  requiitte  for  its  fubfifbuioe, 
thefe  ar«  immediately  embraced ;  though  without  com*- 
f>rehending  the  reft  of  mankind  within  their  prefcriptions. 
Suppofe,  that  feveral  families  unite  together  into  one  fo- 
ciety, which  is  totally  disjoined  from  all  others,  tbe 
xules  which  preferve  peace  and  order,  enlaige  them&lves 
to  the  utmofi  extent  of  that  fociety  \  but  being  then  en- 
•jixely  ufelefe,  lofe,  thejr  force  when  carried  -one  Hep  iar- 
ther.  But  again  fuppofe,  that  feveral  diilind  Ibcienes 
maintain  a  kind  of  intercourfe  for  mutual  convenience 
and  advantage,  the  boundaries  of  juftice  ftill  grow 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  largenefe  of  men's  views, 

and 
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iod  4e  fgroe  of  tb^ir  mutual  coonexiotd*    Ilillor  jr,  'ex« 

pcriejice,  feafon  fuficiently  inStxn^  U8  in  this  natural 
progr^fs  qf  l^uo^a^i  fentjm^nts,  ^nd  in  the  gradual  en* 
f:resife  pf  our  rp^^ds  to  ^uftice,  in  prc^ortion  as  we 
becoine  ;ic<juainted  with  t)i^  extenfive'  utility  of  that 
virtue. 


PART       11, 

r 

If  we  examine  the  favtiadar  laws,  by  which  juftice  it 
direded,  and  property  determined ;  we  ihali  ftill  l^  pre-* 
faited  with  :the  fiuoe  condufion.  The  good  of  man-* 
kind  18  Ae  only  ob}eft  of  ^1  tfaefe  laws  and  regulations^ 
Mot  oqly  "^is  requifite  ht  the  peace  and  intereft  of  fo-- 
ciety,  that  pien's  poflbffions  fliould  be  feparated ;  but  thd 
ruh^  which  wc  feUow,  in  making  the  reparation,  are 
foch  as  can  beft  be  fic^itrived  to  ferve  f^i^er  the  interefta 
of  fociety. 

We  Ihall  fuppofe,  that  a  creatutt,  pofie&d  of  reafon, 
hot  uiiaf:quainted  with  human  nature,  deliberates  with 
himftlf  what  R  U  L  £  S  of  juftice  or  property  would  beft 
promote  public  int^ceft,  and  eftabliih  peace  and  (ecurity 
among  mankind :  His  moft  obvious  tfaoi^t  would  be» 
to  affign  the  largeft  poflSeffioos  to  the  moft  extenfive  vir-» 
toe^  iind.giue  eyery  one  the  power  of  doing  good,  pro* 
portipned  to  his  inclination.  In  a  perfect  theocracy, 
where  a  being,  infinitely  intelligent,  governs  by  particu* 
iar  volidons,  this  rule  would  certainly  have  place,  and 
might  ferve  die  wifeft  purpofes  :  But  were  mankind  to 
e^^ecute  foch  a  law ;  (fo  great  is  the  uncertainty  of  me-* 
rit,  both  from  its  natural  obfcurity,  and  from  the  felf« 
conceit  ef  each  individual)  that  no  determinate  rule  of 
condu^l  would  ever  refult  from  it ;  and  the  total  difiblu- 
tion  of  fociety  muft  be  the  immediate  coniequence*  Fa« 
|)atics  may  fuppofe,  that  dominion  is  foundtd  on  grace^  and 
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ihat  feints  ahne  inherit  the  earth  ;  but  the  civil  magfllraftf 
very  juftly  puts  thefe  fublime  theorifts  on  the  fame  foot<^ 
ing  with  common  robbers,  and  teaches  them  by  the  fe- 
vereft  difcipline,  that  a  rule,  which/  in  fpeculation,  may 
ieem  the  moft  advantageous  tb  fdciety,  may  yet  be  founds 
in  pradice,  totally  pernicious  and  deftru£tive« 

That  there  were  religious  fanatics  of  this  kind  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  civil  wars,  We  learn  from  hiftory; 
though  *tis  probable,  that  tbe  obvious  Uhdencj  of  fliefe 
principles  excited  fuch  horror  in  mankind,  as  foon  oblig^ 
etl  the  dangerous  entbufiafts  to  renounce,  or  at  leaft 
conceal  their,  tenets.  Perhaps,  ihe' levelkrs^  who  claimed 
an  equal  diftribution  of  property,  were  a  kind  of  political 
fanatics,  'which  arofe  from  the  religious  fpecies,  and 
more  openly  avowed  their  pretenftons ;  as  xarryiog  a 
(nore  plaufibie  appearance,  of  being  prafifcable  in  tb^m-^ 
fclves,  as  well  as  ufeful  to  human  fociety. 

^-  It  muft,'  indeed,  beconfefled,  that  nature  is  fo  liberal 
/to  mankind,  that  were  all  her  prefents  equally  divided 
among  the  fpecies,;  and  improved  by  art  and  iiiduAry, 
every  individual  .would  enjoy  all  the  neceiTaries,  and  even 
fnoftof  the  comforts  of  life;  nor iivould  ever  be  liable 
to' any  ills,  but  fuch  as  might  accidentally  arife  from  the 
fickly  frame  and  conftitution  of  his  body.  It  muft  alfo 
be  confeflcd,  that,  wherfever  we  depart  from  this  equali* 
ty,  we  rob*  the  poor  of  more  fatisfa&ion  than  we  add  to 
the  rich,  and  that  the  flight  gratification  of  a  frivdous 
vanity,  in  ooe  mdividual,  frequently  cofts  more  than 
bread  to  many  famiUes,  and  even  |>royince$i  It  may  ap* 
pear  withal,  that  the  rule  of  equality,  as  it  would  be 
highly  ufefuly  is  not  ^Ij^ogftherin^ra^ioibJei  but  has 
taken  place,  at  le^ft,  in  an  imperfedl  degree,  in  fome  re- 
publics ;  particularly  that  of  Sparta  ;  where  it  was  at- 
tended, as  'tis  faid,  with  the  moft  beneficial  confequences. 
Not  to  mention,  that  the  Agrarian  laws,  fo  frequently 
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riaimed  in  Rome,  and  carried  to  execution  In  maiiy; 
Greek  cities,  proceeded  all  of  them,  from  a  general 
idea  of  the  utility  of  this  principle. 

.  But  hiftorians^  and  even  common  fenfe,  may  inform 
us,  that  however  fpecious  thefe  ideas  of  perfeSf  equality 
may  feem,  they  are  really,  at  the  bottom,  impra^icable ; 
and  were  they  not  fo,  would  J}e  extremely  pernicious  to 
human  fociety. .  Render  pofleffions  ever  fo  equal,  men's 
different  degrees  of  art,  care,  and  induftry,  will  imme^ 
diateJy  break  that  equality.  Or  if  you  check  thefe  vir- 
tues, you  reduce  fociety  to  the  extremeft  indigence ;  and 
infiead  of  preventing  want  and  beggary  in  a  few,  render 
it  unavoidable  to  the  whole  community*  The  moft  ri- 
gorous inquifition  too,  is  requifite  to  watch  every  inequa- 
lity on  its  firft  appearance ;  and  the  moft  fevere  jurif- 
didion,  to  puniih  and  redrefs  it.  But  befides,  that  fo 
much  authority  muft  foon  degenerate  into  tyranny,  and 
be  exerted  with  great  partialities ;  who  can  poflibly  be 
poffeffed  of  it,  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  is  here  fuppofed  ? 
Perfe£t  equality  of  pofleffions,  deftroying  all  fubordina- 
tion,  weakens  extremely  the  authority  of  magiftracy, 
and  muft  reduce  all  power  nearly  to  a  level,  as  well  aa 
property,  ' 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  efta- 
blilh  laws  for  the  regulation  of  property,  we  muft  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  fituation  of  man ;  muft 
rejcdl  appearances,  which  may  be  falfe,  though  fpecious ; 
and  muft  fearch  for  thofe  rules,  which  are,  on  the 
whole,  moft  ufeful  and  bemficiaL  Vulgar  fenfe  and  flight 
experience  are  fufiicient  for  this  purpofe ;  where  men 
give  not  way  to  too  felfifli   avidity,   or  too   extenfive 

cnthufiafm. 

f 

Who  fees  not,  for  inftance,  that  whatever  is  produced 
or  improved  by  a  man's  art  or  induftry  ought,  for  ever,  to 
be  fecured  to  him,  in  order  to  give  encouragement  to 
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fuch»/?/i/ habits  and  dccompliflirtlttits  ?  T^2k  M  (jr<» 
|)brty  ought  alfo  to  dfefcend  to  children  ind  rdatiohs^  Fof 
the  fame  ujeful  purpofe  ?  That  it  may  be  alienated  by 
cofiient,  in  order  to  beget  that  comiherce  and  iritiefcourfe^ 
which  is  fo  beneficial  to  human  ibciety?  And  diat  all 
contraSs  and  promifes  ought  carefully  to  be  fulfilled,  in 
erder  to  fecure  mutual  trpfl:  and  confidence,  by  which 
the  general  intereft  of  mankind  is  b  much  promoted  I 

Examine  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nature;  and  yotl 
will  always  find,  ths^,  whatever  principles  they  fet  out 
with,  they  are  fure  to  termihatie  here  at  laft,  and  to  af-^ 
fign,  as  the  ultimate  reafon  for  ievery  rule  >li^hich  diey 
eftablifh,.  the  convenience  -and  necefides  of  mankind; 
A  conceffioh  thus  extorted,  in  opp6fiti<in  to  fyllelns,  has 
more  authority,  than  if  it  had  bfeen  made  in  profecutioxl 
of  them. 

What  other  reafon,  indeed,  could  writers  ever  give, 
why  this  muft  be  mine  and  that  yours ;  fihce  uninftruded 
nature,  furely,  never  made  any  fuch  diftin£Hon  ?  Thi 
obje£b,  which  receive  thofe  appellations,  are»  of  them- 
felves,  foreign  to  us  ^  they  are  totally  disjoined  and  fepa* 

'  rated  from  us ;   and  nothing  but  thfc  general  interefis  o^ 

ninety  can  form  the  connexion. 

Sometimes,  the  interefts  of  fociety  may  require  a  rultf 
of  juilice  in  a  particular  cafe ;  but  may  not  determine 
any  particular  rule,  among  feveral,  which  are  all  equally 
l)eneficial.  In  that  ca(e,.  the  ffighteft  oMalogies  are  laid 
hold  of,  in  order  to  prevent  that  indifference  and  amU- 
guity,  which  would  be  the  fource  of  perpetual  diffcn* 
tions.  Thus  poileffion  alone,  and  firft.  poileiSon^  is  fup* 
pofcd  to  convey  property,  where  no  body  clfe  has  any 
precedent  claim  and  pretenfion.  Many  of  the  reafbhings 
of  lawyers  are  of  this  analogical  nature,  and  depend  oil 
very  flight  connexions  of  the  imagination. 

3  to» 
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Does  any  one  fcruple^  in  ext!:aonIiA2uy  cafes,  to  vio« 
late  all  regard  to  the  private  property  of  individuals,  and 
facriiflce  to  public  intei^ft  a  djfUndion,  wbicfa  had  been 
eftabliihed  for  the  fake  of  that  intereft  ?  The  Mety  of 
the  pec^e  is  the  fupreme  law :  All  other  particular  lawa 
arc  fabordiiiate  to  it,  and  dependant  on  it :  And  if,  in 
the  amtnm  c^uHe  of  things^  they  \c  fplbwed  ajnd  jren 
garded  \  'tis  only  becaufe  the  public  fafety  and  intereft, 
tmiimnlf  demand  f^  equal  and  impartial  an  admintftra- 
tion. 

Sometimes  both  utility  and  analogy  fail,  and  le^ve  th($ 
Jaws  pf  juftice  in  total  uncertainty.  Tbu$,  'tis  highly 
^equifite^  that  prefcription  or  long  pofieffion  ihould  con- 
vey property ;  but  what  number  of  days  or  months  or 
years  fliould  be  fufficient  for  that  purpofe,  *tis  impofliblc 
for  reaibn  alone  to  determine.  Civil  laws  here  fupply  the 
place  of  die  natural  tode^  and  ailign  difierent  terms  for 
prefcription,  according  to  the  different  utilities^  propofed 
by  the  legiflator.  Bills  of  exchange  and  promiflbry 
notes,  by  the  laws  of  moft  countries,  prefcribe  fooner 
than  bonds  and  mortgages^  and  contrails  of  a. more  for# 
inal  nature. 

In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  all  queftioqs  of  piro- 
^xXy  are  fubordtnate  (o  the  authority  of  civil  laws,  which 
extend,  reftrain,  modify,  and  alter  ^e  rules  of  natural 
juftice,  according  to  the  particular  convenience  of  each 
community*  The  laws  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  con-' 
font  reference  to  tiie  conftitution  of  government,  the 
manners,  the  climate,  the  religion,  the  commerce,  the 
^tuation  of  each  fociety,  A  late  author  pf  genius,  as 
well  as  learning,  has  profecuted  this  fubje£k  at  large, 
and  has  eftabliihed,  from  thefe  principles,  a  fyftem  of 
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political  knowlege,  which  abounds  in  ingenious  and  htli^ 
liant  thoughts,  and  is  not  wanting  in  folidity  *• 

fPlfat  is  a  mans  property  f  Any  thing,  which  it  is  law-* 
ful  for  him,  and  for  him  alone,  to  ufe.  But  what  rule 
have  we  J  by  which  we  can  dijlinguijh  thefe  eibje£lsf  Here 
we  tnuft  have  recourfe  to  ftatutes,  cuftoms,  precedents, 
analogies,  and  a  hundred  other  circumftances  i  fome  of 

*  The  audior  of  VEJ^it  de  Vnjc.  ThisiUoftrioas  vtiter^  )liowcfcr,  let! 
hxtX,  with  a  different  theory,  and  iuppofes  all  right  to  he  founded  on  ccrtaiii 
rafports  or  relationi ;  which  is  a  fyftem^  that^  in  oiy  opinion^  never  will 
feconcUe  with  true  philofophy*  Father  MAE^BHAKCifti  u  ftrai  I  can 
learn,  was  the  firft  that  ftarted  this  abftraft  theory  of  morals,  which  wai 
Afterwards  adopted  by  Dr.  Cvdworth,  Dr.  Claeks,  and  others  |  and  as 
it  excludes  all  fentimenty  and  pretends  to  found  every  thing  on  reafon,  ic 
lias  not  wanted  followers  in  this  philofophic  agOt  See  Se£lion  i.  aod  Ap^ 
pendlx  I.  With  regard  to  juftice^  the  virtue  here  Crfate4  of«  the  inference 
againft  this  theory  feems  fliort  aod  condufife.  Property  it  allowed  to  he 
dependant  on  civil  laws ;  civil  laws  are  allowed  to  have  no  other  Ibandatlon 
\i  iktit  authority,  and  no  other  obje£t,  but  the  intereft  of  fociety  r  This 
therefore  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the  fole  foundation  of  property  and  juftice* 
Not  to  mention,  that  our  obligation  itfelf  to  obey  the  magiftrate  and  hia^wa 
}S  founded  on  nothing  but  the  intereAs  of  fociety* 

if  the  ideas  of  juiHce,  fometinnes,  do  not  follow  the  4tfpofition8  of  ciinl 
taw  *,  we  fhall  find,  that  thefe  cafes,  inftead  of  ohjefUons^  are  confirmations 
of  the  theory  delivered  above.  Where  a  civil  law  is  fo  perverfe  as  to  croft 
all  the  interpf^s  of  focietji*  it  lofes  all  its  authority,  aod  men  judge  by  the 
Ideas  of  hatural  juf^ice>  ivh^ch  are  conformable  to  thofe  interefts.  Some- 
times alfo  civil  laws,  for  ufeful  purpofes,  require  a  ceremony  or  form  |  and 
where  that  i;  wanting,  their  decrees  run  contrary  to  the  ufaat  tenor  of 
jufiice  j  but  one  who  takes  advantage  of  fnch  chicanes,  is  fiot  commooly 
regarded  as  an  honefl  man.  Thus,  the  interefts  of  fociety  require,  that 
contracts  be  fuliiiled ;  aod  there  is  not  a  more  material  article  either  of 
patural  or  civil  juflice  s  3ut  the  omiflton  of  a  trifling  cu-cumibmce  will 
often,  by  law,  invalidate  a  contra^,  fnffre  bvmaw,  but  not  im  fin  eonjcim* 
iidti  as  divines  ticpreft  themfelves.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  magifbate  is  ^pi» 
^fed  only  to  withdraw  his  power  tt  inforcing  the  right,  not  to  have  altered 
the  right.  Where  his  intention  extends  to  the  right,  and  is  oonlbnnable  to 
|he  interefte  of  foc|ety  ^  it  never  fails  to  alter  the  right  \  »  clear  proof  of  tl|« 
tfigift  of  juiUce  stud  of  pro|:erty|  its  %0igoed  above* 

Hirbich 
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%l)iich  are  ctonfiant  and  inflexible,  Ibme  variable  and  ar-« 
bitrarf.  But  the  ultimate  point,  in  which  they  all  prcH 
fe&dly  terminate,  is,  the  intereft  and  happinefs  of  hu« 
man  fociety.  Where  this  enters  not  into  confideration» 
nothing  can  appear  more  whimfical,  unnatural,  and  even 
fuperftttious,  than  all  or  moft  of  the  laws  of  juftice  and 
of  property^ 

Thofe,  who  ridicule  vulgar  fuperftitions,  and  expofe 
the  folly  of  particular  regards  to  meats,  days,  places^ 
poftures,  apparel,  have  an  eafy  talk ;  while  they  confider 
all  the  qualities  and  relations  of  the  obje£b,  and  difcover 
no  adequate  caufe  for  that  affe^on  or  antipathy,  vene* 
ration  or  horror,  which  have  fo  mighty  an  influence  over 
a  confiderable  part  of  mankind.  A  Syrian  would  have 
ftarved  rather  than  tafte  pigeon ;  an  Egyptian  would 
not  have  approached  bacon :  But  if  thefe  ipecies  of  food 
be  examined  by  the  fenfes  of  fight,  fmell,  or  tafte,  or 
icrutinlzed  by  the  fciences  of  chymiftry,  medicine,  or 
phyfics ;  no  difierence  is  ever  found  between  them  and 
any  other  fpecies,  nor  can  that  precife  circumftance  be 
pitched  on,  which  may  afibrd  a  juft  foundation  for  the 
religious  paiSon.  A  fowl  on  Tburfday  is  lawful  food  ; 
on  Friday,  abominable :  Eggs  in  this  houfe,  and  in  this 
diocefe^  are  permitted  during  Lent ;  a  hundred  paces 
fimher,  to  eat  them  is  a  damnable  fin.  This  earth  or 
building,  yefterday,  was  profane ;  to  day,  by  the  mut- 
tering of  certain  words,  it  has  become  holy  and  facred. 
Such  reflections  as  thefe,  in  the  mouth  of  a  philofopher, 
one  may  fafely  fay,  are  too  obvious  to  have  any  influence  ; 
becaufe  they  muft  always,  to  every  man,  occur  at  firft 
fights  and  where  they  prevail  not,  of  themfelves,  they 
are  forely  obftru£led  by  education,  prejudice  and  paffion^ 
not  by  ignorance  or  miftake* 

w  It  may  appear  to  a  carelefs  view,  or  rather,  a  too  ab« 

ftra^ed  refledlion,  that  there  enters  a  like  fuperftition  in« 
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M  all  the  itpaiB  of  jilftke ;  ^A  tfc«l»  i£  t  msam  (ultjiA$ 
itt  oVfoBbB^  or  uribM  we  caH  prtpert7».  tsp  the  faine  (ccvi-f 
tiny  irf  fetife  an4  fcicnoe,  }m  wiH  not;  l)y  the  moft  accui> 
f  sir  kiquiiy,  fM  any  foanditioa  for  the  difGerence  macb 
by  morri  lemilMnt.  I  nay  InwhiHy  Bomifti  ntyfelf  horn 
thu  tree ;  but  the  fruit  of  aaether  of  tbe  iame  Qieciest 
ten  paces  off»  'tis  criminal  for  me  to  touch*  H^  I 
Worse  tbis  apparel  on  hour  ago,  I  had  merited  the^fe- 
vereft  pumfliment ;  but  a  itfaa,  by  pronouncing  a  few 
magical  fyllahles,  has  bow  rendered  it  fit  for  my  ufe  and 
lervice.  Were  this  hooTe  placed  in  the  neigfabouriog  ter<^ 
,  ritory,  it  had  been  inuaorad  for  me  to  dwell  in  it  (  but 
being  built  on  this  fide  the  river,  it  is  Ai^jeft  to  a  diflfe* 
rent  tnunicipal  law,  and  I  {ncur  no  blame  or  cenfure. 
The  fame  fpecies  of  reaibnifijg,  it  may  be  thought,  whkk 
fo  futce&fiilly  expofes  fiiperftitiont  is  aifo  applicdrfe  to 
joftice;  nor  is  it  poffiblc^  in  At  one  cafe  more  ^uui  in 
the  other,  to  pmnt  out^  in  the  ok^e^U  ^bat  pgeok  qua* 
Itty  or  circumftaace,  which  is  the  fimsidatioa  of  the  len* 
timent. 

But  there  Is  this  material  difference  between  fuferJlU 
tlon  and  juftia^  that  the  former  is  frivolous,  ufelefs,  and 
burdenfome;  the  latter  is  abfolutdy  requifiteto  the  well- 
being  of  mankind  and  exiftence  of  fociety.  When  we 
abftra6i  from  this  circumftance  (for  *tis  too  apparent  ever 
to  be  overlooked)  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  all  regards 
to  right  and  property,  feem  intirely  without  foundation, 
as  much  as  the  gro8eft  and  moft  vulgar  fuperftition* 
Were  the  interefts  of  fociety  no  way  coiu^rned,  'tis  as 
ixnintdligible,  why  another's  articulating  certain  founds, 
implying  confen^,  ihould  change  the  nature  of  my  a£Hons 
wkh  regard  to  a  particular  objed,  as  why  the  reciting  of 
a  liturgy  by  a  prieft,   in  a  certain  habit  and  pofture, 

ihould 
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fliculd  dedicate  a  heap  of  hiick  ktii  timberi  and  i^nder 
itj  ihencefojth  and  for  ever^  facred  *• 

»   .        .  thcfe 

^  *^'ii  rridaity  that  the  will  or  confcnt  alone  never  transfers  property^ 
ftof  canies  the  obligation  of  a  promife  (for  die  ftitie  reafimiAg  ettends  I0 
Bo^}  bok  the  will  alnft  ht  tt^Md  \>f  wttdt  ar  figns»  in  order  to  inapofe  • 
tjrc  vpOD  ttf  vmnt  The  c9qprelBo«»  betag  ooee  btonght  in  at  fublervicot  to 
the  will,  foaa  becoaies  the  prtncipal  part  of  the  promife  ;  nor  will  a  man  be 
leis  bound  by  hit  word,  though  he  (ecretly  give  a  different  dire&ion  to  hia 
imentiony  and  with-hold  the  afle'nt  df  his  mbd.  But'tfaoogh  theeipref-^ 
lion  nafcesi  on  oHSft  ^ccafiensy  the  whole  of  the  promife,  yet  it  does  «ot 
aKrays  fo ;  and  one  who  fliouid  make  nfe  of  any  expreflion^  of  which  he 
knows  not  the  meaning,  llnd  which  he  nfes  withott  any  fenie  ef  the  conie- 
^ence0k  would  not  certainly  be  boand  by  it.  Kay,  tho*  he  know  Its  mean* 
Itag,  yet  if  he  ufea  it  in  jeft  onfy,  and  with  f«ch  figia  at  Aow  endcatly,  that 
he  has  no  fisrioua  intention  of  binding  himfelf,  he  woold  not  lie  under  any 
ohiigation  of  performance  $  but  *tia  necefTaiy,  that  die  words  be  a  perfeft 
exprdCon  of  the  will,  without  any  cOAtnry  figiis.  Kiy,  eirtn  tliia  we  muft 
not  carry  lb  fiu  as  to  irtaginr^  that  ene,  whern^  b^  onr  ^nicknda  of  under* 
ibndiogy  we  cenjeAort^  ftom  toertain  figns,  to  have  an  intention  of  de. 
ceiving  vs,  is  not  bound  by  his  ezpreilioh  o^  verbal  promife,  if  we  accept  of 
it^  but  muft  limft  this  cosclufion  to  thofe  eafds  ^hefe  tfan  £gns  lire  of  a 
difftkent  nature  fro^  thofe  of  tdec^  All  thofe  contradidkuM  ai%  eafiiy 
accounted  for,  if  jnllice  arifes  entirely  from  its  oleftdae6  to  MOff  i  bit  >mU 
never  be  explained  on  any  other  hypotheiie* 

*Tts*  remarkable^  that  the  moral  decifions  of  the  Jijuitt  and  other  re- 
laxed cafuifts,  were  commonly  formed  in  proftcution  of  ifome  fuch  fubtiltiea 
of  reafonirig  ak  kit  here  pointtJd  out,  and  pkioceUM  bs  sbuch  fiom  die  habit 
of  fcholaftic  refinement  as  from  any  cwruption  of  the  heart,  if  we  may 
ibHow  the  authority  of  Megif.  BAYit.    See  his  diAlodMy,  anide  htY^» 
X.A.    And  why  has  tlie  indignation  of  tesnkind  rofe  £»  high  ag^A  thelo 
caioifts  ;  but  beeaufe  every  one  percdved,  that  human  focicty  could  net  fuh- 
£ft  were  fuch  fradices  authofiudy  and  that  moiala  nuft  always  be  handled 
with  a  view  to  public  aieeKil^  moie  than  philoibphical  regular!^  ?  {f  the 
liscret  diieAion  df  the  intention,  lind  every  men  of  lieafe,  could  tnvaMdace  « 
ci6ntnA  s  where  is  our  fecurity  ?  And  yet  a  metaphyfiad  fttmolmin  aught 
tlunk,  that  where  an  intendon  Wis  Ihppoled  to  be  re^eiflte,  if  tket  Inten* 
tien  really  had  not  pbcc^  no  cenfc^uenoe  ought  to  feUeif^  ud  nn  obliga* 
tion  be  impofed.    The  caiuiftieal  febtilties  may  not  he  gieMer  than  the 
Ittbdhies  of  lawyers,  hinted  at  above  |  but  as  the  former  wttftfmeimnf  and 
the  latter  innceem  and  even  lue^afy,  this  is  the  MgMi  of  te  "ftcy  difiereht 
i^Meptinn  they  meet  with  from  theVorld. 

It 
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Thcfc  rcflc£Hons  arc  fer  from  wcakenmg  the  obligai^ 
tions  of  juftice,  or  diminiihing  any  thing  from  the  moft  Gf 
cred  attention  to  property.  On  the  contrary,  fuch  fentl- 
ments  muft  acquire  new  force  from  the  preient  reafon- 
ing.  For  what  ftrongcr  foundation  can  be  defired  or 
conceived  for  any  duty,  than  to  obferve  that  human  fb<^ 
ciety,  or  even  human  nature  could  not  fubfift,  without 
the  eftabliihment  of  it ;  and  will  ftill  arrive  at  greater 
degrees  of  happinefs  and  pcrfeftion,  the  more  inviolable 
the  regard  is,  which  is  paid  to  that  duty  ? 

The  dilemma  fecms  obvious  :   As  juftice  evidently 
tends  to  promote  public  utility  and  to  fupport  civil  fo- 
ciety,  the  fentiment  of  juftice  is  either  derived  from  our 
rcfle<aing  on  that  tendency,  or  like  hunger,  thirft,  and 
other  appetites,  refentment,  love  of  life,  attachment  to 
offspring,  and  other  paflions,  arifes  from  a  fimple  origi- 
nal intereft  in  the  human  breaft,  which  nature  has  im- 
planted for  like  falutary  purpofes.     If  the  latter  be  die 
cafe,  it  follows,  that  property,  which  is  the  objedi  of 
juftice,  is  alfo  diftinguiftted  by  a  Ample,  original  inftind^ 
and  is  not  afcertkined  by  any  argument  or  refledioii* 
But  who  is  there  that  ever  heard  of  fuch  an  inftinS  ? 
Or  is  this  a  fubjcft,  in  which  new  difcoverics  can  be 
made  ?    We  may.  as  well  expeS;  to  difcover,  in  the 

Tt  IS  a^dodrine  of  the  church  of  Romb,  that  the  j^natt,  by  a  fecret  di- 
ffe£lion  of  his  intention^  can  inralidate  any  factatnent.  Thit'pofition  li 
derived  from  a  ftsidt  and  regular  proiecudon  of  the  obvious  truths  that  empty 
words  alone,  without  any  meaning  or  intention  in  the  fpeakery  can  never 
he  attended  with  any  effect.  If  the  fame  conclufion  be  not  admitted  in 
reafonings  conceming  civil  contra^,  where  the  affair  is  aUowed  to  be  of 
to  much  le(s  conleqoence  than  the  eternal  falvation  of -thoufandsy  it  proceeds 
entirely  from  mf  n*s  fenfe  of  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  the  dodrine  in 
the  former  cafe:  And  we  may  pbferve,  that,  however  pofitive^  arrogant, 
and  dogmatical  any  iuperftition  may  appear,  it  never  .can  convey  any  thorough 
perfuafionof  the  reality  of  its  obje^is,  or  put  them,  in  any  degree,  on  a  halaface 
with  the  qommon  incident!  of  liie,  which  we  learn  from  daily  obfervation 
and  experimental  reaibning, 

body, 
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body,  new  fenfes>  which  had  before  efcaped  all  mza^ 
kind. 

But  farther,  though  it  (eems  a  very  fimple  propofition 
to  fay,  that  nature,  by  an  infiinfiive  fentiment,'  diftin*' 
guiflies  property,,  yet  in  reality  we  fhall  find,  that  there 
^re  required  for  that  purpofe  ten  thoufand  diiFerent  in-*' 
ilin£ls,  and  thefe  employed  about  objeds  of  the  greateft 
intricacy  and  niceft  difcernment»  For  when  a  definition 
of proptrtyn  required,  thiit  relation  is  found  torefolve 
kielf  into  any  pofleffion  acquired  by  occupation,  by  in-* 
duftry,  by  prefcription,  by  inheritance,  by  contrad,  &a 
Can  we'  think,  that  nature,  by  an  original  inftisift,  in^ 
firuds  us  in  all  thefe  methods  of  acquifition  ? 

Thefe- words  too,  inheritance  and  con  trad,  Sand  for 
ideas  infinitely  complicated ;  arid  t6  define  them  exaSly^ 
a  thoufand  volumes  of  laws,  and  innumerable  volumes  of 
commentators,  have- not  been  fotind  fufficient.  Does 
nature,  whofe  inflinAs  ih  men  are  all  iimple,  embrace 
fuch  complicated-'  and  artificial  objeds,  and  create  a  ra« 
tional  creature,  without  trufting  any  thing  to  the  ope^ 
ratioo  of  his  reafon  f  ^ 

"  -  Bat  even  though  alt  this  Were  admitted,  it  would  nok 
be  fatisf;a£(ory.^  Pofitive  laws  can  certainly  transfer  pro-^ 
perty.  Is  it  by  another  original  infl]n£l,  th^t  werecog* 
ni%Q  the  authority'  of  kings  and  fenates,  and*  mark-  all 
tiie  boundaries^  of  their  jurifdidHon  ?  Judges  too,-  even 
IJiough  their  fentence  be  erroneous*  and  illegal,  mnft  ba 
lillowed,  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  order,  to  havedeci^ 
five  authority^  and  ultimately  to  determine  propiert^. 
Have  we  original,  innate  ideas  of  praetors  and  chancel** 
lors  and  juries  ?  Who  fees  not,  that  all  thefe  inftitution^ 
artTe'  merely  from  the  neceffities  of  human  fociety  ?• 

All  birds  of  the  fame  fpecies,  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try, build  their  nefts  alike  :  In  this  we  fee  the  force  of 
ini[lin&.     Men,  in  different  times  and  places,  ftame  thelt 
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lK»ifes  itflTeeentlx:  ^m  W^  peimFe  Afi  in0uence  of 
teafon  and  cuftotn*  A  like  inference  may  be  drawn 
front  comparing  the  inftiad  Gf  ^jcieratipn  and  the  in- 
fiittition  q(  property. 

Howewr  great  the  va^i^ty  ^  fnupicig^  Uyr8»  it  muft 
be  cdoftffiKd»  that  their  ^pH  \mfs  p^t^y  ^rf gjalarly  con^ 
cur;  hecaiife  die  purppfiw*  to  whi<^  ihey  tfi94>  ^e  ev^ 
where  cxaAly  fiinHart  Jn  Iih«4n$i|Hi9r9  f^  houips  l^ave 
a  roof  and  walls,  and  w'iMow9  ^  phioHitys  s  tbou^ 
infinitely  diverfified  in  their  flit^»  ^fuflffi  an4  VN^P^aism 
The  purpoiiBs  of  the  lattor,  dirf(^e4  tP  thP  c^^iyenif peep 
of  :bpilia0  life*  dUcoyer  npt  aipi^  plainly  thqtr  oqgjg 
from  reafon  and  Keft9^a»  thfHI  49  4^oif  pf  t)^^  f<)n>)^a 
m^ieb  point  all  to  ^  lijk:e  end« 

I  aeed  not  niention  the  Y^^b99  »hf  b  all  the  rplea 
tf  prevttrty  receive  frw  th§  fc)pr  ftrps  ^d  oonn^pa 
of  the  inmginatioQ,  arid  fro^i  ^  fuhli^ities  and  ab^i;f|p* 
ftoiw  of' law-topi<j|  and  r^fqni^ff.  There  fs  |io  pp^ 
biltty  of  recoaeiljng  this  nhfipfyKtigo  tp  ihie  natjpn  of 
original  intfnAs* 

What  alone  will  beget  a  doubt  of  the  thforff  on  which 
I  inflft»  is  the  isA^mfi  of  edlKafipn  and  acquired  ha- 
bits, by  which  we  are  (q  a^ifflpfiiqi  to  blame  injuftfce, 
that  we.are  not,  in  eveiry  induce,  cpntcipus  of  any  im- 
mediate reflofiioo .  on  the  ip^pip}f$  cpi^quences  of  it. 
The  views  the  moft  funiliar'tou^  are  ^9ty  for  that  verjF 
|«afi»i»  to  efcape  us ;  aod  v4iat  we  imp  Very  frequendy 
yer&rmad.ffom  certain  modyes*  w^  9fe  apt  likev^ife  to 
oontinue  mechanically,  without  recalling,  pp  every  pcea* 
fioo,  die  reflexions,  which  firft  dcfierpined  iis.  The 
convenience,  or  rather  neceftty^  ^whieb  leads  to  justice, 
is  fo  uniirejn(al,  and  evecjr  wh^Me  tfii/at^  h  pA,uch  to  f^e 
famerujes,  that  the  habit  tal^  pla^e  in  all  focieties; 
<iuid  it  is  not  iwithout  ippe  fcrutiny,  t^at  we  are  able  to 
irfcertain  its  true  jpMiii.    The  jaatter,  however,  is  not 
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fo  obicure,  but  that,  even,  in  common  life,  we  have, 
every  moment,  recourfe  to  the  principle  of  public  utili* 
ty,  and  aflc,  ffUfat  muft  becomi  of  the  iv9rld^  iffucbprac^ 
tices  prevail?  How 'could  ficiety  fubjift  under  fuck  difordirs  ? 
Were  the  diftin&ion  or  feparation  of  poiTeffions  intirely 
ufelefi,  can  any  one  conceive,  that  it  ever  fhould  have 
obtained  in  fociety  ? 

Thus  we  feem,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  attained  a 
knowlege  of  the  force  of  that  principle  here  infifted  on, 
and  can  determine  what  degree  of  efteem  or  moral  ap- 
probation may  refult  from  reflexions  on  public  intereft 
and  utility.  The  neceflity  of  juftice  to  the  fupport  of 
fociety  is  the  SOLE  foundation  of  that  virtue ;  and 
fince  no  moral  excellence  is  more  highly  efkemed,  we 
may'  conclude,  that  this  circumftance  of  ufefulnefs  has, 
in  general,  the  ftrongeft  energy,  and  moft  intire  command 
over  our  fentiments.  It  muft,  therefore,  be  the  iburce  of 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  merit  afcribed  to  humanity, 
benevolence,  friendihip,  public  fpirit,  and  other  focial 
virtues  of  that  ftamp  \  as  it  is  the  SOLE  fource  of  the 
moral  approbation  paid  to  fidelity,  juftice,  veracity,  in- 
tegrity, and  thofe  other  eftimable  and  ufisful  qualitiet 
and  principles.  'Tis  intirely  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
philofophy,  and  even  of  common  reafon;  where  any 
principle  has  been  found  to  have  a  great  force  and  ener- 
gy in  one  inftancc,  to  afcribe  to  it  a  like  energy  in  all 
iimilar  inftances  *. 

*  This  19  Sir  Isaac  Kiwtom**  (ecood  rule  of  pbilofophizlng^ 
ci/M>  lib.  3. 
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Of  Political   Society. 

HAD  every  man  (M&citnt  fagacity  to  perceive,  at  all 
times,  the  ftrong  intereft,  which  binds  him  to  the 
obfervance  of  juftice  and  equity,  zni  Jlrength  of  mind 
fuiEcient  to  perfevere  in  a  fteady  adherence  to  a  general 
and  a  diftant  intereft,  in  oppofition  to  the  allurements  of 
prefent  pleafure  and  advantage :  There  had  never,  in 
that  cafe,  been  any  fuch  thing  as  government  or  poli- 
tical fociety,  but  each  man  following  his  natural  liberty^ 
had  lived  in  intire  peace  and  harmony  with  all  others. 
What  need  of  pofitive  laws,  where  natural  juftice  is,  of 
itfelf,  a  fufficient  reftraint?  Why  create  magiftrates, 
where  there  never  arifes  any  diforder  or  iniquity  ?  Why 
abridge  our  native  freedom,  when,  in  every  inftance, 
the  utnloft  exertion  of  it  is  found  innocent  and  bene* 
ficial  ?  'Tis  evident,  that,  if  government  were  totally 
ufelefs,  it  never  could  have  place,  and  that  fhe  SOLE 
foundation  of  the  duty  of  ALLEGIANCE  is  the 
advantage  whith  it  procures  to  fociety,  by  preferving 
peace  and  order  among  mankind. 

When  a  number  of  political  focieties  are  ere£led,  and 
maintain  a  great  intercourfe  together,  a  new  fct  of  rules 
are  immediately  difcovered  to  be  ufeful  in  that  particular 
fituation  ;  and  accordingly  take  place,  under  the  title 
of  LAWS  of  NATIONS.  Of  this  kind  ar6, 
the  facrednefs  of  the  perfons  of  ambafladors,  abftaining 
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frofn  poifoned  arms,  quarter  in  war,  with  others  of  that 
kind*  Whkll  are  pluinJy  c«ilcul^<?d  fer  the  advantage 
of  ftates  and  kingdoms,  in  their  intercourfe  with  each 
other* 

The^  rules  of  jufticc,  fuch  as  prevail  among  indivi- 
dualS)  are  not  intirely  flifpended  among  political  fbcie- 
ties.     All  princes  pretend  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  others ; 
and  fome,  no  doubt,  without  hypocrify.     Alliances  and 
treaties  are  every  day  made  between  independent  ftates, 
which  would  only  be  fo  much  wafte  of  parchment,  if 
they  were  not  found,  by  experience,  to  have  foms  Wlu- 
ttkcc  and  authority*.  But  here  if  the  difference  between 
l^ingdoms  and  individuals*    Human  nat^s^  cannot,  by 
Ucxy  means,  fubfift,   without  the  afTociation  gf  indivi- 
duals ;  and  that  afTociation  never  could  have  plac^,  were 
no  regard  paid  to  the  laws  of  equity  and  juftice»    Pif- 
order,  confafien,.  the  war  of  all  agaliift  all,  are  the  oo- 
ceflTary  confequences  of  fuch  a  licentious  conduct.    B^t 
nations  can  fubfift  without  intercourfe.     They  may  even 
fubfift,  in  fome  degree,  under  a  general  war.     The  ob- 
fervsyice  of  juftice,    tbo*   ufefut  among  them,    is  not 
guarded  by  fo  ftrong  «a  neceffity  as  among  individuals  > 
and  the  moral  obligation  holds  proportion  with  the  i/fiful- 
nefs.     All  politicians  wil}  allow,  and  moft  philofophers, 
that  REASONS  of  STATE  may,    in  particular 
emergencies,  difpenfe  with  the  rules  of  }uftice,  and  in- 
validate any  treaty  or  alliance^  where  the  fl:ri<2  obfer-* 
vance  of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  in  a  confiderable  degree, 
to  either  of  the   cpntra£yng.  parties.     But  nothing  le6 
than  the  extremeft  neceffity,  'tis  confeft,  can  juftify  in- 
dividuals in  a  breach  of  promife,  or  an  invafion  gf  the 
properties  of  others. 

In  a'coafederated  commonwealth^  fuch  as  the  Ach^aw 
republic  of  old,  or  the  Swiss  Gantqns  and  United  Pjt>- 
vrnccs  in  modern  times  *,  as  the  league  has  here  a  pecu- 
liar 
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liar  titiHtyy  tlie  conditions  of  union  have  a  peculiar  fa- 
trednefs  and  authority^  and  a  violation  of  them  would 
te  equally-  criminal,  or  even  more  criminal,  than  any 
private  injury  or  injufticc. 

The  long  and  helplefs  infancy  of  man  requires  the 
Combination  of  parents  for  the  fubfiftance  of  their  young  i 
and  that  combination  requires^  the  virtue  of  C  H  A  S-^ 
TI T  Y  or  fidelity  to  the  marriage-bed.  Without  fucfc 
an  utility^  it  will  readily  be  owned,  that  fuch  a  virtue 
would  Aever  have  been  thought  off*  ? 

An  infidelity  of  this  nature  is  much  more  ptrntdom 
in  women  than  in  men^  Hence  the  laws  of  chafiity  arp 
much  ftri£ter  over  the  one  fex  than  over  the  other. 

Theijs^ rules  have  all  a  reference  to  generation;  and. 
yet  women  paft  child-bearing  are  no  more  fuppofed  to 
\t  exempted  from  them  than  thofe  in  the  flower  of  cheif 
youth  and  beauty.  General  rules  are  often  extended  be- 
yond the  principle,  \rtience  they  firft  arife  j  and  this  in 
all  matters  of  tafte  and  fentiraent.  'Tis  a  vulgar  flory 
at  PariS)  that  duripg  the  rage  of  the  Mississippi,  g 
hump-backed  fellow  went  every  day  into  the  Rub 
DP  QyxNCEMPOix,  where  the  ftock-jobbers  met  in  great 
crowds,  and  was  well  paid  for  allowing  them  to  make 
ufc  of  his  hun?p  as  a  deflc,  in  order  to  fign  their  con- 

f  The  oply  folQtion,  which  ptATo  gives  to  all  the  objeftions,  that 
might  be  raifcd  againft  the  community  of  women,  eftabh'flied  in  his  imagi* 
nary  commoowealth,  is^  ltaXXfc>«  ya^  ^4  rmo  ti»i  ^tyt'tst  xml  M^t^irm,  9rt 
T*  fAtf  »^ifA0  itaXay.  To  ii  fihaii^  •C9-;^oy.  ScUe  mm  ijiud  &  dicitur 
&  dketur,  Id  juod  utile fo  h9nfPum  effi,  quod  aiftem  inutile  Jit  turpi  ejfe,  De 
Rep.  lib.  5.  p.  457.  ex  edit.  Sexr.  And  this  maxim  will  admit  of  no  doubt,  , 
whcrc^public  utility  is  concerned;  which  is  Plato's  meaning.  And  in- 
deed to  what  other  purpoCe  do  all  the  ideas  of  cfaaftity  and  model^y  ferve? 
Ifif  utile  efi  f%odfudmus,  frufifa  eft  gloria ^  fay s  P 11  a  d  &  u  s .  K«Xcv  ran  $Xc  «* 
Ciffltfi'  hhf,  fays  Plvtakch  de  vifiofi fudore.  Nihil  corum  qua  damnofa  funt, 
pulchrffm  eft.  The  fame  was  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  ipa^tf  a9  04  XrtoiKu 
ayaBiv  laM  «|>fXitav  i>  «x  iti^av  iv^iXKaf,  w^tXiiv  fA,tyXtyr.ri(  Tnt  tf^STMr  ka) 
tm  cTTfe^xsay  wia^fJ*     Sept.  ZMf .  lib.  3.  cap.  %o,  ^ 
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trzSts  upon  it.  Would  the  fortune  which  he  raifed  by 
this  invention  make  him  a  handfome  fellow  ;  tho'  it  be 
confeft,  that  perfonal  beauty  arifes  very  much  from  ideas 
of  utility?  The  imagination  is  influenced  by  aflbcia- 
tions  of  ideas;  which,  tho'  they  arife  at  firft  from  the 
judgment,  are  not  eafily  altered  by  every  particular  ex- 
ception that  occurs  to  us.  To  which  we  may  add,  in 
the  prefent  cafe  of  chaftity,  that  the  example  of  the  oM 
woiild  be  pernicious  to  the  young ;  and  that  women  con- 
tinuatly  ihinking  that  a  certain  time  would  bring  them 
the  liberty  of  indulgence,  would  naturally  advance  that 
|)eriod,  and  think  more  lightly  of  this  whole  duty,  fa 
requifue  to  fociety. 

Thofe  who  live  in  the  fame  family  have  fuch  frequent 
opportunities  of  licence  of  this  kind,  that  nothing  could 
preferve  purity  of  manners,  were  marriage  allowed  among 
the  neareft  relations,  or  any  intercourfe  of  love  between 
them  ratified  by  law  and  cuftom.  INCEST,  there- 
fore, being  pernicious  in  a  fuperior  degree,  has  alfo  a  fu- 
perior  turpitude  and  moral  deformity  annexed  to  it. 

What  is  the  reafon,  why,  by  the  Athenian  laws, 

.  one  might  marry  a  half-fifter  by  the  father,  but  not  by 

the  mother  ?    Plainly  this.     The  manners  of  the  Athe- 

i^iANs  were  fo  referved,  that  a  man  was  never  permitted 

to  approach  the  women's  apartment,  even  in  the  fame 

family,  unlefs  where  he  vifited  his  own  mother.    His 

,  (lep-mother  and  her  children  were  as  much  ihut  up  from 

him  as  the  woman  of  any  other  family,  and  there  was 

as  little  danger  of  any  criminal  correfpondence  between 

them.     Uncles  and  nieces,  for  a  like  reafon,  might  marry 

at  Athens  ^  but  neither  thefe,  nor  half-brothers  and 

•fifters,  could  contraft  that  alliance  at  Rome/  where  the 

intercourfe  was  more  open  between   thfe  fexes.     Public 

utility  is  the  caufe  of  all  thefc  variations. 

To 
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To  repeat,  to  a  man's  prejudice,  any  thing  that  ef-   • 
caped  him  in  private  converfation,  or  to  make  any  fuch 
life  of  his  private  letters,  is  highly  blamed.     The  free 
and  fecial  intcrcourfe  of  minds  muft  be  extremely  check- 
ed, where  no  fuch  rules  of  fidelity  are  efiablifhed. 

Even  in  repeating  ftories,  whence  we  can  fee  no  ill 
confequences  to  refult,  the  giving  one's  authors  is  re- 
garded as  a  piece  of  indifcretion,  if  not  of  immorality, 
Thefe  ftories,  in  paffing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  receiv- 
ing all  the  ufual  variations,  frequently  come  about  to  the 
perfons  concerned,  and  produce  animoilties  and  quarrels 
among  people,  whofe  intentions  are  the  moft  innocent  ' 
and  inoffcnfivc. 

To  pry  into  fccrets,  to  open  or  even  read  the  letters 
of  pthefs,  to  play  the.  fpy  upon  their  words  and  looks 
ajid  aflions :  what  habits  more  inconvenient  in  fociety  ? 
What  habits,  of  confequence,  more  blameable  ? 

This  principle  is  alfo  the  foundation  of  moft  of  the 
Uws  of  good  manners ;  a  kind  of  lefTer  morality  calcu- 
lated for  the  eafe  of  company  and  converfation.  T90 
much  or  too  little  ceremony  are  both  blamed,  and  every 
thing,  which  promotes  eafe,  without  an  indecent  fami- 
jiarity,  is  ufeful  and  laudable. 

Conftancy  in  friendihips,  attachments,  and  famllia- 
xities,  is  commonly  very  commendable,  and  is  requifite  to 
fupport  truft  ajnd  good  correfpondence  in  fociety.  But  in 
places  of  general,  though  cafual  concourfe,  where  the 
purfuit  of  health  and  pleafure  brings  people  promifcuoudy 
together,  public  conveniency  has  difpenfcd  with  this 
maxim ;  and  cuftom  there  promotes  an  unreferved  con- 
verfation for  the  time,  by  indulging  the  privilege  of 
dropping  afterwards  every  indifferent  acquaintance,  with- 
out breach  of  civility  or  good-manners. 

Even  in  foci^ties,  which  are  eftablifhed  on  principles 
tJie  ynoft  immoral,  arid  the  moft  deftruftiye  tg  %h^  jpte- 

T  5  refts 
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rcfts  of  the  general  fociety,  there  dfc  required  certain 
rules,  whlch^  a  fpepies  of  falfe  honour,  a3  well  as  private 
intereft,  engages  the  members  to  obferve.  Robbers  and 
pyrates,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  could  not  maintain 
their  pernicious  confederacy,  did  they  not  eftablifh  a  new 
diftributivc  jufficc  among  themfelvds,  and  recall  thofc 
laws  of  equity,  which  they  h^ye  violated  with  the  reft  of 
mankind. 

I  hajte  a  drinking  companion,  fays  the  G^ttK  pro- 
verb^ whp  never  forgets.  The  follies  of  the  laft  de- 
bauch IHcwaW  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  in  order  to 
give  fu)l  fcope  to  thp  follies  of  the  next. 

Among  nations,  where  an  immoral  g^Ikntry,  if  co- 
vered wi^h  a  thin  veil  of  myftery,  is,  in  fome  degrpe, 
authorized  by  cuftpm,  there  immediately  arife  ^  fet  of 
rules,  calculated  for  the  conveniency  of  that  attachment. 
Tphc  famous  court  or  parliament  of  love  in  Provence 
decided  formerly  all  difficult  cafes  of  this  nature. 

In  focietips  for  play,  there  ^re  laws  required  for  the 
jcopdujft  of  thp  game,  aiid  thefe  laws  are  different  in  each 
game.  'The  foundjition,  I  own,  of  fuch  focieties  is  fri- 
volous J  and  the  laws  are,  in  a  great  nieafure,  thp'  not 
altogether,  capricious  and  arbitrary.  Sp  far  is  there  4 
material  difference  between  them  and  the  rules  of  juflice, 
fidelity  and  loyalty^  The  general  focieties  of  men  are 
abfolutcly  requifitc  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  fpeclesj 
and  the  public  conveniency,  which  regulates  morals,  is 
inviolably  eftablilhed  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the 
world,  in  which  he  lives.  The  comparifpn,  therefore, 
}n  thefe  refpefts;  is  very  impcrfeil.  We  may  only  learn 
from  it  the  neceflity  of  rules,  wherever  m^n  have  any 
Jntercourfc  with  each  other. 

They  cannot  even  pafs  each  other  on  the  road  wifhr 
put  rules.  ^  Waggoners,  coachfnen,  and  pbftilions  have 
principles,  by  which  they  give  way  j  and  thefe  are  chiefly 
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founded  on  mutual  eafe  and  convenience.  Sometimes 
alfo  they  are  arbitrary,  at  leaft  dependent  on  a  kind  of 
capricious  walogyy  like  many  of  the  reafonings  of 
lawyers  ♦• 

To  carry  the  matter  farther,  we  may  obferve,  that 
'tis  impoflible  for  men  fo  much  as  to  murder  each  other 
without  ftatutes  and  maxims,  and  an  idea  of  juftice  and 
honour.  War  has  its  laws  as  well  as  peace ;  and  even 
that  fportive  kind  of  war  carried  on  among  wreftlers, 
boxers,  cudgel-players,  gladiators,  is  regulated  by  fixed 
principles.  Common  intereft  and  utility  beget  infalli- 
bly a  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong  among  the  parties 
concerned. 

*  That  the  lighter  machine  yieldi  to  the  heaiaer,  aiid«  in  machines  of 
the  fame  kindy  that  the  empty  yield  to  the  loaded:  this  rule  is  foonded  on 
convenience.  That  thofie  who  are  going  to  the  capital  take  place  of  thofe 
who  are  coming  from  it  $  this  feemt  to  be  founded  on  fome  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  the  great  city,  and  of  the  preference  of  the  future  to  the  paft. 
^rom  like  reafons,  among  foot-walkert^  the  right-hand  intitles  a  man  to 
the  wally  and  prevents  joftlingj  which  peaceable  people  find  very  difa^ree* 
abje  and  incouyenieot. 
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I    '  /    ','{*-«'     <,'  ^    f  -       *     *  • 

Why   Utility   pleases. 

^    ^      -      PART      I. 

IT  feems  fo  natural  a  thought  to  afcribe  to  their  utility 
the  praifc  which  we  bcftow  on  the  focial  virtues,  that 
one  would  expert  to  meet  witl>  this  principle  every  where 
in  moral  writers,  as  the  chief  foundation  of  their  rea- 
foning  and  inquiry.  In  common  life,  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  circumftance  of  utility  Is  always  appealed  to; 
nor  is  it  fuppofed,  that  a  greater  eulogy  can  be  given  to 
any  man,  than  to  difplay  his  ufefulnefs  to  the  public, 

,  and  enumerate  the  fervices  which  he  has  performed  to 
mankind  and  fociety.     What  praife,  even  of  an  inani- 

]  mate  form,  if  the  regularity  and  elegance  of  its  parts 
deftroy  not  its  fitnefs  for  any  ufeful  purpofe  I  And  how 
fatisfa£i:ory  an  apology  for  any  difproportion  or  feeming 
deformity,  if  we  can  fliow  the  neceffity  of  that  parti- 
cular conftru6{ion  for  the  ufe  intended !  A  ihip  appears 
iixfinitely  more  beautiful  to  an  artift,  or  one  moderately 
flailed  in  navigation,  where  its  prow  is  wide  and  fwell- 
ing  beyond  its  poop,  than  if  it  were  framed  with  a  pre- 
cife  geometrical  regularity,  in  contradiction  to  all  the 
laws  of  mechanics.  A  building,  whofe  doors  and  vwin- 
dows  were  exadt  fquares,  would  hurt  the  eye  by  that 
very  proportion ;  as  ill  adapted  to  the  figure  of  a  human 
creature^    for  whofe  fervice  the  fsibnc  was  intended. 

What 
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What  wonder  then,  that  a  man,  whofe  habits  and  con- 
du£t  are  hurtful  to  fociety,  and  dangerous  or  pernieious 
to  every  one  who  has  an  intercourfe  with  him,  fliould, 
on  that  account,  be  an  obje£t  of  difapprobation^  and 
communicate  to  every  fpe£btor  the  ftrongeft  fentiments 
of  difguft  and  hatred  *  ? 

But  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  thefee(Fe(9s 
of  ufefulnefs,    or  its   contrary,  has  Icept  philofophers 
from  admitting  them  into  their  fyftems  of  ethics,  and  has 
r  induced  them  rather  to  employ  any  other  principle,  in 
I  explaining  the  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil.     But  'tis 
'  no  juft  reafon  for  rejecting  any  principle,  confirmed  by 
experience,  that  we  cannot  give  a  fatisfadlory  account  of 
its  origin,  nor  are  able  to  refdve  it  into  other  more  ge- 
neral principles.  And  if  we  would  employ  a  little  thought 
on  the  prefent  fubjtfl,  we  need  be  at  no  lofs  to  account 
for  the  influence  of  utility,  and  to  deduce  it  from  pria« 
ciples,  the  moft  known  and  avowed  In  human  nature. 

*  Vfe  otfght  Ii6t  to  imt^lnc,  SftcaQftali  inahixniite  o1>je£^  may  beufeFut  at 
ti'eU  as  a  man,  that  tkerefofe  it  ought  Mo,  according  to  tlri$  {f^Utii^  to 
merit  the  appellation  of  nnrtumts.  The  rmtjimentt,  uuiitod  by  BffUt^i  tfe» 
in  the  two  cafes,  very  different  {  aad  the  one  is  mixed  with  affe^dD)  aiUaaiy 
approbation,  &c,  and  not  the  other.  In  like  manner,  an  inanimate  ob- 
^t€t  may  have  good  colour  and  proportions  as  well  as  a  human  figure.  But 
can  we  ever  be  in  ]ove  with  the  former  }  I'here  are  a  nUmtrotis  iet  df  paf* 
fions  and  fentimeats,  f:^  which  thinking  fational  beings  ate,  by  tlw  otlgiaal 
iconftitution  of  natutty  the  only  proper  »bjc£ts :  And  tho^  the  very  iame 
qualities  be  transferred  to  an  infenfible,  inanimate  being,  they  will  not  ex- 
jcite  the  (aihe  feiftiments.  The  beneficial  qualities  of  herbs  and  minerals 
lire.  Indeed,  ibmetiiUis  called  tbeir  virtua  \  but  this  is  an  efl^  of  the  ca- 
price of  language,  which  ought  not  to  be  regarded  In  reafontng.  For  tho* 
there  be  a  fpecies  of  approbation  attending  even  inanimate  objc^  idhon  be- 
neflclal,  yet  this  fcntimeot  is  fo  weak,  and  fo  different  from  what  is  diteded 
fo  beneficent  magiftrates  or^efmen,  that  th^yodght  hot  to  be  ranked  under 
^e  iatiie  clafs  orappellatlofl. 

A  t^ry.  imatt  variation  of  the  objeCV,  even  where  the  fibki^  ^uafetlrs  ar^ 

p|cferved>  will  deftroy  a  ieatinAt,    Thus,  fhe  fame  btavCy,  transifired  to 

.a  dififeren^  fex^  ej^citet  qp  vsorous  paiS<N),  wtiere  aatM  is  not  CKtvesacly 
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From  the  apparent  ufefulnefs  of  the  focial  virtues^  it 
has  readily  been  inferred  by  fceptics,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  that  all  moral  diftin£Uon9  arife  from  education, 
and.  were,  at  firft,  invented^  and  afterwards  encouraged 
by  the  art  of  politicians,  in  order  to  render  men  trad- 
able, and  fiibdue  their  natural  ferocity  and  felfifhnefs, 
which  incapacitated  them  for  fociety.  This  principle 
indeed  of  precept  and  education,  muft  be  fo  far  oirned 
to  have  a  powerful  influence,  that  it  may  frequently  in- 
creafeor  diminish,  beyond  their  natural  fiandard,  the 
fentiments  of  approbation  or  diflike  5  and  may  even,  in 
particular  inftances,  create,  without  any  natural  prin- 
ciple, a  new  fentiment  of  this  kind ;  as  is  eviderit  in  all 
fuperftitious  pra<E^ices  and  obfervances  :  But  that  <?// moral 
gffedion  or  diflike  arifes  from  this  origin,  will  never  fijrely 
be  allowed  by  ^ny  judicious  inquirer.  Had  nature  made 
no  fuch  diftin£tion9  founded  on  the  original  conftifuti^ 
of  the  mind,  the  words,  fjohourabk  and  Jhameful^  bvth 
^nd  odious^  noble  and  d$Jpicable^  had  never  had  place  in 
^ny  language ;  rK>r  could  politicians,  had  they  invented 
thefe  terms,  ever  have  been  able  to  render  them  intelli-  '- 
gible,  or  make  them  convey  an  idea  to  the  audience* 
3o  that  nothing  can  be  more  Superficial  than  this  paradox 
of  the  fceptics  \  and  it  were  well,  if,  in  the  abftrufer 
ftudies  of  logic  apd  metaphylics,  we  could  as  eafily  get 
rid  of  the  cavils  of  that  feft,  as  in  the  more  practical 
^nd  intelligible  fciences  of  politics  and  morals* 

The  focial  virtues  muft,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  have 
^  natural  beauty  and  aQiiablenefs,  which,  at  firft,  ante- 
^cedent  to  all  precept  or  education,  recommends  them  to 
the  efleem  of  uninftru£led  piankind,  ai)d  engages  thejr 
aflFe^iions. '  And  as  the  public  utility  of  thefe  virtues  \% 
the  chief  circumftahce,  whence  they  derive  their  merit, 
it  follows,  that  the  end,  which  they  have  a  tendency  tQ 
promote,  muft  be  fome  way  agreeable  to  us,  and  take 
})old  of  fome  p^tura^  aiFe£l}0|^.    }t  m\ift  pleafe,  either 
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from  cpnfiderations  of  felf-iQtereft,  or  from  more  gene- 
rous motives  and  regards. 

It  has  often  been  ailerted,  that,  as  every  man  has  a 
ftrong  connexion  with  fociety,  and  perceives  the  impof- 
*  iibility  of  his  folitary  fubfiftence,  he  becomes,  on  that 
account,  favourable  to  all  thofe  habits  or  principles, 
which  promote  order  in  fociety,  and  infure  to  him  the 
quiet  pofieffion  of  fo  ineftim^ble  a  bleffing.  As  much  as 
we  value  our  own  happinefs  and  welfare,  as  much  muft 
we  value  the  practice  of  juftice  and  humanity,  by  which 
alone  the  focial  confederacy  can  be  maintained,  and  eveiy 
man  reap  the  fruits  of  mutual  protection  and  affiftaojce. 

This  dedu£lion  of  morals  from  felf-love,  or  a  regard 
to  private  intereft,  is  a  very  obvious  thought,  and  has  not 
arifen  wholly  from  the  wanton  fallies  and  fportivc  af- 
faults  of , the  fceptics.  To  mention  no  others,  Poly- 
Bius,  one  of  the  graveft  and  moft  judicious,  as  well  as 
moft  moral  writers  of  antiquity,  has  afligned  this  fclfifli 
origin  to  all  our  fcntiments  of  virtue  ♦.  But  tho'  the 
folid,  pra<^ical  fenfe  of  that  author,  and  his  averflon  to 
all  vain  fubtilties,  render  his  authority  on  the  prefcnt 
fubjeft  very  cpnfiderable  ;  yet  this  is  not  an  affair  to  be 
decided  by  authority;  and  the  voice  of  nature  and  ex- 
perience feems  plainly  to  oppofe  the  feliifh  theory. 

We  frequently  beftow  praife  on  virtuous  a£lions,  per- 
formed in  very  diftant  ages  and  remote  countries  ^  where 
the  utmoft  fubtilty  of  imagination  would  not  difcoverany 
appearance   of  felf-intereft,    or  find   any  connexion  of 

*  Undutifulnefs  to  parents  is  difapproved  of  hy  mankind,  v^e«;wfii?«(  n 

-  gratitude  for  a  like  rcafon  (tho*  he  feems  there  to  mix  a  more  generous  re» 
jgard)  ffu»»y(i9miirit*l»s  fAip  r»  wsXa;,  ava^^ovlmt  ^  cn**  tfUTtff  to  fri»f»w>nrtif 

Lib.  6.  cap.  4.  Perbaps  the  hiflorian  only  roeant^  that  our  fympathyand 
^humanity  was  more  enlivened^  by  obr  Mnfidering  the  Similarity  of  oorcaf^ 
'^iitk  that'of  {heperfoHJ  fufiedoj^;  which  is  a  juft  fentiment,.  > 

•*  our 
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our  prefent  happinefs  and  fecurity  with  events  fo  widely 
Separated  from  us. 

A  generous,  a  brave,  a  noble  deed,  performed  by  an 
adverfary,  commands  our  approbation ;  while  in  its  con- 
fequences  it  may  be  acknowleged  prejudicial  to  our  par- 
ticular intereft. 

^  Where  private  advantage  concurs  with  general  affec- 
tion for  virtue,  we  readily  perceive  and  avow  the  mixture 
of  th^fe  diftin£l  fentiments,  which  have  a  very  diffe- 
rent feeling  and  influence  on  the  mind.  We  praife, 
perhaps,  with  more  alacrity,  where  the  generous,  hu^ 
mane  a<3ion  contributes  to  our  particular  intereft :  But 
the  topics  of  praife  which  we  infift  on  are  very  wide  of 
this  circumftance^  And  we  may  attempt  to  bring  over 
others  to  our  fentiments,  without  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince them,  that  they  reap  any  advantage  from  the  ac- 
tions, which  we  recommend  to  their  approbation  and 
applaufe. 

Frame  the  model  of  a  praifc-worthy  charaiSsr,  con- 
fifting  of  all  the  moft  amiable  moral  virtues;  Give  in- 
ftances,  in.  which  thefe  difplay  themfelves  after  an  emi- 
nent and  extraordinary  manner:  You  readily  engage  the 
efteem  and  approbation  of  all  your  audience,  who  never 
fo  much  as  enquire  in  what  age  and  country  the  perfon 
lived,  who  poflefled  thefe  noble  qualities :  A  circum- 
:ftance,  however,  of  all  others,  the  moft  material  to  felf- 
love,  or  a  concern  for  our  own  individual  happinefs. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  ftatefman,  in  the  (hock  and  conteft 
of  parties,  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  procure,  by  his  elo- 
quence, the  banilDbment  of  an  jible  adverfary ;  whom 
he  fecretly  followed,  offering  him  money  for  his  fupport 
during  his  exile,  and  foothing  him  with  topics  of  con- 
folatiori  in  his  misfortunes.  Alas!  cries  the  banifhed 
ftatefman,  nx^ith  zvhat  regret  mvfl  I  leave  my  friends  in  this 
ciiyy  where  even  enemies  are  fo  generous  !   Virtue,  tho'  in 
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^n  enemy,  here  pleafed  him :  And '  we  ^fo  giY#  it  tlie 
juft  tribute  of  praife  and  approbation  ;  x^r  do  we  v^trzfdt 
thefe  fcntiments,  when  we  hear,  that  the  a£tion  pafl  at 
Athenis,  about  two  thoufand  years  ago,  and  that  the 
perfons  names  were  EscHiNps  and  Demosthenes. 

What  is  that  to  me  f  There  are  few  occafion$,  when 
this  queftion  b  not  pertinent :  And  had  it  that  univerfal, 
infallible  influence  fuppofed,  it  would  turn  int^o  ridicule 
every  compofition,  and  almoft  evety  conversation,  whicb 
contain  any  praife  or  eenfure  of  men  and  manners. 

*Tis  but  a  wealc  fubtcrfuge,  when  prefled  by  thefe  faSs 
and  arguments,  to  fay,  that  w®  traniport  ourfelves,  by 
the  force  of  imagination,  into  diftant  ages  and  cpun- 
tries,  and  confider  the  advantage,  which  we  (hould  have 
reaped  from  thefe  characters,  had  we  been  contempo- 
raries, and  had  any  commerce  with  the  perfons.  *Tfs 
^ot  conceivable,  how  a  r^<7/fentiment  or  paiEon  can  ever 
arife  from  a  known  imaginary  ihtereft ;  efpecially  when 
our  real  intereft  is  ftill  kept  in  view,  and  is  often  ac- 
knowledged to  be  entirely  difttnfl:  from  the  imaginary, 
and  even  ibmetimes  oppofite  to  it. 

A  man,  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  cannot^ 
look  down  without  trembling ;  and  the  fentiment  of 
imaginary  danger  afluates  him,  in  oppofition  to  the  opi- 
nion and  belief  of  real  fafety.  But  the  imagination  is 
here  affifted  by  the  prcfence  of  a  ftriking  objcfti  and  yet 
prevails  not,  except  it  be  alfo  aided  by  novelty,  and  the 
unufual  appearance  of  the  objefl:.  Cuftom  foon  recon- 
ciles us  to  heights  and  precipices,  and  wears  oflF  thefe 
falfe  and  delufive  terrors.  The  reverfe  is  obfervable  in 
the  eftimates  whicjf  we  form  of  characters  and  manners  j 
and  the  more  we  habituate  ourfelves  to  an  accurate  fcru- 
tiny  of  the  moral  fpecies,  the  more  delicate  feeling  do 
we  acquire  of  the  moft  minute  diftindions  between  vice 
and  virtue.     Such  frequent  occafion,  indeed,  haye  we, 

in 
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10  CommV^  4ifCf9  to  ^(^nounce  ^1}  ](in4s  of  mpral  dct^« 
m^atiPfVlx  that  m>  obje^  of  tbi$  ki^  can  be  n^w  or  im-^ 
ufual  to  us  ',  nor  could  any  fajfi  vi|ews  or  prepoiTeffip^^ 
mwKtaJin  their  gro^ind  9gainft  an  experience,  fo  common 
ajid  familiar*  Experience  being  chiefly  what  forms  the, 
dfociationa  of  ideas,  'tis  impoflibl^,'  that  any  anbciatloA 
could  jcfeblifli  and  i*u(>port  itfelf,  in  dire£l  oppofitlon  tQ 
that  principle* 

» 

U^efulae^}  is  ^reeable,  and  engager  our  approbation* 
Tbis  Is  a  matter  of  fa£l,  confirmed  by  dftily  oh&rvation« 
But^fi^kl?  For  what?  For  fom^  body's  intereft,  furely, 
Whcdfe  intereft  then  i  Not  our  owfi  only  :  For  our  ap* 
prabatioa  frequently  extends  farther^  It  muft,  there-^ 
fojr^,  hetbeiutereft  of  thofe,  who  are  ferved  by  the  cha* 
r^k^ler  or  adjlpiii  approved  of ;  and  thefe  we  may  conclude, 
however  r^motf ,  a^e  npt  totally  indifferent  tp  us.  By 
PP^»ing  up  this  principle,  we  (ball  difcovoi:  one  great 
f^urce  of  moral  diftin^tions* 

P    A    R    T        II. 

Sclf-lovr  is  a  principle  in  human  nature  of  fuch  ex- 
l^nfwt  energy,  ajid  the  intereft  of  each  individual  is,  in 
general,  io  clofely  connected  with  that  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  thofe  pbilofophers  were  exculahley who  fancied^ 
^hat  all  our  concern  for  the  public  might  be  jrefolired  into 
a  concern  for  our  own  happinefs  and  pre&rvatiQn.  They 
faw,  every  moment,  inftances  of  approbation  or  blanve, 
iatisfa^^ion  or  difpleafure  towards  characters  and  aCiions  ; 
they  denominated  the  obje£ts  of  thefe  fentiments,  virtues 
or  ifkes  ;  they  obferved,  that  the  former  had  a  tendency 
to  encreafe  the  happinefs,  and  the  latter  the  mifery  of 
fociety;  they  afked,  whether  it  was  poffible  that  we 
coukl  have  any  general  concern  for  fociety,  or  any  difin- 
terefted  refentment  of  the  welfare  or  injury  of  others  j 
they  foui\d  it  fimpler  to  confider  all  thefe  fentinients  as 
modifications  of  felf^-love;  and  they  difcoveied  a  pre- 
tence. 
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tence,  at  leaft,  for  this  unity  of  principle,  in  that  ddCe 
union  of  intercft,  which  b  fo  obfcrvablc  between  the 
public  and  each  individual. 

But  notwithftanding  this  frequent  confufion  of  inte- 
refts,  'tis  eafy  to  attain  what  natural  philofophers,  after 
my  lord  Bacon,  have  afFe£t;ed  to  call  the  experimentum 
cruciSj  or  that  experiment,  which  points  out  the  rigbc 
way  in  any  ^doubt  or  ambiguity.  We  have  found  in- 
ftances,  in  which  private  intereft  was  feparated  from 
public ;  in  which  it  was  even  contrary :  And  yet  we  ob- 
ferved  the  moral  fentiment  to  continue,  notwithftanding 
this  disjunSion  of  intcrefts.  And  wherever  the(e  di- 
fiinft  intercfts  fenfAly  concurred,  we  always  found  a  fen- 
fible  cncrcafe  of  the  fentiment,  and  a  more  warm  afiec- 
tion  to  virtue,  and  dcteftation  of  vice,  or  what  we  pro- 
perly call,  gratitude  and  revenge.  Compelled  by  thefe 
inftances,  we  mufi  renounce  the  theory,  which  accounts 
for  every  moral  fentiment  by  the  principle  of  fclf-lovc. 
We  muft  adopt  a, more  public  afFe6lion,  and  allow,  that 
the  interefts  of  fociety  are  not,  even  on  their  own  ac- 
count, entirely  indifferent  to  us.  Ufefulnefs  is  only  a 
tendency  to  a  certain  end  \  and  'tis  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  that  any  thing  pleafes  as  means  to  an  end,  where 
the  end  itfelf  no  way  afFeds  us.  If  therefore  ufefulnefs 
be  a  fource  of  moral  fentiment,  and  if  this  ufefulnefs  be 

^  not  always  confidered  with  a  reference  to  felf;  it  fol- 
lows,  that  every  thing,  which  contributes  to  the  happi- 

'  nefs  of  fociety,  recommends  Itfelf  dire<5Hy  to  our  appro- 
bation and  good-will.  Here  is  a  principle,  which  ac- 
counts, in  great  part,  for  the  origin  of  morality  :  And 
what  need  we  feek  for  abftrufe  and  remote  fyftems,  when 
there  pccurs  one  fo  obvious  and  natural  *  ? 

Have 


I.'. 


•  'Tis  needlefs  to  pufh  our  refearches  fo  far  as  to  afk,  why  wc  have  hu- 
manity or  a  fellow-feeling  with  others.  'Tis  fufficicnt,  that  this  is  expe- 
ttenccd  to  b|6  a  principle  in  human  nature.    We  muft  ftop  foinewhere  in  oar 

ex* 
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Have  we  any  difficulty  to  comprehend  the  force  of  hii- 
inanity  and  benevolence?  Or  to  conceive,  that  the 
Very  afpeft  of  happinefs,  joy,  profperity,  gtves  pleafure  ; 
that  of  pain,  fufFering,  forrow,  communicates  uneafi* 
nefs  ?  The  human  countenance,  fays  Horace  ♦,  bor- 
rows fdiiles  bv  tears  from  the  human  countenance.  Re* 
duce  a  perfon  to  folitude,  and  he  lofes  all  enjoyment, 
except  merely  of  the  fpeculative  kind ;  and  that  becaufe 
the  movements  of  his  heart  are  not  fc/tv^rarded  by  correA 
j)ondeht  movements  in  his  fellow-creatures.  The  figns 
of  forrow  and  mourning,  tho'  arbitrary,  aflt£i:  us  with 
melancholy ;  but  the  natural  fymptoms,  tears  and  cries 
and  groans,  never  fail  to  infufe  compaffion  and  uneafinefs* 
And  if  fehe  effefts  of  mifery  touch  us  in  fo  lively  a  man* 
ner ;  can  we  be  fuppofed  altogether  infenfible  or  indiffe- 
rent towards  its  caufes ;  when  a  malicious  or  treacherous 
ehara£ler  and  behaviour  are  prefented  to  us  ? 

We  enter,  I  fhall  fuppofe,  into  a  convenient,  warm^ 
well-contrived  apartment :  We  neceflarily  receive  a  plea- 
fure from  its  very  furvey  ;  becaufe  it  prefents  us  with  the 
pleafmg  ideas  of  eafe,  fatisfaftion,  and  enjoyment.  The 
hofpitable,  good-humoured,  humane  landlord  appears. 
This  circumftance  furcly  muft  embelliui  the  whole  j  nor 
can  we  eafily  forbear  reflecting,  with  pleafure,  on  the 
fatibfadion  which  refults  to  every  one  from  his  mtercourfe 
and  good-offices. 

examination  of  caufes  ;  and  ther«  are^  in  every  fcience,  fome  generarpnn^ 
ciples,  beybnd  which  we  cannot  hope  to  find  any  principle  more  general.  Mo 
nan  is  abfoltitely  indifferent  to  the  happiiiefi  and  mifer^  of  others.  Tb« 
firft  has  a  natural  tendency  ^>  gin  pleafure;  the  fecond^  pain.  This  every, 
one  fBay  find  in  himielf.  It  is  not  probable,  that  thefe  principles  can  be  re^ 
ibtved  into  principles  more  fimpW  and  univerfa)>  whatever  attempts  may 
have  been  made  to  that  purpofe.  But  if  it  were  poffible,  it  belongs  not  to 
the  prefent  fubje£l  j  and  we  may  here  fafcly  confider  thefe  principles  as  ori*' 
ginal ;  Happy,  if  we  can  render  all  the  cbnfequences  Sufficiently  plain  ani 
j^rfpicuous. 

•  Utl  ridentibusarrtde&ti  ita  fleotxjbus  adAwit 
Homani  vuhuS.  Hot* 

-   Voi.IL  U*  His 
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His  whole  family,  by  the  freedom,  cafe,  confidencet 
and  calm  enjoyment,  difFufed  over  their  countenances, 
fufEciently  cxprefs  their  happinefs.  I  have  a  pleafing 
iympathy  in  the  profped  of  fo  much  joy,  and  can  never 
confider  the  fource  of  it,  without  the  moft  agreeable 
amotions. 

He  tells  me,  that  an  oppreffive  and  powerful  neigh- 
bour had  attempted  to  difpoflefs  him  of  his  inheritance, 
and  had  long  difturbed  all  his  innocent  and  focial  plea- 

fures.     I  feel  an  itpmediate  indignation  arife  in  me  agaijajt 
fuch- violence  and  injury. 

But  'tis  no  wonder,  he  adds,  that  a  private  wrong 
ihould  proceed  from  a  man,  who  had  enflaved  provinces, 
depopulated  cities,  and  made  the  field  and  fcaffbld  ftream 
with  human  blood.  I  am  ftruck  with  horror  at  the 
profpe£l  of  fo  'much  mifery,  and  am  actuated  by  the 
fhrongeft  antipathy  againft  its  author. 

In  general,  *tis  certain,  that  wherever  we  go,  what- 
ever we  reflefl  on  or  coriverfe  about  5  every  thing  ftill 
prefcnts  us  with  the  view  of  human  happinefs  or  mifery, 
and  excites  in  our  breafti^a  fympatljetic  movement  of 
pleafure  or  uneafinefs.  In  bur  ferious  occupations,  in 
eur  carelefs  amufements,  this  principle  ftill  exerts  its  ao- 
livc  energy. 

A  man,  who  enters  the  theatre,  is  immediately  ftnick 
with  the  view  of  fo  great  a  multitude,  participating  of 
one  common  amufement;  and  experiences  from  their 
very  afpeft,  a  fuperior  fenfibility  or  difpofition  of  being 
affeSed  with  every  fentiment,  which  he  Ihares  widi  his 
fellow-creatures. 

He  obferves  the  a£lors  to  be  animated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  full  audience,  and  raifed  to  a  degree  of  enthu- 
fiafin,  which  they  cannot  comm«^nd  in  any  folitary  or 
calm  momenta 
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£very  movement  of  the  theatre,  by  a  (kilful  poet,  is 
coioinunic^d,  as  it  were  by  magic,  to  the  fpedtators  ; 
who  weep,  tremble,  reCeot,  rejoice,  and  are  er4flanied 
with  all  the  variety  of  paffions,  which  aSuate  the  feveral 
perfonages  of  the  drama. 

Where  any '  event  croflts  our  wifhes,  and  interrupts 
the  happioefs  of  the  favourite  charaders,  we  feel  a  fen^ 
Able  anxiety  and  concern.  But  where  their  fufferings  pro- 
ceed from  the  treachery,  cruelty  or  tyranny  of  an  enemy, 
QVki^  bre^ifts  are  afFe^bsd  with  the  livelieft  refentment  againft 
the  author  of  thefe  calamities. 

TT'is  here  efteemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art  to  re- 
prefent  any  thing  cool  and  indifferent.  A  diftant  friend, 
pr  a  confident,  who  has  no  immediate  intereft  in  the  ca* 
taftrophe,  ought,  if  poffiUe,  to  be  avoided  by  the  poet  j 
as  communicating  a  like  indifference  to  the  audience,  and 
chocking  tbe  pipogre^fs  of  tlie  paffions. 

No  fpeoies  of  poetiy  is  more  entertaining  thzn  pa/icral ; 
amd  .every  one  is  fertflble,  that  the  chief  fource  of  its 
pleafure  arifes  from  thofe  images  of  a  gentle  and  tender 
tranqoiUky,  wJ^ich  at  reprefents  in  its  perfonages,  and  of 
WiMch  at  cpixMDU4Mcates  a  Uke  Sentiment  to  the  reader. 
Sannazaaius,  who  traDsferred  the  fcene  to  the  fea- 
fliore,  tbo'  he  preftnted  the  moft  magnificent  object  in 
nature,  is  confefTcd  .to  ihave  «rred  m  his  choice.  The 
ide^  of  toil,  labour,  ^nd  da^iger,  fuffered  by  the  iiiher- 
soeji,  .is  j)ain(ul ;  Ky  aa  luaOiVoidable  fympathy,  which 
attends -every. conception  of  human  Iu\ppznefs  or  mifery. 

When  I  was  twenty,  (ays  a  Frsnch  poet,  Ovi0 
was  my  choice  :  Now  I  am  forty,  I  declare  for  Horace. 
We  enter,  to  be  furc,  more  readily  into  fentiments, 
which  refemble  thofe  we  feel  every  day :  But  ro  paf- 
iion,  when  well  reprefented,  can  be  entirely  indifferent 
to  us;  becaufe  there  is  none,  of  wl^ich  every  man  has 
Jiot  within  him,  at  leaft,   the  feeds  and  firfl  principles. 

U  2  '1  is 
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'Tis  the  bufinefs  of  poetry  to  approach  every  affe^tiort 
by  lively  imagety  and  reprefentation,  and  make  it  look 
like  truth  and  reality :  A  certain  proof,  that  wherever 
that  reality  is  found,  our  minds  are  difppfed  to  be  ftrongty 

afFedted  by  it. 

Any  recent  event  or  piece  of  news,  by  which  the  for- 
tunes of  ftafcs,  provinces  or  many  individuals  arc  affed- 
ed,  is  extremely  interefiing  even  to  thofe  whofe  welfare 
is  not  immediately  engaged.  Such  intelligence  is  pro-» 
pagated  with  celerity,  heard  with  avidity,  and  enquired 
into  with  attention  and  concern.  The  rntcrefts  of  fo- 
ciety  appear,  on  this  occafion,  to  be,  in  fom^  degree, 
the  intereft  of  each  individual.  The  imao;ination  is  fure 
to  be  afFedled  ;  tho'  the  paiSons  excited  may  not  always 
be  fo  ftrong  and  fieady  as  to  have  great  influence  on  the 
condudl  and  behaviour. 

The  perufal  of  a  hiftory  feems  a  calm  entertainment } 
but  would  be  no  entertainment  at  all,  did  not  our  hearts 
beat  with  correfpondent  movements  to  thofe  defcribed 
by  the  hiftorian. 

Thucydides  ,and  Guicciardin  fupport  with  dif- 
ficulty our  attention  j  while  the  former  defcribes  the  tri- 
vial rencounters  of  the  fmall  cities  of  Greece,  and  the 
latter  the  harmlefs  wars  of  Pisa.  The  few  perfons  in- 
terefted,  and  the  fmall  intereft  fill  not  the  imagination, 
and  engage  not  the  aflFcSions.  The  deep  diftrefs  of  the 
numerous  Athenian  army  before  Syracuse;  the 
danger,  which  fo  nearly  threatens  Venice  ;  thofe  excite 
compaffion  \  thefe  move  terror  and  anxiety. 

The  indifferent,  uninterefling  ftile  of  Suetonius, 
equally  with  themaflerly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  may  con- 
vince us  of  the  cruel  depravity  of  Nero  or  Tiberius: 
But  what  a  difference  of  fentiment !  While  the  former 
coldly  relates  the  fads  j  and  the  latter  fets  before  our  eyes 

the 
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flie  venerable  figures  of' a  Soranus  and  a  Thrace  a, 
tatcepid  in  their  fate,  and  only  moved  by  the  melting 
forrows  of  their  friends  and  kindred.  What  fympathy 
then  touches  every  hunian  heart !  What  indignation 
againft  the  tyrant,  whbfe  caufelefs  fear  or  unprpvoked 
malice,  gave  rife  to  fuch  deteftable  barbarity  ! 

..  If  we  bring  thefe  fubjefts  nearer :  If  we  remove  all 
fufpicion  of  fiction  and  deceit :  What  powerful  concern 
IS  excited,  and  how  much  fuperior,  in  many  inftances, 
to  the  harrow  attachments  of  felf-love  and  private  inte-f 
reft !  Popular  fedition,  party  zeal,  a  devoted  obedience 
to  fa£bious  leaders ;  thefe  are  fome  of  the  mod  vifible, 
tho'  lefs.  laudable  elFeSs  of  this  focial  fympathy  in  human 
nature. 

The  frivoloufnefs  of  the  fubjeft  too,  we  may  obferve, 
is  not  able  to  detach  us  entirely  from  what  carries  an 
Image  of  human  fentiment  and  afFedion. 

When  a  perfon' flutters,  and  pronounces  with  difficul- 
ty, we  even  fympathize  with  this  trivial  uneafinefs,  and 
fufFer  for  him.  And  'tis  a  rule  in  criticifm,  that  every 
combination  of  fyllables  or  letters,  which  gives  pain  to 
the  organs  of  fpeech  ift-  the  recital,-  appears  alfo,  from 
^  fpecies  of  fympathy,  harfli  and  difagreeable  to  the  ear. 
J'Tay,  when  we  run  over  a  book  with  our  eye,  we  are 
ienfible  of  fuch  unharmonious  compofition ;  bccaufe  we 
ftill  imagine,  that  a  perfon  recites  it  to  us,  and  fuffers 
from  the  pronunciation  of  thefe  jarring  founds.  So  de- 
licate is  our  fympathy  ! 

Eafy  and  unconftrained  poftures  and  motions  are  always 
beautiful:  An  air  of  health  and  vigour  is  agreeable : 
Cloaths  which  warm,  without  burthening  the  body  ; 
which  cover,  without  imprifoning  the  limbs,  are  well- 
fafhioned.  In  every  judgment  of  beauty,  the  fentiments 
;ind  feelings  of  the  perfons  afFefted  enter  into  confiJir- 
•ji^ion,  and  communicate  to  the  fpeftator  fimihr  touches 

U3  of 
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of  pain  or  pleafure  ♦•  What  wonder,  ffaen,  if  we  CSMI 
pronounce  no  judgment  concerning  the  character  and 
conduft  of  men,  without  confidering  the  tendencies  of 
their  anions,  and  the  happinefs  or  mifery  which  thence 
arifes  to  focicty  i  What  afibciation  of  ideas  would  ever 
operate,  were  that  principle  here  totally  inactive  f  i 

If  any  man,  from  a  cold  infenfibility,  or  narrow  fel- 
fiflinefs  of  temper,  is  unaiFeded  with  the  images  of  hu- 
man happinefs  or  mifery,  he  muft  be  equally  indifferent 
to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue  :  As^  oa  the  other  hand, 
'tis  always  found,  that  a  warm  concern  for  the  interefts 
of  our  fpecies  is  attended  with  a  delicate  feeling  of  all 
moral  diflinftions ;  a  ftrong  refentment  of  injury  done 
to  men ;  a  lively  approbation  of  their  welfare.  In  this 
particular,  tbo'  great  fuperiority  is  obfervable  of  one  man 
^ove  another ;  yet  none  arc  fo  entirely  indifferent  to  the 
intereft  of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  to  perceive  no  di- 
fiindions  of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  confequence  of  the 

*  "  Decenttor  equus  cujus  aftrl£la  Tunt  ilia  }  led  idem  Teiocior,  Pukher 
''  afpe^lufit  athUta,  cujas  l^certos  czercitatio  expre/nC}  idqxi  «T^"V»i  pa« 
*'  ratior«  Nunquam  enim  fftcies  ab  utilitate  difiditur.  Sed  kec  ^uidw 
*<  diicerneremodicijudiciicft/*     Qjdintilian  Inft.  lib.  %,  cap.  3, 

<t*  In  proportion  to  the  ftation  which  a  man  pofTefTes,  according  to  tb^ 
relations  in  which  he  is  placed  j  we  always  expefl/rom  him  a  greater  or  Icii 
degree  of  good,  and  when  difappoi'nted,  blame  his  inutiUty;  and  muck  more 
^o  we  blame  him,  if  any  ill  or  prejudice  arifes  from  his  condud  and  beba« 
vior.  When  the  interefts  of  one  country  interfere  with  thofe  of  another, 
^e  eftimate  the  merits  of  a  ilatcfman  by  the  good  or  ill^  which  refults  to  hii 
pwn  country  from  his  meafures  and  councils,  without  regard  to  the  prejudice 
V^hich  he  brings  on  its  enemies  and  rivals.  His  fellow-citizens  are  the  ob« 
je£ls,  which  He  neareft  the  eye,  while  we  determine  hiv  chancer.  And  as 
fiature  has  implanted  in  every  one  a  fuperior  aflfe^ion  to  his  own  coontry, 
we  never  expe£t  any  regard  to  diftant  nations,  where  the  fmalleft  competition 
firifes.  Not  to  mention,  that  while  every  man  confults  the  good  of  his  own 
community,  we  are  feniiblc,  that  the  general  intereft  o(  mankind  is  bett« 
promoted,  than  by  any  loofe  indeterminate  views  to  the  good  of  a  fpecies^ 
v-'hence  no  beneficial  a£lion  could  ever  rcfult,  for  want  of  a  duly  limited ob« 
JC^I  Oft  whith  they  could  e»:rt  thcmlclves. 
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fli^^rent  tendencies  of  actions  and  principles.  Hov^,  . 
indeed^  can  we  fuppofe  it  poiHble  of  any  one,  who 
wears  si  human  heart,  that,  if  there  be  fubjedied  to  his 
cenfure,  one  charader  or  fyftem  of  condud,  which  is 
beneficial,  and  another,  which  is  pernicious,  to  his 
ipecies  or  community,  he  will  not  fo'much  as  give  a  cool 
j)referencc  to  the  former,  or  afcribe  to  it  the  fmalleft 
merit  or  regard  ?  Let  us  fuppofe  fuch  a  perfon  ever  fo 
felfifh ;  let  private  intereft  have  ingroffed  ever  fo  much 
his  attention  s  yet  in  inftances,  where  that  is  not  con- 
cerned, he  muft  unavoidably  kelfome  propenfity  to  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  make  it  an  obje6l  of  choice,  if 
«very  thing  clfe  be  equal.  Would  any  man,  who  is 
walking  along,  tread  as  willingly  on  another's  gouty  toes, 
whom  he  has  no  quarrel  with,  as  on  the  hard  flint  and 
pavement  ?  There  is  here  furely  a  diflFerence  in  the  cafe. 
We  furely  take  into  confideration  the  happinefs  and  mi- 
fery  of  others,  in  weighing  the  feveral  motives  of  aflion, 
and  incline  to  the  former,  where  no  private  regards  draw 
us  to  feek  our  own  promotion  or  advantage  by  the  injury 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  And  if  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity are  capable,  in  many  inftances,  of  influencing 
our  a£lions,  they  muft,  at  all  times,  have yiw^  authority 
over  our  fentiments,  and  give  us  a  general  approbation 
of  what  is  ufeful  to  fociety,  and  blame  of  what  is  dan- 
gerous dr  pernicious.  The  degrees  of  thcfc  fentiments 
may  be  the  fubjeft  of  controverfy ;  but  the  reality  t)f 
their  exiftence,  one  fhould  think,  muft  be  admitted,  in 
every  theory  or  fyftem. 

A  creature,  abfolutely  malicious  and  fplteful,  were 
there  any  fuch  in  nature,  muft  be  worfe  than  indifferent 
to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue.  All  his  fentiments 
muft  be  inverted,  and  direftly  oppofite  to  thofe,  which 
prevail  in  the  human  fpecies.  Whatever  contributes  to 
the  good  of  mankind,  as  it  crofl^es  the  conftant  bent  pf  * 
his  wifties  and  deiires,  muft  produce  uneafinefs  and  dif- 
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approbation ;  and  on  the  contrary,  whatever  is  the  fburce 
of  diforder  and  mifery  in  fociety,  muft,  fot  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  be  regarded  with  pleafure  and  complacency.  Timon, 
who  probably  from  his  aiFe6i:ed  ipleen,  more  than  any 
inveterate  malice,  was  denominated  the  man-hater,  em- 
})]:aced  Alcibiades,  with  great  fondnefs.     Go  orty   mjf 
^oy  /  cried  he,  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  people :  Tou  will 
pru  dayy  I  forejee^  he  the  caufe  of  great  calamities  to  them  *  : 
Could  we  admit  the  two  principles  of  the  Manicheans, 
'tis  an  infallible  confequence,  that  thejr  fentiments*  of 
'    }ium^n  a(^ions,  as  well  as  of  every  thing  elfe,  muit  be 
totally  oppofite  \  and  that  every  inflance  6f  juftice  and 
humanity,  from  its  neceifary  tendency,  muft  pleafe  the 
one  deity  anddifplcafethe  other.     All  mankind  fo  far  re- 
femble  the  good  principle,  t)iat  v^here  intereft  or  revenge 
pr  envy  perverts  not  our  difpofition,  we  are  always  in- 
clined, from  our  natural  philanthropy^  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  happinefs  of  fociety,  and  confequently  to 
virtue,  abpye  itg  oppofite.     Abfolute,  unprovoked,  dif- 

* 

interefted  malice  h^s  never,  perhaps,  place  in  any  human 

breaft ;'  or  if  it  had,  muft  there  pervert  all  the  fentiment§ 

of  morals,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  humanity.     If  the 

(cruelty  of  Nero  be  allowed  entirely  voluntary,  and  not 

rather  the  )elFe£l  of  conftant  fear  and  refentment :  'tis 

\     ^yident^  that  Tigejllinus,  preferably  to   Seneca  or 

\     BuRRHUs,  muft  have  poffeffed  his  fteady  and  uniforin 

^   sfpprobation. 

A  ftatefman  or  pj^triot,  who  ferves  our  own  country, 
in  our  own  time,  has  always  a  more  paffionate  regard 
paid  him,  than  one  whofc  beneficial  influence  operated  on 
difiant  ages  or  remote  Rations  j  where  the  good,  refult? 
ing  from  his  generous  humanity,  being  lefs  coqneded 
with  us,  feems  more  pbfcure,  and  aftefls  us  with  a  lefs 
lively  fympathy.     We  may  own  the  merit  to  be  equally 

•  Plutarch  i^  vita  Alc. 

great, 
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great,  tho'  our  fentiments  ace  not  raifed  to  an  equal 
Jicight,  in  both  cafes.  The  judgment  here  correds  th^ 
inequalities  of  our  internal  emotions  and  perceptions  | 
in  like  manner,  as  it  preferves  us  from  error,  in  the  feve- 
ral  variations  of  images,  prefented  to  our  eicternal  fenfes* 
The  fame  objejSI:,  at  i^  double  diftance,  really  throws  oa 
the  eye  a  pifture  of  but  half  the  bulk  5  and  yet  we  ima- 
gine that  it  appears  of  the  fame  fize  in  both  fituations  ; 
Jjecaufe  we  kaow,  that,  on  our  approach  to  it,  its  image 
vvquld  expand  on  the  eye,  and  jthat  the  difference  con^ 
fifts  not  in  the  ohjeSt  itfelf,  but  i^  our  pofition  with  rev 
gard  to  it.  And,  indeed,  without  fuch  corredion  of 
appearances,  both  in  internal  an|i  external  fentiment, 
jnen  could  never  think  pr  talk  fteadily,  ontiny  fubjedi; 
^bile  their  flu^uating  fituatjons  produce  a  cgptinyal  va- 
riation on  objeds,  and  throw  them  into  fuch  diiFeren( 
^nd  contrary  lights  and  pofitions  *• 

The  more  we  converfe  with  mankind,  and  the  greater 
&cial  intercourfe  we  maintain,  the  more  ihall  we  be 
fam^liarfzed  to  thefe  general  preferences  and  diftindions, 
without  which  our  converfation  and  difcourfe  could 
Scarcely  be  riendered  fntelligible  to  each  other.     Every 

*  For  *  lil^e  rcafop,  the  tendencies  of  aflions  and  cbara£ter9|  not  their 
xea]  accidental  confequences,  are  alone  regarded  in  our  moral  determinations 
or  general  judgments ;  tho*  in  our  real  feeling  or  fentiments  we  cannot  help 
payfjig  g;reater  regard  to  one  whofe  ftation,  joined  to  yirtue,  renders  him 
really  ufeful  to  fociety,  than  to  one,  who  exerts  t^e  focfal  virtues  only  to 
f^ood  intentions  and  benevoleijt  afFe^liens.  Separating  the  chara^er  from 
the  fortunei^  by  an  eafy  and  necefTary  effort  of  thought,  we  pronounce  thefe 
perfons  alike,  and  give  them  the  fame  general  praife.  The  judgment  cor- 
reds  or  endeavours  to  corrcd  the  appearance :  But  is  not  ablp  cntiKly  to 
prevail  over  fentiment. 

Why  is  this  peach-tree  faid  to  be  better  than  that  other,  but  becaufe  it 
produces  more  or  better  fruit  ?  And  would  not  the  fame  praife  be  given  it, 
^fr*  fhails  or  vermin  had  dei^royed  the  fruit,  before  it  c^me  tp  full  maturity  ? 
In  morals  too,  is  not  the  tree  known  by  the  fruit  ?  And  cannot  we  eaiily  diftin* 
|ulih  between  nature  and  accident,  in  the  one  cafe  as  well  as  in  the  other  ? 

man's 
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man's  intereft  is  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  the  averfions 
and  defires,  which  reAilt  from  it,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
nScSt  others  in  a  like  degree*    General  language,  there- 
fore, being  formed  for  general  ufe,  muft  be  moulded  on 
ibme  more  general  views,  and  muft  affix  the  epithets  of 
]Hraife  or  blame,  in  (jonformity  to  fentiments,  which  arife 
firom  the  general  interefts  of  the  community.     And  if 
Aefe  fentiments,  in  moft  men,  be  not  fo  ftrong  as  thofe, 
which  have  a  reference  to  private  good ;  yet  ftiil  they 
muft  make  fome  diftinSion,  even  in  perfons  the  moft 
depraved  and  felfifii ;  and  muft  attach  the  notion  of  good 
to  a  beneficent  condutSb,    and  of  evil  to  the  contrary. 
Sympathy,  we  (hall  allow,  is  much  fainter  than  our  con* 
ccrn  for   ourfelvcs,  and  fympathy  ^with  perfons  remote 
from  us,  much  fainter  than  that  with  perfons 'near  and 
contiguous ;  but  for  this  very  reafon,  'tis  neceflfary  for 
us,  in  our  calm  judgments  and  difcourfe  concerning  the 
characters  of  men,  to  negled  all  thefe  differences,  and 
render  our  fentiments  more  public  and  focial.     Befides, 
that  we  ourfelves  often  change  our  fituation  in  this  parti- 
cular, we  every  day  meet  with  perfons,  who  are  in  a 
different  fituation  from  us,,  and  who  could  never  converfe 
with  us,  were  we  to  remain  conftan^ly  in  that  pofition 
and  point  of  view,  which  is  peculiar  to  ourfelf.     The  in- 
tercourfe  of  fentiments,  therefore,  in  fociety  and  conver- 
fation,  makes  us  form  Ibme  general  unalterable  ftandard, 
by  which  we  may  approve  or  difapprove  of  chara^Sers 
and  manners.     And  tho*  the  heart  takes  not  part  entirely 
with  thofe  general  notions,  nor  regulates  all  its  love  and 
hatred,  by  the  univerfal,  abftra£l  differences  of  vice  and 
virtue,  without  regard  to  felf,  or  the  perfons  with  whom 
we  are   more  immediately  connec^led;    yet  have  thefe 
moral  differences  a  confiderable  influence,    and  being 
fufficient,  at  leaft,  for  difcourfe,  ferve  all  our  purpofes 

in 
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ia  company,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  theatre,  and  in  the 
Ichools  *• 

Thus,  in  whatever  light  we  take  this  fubjed,  the  meiit 
afcribed  to  the  fecial  virtues,  appears  ftill  uniform,  and 
arifes  chiefly  from  that  regard,  which  the  natural  fenti« 
ment  of  benevoleiite  engages  us  to  pay  to.  the  interefts  of 
mankind  and  fociety.    If  we  confider  the  principles  of 
the  human  make }  fuch  ^  they  appear  to  daily  experi- 
ence and  obfervation;  we  muft,  a  priori,  conclude  it 
impoffible  for  fucli  a  creature  as  man  to  be  totally  indif* 
ferent  to  the  well  or  ill-being  of  his  fellow-creatures» 
and  not  readily,  of  himfelf,  to  pronounce,  where  no* 
thing  gives  him  any  particular  byafs,  that  what  promotes 
their  happinefs  is  good,  what  tends  to  their  mifery  is 
evil,  without  any  farther  regard  or  confideration.    Heie 
then  are  the  faint  rudiments,  at  leaft,  or  out-lines,  of  a 
general  diftin&ion  between  aflions ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the    humanity    of  the  perfon  is  fuppofed  to  encrea(e^ 
his    connexion  with  thofe  injured  or  benefited,    and 
his  lively  conception  of  their  mifery  or  happine(s ;  his 
confequent  cenfure    or  approbation   acquires    propor- 
tionable vigour.    There  is  no  neceffity,  that  a  gene- 
rous adion,  barely  mentioned  in  an  old  hiftory,  or  re- 
mote gazette,  (hould   communicate  any  ftrong  feelings 
of  applaufe  and  admiration.      Virtue,  placed  at  fuch  a 
diftance,  is  like  a  fixed  ftar,  which,  tho'  to  the  eye  of 
reafon,  it  may  appear  as  luminous  as  the  fun  in  his  me- 
ridian, is  fo  infinitely  removed,  as  to  aiFe£i:  the  fenfes, 
neither  with  light  nor  heat.     Bring  this  virtue  nearer, 

*  'Til  wifely  ordained  by  natufC,  that  private  connuions  ikouU  com- 
monly prevail  over  univerfal  views  aod  confideiationsj  otherwife  onra^ec- 
tions  and  actions  would  be  diflipated  and  loft^  for  want  of  a  proper  limited  pb« 
jeOt.  Tiios  a  fmall  benefit  done  to  ourfehres,  or  onr  near  friendly  ezcitei 
'  more  lively  ientimenti  of  love  and  approbatiett  than  t  great  benefit  done  to  a 
diftant  common^wealth :  Butilill  we  know  here>  as  in  all  the  feaftiy  to  cor* 
tt.€t  thefe  inequalities  by  xefledlioD,  and  retain  a  general  ftandard  of  vice  aod 
virtur,  founded  chiefly  on  general  ufefulnefii 

by. 
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by  our  acquaintance  or  connexion  with  the  perfons,  or 
even  by  an  eloquent  recital  of  the  cafe ;  our  hearts  are 
immediately  caught,  our  fybpathy  enlivened,  and  our 
cool  approbation  converted  into  the  warmeft  fentiments 
of  friendihip  and  rega/d.  Thefe  feem  necefiary  and  in« 
fallible  confequences  of  the  general  principles  of  human 
nature^  as  difcoyered  in  common  life  and  prance. 

Ag^n ;  reverfe  thefe  views  and  reafonings :  Confider 
the  matter  a  pofieriori ;  and  weighing  the  confequences, 
enquire,  if  the  merit  of  focial  virtue  is  not,  in  a  great 
tneafure,  derived  from  the  feelings  of  humanity,  with 
which  it  affefis  the  fpeSators.  It  appears  to  be  matter 
of  fafl:,  that  the  circumftahcc  of  utility^  in  all  fubjeds, 
is  a  fource  of  praife  and  approbation :  That  it  is  con- 
iUntly  appealed  to  in  all  moral  decifions  concerning  the 
merit  and  demerit  of  a&ions :  That  it  is  they^/r/ourceof 
that  high  regard  paid  to  juflice,  fidelity,  honour,  alle- 
giance and  chaftity  :  That  it  is  infeparable  from  all  the 
other  focial  virtues,  humanity,  generofity,  charity,  affa- 
bility, lenity,  mercy  and  moderation :  And,  in  a  word, 
that  it  is  th^  foundation  of  the  chief  part  of  morals, 
which  has  a  reference  to  mankind  and  our  fellow-creatures, 

It  appears  alfo,  that,  in  our  general  approbation  of 
charafters  and  manners,  the  ufeful  tendency  of  the  focial 
virtues  moves  us  not  by  any  regards  to  felf-intereft,  but 
has  an  influence  much  more  univerfal  and  extenfive.  It 
appears,  that  a  tendency  to  public  good,  and  to  the  pro- 
moting of  peace,  harmony,  and  order  in  fociety,  does 
always,  by  aflFefting  the  benevolent  principles  of  our 
frame,  engage  us  on  the  flde  of  the  focial  virtues.  And 
it  appears,  as  an  additional  confirmation,  that  thefe  prinr 
ciples  of  humanity  and  fympathy  enter  fo  deep  into  all 
our  fentiments,  and  have  fo  powerful  an  influence,  as 
may  enable  them  to  excite  the  ftrongeft  ^ei^fure  and  ap- 
plaufe.     The  prefent  theory  is  the  fimple  refult  of  all  thcfc 
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inferences,  each  of  ivhich  feems  founded  on  uniform  ex- 
perience and  obfefvation. 

Were  it  doubtful,  whether  there  was  any  fuch  prin- 
ciple in  cur  nature  as  humanity  or  a  concern  for  others, 
yet  when  we  fee,  in  numberlefs  inflances,  th!at,  whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  interefts  of  fociety,  is  fo 
highly  approved  of,  we  ought  thence  to  learn  the  force 
of  the  benevolent  principle ;  fmce  'tis  impoffible  for  any 
thing  to  pleafe  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the  end  is  to* 
tally  indifferent*     On  the  other  hand,  were  it  doubtful 
whether  there  was,  implanted  in  our  nature,  any  general 
principle  of  moral  blanle  and  approbation,  yet  when  wt 
fee,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  th^  influence  of  humanity, 
we  ought  thence  to  conclude,  that  'tis  impoffible,  but 
that  every  thing,  which  promotes  the  intereft  of  fociety, 
mud  communicate  pleafure^  and  what  is  pernicious  give 
uneafinefs.     But  when  thefe  diflTerent  refledions  and  ob- 
fervations  concur  in  eftablifhing  the  fame  conclufion,  muil 
they  not  beflow  an  undifputed  evidence  upon  it  ? 

'Tis  however  looped,  that  the  progrefs  of  this  argu- 
ment will  bring  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  prefent 
theory,  by  fliowing  the  rife  of  other  fentiments  of  cflcem 
and  regard  from  the  fame  or  like  principles* 
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SECTION    VI. 


Of  Qualities  Useful  to  Ourselves; 


PART       I. 


\ 


IT  feeriis  evident,  tKat  where  a  quality  or  habit  is  fub- 
jeSted  to  our  examinatiwi^  if  it  appear,  in  any  rcfpcft, 
f)rejudicial  to  the  perfon  poflfefled  of  it,  or  ftrch  as  inca- 
padtates  him  for  bufinefs  and  a£tion,  it  is  inftantly  blam- 
ed, and  ranked  among  his  faults  and  fatapcrfeSions.  In- 
tloknce,  negligence,  want  of  order  and  method,  ob- 
ftinacy,  ficklenefs,  rafiiacfs,  creduKcy;  thefe  qualitict 
were*  never  efteemed  by  any  one  indifferent  to  a  cha- 
raftcr ;  much  lefs,  extolled  as  accompliflimetits  or  vir- 
tues. The  prejudice,  rcfultiiig  from  them,  immediately 
"ftrikes  our  eye,  and  givcjs  us  the  fentiment  of  pain  and 
difapprobation. 

No  quality,  'tis  allowed,  is  abfolutely  either  blame* 
able  or  praife-worthy.  *Tis  all  according  to  its  degree, 
A  due  medium,  fay  the  Peripatetics,  is  the  cbarac- 
teriftic  of  virtue.  But  this  medium  is  chiefly  determined 
ty  utility.  A  proper  celerity,  for  infiance,  and  difpatch 
in  byfinefs,  is  commendable.  When  defective,  no  pro- 
grefs  is  ever  made  in  the  execution  of  any  purpofe : 
When  exceffive,  it  engages  us  in  precipitate  and  ill- 
concerted  meafures  and  enterprizes :  By  fuch  reafonings 
as  thefej  we  fix  the  proper  and  commendable  mediocrity 
in  ^11  tnoral  and  prudential  difquifuions  i  and  never  lofe 
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view  of  the  advantages,  which  refult  from  any  chara^f 
or  hahit. 

'     Wow  as  thefe  advantaged  are  enjoyed   by  the   pef- 
fon  poffeffed  of  the  charaSer,  it  can  never  hc/el/-(av^ 
which  renders  the  profpeft  of  them  agreeable  to  us,  the 
fpe£Utbr^^  and  pfbmptii  our  efteem  and  approbation.  Nd 
£}rce  of  imagination  can  convert  us  into  another  perfon^ 
and  make  us  fancy,  that  we,  being  that  perfon,  reap 
.benefit  from  thofe  valuable  qualities,  which  belong  to 
him.    Or  if  it  did,  no  celerity  of  imagination  could  imi- 
mediately  tranfport  us  back,  into  ourfelves,  and  make  ud 
love  and  efteem  the  perfon,  as  different  from  us.    Viewsr 
and  fentiments,  fo  oppofite  to  known  truth,  and  to  each 
other^  tould  "never  have  place,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the 
fame  perfoi^    All  fufpicion,  therefore,  of  felfifh  regards, 
is  here  totally  excluded.      'Tis  a  quite  diiFerent  prin« 
ciple,  which  actuates  our  bofom,  and  interefls  us  in  the 
felicity  of  the  perfon  whom  we  contemplate.    Where 
his  natural  talents  and  acquired  abilities  give  us  «the  prof- 
pe£):  of  elevation, .  advancement,  a  figure  in  life,  profpe- 
rous  fuccefs,  a  fteady  ^command  over  fortune,  and  the* 
execution  of  great  or  advantageous  undertakings;  we 
iire  ftruck  with  fuch  agreeable  images,  ^nd  feel  a  com- 
placency and  regard  immediately  arife  towards  him.   Thd 
ideas  of  happinefs,  joy,   triumph,   profperity,  are  con- 
ne£ted  with  every  circumftance  of  his  charafter,  arid  dif- 

fufe  over  our  minds  a  pleafing  fentiment  of  lympathy 
and  humanity  *. 

Let 

*.Ooe  may  ventoie  to  affirm,  that  tliereis  no  Kumtln  creature^  to  vrhoih 
the  appearance  of  happinefs,  (where  envy  or  revenge  has  no  plate)  does  not 
give  pleafUre^  that  of  miCery^  uneafinefs.  Xhis  feemi  infeparable  from  otfr 
make  and  conftitntion.  But  they  are  only  the  more  generous  minds,  that 
are  thence  prompted  to  feek  zealoufly  the  good  of  othcrs>  and  to  have  a  real 
palTion  for  their  welfare^  With  men  of  narrow  and  ungenerous  fpiriti,  this 
fympathy  goes  not  beyond  a  High;  feeling  of  the  ims^inatioo,  which  ferves 
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Let  us  fuppofe  a  perfon  originally  fo  framed  as  to  have , 
Do  manner  of  concern  for  his  fellow-zcreatures,  but  to 
regard  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  all  fenfible  beings 
with  greater  indifference  than  even  two.  contiguous 
Ihades  of  the  fame  colour.  Let  us  fuppofe,  if  the  pro- 
fperity  of  nations  were  laid  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
ruin  on  the  other,  and  he  were  deiiced  to  choofe  ^  that 
he  would  ftand,  like  the  fchoolman's  afs,  irrefolute  and 
undetermined,  between  equal  motives;  or  rather,  like 
the  fame  afs  between  two  pieces  of  wood  of  marble, 
without  any  inclination  or  propenfity  to  either  fide.  The 
coiifequence,  I  believe,  muft  be  allowed  juft,  that  fuch 
a  perfon,  being  abfolutely  unconcerned,  either  for  the 
public  good  of  a  community  or  the  private  utility  of 
others,  would  look  on  every  quality,  however  pernicious, 
or  however  beneficial,  to  focicty,  or  to  its  pofleflbr,  with 
the  fame  indifference  as  on  the  moil  common  and  unin«* 
terefling  objeft. 

But  if,  inftead  of  this  &ncied  monfter,  we  fuppofe  ^ 
man  to  form  a  judgment  or  determination  in  the  cafe, 
there  is  to  him  a  plain  foundation  of  preference,  where 
every  thing  elfe  is  equal ;  and  however  c6ol  his  choice 
may  b^,  if  his  heart  be  felfifh,  or  if  the  perfons  intereft- 
ed  be  remote  from  him ;  there  muft  ftill  be  a  choice,  or 
diftin£tion  between  what  is,ufeful,  and  what  is  perni- 
cious. Now  this  diftin£tion  is  the  fame  in  all  its  parts, 
with  the  moral  diflin^ion^  whofe  foundation  has  been  fg 
often,  and  fo  much  in  vain,  enquired  after.'    The  fame 

only  to  excite  fentiments  of  complacency  or  cenfarey  ant]  makes  them  apply 
to  the  object  either  honourable  or  didionourable  appellations.    A  griping ' 
niferi  for  inftance,  praifes  extremely  induftry  and  frugality  even  in  others,  . 
and  lets  theja,  an  his  eftimation,  above  all  the otl^ec  virtues,    ^e  knows* 
the  good  that  refolts  from  ihem,  and  feels  that  fpecies  of  happinefs  with  a 
more  lively  Kympathy,  than  any  other  yon  could  reprefent  to  him  \  thoughi 
perhaps ^fee'WGuld  -not  part  with  a  fhiliing  to  makfii  the' fortijine  of  the  indu- ' 
ilfioos'maa,  ,w1>om  he  pralfei  fo  hig^y^    .  • 
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endowfiients  of  the  mind,  in  eveiy  circumftanee^  are 
agreeable  to  the  fentiment  of  morals  and  to  that  of  hiN 
inanity ;  the  fame  temper  is  fufceptible  of  high  degrees 
of  the  one  fentimenr  and  of  Che  other;  and  the  fame 
alteration  in  the  obje£b,  by  their  nearer  approach  or  by 
connexions,  enlivens  the  one  and  the  other.  By  alt  the 
rules  of  philofophy,  therefore,  we  muft  conclude^  that 
thefe  fentiments  are  originally  the  fame ;,  fmce,t  Jn  each 
particular,  even  the  moft  minute,  they  are  governed  by 
the  fame  laws,  and*  are  moved  by  the  fame  objects. 

Why  do  philoibphefs  infer,  with  the  greateft  certainty^ 
that  the  moon  is  kept  in  its  orbit  by  tlie  iame  fioree  of 
gravity,  which  make  bodies  fall  near  the  fur£suce  of  tke 
earth,  but  becaufe  thefe  effefis  are,  upon  computationt 
found  fimtlar  and  equal  ?  And  muft  not  this  argument 
I)ring  as  ftrong  conviAion,  ia  moral  as  in  natural  di^ 
quifitions  ? 

To  prove,  by  any  long  detail,  that  all  the  qualities, 
ufeful  to  the  pofleflbr,  are  approved,  and  the  contrary 
cenTured,  would  be  fuperfluous.  The  lead  refledion.  on 
what  is  every  day  experienced  in  life,  will  be  fufiicieiit. 
We  ihall  only  mention  a  few  inftances,  in  order  to  ce* 
move,  if  poffibk,  all  doubt  and  hefitation* 

The  quality  the  moft  neceflary  for  the  execution  of 
any  ufeful  enterprize,  is  DI  SCRETION ;  by  which 
iUrt  cany  on  a  fafe  intcrcourfe  with  others,  give  due  at- 
tention to  our  own  and  to  thetr  charader,  weigh  each 
circumftance  of  the  bufinefs  which  we  undertake,  and 
employ  the  fureft  and  fafeft  means  for  the  attainment  of 
any  end  or  purpofe.  To  a  Cromwel,  perhaps,  or  a 
I>B  Retz,  difcretion  may  appear  an  aiderman-Itke  vir- 
tue, as  Dr.  Swift  calls  it  i  and.  being  incompatible 
with  thofe  vaft  defigns,  to  which  their  courage  and  am-^ 
lition  prompted  them,  it  might  really,  in  them,  be  a' 
Q  failt 
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fauk  or  iriiperfeflion.  But  in  the  condud  of  oidinary 
life;  no  virtue  is  riiore  rcquifitc,  not  only  to  obtain  fuc- 
Cds,  but  to  avoid  the  moft  fatal  mifcarrrages  and  difap- 
^ointments.  The  greateft  parts  without  it,  as-  obferved 
by  an  elegant  writer,  ni;ay  be  fatal  to  their  owner ;  as 
P01.YPHEMUS  deprived  of  his  eye  was  only  the  more  ex- 
poled,  on  account  of  his  enormous  ftrength  and  ftature* 

The  beft  charader,  indeed,  were  it  not  rather  too 
perfed  for  human  nature^  is  that  which  gives  nothing  to 
temper  of  any  kind ;  but  alternately  employs  enterprife 
and  caution,  as  each  is  ufeful  to  the  particular  purpofe 
intended.  Such  is  the  excellence  which  St.  Evremond 
afcribes  to  marefchal  Turenne,  who  difplayed  every 
campaign,  as  he  grew  older,  more  temerity  in  his  mi- 
litary enterprifes  ;  and  being  now,  from  long  experience, 
perfedly  acquainted  with  every  incident  in  war,  he  ad- 
vanced with  greater  firmnefs  and  ,  fecurity,  in  a  road  fo 
well  known  to  him*  Fabius,  fays  Machiavel,  was 
cautious;  Scipjo  enterprifing:  And  both  fucceeded, 
becaufe  the  fituation  of  tlie  Roman  affairs,  during  the 
command  of  each,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  genius  ; 
but  both  would  have  failed,  had  thefe  fituations  been 
reverfed.  He  is  happy,  whofe  circumftanoes  fuit  his 
temper;  but  he  is  more  excellent,  who  can  fuit  his  tem- 
p^T  to  any  circumftances* 

What  need  is  there  to  difplay  the  praifes  of  INDUS- 
TRY, and  to  extol  its  advantages,  in  the  acquifition  of 
power  and  riches,  or  in  railing  urbat  we  call  z  fortune 
in  the  world  ?  The  tortoife,  according  to  the  fable,  by 
his  affiduity,  gained  the  race  of  the  hare,  though  pof- 
fefled  of  much  fuperior  fwlftnels.  •  A  man*s  time,  when 
veil  hufbanded,  is  like  a  .cultivated  field,  of  which  a 
few  acres  produce  n^oie  of  what  is  ufeful  to  life,  thaa 
extenfive  provinces,  even  of  the  richeft  foil,  when,  over- 
run with  weeds  and  brambles. 
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But  all  profpecl  of  fucccfs  in  life,  or  even  of  toler- 
able fubfiftencc,  muft  fail,  where  a  reafcnable  F  R  U- 
GALITY  is  wanting.  The  heap,  inftead  of  increaf- 
.ing,  diminiflies  daily,  and  leaves  its  pofleflfpr  fo  mucli 
more  unhappy,  that  not  having  been  able  to  confine  his 
expences  to  a  large  revenue,  he  will  ftill  lefs  be  able  to 
live  contentedly  on  a  fmall  one.  The  fouls  of  men, 
according  to  Plato  t>  inflamed  with  impure  appetites^ 
and  lofmg  the  body,  which  alone  afforded  means  of  fatjs- 
faftion,  hover  about  the  earth,  and  haunt  the  places, 
where  their  bodies  are  depoflted  ;  pofTeft  with  a  longing 
defire  to  recover  the  loft  ^rgans  of  fenfation.  So  may  we 
fee  worthlefs  prodigals,  having  confumed  their  fortunes 
in  wild  debauches,  thrufting  themfelves  into  every  plen- 
tiful table,  and  every  party  of  pleafure,  hated  even  by 
the  vicious,  and  defpifed  even  by  fools. 

The  one  extreme  of  frugality  is  avarice^  which  as  it 
both  deprives  a  man  of  all  ufe  of  his  riches,  and  checks 
hofpitality  and  every  focial  enjoyment,  is  juftly  cenfured 
on  a  double  account.  Prodigality^  the  other  extreme,  is 
commonly  more  hurtful. to  a  man  himfelf;  and  each  oF 
thefe  extremes  is  blamed  above  the  other,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  perfon  who  cenfures,  and  according 
to  his  greater  or  lefs  fenlibility  to  pleafure,  either  focial 
or  fenfual. 

Qualities  often  derive  their  merit  from  complicated 
fources.  Honefly^  fidelity^  truths  are  praifed  for  their  im- 
mediate tendency  to  promote  the  intercfts  of  fociety ; 
but  they  are  alfo  confidered  as  advantageous  to  the  per- 
fon himfelf,  and  as  the  fource  of  that  truft  and  confi- 
dence, which  can  alone  give  a  man  any  confideration  in 
'  1  ife.  One  becomes  contemptible,  no  lets'  than'  odious, 
when  he  fofgets  the  duty  "which  in  this  partic&lar  he 
awes  to  himfelf  as"  well  as  to  fociety. 

\  Pb«d9. 
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,  Perhaps^  this  conllderation  is  the  chief  fource  of  the* 
high  Wame,  which  is  thrown  on  any  inftance  of  failure 
among  women  in  point  of  chaft'tty.  The  greateft  regard, 
which  can  be  acquired  by  that  fcx,  is  derived  from  their 
fidelity ;  and  a  woman  becomes  cheap  and  vulgar,  lofes 
her  rank,  and  is  expofed  to  every  infult,  who  is  deficient 
in  this  particular.  The  fmalleft  failure  is  here  fufficienC 
to  blaft  her  cbaradlcr  !  A  female  has  fo  many  opportu- 
nuie^^Qf  fecretly.  indulging  thefe  appetites,  that  nothing 
can  give  us  fecurity  but  her  abfolute  modefty  and  rc- 
fcrve ;  and  where  a  breach  is  once  made,  it  can  fcarcely 
ever  be  fully  repaired.  If  a  man  behayes  witH  cowardice 
on  one  occafion,  a  contrary  conduft  re-inftates  him  in 
his  charafter.  But  by  what  aftion  can  a  woman,  whofe 
behaviour  has  once  been  diflblute,  be  able  to  afTure  us, 
thait  flie  has  formed  better  refolutions,  and  has  felf-com- 
mand  enough  to  carry  them  into  execution  ? 

All  men,  'tis  allowed,  are  equally  defirous  of  happi- 
nefsj  but  few  are  fuccefsful^in  the  purfuit:  One  chief 
caufeis  the  want  of  STRENGTH  of  MIND, 
which  might  enable  them  .to  refift  the  temptation  of  pre- 
fent  eafe  or  pleafure,.  and  carry  them  forward  in  the 
learch  of  more  diftant  profit  and  enjoyment.  Our  affec- 
tions, on  a  general  profpeft  of  their  objedJs,  form  cer- 
tain rules  of  condud,  and  certain  meafures  of  preference 
of  one  above-  another  :  And  thefe  decifions,  though 
really  the  refult.of  our  calm  paffions,  and  propenfities, 
(for  what  elfe  can  pronounce  any  objeft  eligible  or  the 
contrary  ?)  are  yet  faid,  by  a  natural  abufe  of  terms,  to  be 
the  determinations  of  pure  reafon  and  reflection.  Biit 
when  fome  of  *thefe  objefts  approach  nearer  us,  or  ac- 
quire the  advantages  of  favourable  lights  and  pofitions, 
which  catch  the  heart  or  imagination  \  our  general  refo- 
lutions are  frequently  confounded,  a  fmall  enjoyment 
preferred,  and  lafting  ihame  and  forrow  entitled  upon  us. 

X  3  And 
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And  however  poets  may  employ  their  wit  and  eloquence, 
in  celebrating  prefent  pieaftire,  and  rejeding  all  dtftant 
views  to  fame,  health,  or  fortune ;  'tis  obvious,  that  this 
pradice  is  the  fource  of  all  difiblutenefs  and  diforder, 
repentance  arid  mifery.  A  man  of  a  ftroftg  and  determined 
temper  adheres  tenacioufly  to  bis  general  refolutions,  and 
is  neither  feduced  by  the  allurements  of  pleafure,  nor 
terrified  by  the  menaces  of  pain ;  but  keeps  ftill  in  view 
thofe'diftant  purfuits,  by  which  he,  at  pncc;,  enfures  his 
liappinefs  and  his  honour. 

• 

Self'-fatis&diion,  at  leaft  iii  fome  degree,  is  an  advan- 
tage, which  equally  attends  the  FOOL  and  the  WISE- 
MAN :    But  'tis  the  only  one ;    nor  is  there  any  other 
circumftance  in  the  condud):  of  life,  where  they  are  upon 
an  equal  footing.     Builnefs,   books,  converfation ;  for 
'  all  of  thefe,  a  fool  is  totally  incapacitated,  and  except 
condemned  by  his  ftation  to  the  coarfeft  drudgery,  re« 
mains  a  ufitt^  burthen  upon  the  earth.    Accordingly, 
^Us  found,  that  men  are  iniinitely  jealous  of  their  cha- 
T9&er  in  this  particular ;  and  many  inftances  are  feen  of 
profligacy  and  treachery,  the  moft  avowed,  and  unit- 
ferved  ;    none  of  bearing  patiently  the  imputation  of 
ignorance  and  ftupidity..    Dicaearchus,  the  Mace* 
DONiAN  general,  who,  as  Polybius  tells  us  f,  openly 
ereded  one  altar  to  impiety,  and  another  to  injuftice,  in 
order  to  bid  defiance  to  mankind ;  even  he,  I  am  well 
aflured,  would  have  ilarted  at  the  epithet  of /m/,  and 
have  meditated  revenge  for  fo  injurious  an  appellation. 
Except  the  affcftion  of  parents,  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
indifToluble  bond  in  natyre,  no  connexion  has  ftrengtb 
fufficicnt  to  fupport  the  difguft  arifmg  from  this  cha- 
rafter.     Love  itfelfj  which  can  fubfift  under  treachery, 
ingratitude,  malice,  and  infidelity,  is  immediately  extin^ 

•f"  lib.  J7.  cip.  J5. 
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gui&ed  by  it,  when  perceived  and  acknowkged  (  nor 
are  deformity  and  old  age  more  fatal  tx>  the  dominion  of 
that  paflion.  So  dreadfa)  are  the  ideas  of  an  utter  inca- 
pacity for  any  purpofe  or  undertakings  and  of  continued 
error  and  mifcondu£t  in  life  ! 

When  'tis  afked,  whether  a  ^ick  or  a  flow  apprehea- 
£oR  be  maft  valuable  ?  Whether  one,  that,  at  firft  view, 
penetrates  far  into  a  feb^<3:,  but  can  perform  nothing 
upon  ftudy ;  or  a  contrary  charader,  which  muft  work 
out  every  thing  by  dint  of  application  f  Whether  a  clear 
head  or  a  copious  invention  ?  Whether  a  profound  ge- 
nius or  a  fure  judgment  i  In  fhort,  what  charadleri  or 
peculiar  turn  of  underftanding  is  more  exqellent  than 
another  ?  'Tis  evident,  diat  we  can  sinfwer  none  of  thefe 
queftions,  without  confidering  which  of  thofe  qualities 
capacitates  a  man  beft  for  the  world,  'and  carries  him 
fartheft  in  any  undertaking. 

If  refined  fenfe  and  exalted  fenfe  be  not  fo  uji/ul  as. 
common  fenfe,  their  rarity,  their  novelty,  and  the  noble- 
nefe  of  their  objeds  make  fome  compenfation^  and  red- 
d^  thfem  the  admiration  of  mankind  :  As  gdd,  though 
fcfe  ferviceable  than  iron,  acquires,  from  its  fcarcity,  a 
va]tie,  which  is  much  ftipcrior. 

The  defeSs  of  judgment  can  be  fupplied  by  no  art  or 
invention  ;  but  thofe  of  M  E  MO  R  Y  frequently  may, 
both  in  bufmefs  and  in  ftudy,  by  method  and  induftry, 
and  by  diligence  in  committing  every  thing  to  writing ; 
and  we  fcarce  ever  hear  a  fiiort  memory  given  as  a  rea- 
fon  for  a  man's  want  of  fuccefs  in  any  undertaking. 
But  in  antient  times,  when  no  man  could  make  a  figure 
without  the  talent  of  fpeaking,  and  when  the  audience 
were  too  delicate  to  bear  fuch  crude,  undigeiled  ha- 
rangues as  our  extemporary  orators  offer  to.  public  af- 
femblies  ;  the  faculty  of  memory  was  then  of  the  utmoft 
confequence,   and  was  accordingly  much  more  valued 
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than  at  prcfcnt.  Scarce  any  great  genius  is  mentioned  in 
antiquit)',  who  is  not  celebrated  for  this  talent ;  and 
Cicero  enumerates  it  among  the  other  fublime  qualities 
of  C^SAR  himfelf  *. 

Particular  cuftoms  and  manners  alter  the  ufefulnefs  of 
-  qualities  :  They  alfo  alter  their  merit.  Particular  fitua- 
tions  and  accidents  have,  in  fomc  degree,  the  fathe  in- 
fluence. He  will  always  be  more  efteemed,  who  pofTef&s 
thofe  talents  and  accomplifliments,  which  fuit  his  fla- 
tion,  and  ^rofeffion,  than  he  whom  fortune  has  mlf- 
placed  in  the  part  which  fhe  has  affigned  him.  The 
private  or  felfifh  virtues  are,  in  this  refpeft,  more  arbi- 
trary than  the  public  and  focial.  In  other  refpe£b,  they 
are,  perhaps,  lefs  liable  to  doubt  and  controverfy. 

In  this  kingdom,  fuch  continued  oilentation,  of  late 
'  years,  has  appeared  among  men  in  a^he  life,  with  re- 
gard to  public  fpirity  and  among  thofe  in  fpeculaihe  with 
regard  to  benevolence }  and  fo  many  falfe  pretenfions  to 
each  have  been,  no  doubt,  detected,  that  men  of  the 
.  world  are  apt,  without  any  Ipad  intention^  to  difcovera 
fullen  incredulity  on  the  head  of  thofe  moral  endow-, 
ments,  and  even  fometimes  abfolutely  to  deny  their 
exiftence  and  reality.  In  like  manner,  I  find^  that  of 
pld,  the  perpetual  cant  of  the  Stoics  and  Cynics  concern- 
ing v/r/«^,  their  magnificent  profeflions  and  flender  per- 
formances, bred  a  difguft  in  mankind ;  and  Lucian, 
who,  though  licentious  with  regard  to  pleafure,  is  yet, 
in  other  refpefts,  a  very  moral  writer,  cannot,  fom«- 
times,  talk  of  virtue,  fo  much  boafted,  without  betraying 
fymptoms  of  fpleeh  and  irony  f .     But  furely,  this  peevifh 

delicacy, 

*  Fuit  in  illo  iageniam^  ratio^  momoriay  IlCeraei  cura,  cogitatio,  diligentitj 
f^c.    Philif.  «. 

•f*  A^STov  ma  »<ii  do-Mfiattt  xat  Xv^itc  fniyctXn  t«  fmn  ^mi^cvrtn*  |<vc, 
TiMON*  AgaiOj  Kat  cttvayayoirtiq  (oi  4>(X9«'9(^9<)  iv^Pawarmra  fJ^:slfllM^l  twni 
fro>v^fi;XA)STov  A^tTiy  ^t^ytt^uff'^,     Icu^o-MJBN,     111  another  place,  Hrtf 
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delicacy,  whence-evcr  it  arifcs,  can  never  be  carried  fo 
far  as  to  make  us  deny  the  exiftence  of  every  fpecies  of 
merit,  and  all  diftindion  of  manners  and  behaviour. 
Befides  difcretionj  caution^  enterprlfej  indufirj^^  ajfididiy^ 
frugclity^  oeconomy^  good-fenfej  prudence^  difcernment ;  be- 
fides thefe  endowments,  I  fay,  whofe  very  names  force 
an  avowal  of  their  merit,  there  are  many  others,  to 
which  the  moft  determined  fcepticifm  cannot,  for  a  mo- 
ment, refufe  the  tribute  of  praife  ai^d  approbation.  Tern-- 
peratue^  fihriety^  patienct^  conflancy^  perfsverance^  fore- 
ibottght,  confideratenefsj  ftcrecy^  order^  injinuatlony  addreji^ 
prejince  cfmind,  quicknefs  of  cmctption^  facility  ofexpreJpon% 
thefe,  and  a  thoufand  more  of  the  fame  kind,  no  man 
will  ever  deny  to  be  excellencies  and  perfe£tions.  As 
their  merit  confifts  in  their  tendency  to  ferve  the  perfon, 
poflefled  of  them,  without  any  magnificent  claims  of 
public  and  focial  defert,  we  are  the  lefs  jealous  of  their 
pretenfions,  and  readily  admit  them  into  the  catalogue 
of  laudable  qualities.  We  are  not  fenfible,  that,  by  this 
conceflion,  we  have  paved  the  way  for  all  the  other  mo- 
ral excellencies,  and  cannot  confiftently  befitate  any 
longer,  with  regard  to  difinterefted  benevolence,  patrio- 
tifm,  and  humanity. 

It  feems,  indeed,  certain,  that  firfl:  appearances  are 
here,  as  ufual,  extremely  deceitful,  and  that  'tis  more 
difficult,  in  a  fpeculative  way,  to  refolve  into  felf-love, 
the  merit  which  we  afcribe  to  the  felfifh  virtues  above- 
mentioned,  than  that  even  of  the  focial  virtues,  juftice 
and  beneficence.  For  this  latter  purpofe,  we  need  but 
fay,  that  whatever  conduct  promotes  the  good  of  the 
community,  is  loved,  praifed,  and  efteemed  by  the  com- 
munity, on  account  of  that  utility  and  intereft,  of  which 
every  one  partakes :    And  though  this  aiFedtion  and  re- 

y«f  ir«»  n  iroXt/^pwXXjjT^  afirw,  ^  ^v^tf,  5  Uf*n^f*S9v,  ^  rvx.99  «wr0«  «t» 
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ganj  hcy  in  re^lfty«  gratitude,  not  £dlf-love>  yet  a  iif- 
Cih^lioii,  even  of  this  obvious  nature,  may  not  readily      ] 
be  made  by  fuperficial  reafoners  $  and  there  is  room,  at     ^ 
leaft,  lo  Aipport  the  cavil  and  difpute  for  a  moment,      j 
JBut  as  qualit;ie6,  which  tend  only  to  the  utility  of  thek      | 
pQi&ilbr,  without  any  reference  to  us,  or  to  the  comma-      j 
jiity,  are  yet  efteemed  and  valued ;  by  what  theory  or      | 
fyAem  can  we  account  for  dits  fentiment  from  felf-love, 
or  deduce  it  from  that  favourite  origin  ?    Theie  feems 
here  a  neceffity  of  confeffing  that  the  happinefs  and  mi- 
iery  of  odiers  are  no^  fpe^cles  entirely  indifferent  0  us ; 
but  that  the  view  of  the  former,  whether  in  its  caufes  or 
affc&Sy  like  fun*fliine  of  the  prolpe£i  of  well-cultivated 
plains,   (to  carry  our  pretenfions  no  higher)  commu- 
nicates a  fecret  jpy  and  (atisfa<£lioa ;  the  appearance  of 
the  lattpr,   like  a  lowering  cloud  or  barren  landikip» 
dirow^  a  melancholy  damp  over  the  imagination.    And 
this  Conceffion  being  once  made,  the  difficulty  is  over; 
and  a  natural,  unforced  interpretation  Of  the  phsenomena 
of  human  life  will  afterwards,   we  may  hope,  prevail 
«mong  all  fpeculative  enquirers. 

P    A    R    T       II. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  examine  tfat 
influence  of  bodily  endowments,  and  of  the  goods  of 
fortune,  over  our  fentunents  of  regard  and  efteem,  and 
to  confider  whether  thefe  phaenomena  fortify  or  weaken 
the  prcfent  theory.  It  will  naturally  be  expefled,  that 
the  bejaiity  of  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed  by  all  antieat  mo- 
raliils,  will  be  fimilar,  in  fome  refpe^Sls  to  that  of  the 
mind ;  and  that  every  kind  of  efteem,  which  is  paid  %o  a 
man,  will  have  fomething  fimilar  in  its  origin,  whether 
it  arifes  from  his  mental  endowments,  or  from  the  fitua- 
tion  of  his  exterior  circumftances.  j 
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'Tt9  Qvi^nt,  ths^  #iie  ooofiderJible  fource  of  beautf  in 
:dl  anttnab  is  the  a^ivan^age  which  they  reap  from  the 
particular  ftruSur^  of  their  liinbs  and  members,  fuitaUe 
to  tlie  particular  manner  of  \ih%  to  which  they  are  by 
nature  deftined.  The  juft  proportions  of  a  horie  de- 
fcribed  by  XskopJhov  and  ViRCit,  are  the  fame,  which 
are  received  at  this  day  by  our  modern  jockeys  \  becaufe 
the  foundation  of  them  is  the  fame,  to  wit,  experience 

of  what  is  detrimental  or  ufefui  in  the  animal. 

*  ♦ 

Broad  fhoulders,  a  lank  belly,  firm  joints,  taper  legs  ;  X 
all  thefe  are  beautiful  in  our  fpecies,  becaufe  figns  of  force 
and  vigour.  Ideas  of  utility  and  its  contrary,  though 
they  do  not  entirely  determine  what  is  handfome  or  de- 
formed, are  evidently  the  fource  of  a  confiderable  part  of 
approbation  or  diflike* 

In  ancient  times,  bodily  ftrength  and  dexterity,  being 
of  greater  ufi  and  importance  in  war,  was  alfo  much 
more  efteemed  and  valued,  than  at  prefent.  Not  to  in* 
fift  on  Homer  and  the  poets,  we  may  obferve,  that 
hiftorians  fcruple  not  to  mention  force  of  body  among  the 
other  accomplifhments  even  of  Epaminondas,  whom 
they  acknowledge  to  be  the  greateft  hero,  ftatefman,  and 
general  of  all  the  Greeks  ♦.  A  like  praife  is  given  to 
PoMPEY,  one  of  the  greateft  of  the  Romans  f.  This 
inftance  is  fimilar  to  what  we  obferved  above,  with  re- 
gard to  memory. 

*  DipDQKvs  S1CULU8,  lib.  15.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the 
chara£berof  Epaminonoas^  as  d^nwii  by  the  hiftoriaji,  in  order  to  /how 
the  ideas  of  perfect  merit,  which  prevailed  in  thofe  ages.  In  other  illa« 
'ftrions  men,  fays  he,  you  will  obferve,  that  each  pofleifed  Tome  one  ihiningf 
quality,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  fame:  In  Epaminondas  aU 
the  virtues  are  found  united  ^  force  of  body,  eloquence  of  expreffion,  vigoor 
of  mind,  contempt  of  riches,  gentlene6  of  difpofition,  and  what  h  chiefly  f 
he  regarded^  courage'  and  condufl  in  war. 

f  Cum  afaerihuit  Jaltm ;  cum  vekcihus,  cnrju  j  mm  vkiiJit  rgffe  certahat^ 
Sallvst  apud  VxGKT. 
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What  dcrifioii  and  contempt,  with  both  fcxcs,  attend 
impotence  *y  while  the  unhappy  obje6t  is  regarded  as  one 
deprived  of  fo  capital  a  pleafure  in  life)  and  at  the  fame 
time,  as  difabled  from  communicating  it  to  others.  Bar- 
rennefs  in  women,  being  alfo  a  fpecies  of  inutility^  is  a 
reproach,  but  not  in  the  fame  degree :  Of  which  the  rca- 
fon  is  very  obvious,  according  to  the  prefent  theory. 

There  is  no  rule  in  painting  or  ftatuary  more  indifpen- 
fible  than  that  of  balancing  the  figures,  and  placing 
them  with  the  greateft  exa3nefs  on  their  proper  center 
of  graviry.  A  figure,  which  is  not  juftly  balanced  is 
tigly ;  becaufe  it  conveys  the  difagreeable  ideas  of  fall, 
harm,  and  pain  ♦. 

A  difpofition  or  turn  of  mind,  which,  qualifies  a  man 
to  rife  In  the  world,  and  advance  his  fortune,  is  entitled 
to  efteem  and  regard,  as  has  been  already  explained.  It 
may,  therefore,  naturally  be  fuppofed,  that  the  aihial 
pofleffion  of  riches  and  authority  will  have  aiconfiderahle 
infliiencie  over  thefe  fentiments. 

Let  us  examine  any  hypothefis,  by  which  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  regard  paid  the  rich  and  powerful :  We  fhall 
^nd  none  fatisfaflory  but  that  which  derives  it  from  the 
enjoyment. communicated  to  the  fpedlator  by  the  inaages 

*  All  men  are  cqualjy  liable  to  p^n  and  difeale  and  ficknefs ;  and  may 
again  recover  health  and  eafe.  Thefe  circumftanceSj  as  they  make  no  dif- 
tindion  between  one  man  and  another,  are  no  fuurce  of  pride  or  humil'tty, 
regard  or  contempt.  But  comparing  oui'own  fpecies  to  fuperior  ones,  *lis  a 
very  mortifying  confideration,  that  we  /hould  be  To  liable  to  all  difeafes  and 
infirrr.itles  j  and  divinea  accordingly  employ  this  topic,  in  order  to  dci^rcft 
(elf  conceit  and  vanity.  They  would  have  more  fucctfs,  if  the  common 
bent  of  our  thoughts  were  not  perpetually  turned  to  compare  ourfelves  with 
«ach  other.  The  infirmities  of  old  age  are  mortifying  5-  becaufe  a  compari- 
fon  wiih  the  young  may  take  place.  The  king's  evil  is  induflrioufly  con- 
cealed, becaufe  it  affetls  others,  and  is  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  The  cafe 
\6  nearly  the  fame  with  fach  difeafes  as  convey  any  naufeous  or  frightful  ima- 
ges 3  the  epilepfv,  for  inftance>  ttlcers,  fores^  fcabs,  &f<r* 
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of  profperity,  happinefs,  cafe,  plenty,  command,  .and 
the  gratification  of  every  appetite.  Self-love,  for  in- 
fiance,  which  foine  afFeft  fo  much  to  confider  as  the 
fource  of  every  fehtiment,  1%  plainly  in(ufiicient  to  this 
purpofe.  Where  no  good-will  or  friendfhip  appears,  'tis 
difficult  to  conceive  on  what  we  can  found  our  hope  of 
advantage  from  thfe  riches  of  others  j  though  wc  natu- 
rally refpeft  the  rich,  even  before  they  difcover  any  fuch 
favourable  difpofition  towards  us. 

We  are  afFeSed  with  the  fame  fentiments,  when  we 
lie  fo  much  out  of  the  fphere  of  their  a£livity,  that  they 
cannot  even  be  fuppofed  to  poffefs  the  power  of  ferving 
us.  A  prifoner  of  war,  in  all  civilized  nations,  is  treated 
with  a  regard  fuited  to  his  condition ;,  and  riches,  'tis 
evident,  go  far  towards  fixing  the  condition  of  any  p^r- 
fon.  If  birth  and  quality  enter  for  a  {hare,  this  flill 
affords  us  an  argument  to  our  prefent  purpofe.  For  what 
is  it  we  call  a  man  of  birth,  but  one  who  is  defcended 
from  a  long  fuccef&on  of  rich  and  powerful  anceftors,  ■■ 
and  who  acquires  Our  efteem  by  his  connexion  with  per-^ 
fons  whom  we  efteem  ?  His  anceftors,  therefore,  though  • 
dead,  are  refpe(Sled,  in  fome  meafure,  on  account  of  their 
riches  ;  and  confequently,  without  any  kind  of  expefia- 
tion. 

But  not  to  go  fo  far  as  prifoners  of  war  or  the  dead,  to 
find  inftances  of  this  difinterefted  regard  for  riches  -,  we 
may  only  obferve,  with  a  little  attention,  thof<?  phaeno- 
mena,«  which  occur  in  common  life  and  converfatton. 
A  man,  who  is  himfelf,  we  ihall  fuppofe,  of  a  compe- 
tent fortune,  and  of  no  profieifion,  being  introduced  to  a 
company  of  ftrangers,  naturally  treats  them  with  different 
degrees  of  refped,  as  he  is  informed  of  their  different 
fortunes  and  conditions  *,  though  'tis  impofiible  that  h^can 
fo  fuddcniy  propofe,  and  perhaps  he  would  not  accept  oK, 
any  pecuniary  advantage  from  them.     A  traveller  is  al- 
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ing  favourable  to  military  virtue^  is  more  futted  to  mo^ 
siarchies.  The  latter,  being  the  chief  fpur  to  induftry, 
agrees  better  with  a  republican  government*  And  we 
accordingly  find,  that  each  of  thefe  forms  of  govern- 
ment, by  varying  the  utility  of  thofe  cuftoms,  has  com- 
mpnly  a  proportional .  eScSt  on  the  fentiments  of  man- 
kind^ 
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Of  Qualities    immediately    agree-' 

ABLE    to   OURSELVES. 


WHOEVER  has  paffcd  an  evening  with  ferious 
melancholy  people,  and  has  obferved  how  fud-- 
denly  the  converfation  was  animated,  and  what  fprightli- 
neis  diffufed  itfelf  over  the  countenance,  difcourfe,  and 
behaviour  of  every  one,  on  the  acceffign  of  a  good-hu- 
moured, lively  companion ;  fuch  a  one  will  eafily  allow, 
that  CHEAREULNESS  carries  great  merit  with 
it,  and  naturally  conciliates  the  good-will  of  mankind. 
No  quality,  indeed,  more  readily  communicates  itfelf  to 
all  around ;  becaufe  no  one  has  a  greater  propendty  to 
difplay  itfelf,  in  jovial  talk  ahd  pleafant  entertainment. 
The  flame  fpreads  thro*  the  whole  circle ;  and  the  moft 
fallen  and  morofe  are  often  caught  by  it.  That  the  me- 
lancholy hate  the  merry,  even  tho'  Horace  fays  it,  I 
have  fome  difSculty  to  allow ;  becaufe  I  have  always  ob- 
ferved, that  where  the  jollity  is  moderate  and  decent,  fe- 
rious people  are  fo  much  the  more  delighted,  as  it  dif-* 
fipates  the  gloom,  with  which  they  are  commonly  op- 
prefled  3  and  gives  them  an  unufual  enjoyment. 

From  this  influence  of  chearfulnefs,  both  to  communi- 
cate itfelf,  and  to  engage  approbation,  we  may  perceive, 
that  there  are  another  fet  of  mental  qualities,  which, 
without  any  utility  or  any  tendency  to  farther  good, 

VpL.  11.  Y  either 
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cither  of  the  community  or  of  the  poireflbr,  diiFufe  a  fatU* 
fadion  on  the  beholders,  and  procure  friendfhip  and  re- 
gard.  Their  immediate  fenfation,  to  the  perfon  pofiefled 
of  them,  is  agreeable :  Others  enter  into  the  fame  hu- 
mour, and  catch  the  fentiment,  by  a  contagion  or  natu- 
ral fydlpathv :  An^  as  we  cannot  forbear  l^ving|Whjilever 
pleafds,  a  kindly  emotion  arifes  towards  the  perlbn,  who 
communicates  fo  much  fatisfa&ion.  He  is  a  more  ani- 
mating (p^aade :  flis,prefepc^  #f"fe?H^  m^X^'^ 
,  complacency  an^  ,ctnJ9yipq|it :  Oiy^r  jriji^pation,'' enter- 
ing into  his  feelings  and  difpofition.  Is  affeded  in  a  more 
)  agreeable  manner,  than  if  a  melancholy,  dejeded,  ftd-^ 
'  I^n,  gja^ijous  tfimp^r,  yere  prefentctf  iP .U5.  'yflfenccflthf 
afr<?$ion  AOd  .approbation,  .wi^ch  a^ei^dihicictrmer :  T|^e 
avcrfion  ^nd  flifgu^,  ijri*  «W<*v^?^Rg?r^  ^]^aK 

Few  men  would  envy  the  charafier,  which  Cjesar 

gives  of  vAssru^. 

He  loves  ju>  play, 
A»  thou  do'jft,  Anthon^y  :  iHeJbear?  !no.mufc: 
.Seldom  he /miles;  and  Guiles  in  fuch  aT<^, 
As  if  he  mock'd  himfelf,  and  fcofa'd^his  (flat   ' 
Th^t  could  be  mov'd  to  imxJe  at  a^y  thing. 

> 

Not.only  fuch  men,  as  C-«sAR.^AJ^,.^efijJia©^y  ^iii-' 
gfrousj  but  ^l(b,  having  little  c^jvynfieftt  ^i^a  jim- 
felv^s^  tliey  can  pevcjr  bcconje  ag«?cabic  «>  ,ojtef?,  or 
ccK^tribute  any  thing  to  foci^  enfi^rt^jpo^eat*  «Ig  a|f  po- 
lite nations  and  ages,  ^  reliih  qf  pl^i^e,  .if  ji^^p^r 

*' There  Is  no  man,  who,  on  particular  occaHons,  is  not  affedc4  vtlth 
all  th^  difagrceable  paffions,  fear,  anger,  dejei^ion,  grief,  melancholy,  an- 
xiety,  £sff.  Bat  tbefe,  fo  far  a$  they  are  natiir^l^  apd  univerfal,  makeji^ 
difference  between  one  man  and  another,  and  can  never  be  the  objeA  Af 
bt«me.  'Tis  only  when  the  difpofition  ^vc»  a  propinfity  to  aiiy  o/'thefe 
difagreeable  paffions,  that  they  disfigure  the  'clirari^r>  and  by  giviog  uaea- 
fipefs,  convey  the  feAtijuMit  of  iifapprobati^on  toithe  i^eititor. 
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nied  with  temperance  and  decency,  is  efteemed  a  confix 
derable  merit,  even  in  the  greateft  men ;  and  becomes 
Hill  more  requifite  in  thofe  of  inferior  rank  and  charaSer. 
*iris  an  agreeable  reprefentkfion,  which  a  French  writer 
gives  of  the  -fituation  of  his  own  mind  in  this  particu- 
lar, yirtue  I  love  J  fays  he,  without  aiifterity  :  Pleafun 
'toithou't  ^eminacy  :  And  life ^  without  fearing  its  end*^ 

,  Whais  sot  Actick  wtthanyl^qal  inftanceof  GREAT- 
NESS of  MIND  or  Dignity  of  CharaSer ;  with  ele- 
vation of  fentiments,  difdain  of  flavery,  and.  with  that 
flobie  f  ride  and  Ipicit,  which  arifes  from  confcious  vir- 
liie  ?  The  fublime,  fays  Longinus,  is  often  nothing 
but  the  echo  or  image  of  magnanimity  ;  and  where  this 
quality  appears  in  any  one,  even  though  a  fyllable  be  not 
uttered,  it  excites  our  applaufe  and  admiration ;  as  may 
be  obfervcd  of  the  famous  filence  of  A j  ax  in  the  Odys- 
sey, which  expreffes  more  noble  difdain  and  refolute  in- 
dignation, than  any  language  can  convey  f* 

/5p>r^ /Alexander,  faid  Parmenio,  I  would  accept 
of  ihefe  offers  made  iy  Darius.  So  would  I  tooy  replied 
Alexander,  were  I  Parmenio.  This  faying  is  ad- 
mirable,  fays  Lonoinus,  from  a  like  principle  t- 

Go!  cries  the  fame  hero  to  his  foldiers,  when  they 
jrefufed  to  follow  him  to  the  Indies,  go  tell  your  country* 
men,  that  you  lefi  Alexander  compleating  the  conquefi  oftho 
world,  **  Alexander,"  faid  the  Prince  of  Conde'',  who 
always  admired  this  paiTage,  '^  abandoned  by  his  foldicrsy 
^<  among  Barbarians,  not  yet  fully  fubdued,  felt  in  him- 
**  felf  fuch  a  dignity  and  right  of  empire,  that  he  could 
**  not  believe  it  poflible  that  any  one  would  refufe  to 
<*  obey  him.    Whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  among 

*  *'  Paime  la  rertu,  iVws  rudeile  $ 

^*  J*aime  la  pUifir^  fans  moldle  \ 

"  J*aiine  la  vU,  U  D^en  crains  point  la  fin,**    St.  EtkibIond. 
t  Cap,  9,  J  Idem. 
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**  (jREEKs  or  Persians,  all  was  indifferent  to  him: 
««  Whcrtvcr  he  found  men,  he  fancied  he  would  find 
«  fubjeSs." 

The  confidant  of  Medea  in  the  tragedjr  recoHnncnds 
caution  and  fubmii&on ;  and  enumerating  all  the  dif* 
trefles  of  that  unfortunate  heroine,  afks  her,  wh%t  ihe 
has  to  fupport  her  againft  fo  many  enemiq^,  Myfdf^ 
replies  (he;  Myfelfy  I fay^  and  it  is  enotdgb.  Bqii^eau 
juftly  recommends  this  paflage  as  an  inftance  of  true  fub* 
lime  *. 

When  Phocion,  the  modeft,  the  gentle  Pnociow, 
was  led  to  execution,  he  turned  to  one  of  his  fellow- 
fufferers,  who  ^as  lamenting  his  own  hard  fate.  Is  it 
not  glory  enot^h  for  you,  fays  he,  that  you  die  with  Pho- 
cion t  ? 

Place  in  oppofition  the  pi<Sture  which  Tacitus  xlraws 
of  ViTELLius,  fallen  from  empire,  prolonging  his  ig- 
nominy from  a  wretched  love  of  life,  delivered  over  to 
the  mercilefs  rabble  ;  toiTed,  buffeted,  sind  kicked  about; 
conftrained,  by  their  holding  a  ponyard  under  his  chin, 
to  rarfe  his  head,  and  cxpofe  hirai'elf  to  every  con- 
tumcly«  What  abje£k  infamy  \  What  low  humiliation  \ 
Yet  even  here,  fays  the  hiftorian,  he  difcovered  fomc 
fymptoms  of  a  mind  not  wholly  degenerate.  To  a 
tribune,  who  infuLed  him,  he  replied,  /  am  fiill  your^ 
emperor  J. 

We  never  excufe  the  abfolute  want  of  fpirit  ^^nd  dig- 
nity of  charafter,  or  a  proper  fenfe  of  what  is  due  to 

•  Reflexion  lo  fur  Longin.  "j*  Plutarch  iij  Phoc, 

I  tVcit.  hiil.  lib.  3.  The  author  entering  upoa  the  narration,  fayty 
han'.afa  fttejit^  fxdum  Jpc5facttlum  ducebatur,  multis  increpantihus,  nulla  in/a" 
er'iKcntc :  deformita*  cjthus  miferifordiam  abftulerat."  '  To  thier  thoroughly 
inro  this  n>ethod  of  thinking,  we  muft  make  .allowance  for  the  antient 
maxims,  that  no  one  ought  to  prolong  his  life  after  it  became  diihonour- 
9ble  {  but  as  he  had  alwa)'s  a  right  to  difpoir  of  it,  it  then  became'a  duty  t» 
part  wrth  it. 

■  one's 
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.... 
otte's  fclf,  in  fociety  and  the  common  interoourfe  of  life. 

This  vice  conftitutes  what  we  properly  call  mearmefs ; 

when  a  man  can  fubmit  to  the  bafeft  flavery,  in  order 

to  gain  his  ends  %  fawn  upon  thofe  who  abufe  him ;  and 

degrade  bimfelf  by  intimacies  and  familiarities  with  un* 

defetving  infieriors.     A  certain  degree  of  generous  pride 

or  fclf-valuc  is  fo  reqififite,  that  the  abfcnce  of  it  in  the 

nrind  dilpleafes  after  the  fame  manner,  as  the  want  of  a 

nofe,  eye,  or  ^y  of  the  moft  material  features  of  the 

fice  or  members  of  the  body  ♦. 

.The  utility  of  COURAGE,  both  to  the  publl? 
and  to  the  perfon  pofTeiTed  of  it,  is  an  obvious  founda* 
tion  of  merit :  But  to  any  one  who  duly  confiders  the 
matter,  it  will  appear,  that  this  quality  has  a  peculiar  ' 
liiftrej  which  it  derives  wholly  from  itfclf,  and  from 
that  noble  elevation  infeparable  from  it.  Its  figure, 
drawn  by  painters  and  by  poets,  difplays,  in  each  fea- 
ture, a  fublrtnity  and  daring  confidence ;  which  catches 
the  eye,  engages  the  afFeftions,  and  dilFufes,  by  fyrti- 
pathy,  a  like  fublimity  of  fentiment  over  every  fpec- 
tator. 

Under  what  glorious  colours  does  Demosthenes  f 
reprefent  Philip  \  where  the  orator  apologizes  for  his 
own  adminiftration,  and  juftifies  that  pertinacious  love 
of  liberty,  with  which  he  had  infpired  the  Athenians, 
^*  I  beheld  Philip/'  fays  he,  **  he  with  whom  was 

*  The  abfenee  of  a  virtue  may  often  be  a  vice ;  and  that  of  the  htgheft 
fcind ;  as  in  the  inllance  of  ingratitude,  at  well  as  neannefi.  Where  we 
cxp^d  a  beauty,  the  difappointment  gives  an  uneafy  fenfatiop,  and  producef 
a  real  deformity.  An  abje£tnefs  of  character,  likewife,  is  difguftful  and 
contemptible  in  another  view*  Where  a  njan  has  no  fenfe  of  value  in  him- 
felf,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  any  higher  eftimate  of  him.  And  if  the 
^nve  perfon,  who  crouches  to  his  fuperiors,  is  infolent  to  bis  inferiors  (aj 
often  happens)  this  contrariety  of  behaviour,  inftead  of  corre£^ing  the  for- 
ner  vice,  aggravates  it  extremely,  by  the  addition  of  a  vice,  itill  more 
l^^ipus.    See  fe^.  I.  t  P™  coropa. 

.        Y  3  ?'  ypur 
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«  your  conteft,  rcfolately^  while  in,  {nirfuit  of  cmpU/ts 
<<  and  dominions  expofing.  himfi^lf  tjE^  evqy  u^oii^^cty  J^ft 
<<  eye  goared,    his.  ne^  wrefted^   hi&  umi  bis  ^  tt^^y 
<'  piecced,  whatever  part  oC  bis  body.^rtum  ihp^^feiiz^. 
^<  on,  that  cheerfully  relinquiihing ;  pcopfided  that,  wjti^f, 
<<  what  remained,  he  might  live  in  honour  a^drreiipwit. 
<<  And  fliall  it  be  (ajjd^  that  he,  bom  in  PEtLA*  a  pb^e 
<<  heretofore  mean  and  ignoble,  ihould  be  inO^ed  witl^ 
^*  (q  high  an  ambitipnand  thirft  o^  fame  :.  WhUe  yofi^^ 
<«  Athenia?!?s,   £5ff."    Thefe  praifes  excite  tbfi  moft* 
lively  admiration  s    but  the  yiews  prefented  by  the  ora- 
tor, carry  us  not,  w6  fee,  beyond  the  hero  him(elf,  nop 
ever  regard  the  future  advantageous  confequet^ces  of  hisr 
valour. 

The  martial'  temper,  of  the  Romans,  inflamed  hy  qui^ 
tinual  wars,  had  raiied  their  efteeo^  of.  courage  fp  bi^;^ 
that,  in  their  language,  it  was  called  virtuti  by  way,of 
excellence  ai>d  of  diflindion.  from  all  other  moir^  qualir 
ties.  The  SuEvi,  jn  the  opinioa  of,  Tacitvs  *>  *fl?' 
thiir  h(iir  with  a. laudable,  intent :  Not  f^r  the  purfofes  of 
hvittg  or  being  beloved :  They  adorned  them/elves  only  fif 
their  enemies^  and  in  or^er  to  appeeir  more  terrible.  A 
fenthnent  of  the  hlftorian,  which  would  found  a  little 
oddly,  in  other  nations  and. other  ages. 

The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus  f,  after 
fleaing  the  (kin  from  the  heads  of  their  enemies,  whos). 
they  had  (lain,  dreiled  it  like  leather,  and  ufed  it  as  a 
towel;  and  whoever  had  the  moft  of  thofe  towels  was 
moft  efteemed  among  them.  So  much  had  martial  bra* 
very,  in  that  nation,  as  wqli  as  in  many  others,  deftroyed 
the  fentiments  of  humanity  \  a  virtui^  furely  much,  more 
ufeful  and  engaging* 

'Tis  indeed  obfervable,  thaf,  ampng  all  uncultivated 
l^ations,  who  have  not,  as  yet,  had  full  experience  p( 

*  De  moribiis  Gcnn.  -f  Ub.  4« 
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<l3ra8^kfttagfe"s'a!!fcndrrig  benefccence,  jiiftice,  arid  the  fo- 
'*^^4.\/{h^^s^  courage  is". the  pfedomiriaht  excellence jj 
ii^Ak '  ihrflf ^  ifiSfetfraLted  b^^  poet#, ;  recotiimended  by  pa- 
rents'attd  liiftruitord,  and  admircS'  by  thV  public  in  ge- 
n^h^  JTPhif' etWcs'  olF  Hdnttt'- afcj^ift  tfite  pkfticular, 

fstor  I  "sifii'  fttW'  «S  tlT^M^*'  lUfted'  to'aat  i^fej  Jh  wHicfi 
Mftf  hafdj-t  a«/^remaf»»d'^r'TWlrcriiii>fer»;  cdtilfl  a«  an-* 
odRf,  ^WfeteurdrffeiicfeJ  #l>*fteK  of'nof!i/^^\^  arobberi 
Stfdi  aMbJ  vifjr  laldyi  v?iS  tKfc  fyftcht■o^eaI^ds,'  wHicli 
^it^aift*  ill  Wafly  bkrbaa?o|us '  pafls  of  l^iiKHti ;  if  we 
niayrereik'S^EfttfeR,  ih '  hb  judidous  aitbiint  of  the 


Ofthc  TamiJ  cTafs  of  virtues  with  courage  is  tljat  unn 
dtftffirBed^plfflSfiJp^^^  fupcn 

nor  to  pain»  forrow,  anxiety,  and  each  aflaulc  of  adyerfe 
l^iilf  Cohfetous  of  hi»  own  virtue,  fay  tile  pfiiiofe- 
jflfiS^,^  tRc^^^fe'elevafe's*  himfelf  above  every '  accident  oi 
IBfe^;  and  ficiinSfy'  placed  iri  the  temple  of  wifdom;  look^. 
iSJ^  ttr inferior  mortals,  engaged  in  puffuit  of  honoui*Sj^ 
riehys;  repitfatfori]  an'd'eadi  frrvolbus  enjoyAiem.  -Thef^ 
p'ftttjifibn^,"  nb  ^do'ubt,'  wb'en'  ftretched  to*^the  utmoft,,  /„ 
a?i,*by  fSt,  t66''maghfficeht  f6r  human  nature.  They. 
<fai^, 'hfoVfcver,  a' grandeur,  with  them,  which '  feizes. 
the  fpe£Gtot,  •  ahd  ftrlkes  hW  with  admiration.  And. 
tb«'niarer  we  cah  approach'  in  praflice,  to  this  fubltm^ 
traiiqUiltity  an^  indiflrerenceT  (for*  we  muft  diftinguiOi  i|: 
^ni  a'  fl^iipld  infeh^bili'ty)  tlie'jnbf/e  fecu^re  epjoymei^t 

•Lib.  i: 

■f-  Iris  a  common  ufe,  ikysbe,  amon^flf  tfaidr'gtintlcihe&^i  fons,  ijiat,  a^ 
foon'as  they  are  able  to  ofe  their  weapons^  they  ftrait  gsfther  to  themfelTct 
^re^  or  foar  ftdigglers  or  kern,  with  whom  wandering  a  while  upai^d  dowA 
idTy  thecouJitry,  takbg'only  in(:af^  he  at'  laft  falleth  into  Tome  bad  occafto/i,^ 
that  fhall  be  offered;  whidh  beirtg  once  mk^e  khown^'  he  is  thenceforth 
ffii^Jilpt^  a  Ittan  of  worthy  in  whom'^bere  is  c«uxagi;, 

.  y  4  ftall 
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Ihall  we  attain  within  ourreWes,  and  the  more  grcatneft  , 
of  mind  (hall  we  difcoycr  to  the  woirld.     The  philofo- 
f)hical  tranquillity  may,  indeed,  \>e  coniidered  {>i4y.afta 
branch  of  magnanimity. 

Who  admires  not  Socrates  ;  his  perpetual  fcrenity 
and  contentment,  amidft  the  greateft  poverty  and  tlo- 
meftic  vexatipns ;  his  refoliite  contempt  of  riches,  and 
magnanimous  care  of  preferving  liberty,  while  he  refufed* 
all  afliftance  from  his  friends  and  difciples,  and  avoided 
even  the  dependence  of  an  obligation  ?  Ep^ctetus  had 
not  fo  much  as  a  dopr  to  his  little  houfc^  or  ho\cel ;  and 
therefore,  foon  loft  his  iron  lanup,  the  only  furniture 
which  he  had  worth  taking*  But  refolving  to  diiappoini 
all  robbers  for  the  future,  he  fupplied  its  place  with  an 
earthen  lamp,  oi  which  he  very  peaceably  kept  pofleffioi^ 
ever  after. 

In  antiquity,  the  heroes  of  philofophy,  as  well  as  thofi; 
of  war  and  patriotifm,  have  a  grandeur  and  forge  of  fen- 
timent,  which  aftonifhes  our  narrow  fouls,  aiid  is  ralhly 
xtjc&sd  as  extravagant  and  fupernatura].  They,  in  their 
turn,  I  allow,  would  have  had  equal  reafon  tp  confidef 
as  romantic  and  incredible,  the  degree  of  humanity,  cle- 
mency, order,  tranquillity,  and  other  focial  virtues,  to 
which,  ih  the  ad  mini  Oration  of  goveri^ment,  we  have  at- 
fained  in  modern  times,  had  any  one  been  then  able  tp 
have  made  a  fair  reprefentation  of  them.  Such  is  th^ 
tompenfation,  which  nature,  or  rather  education,  ha3 
made  in  the  diftribution  of  excellencies  and  virtues,  in 
thefe  different  ages. 

The  merit  of  B  E  N  E  V  OL  E  N  C  E,  arifitig  from  its 
Vtiljty,  and  its  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  mankiniH 
has  been  already  explained,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  fource 
of  a  eonftderable  part  of  that  efteem,  which  is  fo  univerr 
fally  paid  to  it.  But  it  will  alfo  be  allowed,  that  the 
very  foftnefs  and  tend^rnefs  of  the  fentimcnt,  its  engaging 
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c/idqirments,  its  fbnd  expreffions,  its  delicate  attentions ; 
and  all  that  flow  of  mutual  confidence  and  regard,  whidi 
€^ter  into  a  varm  tttachmcnt  of  love  and  friendOiip  :  It 
vrill  be  allowed,  I  fay,  that  thetb  feelings,  being  delight* 
ful  IP  themfelvca,  .ar«  necefikrily  communicated  to  the 
fpeftators,  and  melt  them  into  the  fame  fondnefs  and 
delicacy.  The  tears  naturally  ftait  in  our  >eyes  on  the 
apprehenficm  of  a  warm  fentiment  of  this  nature :  Our 
br^aft  heaves,  our  hea|rt  is  agitated,  and  every  humane 
tender  principle  of  our  fr^une,  is  fet  in  motion,  and  gives 
us  the  puref^  and  moft  f^itisfadory  enjoyment.     > 

When  poets  form  defcriptions  of  Elystan  fields, 
where  the  blei&d  inhabitants  fiand  in  no  need  of  each 
Cither's  afBftance,  they  yet  reprefent  them  as  maintaining 
a  confiant  intercourfe  of  love  and  friendfliip,  and  footh 
Q^ur  fancy  with  the  pleafing  image  of  thefe  foft  and  gentle 
pafilons.  The  idea  of  tender  tranquillity  in  a  paftoral 
Arcadia  is  agreeable  from  a  like  principle,  as  has  been 
o]b(erved  above  *• 

Who  would  live  amidft  perpetual  wrangling,  and 
fcolding,  and  mutual  reproaches  ?  The  roughnefs  and 
barihnefs  of  thefe  emotions  difturb  and  difpleafe  us  :  We 
fuffer  by  contagion  and  fympathy  \  lior  can  we  remain 
indifferent  ipefl^tors,  even  though  certain,  that  ho  per- 
nicious confequences  would  ever  follow  from  fuch  angry 
paffions. 

As  a  certain  proof,  that  the  whole  merit  of  benevo- 
lence is  not  derived  from  its  ufefulnefs,  we  may  obferve, 
that,  in  a  kind  way  of  blame,  we  fay,  a  perfon  is  Uo 
good\  when  he  exceeds  his  part  in  fociety,  and  carries 
his  attention  for  others  beyond  the  proper  bounds.  In 
like  manner,  we  fay  a  man  is  ioo  high-fpiritedy  too  inireptdy 
too  indifferent  about  fortune :  Reproaches,  which  really,  at 
jjie  bottom,  imply  more,  cfteeni  than  many  panegyrics* 

f  Seft.  5.  Part  2. 
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rmSc^  cHiefly  \tf  tMf  u^t  oil'  p^hil^iiKM'  tetii^lkm^ 
wfc  carindtforbte^apjifiifcg  flW'  dpWI«tdfM*il^/i'<irt» 
we-djftrdver  a  fentimclnt;  WfakhriTerti  'a  cteg^^thke^i^ 
bimfiiV:  Butlt  mayiiapr^n';  af  tb0  rams' tiiW^'^tHift  i<^ 
noble  ckvatiOn^  orbits  engagingtendbnfeffc  fefilMsi^Ae^ 
heartr«s  rafter  to  cncrciTe our  fi^ndflrfp^alffVcmclifem^^ 
the'perfon't;  ... 

The'  artf5fiM  atifl  attichrribrffe  of-HXTAy  tlfe  iV**;' 
dttringitte  ciVilV'art  df^tHe'lcigtic;  fre^u^lrfTf  hiif  KiT 
intereft  and  hlicaufe;  bdt^  att  tW  ybuhg;  at'  I^ft,'  aji3* 
amorouS)  who  can  fympatbize'  Witir  th%  ttlfklar  pfiifitfAs, 
will  allow,  that  this-vfcrjr  weakncifs  (for 'tB^!  wilf  rtiuKl^ 
call  it  fucfa )  cbi^y  end^^Qra  tkmt^htro^  and  intei:tlb  Hktbi^ 
in  his-  fcrtunesr. 

The  c%*eBiVe  btiVery  and  rtfoliite"  iriffexibilTty*  of' 
dirAtiL£^  thii  Xllth  ruhi^d  his  o^lirri  country,  and  infcffed 
aH  bfe'ntighboiirs  :  But  hav^  fudhTpleh^bf  arid  greatnefi* 
in  their  appearance,  as  flrike  us  with  admiration';  iahd 
they.  nMght,'m'foftie* degree,  bef  tvtri' zpprS^kd' of;  if, 
they  bfetra^ed  not  ibnjtetlmes  tOb"  dvJAjnf  fpaptoitk  6f ' 
madneis  and'diforder. 

TheATk^kiAWs  ptetendfed  to  the  firft  invention  of* 
agritihlttire'  and'  of  laws;  and  always  valued  tbemfelves^ 
e^trenTely  on  the  benefit  thereby  procured  to  the  whole 
race  of  mankind.     They  alfo  boafted,  and  with  reafon, 
of  their  warlike  cnterprrzesj  parilicularly  a^iiiift*thbTe 
innumerable  fleetsf  and  armies  of  P£R*giANsi  wiiich  jn»* 
vaded  Greece  during  the  reigns  of  DARitfs  larfd'XER-' 
XEs.     But  though  there-  be  no  comparifon^  in  point  of 
wtility,  between   thefe* peaceful  and  milifdry  honours;' 
yet  we  find,  that  the  orators,  who  have  wrote  fuch  elV 

-f  Cheer fuln^fs  could  fcarce  admit  of  blame  from  its  occefs,  weieirntt^; 
th^t  di/ToIiTte  mifth»  without  a  proper  caufe  or  fu^je£^,  is  a  fure  fymptom  and 

charadtf  riflic  cf  folly,  ancl  on  tha(  accQunt  dif^uftful^ 
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faof^te .  p^egyricjS'  on  ibaC  famaa^  ci^^>  b«v;e  ctflSfl/ 
triu^^ed'  in- dif^y^iog'  the  warJike^alchAeyein^ttts.  Ly^ 
.s^9^T?iywD  f  Ja£§>  :Plato^.  and  Isocratjw  difcovci^ 
zi\  qf  tbfif9),theJam«.partialit]r.v.vdiich  tbo'  condemned 
hjr|C^^  xBdioTL'  ^  rpfteftionj^  ^Pfi^ar^^.  f^  natusdl  in  th^ 

^T»<abfer«l^¥%.<lii/ir!tke  gitzt  cbaMnr  of^padryt  confifttf 
kv lively  piftitfest.of  tb&fubUine  paflleUsy  ta$!piMiaAtf^ 
oqiyagf 9 » difdain;  of  fortune ;  91^  tbofe^ of* tl]p  tender  af«» 
fe£tioi|^y.lQve  aj^  fiiendflMpii  whk^wami  the^  hearty  aad 
diffufe  over  it  fimilar  fentiments  and  emotien^.  And 
though  all  kinds  of  paffipn,  even  the  moft  difagreeabl/?, 
fuch  as  grief  and  anger,  are  obferved,  when  excited  by 
poetry,  to  convey  a  fatisfadlion,  from  a  mechanifm  of 
nature,  not  cafy  to  be  explained :  Yet  thofe  more  elevated 
pr  fofter  aiFeifiiofis  have  a  peculiar  influence,  and  pleafe 
from  more  than  one  caufe  or  principle.  Not  to  men- 
tion, that  they  alone  intereft  us  in  the  fortune  of  the 
perfons  reprefented,  or  communicate  any  efteem  and  af- 
fedlion  for  their  charafter. 

And  can  it  pdBSibly  be  doubted,  that  this  talent  itfelf 
of  poets,  to  move  the  paifions,  this  PATHETIC  and 
^UBLIME  of  fentiment,  is  a  very  confiderable  merit, 
and  being  enhanced  by  its  extreme  rarity,  may  exalt  the 
perfon  poflefled  of  it,  above  every  chaTafter  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lives  ?  The  prudence,  addrefs,  fteadinefs, 
a^  tepi^d  government  of  Augustus,  adorned  with  all 
the  fplendor  of  his  noble  birth  and  imperial  crown,  ren- 
der him  but  an  unequal  competitor  for  fame  with  ViR- 
,piL,  who  lays  nothing  into  the  oppofite  (bale  bvit  the  di- 
yjne  beauties  of  his  poetical  genius. 

The  very  fenfibility  to  thefe  beauties  or  a  DELICA- 
PY  of  tafte,  is  itfelf  a  beauty  in  any  charafler  5  as 
conveying  the  pureft,  the  moft  durable,  and  mpft  inno- 
cent of  all  enjoyments. 
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^  Thefe  are  fome  inftances  of  the  fpecies  of  merits  that 
are  valued  for  the  immediate  pleafure,  which  they  com- 
municate to  the  perfon  poflelled  of  them.  No  views  of 
utility  or  of  future  beneficial  confequences  enter  into 
this  fentiment  of  approbation ;  yet  is  it  of  a  kind  jfimilar 
to  that  other  fentiment»  which  arifes  fron^  views  of  a 
public  or  private  utility.  The  fame  (bdal  fympathy,  vre 
may  obferve,  or  fellow-feeling  widi  human  happinefs  or 
mtfery,  givea  rife  to  both ;  and  this  analogy  in  all  the  . 
parts  of  the  prefent  theory,  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  a 
confirmation  of  it.        _^ 

iC  ^' '-  *'  '^  ^"^  ^  ^♦'  *  ■  "^^  A   i  ^^ ^^     ^'■*'''"     ^k^t^i^ 
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Of  Qualities    immediately    agreeable    to 

Others  -j-. 

AS  the  mutual  ihocks,  in  focietyj  and  the  oppofidoiuf 
of  intereft  and  felf-love  have  conftrained  mankind 
to  eftablifb  the  laws  of  JufiUe-,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
advantages  of  common  affiftance  and  protefUon :  In  like, 
mannef)  the  eternal  contrarieties,  in  company^  of  men's 
pride  and  felf-conceit,  have  introduced  the  rules  of 
GOOD-MANNERS  or  POLITENESS  j  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  intercourfe  of  minds,  and  an  undidurbed 
commerce  and  converfation.  Among  well-bred  people,  a 
mutual  deference  is  afFe£ied  :  Contempt  of  others  dif- 
guifed  :  Authority  concealed:  Attention  given  to  each  in 
bis  turn :  And  an  eafy  ftream  of  converfation  maintained, 
without  vehemence,  without  mutual  interruption,  with- 
out eagerriefs  for  viftory,  and  without  any.  airs  of  fupe- 
riority.  Thefe  attentions  and  regards  are  immediately 
iigreeabU  to  others,  abftraded  from  any  confideration  of 
utility  or  beneficial  tendencies :  They  conciliate  afFedlion, 
promote  efteem,  and  enhance  extremely  the  merit  of  the 
perfon,  who  regulates  his  behaviour  by  them« 

■f*  *Ti8  the  natarei  and,  indeed^  the  deQnhSon  of  virtue,  that  *tU  a  quality 
#f  the  mind  agreeable  to  9r  afpreved  of  hy  eoery  oiu,  whfi  cw^dert  w  conttm* 
plates  it.  But  fome  qualities  produce  pleafure,  becaulie  they  are  ufeful  to  fo- 
ciety,  or  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  the  perfon  himfelf ;  others  produce  it  more 
Ijnmediately  t  Which  it  the  dafs  of  virtues  here'coniidered. 

Many' 
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Many  of  die  forms  of  breeding  are  arbitrary  and  ca^ 
fiMl:  Stit  Ae-dHflgtiKpfcfled-fay -thcniTs  iKfl  ^diefaft. 
A  Spaniard  goes  out  of  his  own  hoafe  before  his  gtieft, 
to  fignify  that  he  leaves  him  mafter  of  adl.  In  other 
cottnirifs»  the  laniHord  wsdks  out  Irift^  '^  a  coamrKm 
mark  of  deference  and  regard. 

But,  in  ordv  to  render  a  man  perfefi:  gwd  company^ 
]|e^m^4ia«e  WIT  amd  lHQSiiUVrYmmA  as  Joott- 
manners.  What  wit  is,  it  may  mot  be  eafy  to  define : 
but  'tis  eafy  furely  to  determine,  that  'ds  a  quality  im- 
mediately agreeable  to  others,  and  communicating,  cm  its 
fiill  appoarance,  a  Kvdy  joy  and  latisfadioB  to  entry  otle 
who  has  any  oemfHvlienfion  of  it.  Tlie  moft  pn^Kcmod 
metapbj^cs,  indeed,  M^  be  .employed,  inex{rii^flg 
likt  various  kinds  and  fpecies  of  wit ;  and  many  da^  of 
it,  which  are  now  received  on  the  fole  t^imony  <tf  tafte 
and  fendment,  might,  perhaps,  be  refolved  into  more 
general  principles.  But  this  is  fufficient  for  out  prefent 
purpofe,  that  it  does  afied  tafte  and  fentiment,  and  lie- 
ftowing  an  immediate  enjoyment,  is  a  fure  fource  ^  ap- 
probation and  affection. 

In  countries,  where  men  pafs  moft  of  their  tiiixe  in 
converfation,  and  vifits  and  aiTemblies,  thefe  cm^fmoaaiU 
qualixies,  To  to  fpeak,  are  of  high  eftimation,  and  forpi 
a  chief  part  of  perfonal  merit.  In  countri^,  where 
*  men  liye  a  more  domeflic  life,  zni,  .^itber  are  employed  in 
bufinefs  or  amufe  themfclves  in  a  narrower  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance,  th6  more  folid  qualities  are  chiefly  regarded. 
Thus,  I  have  often  pbferved,  that  amopg  the  French, 
the  firil  queftions,  with  regard  to  a  ftranger,  are,  Ji  he 
polite  ?   Has  h  wit  ?   la  our  own  country,,  thie  ^ief 

praife  heftoived,  is  always  th^t  of  a  gatd-miMrsdy  fif^h 
feOow.. 

In  converf;^tiont  the  lively  ffHf !t  of  diiilogoe«is  j^h- 

abhy  even  to  tliofc  who  dcfire  not  to  have  any  ihare  of 
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t^«difeou4e :  <Hence  the  teller  of  long  ^ftorks,  or  the 
pompous  itcq^inte,  is  x^ry*  Iktle  ap^r<)ved  of.  Suit  moft 
(nep  x^dke  likcwife  ibek  -tvKti  in  tiie  •conveifatipn,  and 
ipgsud^  witbavery^  evil  eje,%2tt,hquaciiyy  which  de« 
prives  them  of  a  right  they  are  naturally  fo  jealous  of; 

Tliece^are,  a/et  qf  baniile&  ffars^  (^equeatly^obe  met 
^ilb.in  .fiompangr^  mbo  deal  Aiiich  in  die  marvelous. 
3^k{|ifual;iitfciilion  k  ito  pleafe  and  entertain';  ^but  as 
«ieitftG6iJW>ft  ^^gbted  with  :what  they  eoncdve  to^ 
lM|u!i|t^  viboEe  people  iniftdke  .extnmely  dite  means  of  pl^« 
fiog»  j)pd  ineuf  ifxawnCsl  blaixip.  -Some  indulgence,  how- 
ar^Ty  tP  Ijring  AcdSdionis  given  in  bun^ersus  flories ;  ^be- 
Oanfi^.i^i^^'^  >f^y  agreeable  and  entertaining;  and 
tlllib:J^ia^iO£  any  impprta^sce. 

^  •  filo^uenee,  genius  of  all  kinds,  even  good  fenfe,  and 
found  reafoning,  When  it  rifes  to  an  eminent  degree,  and 
is^  employed  upon  fubjet^  of  any  confiderable  dignity  and 
.  nice  difcermnent ;  all  thefe  endowments  feem  imme- 
Aiafeely  agreeable,  and  have  a  merit  diftinft  from  their 
vlefulnefi.  Rarity,  likewife,  which  fo  n^uch  enhances 
the  price  of  every  thing,  muft  fet  an  additional  valpe  00 
ihefe  noble  talents  of  the  human  mind. 

l^o^efty  m4y  be  undcfftood  ip  difFcrent  .ftfife^,  ?ven; 
abj^lr^ejd  fropf^  cbaflxty,  which  has  been  already  tres^ted 
^of.  It  foipetilipes  means  1^^  tepdernef^  an^  nicety  of 
hpipp\tr,  i^t  ;apprebenfion  of  blame,  that  dread  of  ii>- 
trv^pn  or.  injury  towards  others,  that  Pudor,  which  is 
tlpie  proper  gMafdi^n  of  every  kind  of  virtue,  and  a  fare 
prefery^tiyp'^pg^inft  vipe  m^  corruption.  But  its  moft 
ufua|  ipe^l^in^  is  wbep  it  i$  ojpppfed  to  imf^d^nce  and  ar-r 
reganfey  and  expri^s  a  4i^dppce  of  pur  own  judgment, 
^nA  a  4h^  ^tention  and  regard  to  others.  In  young  men 
j:hif  fly^  t\\i^  quality  is  a  fjire  f  gn  of  gopd  fenfe ;  and  is 
a}fo  the  c^rt^in  rijp^s  Qf  apgpientii^  that  epcjowipent, 

by  pteferving  their  ears  open  to  inftrti^ion,  and  making 

them 
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Aem  ftill  grafp  after  new  attainments.  But  it  has  a  br-* 
ther  charm  to  every  fpedator ;  by  flattering  each  man's 
vanity,  and  prefenting  the  appearance  of  a  docile  pupil^ 
who  receives,  with  proper  attention  and  refped,  every 
word  they  utter. 

Men  have,  in  general,  a  much  greater  propenfity  to 
over-value  than  under- value  tbemfelves  ^  notwithflanding 
the  opinion  of  Aristotle.     This  makes  us  more  jea- 
lous of  the  excefs  on  the  former  fide,  and  caufes  us  to 
regard,,  with  a  particular  indulgence,  all  tendency  to 
modefty  and  felf-diffidence ;  as  efteeming  the  danger  left 
of  falling  into  any  vicious  extreme  of  that  nature.    Tis 
thus,  in  countries,  where  men's  bodies  are  apt  to  exceed 
in  corpulency,  perfonal  beauty  is  placed  in  a  much  greater 
degree  of  flendemefs,   than  in  countries  where  that  is 
the  moft  ufual  defeS.    Being  fo  often  ftruck  with  in- 
ftanccs  of  one  fpecies  of  deformity,  men  think  they  can 
never  keep  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  it,  and  wifh  al« 
ways  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  oppofite  fide.     In  like 
manner,  were  the  door  opened  to  felf-praife,  and  were 
Montaigne's  maxim  obferved,  that  one  ihould  fay  as 
frankly,   /  have  fenfij  I  have  learnings   I  have  couregt^ 
beauty^  or  wit ;  as  'tis  fure  we  often  think  fo  \  were  this 
the  cafe,  I  fay,  every  one  is  fenfible,  that  fuch  a  flood 
of  impertinence  would  break  in   upon   us,    as    would 
render  fociety  wholly  intolerable.     For  this  reafon  cuf- 
tom  has  eftablifhed  it  as  a  rule,  in  common  focietiesi 
that  men  (hould  not  indulge  themfelves  in  felf-praife,  nor 
even  fpeak  much  of  themfelves ;  and  'tis  only  among  in- 
timate friends  or  people  of  very,  manly  behaviour,  that 
one  is  allowed  to  do  bimfelf  juftice.    No  body  finds 
fault  with  Maurice,    Prince  of  Orange,    for  bis 
reply  to  one,  who  a(ked  him  whom  he  efteemed  the 
firft  general  of  the  age.   The  marquis  de^  Spinola,  iaid 
he,  h  the  fecond.    Though  *tis  obfervable,  that  the  felf- 
praife 
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praife  ioif^lied  Is  here  better  implied,  than  if  it  had  been 
dired^y  expreiled,  without  any  cover  or  difguife* 

He  muft  be  a  very  fuperficial  thinker,  who  imagines, 
that  all  inftances  of  mutual  deference  are  to  be  under- 
flood  in  earneft,  and  that  a  man  would  be  more  efleem* 
able  for  being  ignorant  of  hisown  merits  and  aecotnplifh- 
ments.  A  finall  bias  towards  modefty,  even  in  the  in- 
ternal fentiments,  is  favourably  regarded,  efpecially  in 
young  people  ;  and  a  ftrong  bias  is  reqiiired  in  the  out- 
ward behaviour :  But  this  excludes  not  a  noble  pride  and 
fpirit,  which  may  openly  difplay  itfelf  in  its  full  extent, 
when  one  lies  under  calumny  or  opprefEon  of  any  kind. 
The  generbus  contumacy  of  Socrates,  as  Cicero  callis 
it,  has  been  highly  celebrated  in  all  ages ;  and  when 
joined  to  the  ufual  modefty  of  his  behaviour,  forms  a 
moft  (hihing  charader.  Iphicrates,  the  Atheniak 
general,  being  accufed  of  betraying  the  interefts  of  his 
country,  aflced  his  accufer,  fVmld  you^  fays  he,  on  a  like 
occajion^  have  been  guilty  of  that  crime?  By  no  means ^  re- 
plied the  other.  Jnd  can  you  then  imagine^  cried  the  hero, 
that  Iphicrates  would  be  guilty  ?  Quinctil.  lib,  5. 
cap.  12.  In  fliort,'  a  generous  fpirit  and  felf- value,  well 
founded,  decently  dirguifcd,  and  courageoufly  fupported 
under  diftrefs  and  calumny,  is  a  very  great  excellency, 
and  feems  to  derive  its  merit  from  the  noble  elevation  of 
iXM  fentfment,  or  its  immediate  agreeablenefs  to  its  pof* 
fcilbr.  In  ordinary  chara&ers,  we  approve  of  a  bias  to* 
wards  modefty,  which  is  a  quality  immediately  agreeable 
to  others  ;  The  vicious  excefs  of  the  former  virtue,  v/z. 
infolence  or  haughtinefs,  is  inimediately  difagreeable  to 
Others :  The  excefs  of  the  latter  is  fo  to  the  pofleiTor. 
Thu$  are  the  boundaries  of  thefe  duties  adjufted. 

'  A  defire  df  fame,    reputation,   or  a  charafter  with 

others,  is  fo  far  from  being  blameablc,  that  it  feems 
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infeparable  from  virtue,  genius,  capacity,  and  a  g^fUff 
rous  or  noble  difpofition^  An  attention  even  to  triviat 
matters,  in  order  to  pleafe,  is  alfo  expe£led  and  de- 
manded by  fociety ;  and  no  one  is  iurprlzed,  if  he  finds 
a  man  in  company,  to  obferve  a  greater  el^ance  of 
drefs  and  more  pleafant  Sow  of  converfation,  than  when 
he  pafle»  his  time  at  home,  and  with  his^  own  family* 
Wherein,  then,  confifts  VANITY,  which  is  fo  juftly 
regarded  as  a  &ult  or  imperfection  i  It  feems  to  confift 
chiefly  in  fuch  an  intemperate  difplay  of  our  advantages, 
honours  and  accomplifliments ;  in  fuch  an  importunate 
and  open  demand  of  praife  and  admiration,  as  is  offeix* 
five  to  others,  and  encroaches  too  far  on  their  fecreC 
vanity  and  ambition.  It  is  befide  a  fure  fymptom  of 
the  want  of  true  dignity  and  elevation  of  mind,  which 
is  fo  great  an  ornament  to  any  chara&er.  For  why  that 
impatient  defire  of  appiaufe  $  as  if  you  were  not  juftly 
entitled  to  it,  and  might  not  reafonably  exped  that  it 
would  for  ever  attend  you  ?  Why  fo  anxious  tq  infonn 
us  of  the  great  company  which  you  have  kept;  the 
obliging  things  which  were  faid  to  you ;  the  honours, 
the  diftin&ions  which  you  met  with ;  as  If  thefe  were 
not  things  of  courfe,  and  what  we  could  readily,  of  our* 
felves,  have  imagined,  without  being  told  of  them  ? 

DECENCY,  or  a  proper  regard  to  age,  fex,  cha- 
ra£ler  and  ftation  in  the  world,  may  be  ranked  among 
the  qualities,  which  are  immediately  agreeable  to  others, 
and  which,  by  that  means,  acquire  praife  and  approba- 
tion. An  effeminate  behaviour  in  a  man,  a  rough  man- 
ner in  a  woman ;  thefe  are ,  ugly,  becaufe  unfuitabk  to 
each  ctxHrz&^Ty  and  different  from  the  qualities  which  ws 
expert  in  the  fexes.  'Tis  as  if  a  tragedy  abounded  in 
cpmic  beauties,  or  a  comedy  in  tragic.  The  difpropor- 
tions  hurt  the  eye,  and  convey  a  difagreeable  fentiment 

tb  the  fpedators,  the  fource  of  blame  and  difapprobation. 

This 
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•  •  • 

This  is  that  indecorum^  which  is  explained  fo  much  at 
large  by  Cicero  in  his  Offices. 

Among  the  other  virtues,  we  itiay  alfo  give  CLEAN- 
LINESS a  place ;  fmce  it  naturally  renders  us  agreeable 
,  to  others,  and  is  no  inconfiderable  fource  of  love  and  af- 
fedion.  No  one  will  deny,  that  a  Negligence  in  this 
particular  is  a  fkult ;  and  as  faults  Are  nothing  but  Tmaller  y 
vices,  and  this  fault  can  have  no  other  origin  than  the 
uneafy  fenfation,  which  it  excites  in  others ;  we  may,  in 
this  inftance,  feemingly  fo  trivial,  clearly  difcover  the 
origin  of  moral  difiin6lions,  about  which  the  learned 
have  involved  themfelves  in  fuch  mazes  of  perplexity  and 
error. 

But  befides  all  the  agreeable  qualities,  the  origin  of 
whofe  beauty,  we  cai^  in  fome  degree,  explain  and  ac-* 
count  for,  there  ftill  remains  fomething  myfterious  and 
inexplicable,  which  conveys  an  immediate  fatisfa£lion  to 
the  fpeAator,  but  how,  or  why,  or  for  what  reafon,  he 
cannot  pretend  to  determine.  There  is  a  MANNER, 
a  grace,  a  genteelnefs,  an  I-know-not'^what,  which  fome 
men  poitefs  above  others,  which  is  very  difFerent  from 
external  beauty  and  comelinefs,  and  which,  however, 
Catches  our  affe£Uon  almoft  as  fuddenly  and  powerfully. 
And  though  this  manner  be  chiefly  talked  of  in  the  pailion 
between  the  fexes,  where  the  concealed  magic  is  eailly 
explained,  yet  furely  much  of  it  prevails  in  all  our  efii- 
itiation  of  chara£ters,  and  forms  no  inconfiderable  part 
of  perfonal  merit.  This  clafs  of  accomplilhments,  there- 
fore, muft  betrufted  entirely  to  theblind,  but  fure  tefti- 
mony  of  tafle  and  fentiment ;  and  muft  be  confidered  as 
a  part  of  ethics,  left  by  nature  to  baffle  all  the  pride  .of 
philofophy,  and  make  her  fenfible  of  her  narrow  bounda- 
ries and  flender  acquifitions. 

We  approve  of  another,  becaufe  of  his  wit,  politenefs, 
modefty,  decency,  or  any  agreeable  quality  which  he 
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poflE:£S!S ;  tldiougb  he  be  not  of  our  acquaintance,  nor 
lias  ever  given  us  any  entertainment,  by  means  of  tfaefe 
accompliihments.  The  idea,  which  we  form  of  t&etr 
efed  on  his  acquaintance,  has  an  agreeable  influence 
on  our  imagination,  and  gives  us  the  fentiment  of  appro- 
bation. This  principle  enters  into  all  the  judgments, 
which  we  form  concerning  manners  and  charafiecs* 
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PART        I. 

IT  may  juftly  appear  furprizing,  that  any  man,  in  fo 
late  an  age,  fhould  find  it  requifite  to  prove,  by  ela- 
borate reafonings,  that  PERSONAL  MERIT  confifts 
altogether  in  the  pblTeffioa  of  mental  qualities,  ufcful  or 
agreeable  to  the  perfon  himfelf  or  to  others^  It  might  be 
expelled  that  this  principle  would  have  occured  even  to 
.the  firft  rude,  unpraftifed  enquirers  concerning  morals, 
and  been  received  from  its  own  evidence,  without  any 
argument  or  difputation.  Whatever  is  valuable  in  any 
kind,  rp  naturally  dafles  itfelf  under  the  divifion  of  uje^ 
Jul  ox  agreeable^  the  utile  or  the.z^/r/,  that  'tis  not  eafy  to 
imagine,  why  we  ihouM  ever  feek  farther,  or  conildcr 
the  queftion  as  a  matter  of  nice  refearch  or  enquiry. 
And  as  every  thing  ufeful  or  agreeable  muft  poflefs  thefe 
qualities  with  regard  either  to  xhe  perfon  himfelf  or  to 
^thersy  the  compleat  delineation  or  defcription  of  merit 
feems  to  be  performed  as  naturally  as  a  fliadow  is  caft  by 
the  fun»  or  an  image  is  reflefled  upon  water.  If  the 
ground,  on  which  the  fhadow  is  caft,  be  not  broken  and 
uneven  ;  nor  the  furface,  from  which  thd  image  is  re- 
fleded,  difturbed  and  confufed ;  a  juft  figure  is  imme- 
<Uate]y  prefented,  without  any  art  or  attention.    And  it 

Z  3  feems 
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feems  a  reafonable  prefumption,  that  fyftems  and  bypo- 
thefes  have  perverted  our  natural  undeiilanding ;  when  a 
*"  theory,  fo  fimple  and  obvious,  could  fo  long  have  cfcaped 
the  moft  elaborate  examination. 

But  however  the  cafe  may  have  fared  with  philofb* 
phy ;  in  common,  life,  thefe  principles  are  ftill  implicitly 
maintained,  nor  is  any  other  topic  of  praife  or  blame  ever 
recurred  to,  when  we  employ  any  panegyric  or  fatyr, 
.any  applaufe  or  ccnfure  of  human  a£Uon  and  behaviour* 
If  we  obferve  men,  in  every  intercourfe  of  bufinefs  or 
pleafure,  in  each  difcourfe  and  converfation ;   we  (hall 
find  them  no  where,  except  in  the  fchools,  at  any  lofs 
upon  this  fubjeA.     What  fo  Qatural,  for  inftance,  as  the 
following  dialogue  ?   You  are  very  happy,  we  (ball  fup- 
pofe  one  to  fay,  addreffing  himfelf  to  another,  that  you 
have  given  your  daughter  to  Cleanthes.     He  i$  t 
man  of  honour  and  humanity,     Everv  one,  who  has 
any  intercourfe  with  hiip,  is  i\xvfioi  fair  and  ibW  treat* 
ment  *,     I  congratulate  you  too,  fays  another,  on  the 
promifing  expedations  of  this  fon-in-l^wj  whofe  affi* 
(luous  application  to  the  ftudy  of  the  laws,  whofe  quick 
penetration  and  early  knowlege  both  of  mtn  and  bufi- 
nefs, prognofticate  the  greateft  honours  and  advance- 
ment ft     You  furprize  me  much,  replies  a  third,  when 
you  talk  of  Cleanthbs  as  a  man  of  bufinefs  and  appli- 
cation.    I  met  him  lately  in  a  circle  of  the  gayeft  com- 
pany, and  he  was  the  very  life  and  foul  of  our  conver«* 
fation  ;  So  much  wit  with  good  manners ;  fo  much  gal- 
lantry without  afFeSation  ;  fo  much  ingenious  (cnowlege 
fo  genteelly  delivered,  \  have  never  before  obferved  in  any 
one^.     You  would  admire  him  ftill  more,  fays  a  fourth, 
if  you  knew  him  more  familiarly,     That  chearfulncfs 

•  Qualstict  •fefti)  to  othert, 

•I*  Qualities  Qfeful  to  the  ^rton  hiniielf. 

t  Qutl}tie8  immediately  agreeable  to  o^hers^ 

which 
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which  you  might  remark  in  him,  is  not  a  fudden  flaih 
Arutk  out  by  company  :  It  runs  through  the  whole  tendr 
of  his  life,  and  preferves  a  perpetual  ferentty  on  his 
countenance,  and  tranquillity  in  his  foul.  He  has  met 
with  fevere  trials,  misfortunes,  as  well  as  dangers ;  and 
by  his  greatnefs  of  mind,  was  ftill  fuperior  to  all  of 
them  f.  The  image,  gentlemen,  which  ]rou  have  here 
delineated  of  Cleantmes,  cry  I,  is  that  of  accomplifh- 
ed  merit.  Each  of  you  has  given  a  ftroke  of  the  pencil 
to  his  figure ;  and  you  have  unawares  exceeded  all  the 
pictures  drawn  by  Gratian  or  Castiolione.  A 
philofopher  might  fele£l  this  character  ^  a  model  of  per* 
fe£l  virtue. 

And  as  every  quality,  which  is  ufeful  or  agreeable  to 
ourfelves  or  others,  is,  in  common  life,  allowed  to  be  a 
part  of  perfonal  merit ;  fo  no  other  will  ever  be  received^ 
where  nien  judge  of  things  by  their  natural,  unprejudiced 
reafon,  without  the  delufive  gloiTes  of  fuperftition  and 
falfe  religion.  Celibacy,  failing,  penances,  mortifica- 
tion, felfnienial,  humility,  filence,  folitude,  and  the 
whole  train  of  mohkifli  virtues  }  for  what  reafon  are 
they  every  where  reje^ed  by  men  of  fenfe,  but  becaufe 
they  ferve  no  manner  of  purpofe ;  neither  advance  a 
man's  fortune  in  the  world,  nor  render  him  a  more  va- 
luable member  of  fociety;  neither  qualify  him  for  the 
entertainment  of  company,  nor  encreafe  his  power  of 
felf-enjoyment  ?  We  obferve,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  crofs  all  thefe  definable  ends;  ftupify  the  under* 
fianding  and  harden  the  heart,  obfcure  the  fancy  and 
four  the  temper.  We  juftly,  therefore,  transfer  them  to 
the  oppofite  column,  and  place  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
vices;  nor  has  any  fuperftition  force  fudicient,  among 
men  of  the  world,  to  pervert  entirely  thefe  natural  fen- 

•|*  Qiialiuei  iinm€<Iiate]y  agreeable  to  the  perfon  bimfelf. 

Z  ^  timents. 
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tlments.  A  gloomy,  hair-brained  cnthufiaft,  after  hh 
death,  may  have  W  place  Jn  the  calendar ;  but  will 
fcarce  ever  be  admitted,  when  alive,  into  intimacy  and 
fociety,  except  by  thofe  who  are  as  delirious  and  difinal 
as  himf^lf. 

It  feems  a  happlnefs  in  the  prefent  theory,  that  it  en- 
ters not  into  that  vulgar  difpute  concerning  the  degrees  of 
benevolence  or  felf-lovp,,  which  prevail  io  human  nature; 
a  difpute  which  is  never  likely  to  have  any  iffue,  both 
becaufe  men,  who  have  taken  party,  are  not  cafily  con- 
vinced, and  becaule  the  phaenomena,  which  can  be  pro- 
duced on  either  tide,  are  fo  difperfed,  fo  uncertain^  and 
fubjeft  to  fo  many  interpretations,  that  'ti3  fcarce  pof- 
fAle  accurately  to  compare  them,  or  draw  from  them 
'Any  determinate  inference  or  conclufion.  *Tis  fufficient 
for  our  prefeftt  purpofe,  if  it  be  allowbd,  what  furely, 
without  the  greateft  abfurdity  cannot  be  difputed,  that 
there .  is  fome  benevolence,  however  ftnall,  infufed  into 
our  bofom"5  foipe  fpark  of  friendfliip  for  human  kind; 
fome  particle  of  the  dove,  kneaded  into  our  frame,  along 
with  the  elements  of ^  the  wolf  and  ferpent.  Let  theft 
generous  fentiments  be  fuppofed  ever  fd  weal  ;  let  them 
t)e  infuAidient  to  move  even  a  hand  or  finger*  of  our  bo- 
dy ;  they  n^uft  ftill  direft  the  determinations  of  our 
imind,  and  where  every  thing  elfe  is  equals  produce  a 
Cool  preference  of  what  is  ufeful  and  ferviceable  to  man- 
kind, above,  what  is  pernicious  and  dangerous.  Amo- 
ral dijiin^iofiy  therefore,  immediately  arifes  i  -  a  general 
fentiment  of  blame  and  approbation ;  a  tendency,  how- 
fever  faint,  to  the  objeSs  of  the  one^  and  a  proportion- 
able averfion  to'  thofe  of  the  other*  Nof  WiK  thefe  rca* 
fonefS)  who  fo  earneftly  maintain  the  predominant  fel" 
fifhnefs  of  human  kind,  be  any  wife  fcandaiizcd  at  hear- 
Inj*  of  the  weak  fentiments  of  virtue,  implanted  in  our 
p.^.tafe*     On  the  contrary*,'  they  are  found  as  ready  to 

maintain 
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iMintain  the  one,  tenbt  as  the  other,  and  their  fpirit  of 
i«tyre  (forTach  it  appears,  rather  than  of  corruption) 
^naturally  giv<s  rife  to  bpth' opinions;  which  have,  in- 
•deed,  a  great  and  almoft  an  .indifToluble  connexion  to-^ 
gether.  . 

Avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  and  all  paifiona  vulgarly, 
though  improperly,  cotnprized  under  the  denomination 
^i  f elf 'love  ^  are  here  excluded  from  our  theory  concern- 
injg  the  origin  of  morals,  not  becaufe  they  are  too  weak, 
but  becaufe  they  have  not  a  proper  direftion,  for  diat 
purpofe.  The  notion  of  morals  implies  fomc  fentiment 
common  to  all  mankind,  which  recommends  th^  fame 
objeft  to  general  approbation,  artd  makes  every  man, 
or  moft  men,  agree  in  the  fame  opinion  or  dectfion  con- 
cerning it*  It  alfo  in^pHes  fome  fentiment,  fo  univerfal 
and  comprehenfive  as  to  extend  to  all  mankind,  and  ren- 
der the  actions  and  condu6b,  even  of  the  perfons  the  moft 
remote,  an  object  of  applaufe  or  cenfure,  according  as 
they  agree  or  difagree  with  that  rule  of  right  which  is 
eftabliflied.  Thefe  two  requifite  circumflances  belong 
»  alone  to  •  the  fentiment  of  humanity  here  infifted  on. 
7he  other  paffions  produce,  in  every  breaft,  many  ftrong 
fentiments  of  defire  and  averfion,  aifedion  and  hatred ; 
but  thefe  neither  are  felt  fp  much  in  common,  nor  are 
io  comprehenfive,  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  any  ge*- 
neral  fyftem  and  eftablilhed  theory  of  blame  or  approba* 
tio^ 

J  When  a  man  denominates  another  his  immy^  his  rmr/, 
his  antagom/ly  his  advsrfary,  he  is  underftood  to  fpeak 
jthe  language  of  (elf-<love,  and  to  exprefs  fentiments,  pe- 
culiar to  himfelf,  and  arifing  from  his  particular  circum- 
flances and  fituation.  But  when  he  beftows  on  any  man 
the  epithets  ofvidous  or  odhus  or  depraved^  hp  then  fpeaks 
another  language,  and  expreiles  fentiments,  io  which  hb 
isxpt&B  all  his  audience  are  to  concur  with  him*    He 
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muft  here^  therefore,  depart  from  his  private  and  parti* 
cular  fituation,  and  muft  cbufe  a  point  of  view^  com- 
mon to  him  with  others :  He, muft  move  fon^e  uni^erfal 
principle  of  the  human  frame,  and  touch  a  firing,  to 
which  all  mankind  have  an  accord  and  fymphony.  If 
be  means,  therefore,  to  exprefs,  that  this  man  poilefles 
qualities,  whofe  tendency  is  pernicious  to  fociety,  he 
has  chofen  this  common  point  of  view,  and  has  touched 
the  principle  of  humanity,  in  whic^  every  man,  in  fome 
d^ree,  concurs.  While  the  human  heart  is  compounded 
of  the  fame  elements  as  at  prefent,  it  will  never  be  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  public  good,  nor  entirely  unaffeded 
with  the  tendencies  of  chara£lers  and  manners.  And 
though  this  aflfedion  of  humanity  may  not  gejierally  be 
•fteemed  fo  ftrong  as  vanity  or  ambition,  yet,  being 
common  to  all  men,  it  can  alone  be  the  foundation  of 
morals,  or  of  any  general  fyftem  of  blame  or  praife.  One 
man's  ambition  is  not  another's  ambition  i  nor  will  the 
fame  event  or  pbje£t  fatisfy  both :  But  thcf  humanity  of 
one  man  is  the  humanity  of  every  one ;  and  the  fame  ob*  . 
je£l  touches  this  paiBon  jn  all  human  creatures. 

But  the  ientiments,  which  arife  from  humanity,  aiv 
not  only  the -fame  in  all  human  creatures,  and  produce 
the  fame  approbation  or  cenfure ;  but  they  alfo  compre- 
hend all  human  creatures ;  nor  is  there  any  one  vrhofc 
conduct  or  cfaarader  is  not,  by  their  means,  an  -obje&, 
to  every  one,  of  cenfure  or  approbation.  On  the  Con- 
trary, thofe  other  paffions,  commonly  denominated  fel- 
fifli,  both  produce  dtfiercnt  fentiments  in  each  individual^ 
according  to  his  particular  fituarion;  and  alio  contem- 
plate the  greateft  part  of  mankind  with  the  utmoft  in- 
diiFerence  and  unconcern.  Whoever  has  a  high  regard 
and-efteem  for  me  flatters  my  vanity;  whoever  expreflcs 
contempt  mortifies  and  difpleafes  me :  But  as  my  name 
is  known  but  to  a  fmall  part  of  mankind^  there  .are 
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few,  who  come  within  the  fphcre  of  this  paffion,  or  ex- 
«tc,  on  its  account,  cither  my  affeftion  or  difguft.  But 
if  you  rcprefent  a  tyrannical,  infolent,  or  barbarous  be- 
haviour, in  any  country  or  in  any  age  of  the  world  ;  I 
foon  carry  my  eye  to  the  pernicious  tendency  of  fuch  a 
condufi,  and  feel  the  fentiments  of  repugnance  and  dif- 
pleafure  towards  it.  No  chara^er  can  be  fo  remote  as 
to  be,  in  this  light,  wholly  indifferent  to  me.  What  is 
beneficial  to  fociety  or  to  the  perfon  bimfelf  muft  ftill  be 
preferred.  And  every  quality  or  adlion,  of  every  hu- 
man being,  muft,  by  this  means,  be  ranked  under  fome 
>  clafs  or  denomination,  exprcffive  of  general  cenfure  or 
applaufe.         ^ 

What  more,  therefore,  can  we  aflc  to  diftinguifli  the 
fentiments,  dependant  on  humanity,  from  thofe  con- 
nected with  any  other  paffion,  or  to  fatisfy  us,  why  the 
former  are  the  origin  of  morals,  and  not  the  latter? 
Whatever  conduft  gains  my  approbation,  by  touching 
my  humanity,  procures  alfo  the  applaufe  of  all  mankind, 
by  afFefting  the  fame  principle  in  them  :  But  what  ferves 
jny  avarice  or  ambition  pleafes  only  thefe  paiSons  in  me, 
and  afFeSs  not  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  reft  of 
mankind.  There  is  no  circumftance  of  conduA  in  any 
man,  provided  it  have  a  beneficial  tendency,  that  is  not 
agreeable  to  my  humanity,  however  remote  the  4)erfon : 
But  every  man,  fo  far  removed  as  neither  to  crofs  nor 
ferve  my  avarice  and  ambition,  is  regarded  as  wholly 
indifferent  by  thofe  paffions.  The  diftinfl:ion,  therefore, 
betwixt  thcfe  fpecies  of  fentiment  being  fo  great  and  evi- 
dent, language  muft  foon  be  moulded  upon  it,  and  muft 
invent  a  peculiar  fet  of  terms,  in  order  to  exprefs  thofe 
vniverfa)  fentiments  of  cenfure  or  approbation,  which 
Strife  from  humanity,  or  from  views  of  general  ufefulnels 
and  its  contrary.  VIRTUE  and  VICE  become  theii 
known ;   Morals  are  recognized  ;   Certain  general  ideas 

arc 
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are  framed  of  human  condu£):  and  behaviour  :  Such  mea* 
fures.  arc  cxpeSed  from  men,  in  fuch  fituations :  This 
aAion  is  determined  to  be  conformable  to  our  ahftraiS 
xule  ;  that  other,  contrary.  And  by  fuch  univerfal  prin- 
ciples arc  the  particular  fentiments  of  fcif- love  frequently 
ccntrouled  and  limited  *. 

From  indances  of  popular  tumults,  feditions,  fafUons, 
panics,  and  of  all  paf&ons,  which  are  (bared  with  a  mul- 
titude ;  we  may  learn  the  influence  of  fociety,  in  excit- 
ing and  lupporting  any  emotion  i  while  the  moft  ungo- 
vernable dJforders  are  raifed,  we  find,  by  that  means, 
from  the  flighteft  and  moft  frivolous  occafions.     Solow 
was  no  very  cruel,  though,  perhaps,  an  unjuft  legiilator, 
who  puniflied  neuters  in  civil  wars  ;    and  few,  I  believe, 
would,  in  fuch  cafes,  incur  the  penalty,  were  their  af- 
fection and  difcourfe  allowed  fufficient  to  abfolve  them. 
No  felfiflinefs,    and  fcarcc  any   philofophj,   have  thcjt 
force  fufficient  to   fupport  a  total  coolnefs  and  indifie- 

*  It  Teems  certain,  both  from  reafon  and  experience,  that  a  rude,  on- 
taugbt  favage  regulates  chiefly  his  love  and  hatted  by  the  ideas  of  private 
utility  and  injury,  and  has  but  faint  conceptions  of  a  general  rule  or  (yftein 
of  behaviour.  The  man  who  ftands  oppofite  to  him  in  battk*,  be  bates 
heartily,  nvt  only  for  tlie  prel'eat  moment,  which  is  tUooft  unavQsdable,  bvt 
for  ever  .after  ;  nor  is  be  fatisfied  without  the  moft  extreme  puni/hment  and 
vengeance.  But  we,  accuftomed  to  fociety,  and  to  more  enlarged  refledions, 
confidcr,  that  this  man  is  ferving  his  own  country  and  community  ;  that  any 
man,  in  the  (ame  fitnation,  would  do'the  fame ;  that  we  ourfelves,  in  like 
circumilances,  obferve  a  like  condu^ ;  that,  in  general,  human  fodety 
is  bcft  fupport^d  on  fuch  maxims:  And  by  thefe  fuppofitions  and  views,  we 
correct,  in  fomc  meafuie,  our  rudrr  and  narrower  paHions.  And  thougb 
much  of  our  friendihip  and  enmity  be  (till  regulated  by  private  confiden- 
tions  of  benefit  ahd  haroi,  we  pay,  at  leafl-,  this  homage  to  general  rnles, 
which  we  aic  at  cuftomed  to  rcfp? ft,  that  we  commonly  pervert  our  adfcr- 
fary's  conducl,  by  imputing  malice  or  injuftice  to  him,  in  order  to  give  vent 
"^  to  thofe  pailiops,  which  arife  from  felf-tove  and  p/ivate  intereir.  V^hcn 
the  heart  is  full  of  rage,  it  never  wants  pretences  of  this  nature ;  though 
fometimes  as  frivolous,  as  thof:  from  which  Horace,  being  ahnoft 
crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  tiee>  a^ds  to  accufe  of  fariicide  the  ^z&  planter 
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Tonce  ;  and  he  muft^  be  more  or  lefs  than  man,  wIm 
kindles  not  in  the  common  blaze.  What  wonder  then  i 
that  moral  fentiments  are  found  of  fuch  influence  in 
life ;  though  fpringing  from  principles,  which  may  ap* 
pear,  at  firft  fight,  fomewhat  iinall  and  delicatie  ?  Bat 
thefe  principles,  we  muft  remark,  are  focial  and  univer- 
fal :  They  form,  in  a  manner,  the  party  of  human- kind 
againft  vice  or  diforder,  its  common  enemy  :  And  as  the 
benevolent  concern  for  others  is  diiFufed,  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree,  over  all  men,  and  is  the  fame  in  all,  it  oc- 
curs more  frequently  in  difcourfe,  is  cheriflied  by  fociety 
ind  converfation,  and  the  bl^me  and  approbation,  confe-^ 
quent  on  it,  are  thereby  rouzed  from  that  lethargy,  into 
which  they  are  probably  lulled,  in  folitary  and  unculti- 
vated nature.  Other  paffions,  though  perhaps  originally 
ftronger,  yet  being  felfilh  and  private,  are  often  over- 
powered by  it^- force,  and  yield  the  dominion  of  our 
breaft  to  thofe  focial  and  public  principles.    . 

Another  fpring  of  our  conftitution,  that  brings  a  great 
addition  of  force  to  moral  fentiment,  is,  the  love  of  fame  j 
vifhich  rules,  with  fuch  uncontrolled  authority,  in  all 
generous  minds,  and  is  often  the  grand  object  of  all  their 
defigns  and  undertakings.  By  our  continual  and  earneft 
purfuit  of  a  charafter,  a  name,  a  reputation  in  the  world, 
we  bring  our  own  deportment  and  conduft  frequently  in 
review,  and  confider  how  they  appear  in  the  eyes  of  thofe, 
who  approach  and  regard  us.  This  conftant  habit  of 
furveying  ourfelf,  as  it  were,  in  refle£lion,  keeps  alive 
all  the  fentiments  of  right  and  wrong,  and  begets  in 
noble  natures,  a  certain  reverence  for  themfelves  as  weU 
as  others ;  which  is  the  furefl  guardian  of  every  virtue 
The  animal  conveniencies  and  pleafures  fink  gradually 
in  their  value  ;  while  every  inward  beauty  and  moral 
grace  is  ftudioufly  acquired,  and  the  mind  is  accompUfhed 
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in  each  perfeAionf  which  can  adorn  or  end>eUUh  a  rt- 
tsonai  creature. 

Here  is  the  moft  perfod  morality  with  which  we  are 
acquainted :  Here  is  difplayed  the  force  of  many  iympa- 
diies.  Our  moral  fentiment  is  itfeif  a  feeh'ng  chiefly  of 
that  nature :  And  our  regard  to  a  charader  with  others 
feems  to  arife  only  firom  a  care  of  prelerving  a  chamber 
with  ourfelves,  and  to  obtain  this  end,  we  find  it  necef- 
fary  to  prop  our  tottering  judgment  on  the  correfpondent 
approbation  of  mankind. 

But,  in  order  to  accommodate  matters,  and  remove, 
if  poffible,  every,  difficulty,  let  us  allow  all  thefe  reafon- 
ings  to  be  fiJfe.    Let  us  allow,  that  when  we  refolve 
the  pleafure,  which  arifes  from  views  of  utility,  into  the 
fentiments  of  humanity  and  fympathy,  we  have  embraced 
a  wrong  hypothefis.    Let  us  confefs  it  ^neceflary  to  find 
fome  other  explication  of  that  appl^ufe,  which  is  paid 
to  obje^s,  whether  inanimate,  animate,  or  rational,  if 
they  have  a  tendency  to  promote  <he  welfare  and  advan- 
tage of  mankind.    However  difficult  it  be  to  conceive, 
that  an  ohjeSt  is  approved  of  on  account  of  its  tendency 
to  a  certain  end,  while  the  end  itfeif  is  totally  indifferent; 
let  us  fwallow  this  abturdity,  and  confider  what  are  the 
confequences.    The  preceding  delineation  or  definition 
of  PERSONAL  M  E  R I T  muft  flill  retain  its  ew- 
dence  and  authority :  It  mufl  flill  be  allowed,  that  every 
quality  of  the  mind,  which  is  u/e/ul  or  agreeable  to  the 
perfin  himftlfox  to  others ^  communicates  a  pleafure  to  the 
fpe^tor,  engages  his  efleem,  and  is  admitted  under  the 
honourable  denomination  of  virtue  or  merit.     Are  not 
juflice,   fidelity,  honour, .  veracity,   allegiance,  chafUty, 
eBcemed  folely  on  account  of  their  tendency  to.  promote 
the  good  of  fociety  ?    Is  not  that  tendency  infeparabte 
from  humanity,  benevolence,   lenity,  generofity,  grati- 
tude,  moderation,   tendemefs,   friendfhip,   and  all  the 
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other  focial  virtues  i  Can  it  poffibly  be  doubted,  diftt  in- 
duftry,  difcretion,  frugality,  fccrecy,  order,  perfeveranctt 
forethought,  judgment,  and  this  whole  clafs  of  virtues 
and  accompliihments  of  which  many-  pages  would  not 
contain  the  catalogue  *,  can  it  be  doubted,  I  fay,  that  the 
tendency  of  thefe  qualities  to  promote  the  intereft  and 
happinefs  of  their  poflefTor,  is  the  fole  foundation  of  their 
merit  ?  Who  can  difpute  that  a  mind,  which  fupports 
a  perpetual  ferenity  and  chearfulnefs,  a  noble  dignity 
and  \indaunted  fpirit,  a  tender  affeftion  and  good-will 
to  all  around  ;  as  it  has  more  enjoyment  within  itfelf,  is 
alfo  a  more  animating  and  rejoicing  fpe^lacle,  than  if  de-» 
je£led  with  melancholy,  tormented  with  anxiety,  irritated 
with  rage,  or  funk  into  the  moft  abje£l  bafenefs  and  de« 
generacy  i  And  as  to  the  qualities,  immediately  agncabU 
to  other Sy  they  fpeak  fufficiently  for  themfel ves ;  and  he 
muft  be  unhappy,  indeed,  either  in  his  own  temper,  or 
in  his  fituation  and  company,  who  has  never  perceived 
the  charms  of  a  &cetious  wit  or  flowing  affability,  of  a 
delicate  modefty  or  decent  genteelnefs  of  addrefs  and 
manner. 

I  am  fenfible,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unphilofophi- 
cal  than  to  be  pofitive  or  dogmatical  on  any  fubjedi ;  and 
that,  even  if  excejfrue  fcepticifm  could  be  maintained,  it  , 
would  not  be  more  deftru£live  to  all  juft  reafoning  and 
enquiry.  I  am  convinced,  that,  where  men  ard  the 
moft  fure  and  arrogant,  they  are  commonly  the  moft 
miftaken,  and  have  there  given  reins  to  paffion,  without 
that  proper  deliberation  and  fufpence,  which  can  alone 
fecure  them  from  the  grolTeft  abfurdities.  Yet,  I  muft 
confefs,  that  this  enumeration  puts  the  matter  in  fo 
ftrong  a  light,  that  I  cannot,  at  prefent^  be  more  afiured 
of  any  truth,  which  I  learn  from  reafoning  and  argu- 
ment, than  that  perfonal  merit  confifts  entirely  in  the 
ufefulnefs  or  agreeablenefs  of  qualities  to  the  perfon  him- 
felf  poflelTcd  of  them,  or  to  others,  who  have  any  inter- 
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courfe  ti^idi  him.  i\xt  when  I  rcAt&y  that,  though  the 
bulk  and  figure  of  the  earth  have  been  meafured  and  de- 
lineated, though  the  motions  of  the  tides  h^e  been  ac- 
coonted  for,  the  order  and  oeconomy  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  fubjeded  to  their  proper  laws,  and  INFINITE 
hfelf  reduced  to  calculation  ;  yet  men  ftill  difpute  con- 
cerning the  foundation  of  their  moral  duties :  When  I 
TtBeA  on  this,  I  fay,  I  fall  back  into  diffidence  and  fcep- 
ticifm,  and  fufpefl,  that  an  hypothefis,  fo  obvious,  had 
it  been  a  true  one,  would,  long  ere  now,  have  been 
received  by  the  unanimous  fu£Frage  and  confent  of  man<^ 
kind, 

PART       II. 

• 

Having  explained  the  moral  approbation  attending  merit 
or  virtue,  there  remains  nothing,  but  to  confider  briefly 
our 'interefted  obligation  to  it,  and  to  inquire,  whether 
every  man,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  own  happinefs 
and  welfare,  will  not  beft  find  his  account  in  the  prac- 
tice of  every  moral  duty.  If  this  can  be  clearly  afcer- 
tained  from  the  foregoing  theory,  we  (hall  have  the  fatis-* 
fadion  to  refle£i,  that  we  have  advanced  principles, 
which  not  only,  *tis  hoped,  will  (land  the  teft  of  rea- 
foning  and  inquiry,  but  may  contribute  to  the  amepd* 
mcnt  of  men's  lives,  and  ^heir  improvement  in  morality 
and  focial  virtue.  And  tho*  the  philofophical  truth  of  any 
propofition  by  no  means  depends  on  its  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  interefts  of  fociety ;  yet  a  man  has  but  a  bad 
grace,  who  delivers  a  theory,  however  true,  which,  he  muft 
confefs,  leads  to  a  praftice  dangerous  and  pernicious. 
Why  rake  into  thofe  corners  of  nature,  which  fpread  a 
nuifance  all  around  ?  Why  dig  up  the  peftilence  from 
the  pit,  in  which  it  is  buried  ?  The  ingenuity  of  your 
rcfearches  may  be  admired  5  but  your  fyftbms'will  be  de- 
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tefteid  :  And  mahkind  viU  agfee,  ff  fliey^  cannot  refute 
them,  tofetk^tfaem,  at  leaft,  in  eternal  fileiice  and  *obli* 
vion.  Truths,  which  are  pefTtibims  to  fociety,  if  any 
^ttch  there  be,  will  yield  to  errors,  which  are  falutary 
and  advoTitagebusi 

But  what  |;)hilofophical  truths  can  he  more  advantar 
geous  to  foqiety,  than  thofe  here  delivered,  ^hich  re* 
prefent .  virtue  m  all  her  genuine  and  moft  ei^gagin^ 
charms,  and  make  us  approach  her  with  eafe^  fami* 
liarity,  and  afFe£tion?  The  difmal  drefs  falls  of^,  with 
which  many  divines,  and  fonie  phiIofophers<h^d  covered 
her ;'  and' nothing  appears  but  gentlenefs,  humanity,  bei 
neficence,  afi&bility ;  nay  even,  at  proper  ihtervals,  playV 
frolic^  and  gaiety.  She  talks,  not  of  ufeleis  auftevkies 
and  rigours^  fuffering  and  felf«>deniaL  Shejdeclarcs^  thftt 
-herfolepurpofe  is,  to  make: her  votaries*  and:. all.  mam- 
4ind,  diarhl^  every  inftant  oPd^eir  exiftenQe»'  ifpoffibk^ 
cheerful  arid  hagpy;  not  does^.  fhe  lever  wiUingly  part 
witl^bny  pleafiire  but  in  hope&  of  ampleucompiQafuioa 
ixtfomc  oth^  period  ;of  their  liteau  Theo&lef  tMuble 
which  flie  demands  is  that  of  juft  ddculationr^caalalfteady 
.preference  of  die  greater  happtneftk  And.iE^iiny  aufterf 
pretenders  approach  her,  enemies  to  joy  aiidpleiAir6,ihe 
either  rejeds  them  as  hypocrktes  and  deceiters';  'or  if  (he 
adm,tts  them  in  her  train,,  they  are  ranked,  ihoweve^^ 
tftnong  the,  leaft  favoured  of  her  vtotaries.  •  •     ;  1 

And,  indeed,  to  drop^alF  £gurative  expreMon,  what 
hopes  can  we  ever  have  of  engaging  mankirid'  to  i 
practice,  which  we  confefs  full  of  aufterity  aitid  Vigour  f 
Or  what  theory  1^^  morality '  can  ev^r  ferve  any  uliiful 
purpofe,  unlefs  it  cs(n  fliow,  by  a  particular  detail,  thsMC 
<I1  the  duties,  which  it  recommends,  are  alfo'the  tnio 
intereft  of  >each  individual  I  The  peculiar  advantage  of 
the  foregoing  fyftem,  feems  to  be,  that  it  fumilhes  pro- 
per niediums  for  that  purpofe. 

Voi.IL  A*  That 
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That  d^s  viftii^^hicb  areia^tifp&tfilj^i;^  or  tf^ 
fihltM^^  peiii^ii  poltefled  of  ^^Qi>  ace  dfS^km^a 
vicW|  to  felf-intcfeft,  it  would  fvarcly  be,  fu^uous  tp 
prove.  MoralHfe^  indeed,  iQa|;  %ar|S;  tlKipfdiy^saU^ 
pains,  which  they  often  take  in  fccommcnding  tbele 
duties.  To  what  purpofe  celled.  as;gun)ents  to  evioccy 
that  temperance  is  advantageous,  and  the  excelTes  of 
pleafure  hurtful  \  When  it  appeals,  th^t  tbefe  excelT^ 
are  only  denominated  fuch,  becaufe  they*  are,  hurtful*,  a^d 
thatf  if  the  unlimited  ufeof  fl:):ong  liquors,  forinftance, 
no  moret  impaired  health  or  die- faculties:  c^  the  mind  and 
body  than  the  ufe  of  air  or  water,  it.  would  not  bo^a  whk 
more  vicious  of  blameable* 

{tfieemsequaUy  fuperfiuous  tO'prove^  diat  the  p/k^ 
nmalA y\itag»  id  good  i&annen.  and  wit,,  deccaqr  and 
genteeinels^.  air  more  definUe  •  d»aa  the  contrarf  fid^ 
ties.  Vainity  alone,  without  otber  ooofidejratio06)  ift* 
fuficient  motive  to  make  us  wi&  thefioflcflhm  of  ithde 
aeoomjJifhments.  No  man  was  eiEer  wilHa^dc&kot 
in  this  particular.  All  our  fiiilure&,  heije  pmoeei  Jtaa 
bad. edacauoii,  want  o£  capacity,  or:  ai  penrecfe;aDd  ud" 
pliable  difpditton..  Would  you.have: ydwc  cotofaaf  ^ 
veted,  adoitrod,.  followed.;,  riither  than  hatdl^  df^iinH 
avoided?  Gan  any.  ojie.  £^i<Mifly  ddib^eri^ in^ th^ otft^ 
As  no.  ctnjpyment  is  fmo^re,,  withoiitfonie^relereosfto 

company  and  fociety ;  Jo  .no  Society  cm.  be:  agtpeaUr^ 
cvea  tolerably  where  a  ipap;feets  his,  prefence  unwel' 
come,  and  difcovers  all  around  him  fy^ptoms  of  difgut 
and  aver£on.. 

jBuft  why,  in  the  gc^^C)  fociety  m  ciw)fiBd«wy  rf«wfl? 
luiid,/j(hQuld;.not  the  eafe  be  the  fante  as  inparticaltf 
fslubs  and  companies  ?  Why  is  it  more  doubtfol,  that  tbf 
enlarged  virtues  of  hum^iiiit)^  generoiit^,  hfoeficeocei 
are  defirpble. with  a  view  tQ.  happinefs  and  felf*iptereftt 

than  the  limited  endowments,  of  ingeni^ty  and  polite^- 
...  Arc 
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Mb  we  ai>{ft^h^hfilre,  1^  thbfe  ibckl  aiFeiftioni  inter- 
lidto,  in  ft  ^re^ter  and  morb  iitMhediate  degree  tban  anf 
d9ter  piirthlt^  with  private  utilitf,  and  cannot  be  giE' 
tifibd,  witfioiit  fome  important  facriikes  of  honour  and 
ftdvaittage  f  If  fo^  we  are  but  ill  inftru&ed  in  the  nature 
of  the  hutiUn  paffims,  and  are  more  influenced  by  vcp^ 
bat  diftiiidions  than  by  real  differences. 

Whatiever  c!ontradidion  may  vulgarly  be  fuppofed  b(f* 
tWlxt  the  feifi/b  and  Jocial  feiitiments  or  difpofitions,  thef 
are  really  no  niorb  oppofite  than  felfUli  and  ambitiout^ 
felfilh  and  revengeful^  felfifh  and  vain.  'Tis  requifitef 
that  there  be  an  original  propenfity  of  fome  kind,  in 
order  to  be  a  bails  to  felf-Iove,  by  giving  a  relifli  tor  the 
obje£la  of  its  purfuit ;  and  none  more  fit  for  this  pturpofe 
than  benevolence  or  humanity.  The  goods  of  fortune 
9fe  fpent  in  one  gratification  or  other :  The  mifer,  who 
accumulates  his  annual  income,  and  lends  it  out  at  lnte<* 
reft,  ha^  really  fpent  it  in  the  gratification  of  his  avarice* 
And  it  wdulcl  be  difficult  to  fliow,  why  a  man  is  more  » 
lofer  by  a  generous  af^ion^  dian  by  any  other  mdhod  of 
expence;  fince  the  utmoft  which  he  can  attain,  by  th^ 
moft  elaborate  felfiDuiefsi  is  the  indulgence  of  fome  Ht^ 


Now  if  life,  without  paffion^  muft  be  altogether  infi^ 
prd  and  tirefbme  ;^et  a  man  fuppofe  that  he  has  full  power 
of  modelling  his  own  difpofition,  and  let  him  delibeimte 
wliat  appetite  or  defire  he  would  choofe  for  the  founda* 
tibnof  ^is  happineis  and  enjoyment.  Every  affedion^ 
hi  would  pbferve,  when  gratified  by  fuccefs,  gives  a  fa- 
dsia^ion  proportioned  to  its  force  and  violence  ;  but  be'* 
fidea  this  advantage,  common  to  all,  the  immediate  fed* 
ing  of  benevolence  and  friendfhip,  humanity  and  kind- 
neis,  is  fweet,  fmooth^  tender,  and  agreeable,  independent 
of  all  fortune  and  accidents.  Thefe  virtues  are  befide» 
attended  with  a  pleafing  confctoufnefs  or  remcmbrikicct 
and  keep  its  ii|  humpuf  ^with  ourfdves^at  wdla^  others ; 

Aft  a  while 
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while  we  retain  the  agfeed>le-  rrfedion  of  hayiiig^  doa^^ 
onr.part  towards  tnaiikiiid  and  ipciety.    Ai|d  diot^h  all> 
men  fhow  a  jealoufy  of  our  fuccefs  in  the  purfuits  of  > 
avxrice  and  ambition ;  yet  are  we  almoft  fine  of  dieir  * 
good- will  and  good-wiibes,  lb  long  as  we  perfevere  in.  . 
the  paths  bf  virtue,  and  employ  ourfelves  in  the  execu- 
tion of  generous  plans  and  purpofes. »  Wb^it  other  pa^  / 
fioa  16  there  where  we  (hall  find  fo  many  advantages 
united ;  an  agreeable  fentinfient,  a  pleafing  confcipufiiefS)  « 
a  good  reputation  i  But  of  thefe  truths^  we  ihay'obferve^ 
men  are,  of  themfeTves,  pretty  much  convinced  §  nor  are 
they  deficient  in  their  duty  to  fociety,  becaufe  they  would 
not  wifh  to  be  generous,  friendly,  and  humane  s-  but  be- 
caufe they  do  not  feel  themfelves  fuch. 

.  Treating  vice  with  the  gireateft  candour^  and  makisg 
it  all  poffible  conceffions, .  .we  muft  acknowled^  chat 
there  is  net^  in  any  inftance,  the  fmalleft  pretext  for  giv- 
iQgJt-thp  preference  above  virtue,  with  a  view  to  fel^ 
imerefl ;  except,  perhaps,  i4l  the,  cafe  of  juftice,  where 
a  man,  .tal^og  things  in  a  ce^^  light*  oiay  often  feem 
to  be  a  lofor  by  hts  integrity.*  ;And  though  it  is  allowed^, 
that,  withoHt  »  rrgaird  t5>  pmp§fty,t  nQfoctp^-fiPidd  fub- 
iiil  i  yet,  according  to  the  imperfed  way  in  whicji:  hur 
man  affairs  a^e^onduded,  a fenfible  knave,  inparticular 
incidents,  may  think,'  that  an  aSt  of  Iniquity  or  infideli^  ^ 
will  make  a  confiderable  addition  to  his  fortune,,  without 
caufmg  any.  conftderable.  breach  in  the  focial  union  and 
confederacy.  That  hone/iy  is  the  heft  poUcy^  may  he,  a  good 
general  rule;  but  is  liable  to  many  exceptions  i"^  And  he, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  judged,  condufb  himfelf  with  moft 
wifdom,  who  obferves  the  general  rule,'and  takes  advah* 
tage  of  all  the  exceptions. 

I  mufl  confefsj  that  if  a  man  thinka,  that  this  realbn^ 
iflg  much  requires  an  anfwer,  it  will  be  a  little  difficult 
to  find  any,  vf hich  will  to  him  appear  fati8&£tory  and 
convincing.    If  his  heart  rel^els  n9t  again^  fuch  perni- 
cious 
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cious  maxims,  if  he  feels  no  reluctance  to  the  thoughts 
of  villany  or  bafenefs,  he  has  indeed  loft  a  conflderable 
motive  to  virtue ;  and  we  may  expe<9:,  that  his  practice 
will  be  anfwerable  to  his  fpeculation.  But  in  all  inge- 
nuous natuiies,  the  antipathy  to  treachery  and  roguery  is 
too  ftrong  to  he  counterbalanced  by  any  views  of  profit 
«r  pecuniary  ad^vantage.  Inward  peace  of  mind,  con* 
fcioufnefs  of  integrity,  a  fatisfa£tory  view  of  our  own 
condu£l ;  thefe'  are  circumftances  very  requifite  to  happi- 
nefs,  and  will  be  cherifhed  and  cultivated  by  every  boneft 
man,  who  feels  the  importance  of  them. 

Such  a  one  has,  befides  the  frequent  fatisfa£iion  of 
feeing  knaves,  with  all  their  pretended  cunning  and  abi- 
lity, betrayed  by  their  own  maxims  -,  and  while  they  pur-, 
{>ofe  to  cheat  with  moderation  and  fecrecy,  a  'tempting 
incident  occurs,  nature  is  frail,  and  they  give  into, th^ 
fnare^;  whence  they  can  never  extricate  themfelves,  with- 
out a  total  lofs  of  reputation,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all 
fttture  truft  an;d  confidence  with  mankind. 

r 

But  were  they  ever  fo  fecret  and  fuccefsful,  the  boneft 
man,  if  he  has  any  tin£ture  of  philofophy,  or  even  com- 
mon obfervation  and  reflexion,  will  difcover  that  they 
themfelves  are,  in  the  end,  the  gre^teft  dupes,  and  have 
iacrificed  the  invaluable  enjoyment  of  a  character,  with 
themfelves  at  leaft,  for  the  acquifitlon  of  worthlefs  toys 
and  gewgaws.  How  little  is  requifite  to  fupply  the  m- 
^JJitiis  of  nature  ?  And  In  a  yie'w  to  pkafurey  what  com- 
parifon  between  the  unbought  fatisfa<%on6  of  converia- 
tion,  fociety,  ftudy,  even  health  and  the  commqn  beau^p 
ties  of  nature,  but  above  all  the  peaceful  reflexion  on 
one's  own  condufl: :  What  comparifon,  I  fay,  bctwccii 
thefe,  and  the  fevorilh,  empty  amufements  of  luxury  and 
expence  ?  Thefe  natural  pleafures,  indeed,  are  really 
without  price ;  both  becaufe  they  are  below  all  price  in 
^{r  attainment,  and  above  it  in  their  enjoyment. 
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Concern  I9G  Moral  S^ntimei^t*. 

IP  the  foregoing  kypodiefis  be  received,  it  will  now  ht 
eafy  for  iis  to  determine  die  quefUon  iirft  ftarted  ^^ 
eoncernmg  the  general  principles  of  morals  $  and  tho' 
we  poftponed  the  deciiion  of  that  qneftion,  left  It  (hould 
then  involve  us  in  intricate  fpeculations,  which  are  unfit 
ibr  moral  difoourfes,  we  may  refume  it  at  prefent,  and 
examine  how  fiur  either  nafin  orfentiment  enters  into  all 
deterroiAatiooi  of  praife  or  ce^fure. 

One  principal  foundation  of  moral  praife  being  fup«^ 
poied  to  lie  in  the  ufefulnefs  of  any  quality  or  u£kian  | 
'tis  evident,  that  reafm  muft  enter  for  a  confiderablefhare* 
in  all  determinations  of  this  kind ;  fince  nothing  but 
that  faculty  can  inftrufl  us  in  the  tendency  *of  qualities 
and  adions,  and  point  out  their  beneficial  confequences 
to  fociety  and  to  their  pofleflbrs.  In  many  cafes,  this  is 
an  stfair  liable  to  great  coAtroverfy :  Doubts  may  arife  ; 
oppofite  interefts  may  occur ;  and  a  preference  muft  be 
given  to  one. fide,  frpin  very  nice  viewf,  and  a  fmall 
overballance  of  utility.  This  is  particularly  remarkable 
in  queftions  with  regard  to  juftice ;  as  is,  indeed,  natu<* 
ral  to  fuppofe,  from  that  fpecies  of  utility,  which  attends 
this  virtue  f.  Were  every  fingle  inftance  of  juftice,  like 
that  of  benevolence,  ufeful  to  fociety;  this  would  be  a 
more  fimple  ftate  of  the  caie^  and  feldom  liable^to  great 
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controveriy.  But  as  fingle  inftances  of  juftice  are  oftett 
pu^icious  in  their,  iirft  aiid  immediate  tendency,  and  as 
the  advantage  to  fociety  refults  only  from  the  obfervance 
of  the  general  rule,  and  from  the  concurrence  and  com- 
bination of  feveral  perfens  in  the  (ame  eqifitable  con- 
duA  I  the  cafe  here  becomes  more  intricAe  and  involved. 
The  various  circumftances  of  fociety ;  the  various  con- 
fequences  of  any  prafkice ;  the  various  interefts,  which 
may  be  propofed :  Thefe,  on  many  occafions,  zie  doubt- 
ful, and  fubje(9;  to  great  difcuffion  and  enquiry.  The 
objei^  of  municipal  laws  is  to  fix  all  tl^e  queftions  with 
regard  to  juftice :  The  debates  of  civilian^ ;  the  reflec- 
tions of  politicians ;  the  precedents  of  hiftories  and  pub- 
}ic  records,  are  all  dire&ed  to  the  fame  purpofe*  Apd 
a  very  accurate  reajin  or  jtu^ment  is  often  requiiite,  to 
give  the  true  determination,  amidft  fuchintrica^  douht^ 
ariiing  from  obfcure  or  oppofite  utilities* 

But  though  reafon,'  when  fully  affifted  and  iiiiprovedy 
be  fuificieot  ti^inftrudus  ii>  ()}e  pernicious  or  fifefiil  ten- 
dencies of  qualities  and  a^ion^  \  it  is  pot  alon^  fufficienC 
to  produce  any  mor^  bl^ne  pr  approbation.  Utility  is 
Dnly  a  tendency  to  ^  certain  end;  and  wi;re  the  en4 
totally  indifferent  to  us,  we  ihould  feel  tl^e  fame  indif- 
ference towards  the  mefins,  'Tis  requiflte  a  fentimifft 
fliould  here  difplay  itfelf,.  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to 
iheufeful  above  the  perniciqius  tendencies.  This  fenti** 
ment  can  be  no  other  than  a  feeling  for  the  happinefs  of 
mankind,  and  a  refentment  of  their  mifery ;  iince  thefts 
are  the  different  ends,  which  virtue  apd  vipe  have  a  ten- 
dency to  promote.  Here,  therefore,  reafon  ;nftruds  ut 
in  the  feveral  tendencies  of  ^diqns,  and  humanity  make^ 
a  di(lin£lion  in  h\puv  pf  thpfe^  wl^ich  ^e  ufeful  aj^  be* 
jieficialt 

This  partition  between  the  faculties  of  underfbnding 
fmd  (^m\tacjfity  in  fi^l  moral  ^tQifi^ns^  feefns  clefr  from 
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the  preceding  hypothefis.  But  I  fball  fuppofe  that  hj-* 
potb^  falfe*:  It  will  then  be  requifite  to  look  out  for 
ibme  other  theory,  that  may  be  fatisfadory;  and  I  dare 
venture  to  affirm,  that  none  fuch  will  ever  be  found,  fo 
long  as  we  fuppofe  reafon  to  be  the  fole  fource  of  morals. 
To  prove  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  weigh  the  five  follow* 
ing  coniiderations. 

I.  'Tis  eafy  for  a  falfe  hypotfaefis  to :  maintain  fome 
appearance  of  truth,  while  it  keeps  wholly  in  generals, 
makes  jufe  of  undefined  terms,  and  employs  comparifons^ 
inftead  of  inftances.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  ia 
that  philofophy,  which  afcribes  the  difcemment  of  all 
.jnoral  diftindions  to  reafon  alone,  without  the  concur- 
*  rence  of  fentiment.  'Tis  impoffible,  in  any  particular 
inftance,  that  this  hypothefis  can  h  much  as  be  render- 
ed intelligible ;  whatever  fpecious  figure  it  may  make  in 
general  declamations  and  difcourfes.  Examine  the  crime 
of  tngratiiii^e^  for  inftance;  which  has  place, « wherever 
vire  obferve  good-will,  exprefled  and  known,  together 
with  good  offices  performed,  on  the  one  fide,  and  a  re« 
turn  of  ill-will  or  .indifference,  with  ill-offices  or  negled 
on  the  other :  Anatomize  all  thefe  clrcumftances,  and 
.examine,  by  your  reafon  alone,  in  what  confifts  the 
demerit  or  blame :  You  never  will  come  to  any  iifue  or 
coi>clufion, 

Reafon  judges  either  of  matter  of  fa£i  or  of  nlatimu 
inquire  then,  firft^  where  is  that  matter  of  fa£l,  which 
we  here  call  crime  i  point  it  out ;  determine  the  time  of 
Its  exiftence ;  defcribe  its  eifence  or  nature;  explain  the 
fenfe  or  faculty,  to  which  it  difcovers  itfelf.  It  refides 
in  the*mind  of  the  perfon*  who  is  ungratefuL  He  muft,, 
therefore,  feel  it,  and  be  confcious  of  it.  But  nothing 
is  there,  except  the  paffion  of  ill-will  or  abfolute  indif* 
ference.  You  cannot  fay,  that  thefe,  of  themfelves,  al- 
^  yr^ys,  suid  in^l  circumft^ce;^  ^e  crimes.  No :  They  are 

My 
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ioidy  crimes,  \Mhfcn  dire£ted  towarfls  {seribns,  ifuho  haf« 
before  expreflfed  and  difplayed  good  wiH  towards  as. 
Ccnfequeatly,  we  may  infer,  that  the  crime  of  ingrati- 
tude is  not  any  paiticuiar  individual/?^;  butarifes  from 
a  complication  of  circumftanees,  which,  being  preAmted 
4tolbe.fpe&itor,  excites  tht  fif^iment  of  blame,  hy  the 
particular  ftrudure  and  fabric  of  his  mind.  , 

This  reprdentatbn,  you  fay,  is  falfe.  Crime,  indeed,^ 
confifts  not  in  a  particular  ^<?,  of  whole  reality  we  are 
aiiitred  by  rea/in :  But  it  confifts  in  certain  moral  rtla-* 
iiotts^  discovered  by  reafon,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  £f- 
CDVfsr,  by  neafon,  the  truths  of  geometry  or  algebra. 
JSut  what  are  the  relations,  I  a(k,  of  which  you  here 
talk  ?  la  the  cafe  ftaced  above^  I  fee  £rft  good- will  and 
good  offices  in  one  perfcm  $  then  ill- will  and  iH-offices 
im  ihe  either.  Between  thefe,  there  is  the  relation  of 
^mirariety*  Does  the  crime  confift  in  that  relation? 
But  fuppofe  a  peribn  b<M:e  me  ill-will  or  did  me  ill-ofices; 
and  I,  in  return,  were  indifFerent  towards  him,  or  did 
bim  good-offices :  Here  is  the  fame  relation  of  contra-' 
riityi  and  yet  my  conduA  is  often  highly  laudable. 
Twift  and  turn  this  matter,  as  much  as  you  will,  yoo 
can  never  reft  the  morality  on  relation ;  but  unA  have 
recourfe  to  the  decifions  of  fentiment. 

When  'tis  affirmed,  that  two  and  three  aro  equal  to 
the  half  of  ten ;  this  relation  of  equality,  I  underftaod 
perfe&ly.  I  conceive,  that  if  ten  be  divided  Jnto  two 
parts,  of  wBich  one  has  as  many  units  as  the  other;  and 
^f  ^ny  of  thefe  parts  be  compared  to  two  added  to  three, 
jt  will  contain  as  many  units  as  that  compound  number. 
3ut  when  you  draw  thence  a  comparifon  to  moral  re- 
lations, I  own  that  I  am  altogether  at  a  lofs  to  under* 
^land  you.  A  moral  a6tion,  a  crime,  fuch  as  ingrati* 
fude,  is^  a  complicated  objeft.  Does  the^morality  confi^ 
In  the  relatioa  of  its  parts  to>  ea^h  other*    How  ?    After 

what 
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w)iatt  maimer  ?  Specify  the  i:elatton :  Be  more  particular 
and  expiicite  in  your  propqlitions  ;  and  you  will  eafily 
fee  their  faHhood. 

*  -  A 

^  No,  %  J9»f  the  mpn4ity  ^oo^  iq  fhe  relation  of 
^ons  %o  the  nule  of  ^iig^t  i  ,%od  ^  are  4efiofniiulo4 
good  or  iUj  ac^rprding  9s  diey  agree  or  difagree  with  it* 
^  What  then  is  this  rule  of  rig^t  ?  la  what  does  it  confift  ? 
HofW  ifi  it  determined  ?  By  i»aibn,  you'll  Ciy,  which  exi^ 
sniiies  the  moral  relations  of  a£Uons«  So  that  moral  rela« 
tipnt  are  determined  by  the  comparUbn  -of  a£lions  to  a 
rule.  And  that  rule  is  determined  by  confidering  the  mo* 
ral  relations  of  obje&*    Js  not  this  line  reafoning  ? 

All  this  is  metaphyfics,  yoi^  cry :  That  is  enough : 
There  needs  nothing  more  to  give  a  ftrong  prefumptioh 
of  ]faUhoo4«  Yes,  reply  I :  Here  are  metaphyfics  furely : 
But  they  are  all  on  your  fide,  who  advance  an  abftrufe 
hypothefis,  which  can  never  be  made  intelligible,  tior. 
quadrate  with  any  particular  infts^nce  or  iUuftration.  The 
bypotbefis  whith  we  embrace  js  plain.  It  maintains^ 
that  morality  is  determined  by  fentiment.  It  defines  vir- 
tue to  be,  whatever  mental  aSfion  or  quaUty  gives  t^  ajpef* 
tatar  the  pUafing  fentiment  of  approbation ;  and  vice  thie 
contrary.  We  then  proceed  to  examine  a  plain  matter 
of  fad,  v/2.  what  actions  have  this  influence :  We  con<r 
fider  all  the  drcumftances,  in  which  thefe  afiions  agree  t 
And  from  thence  endeavour  to  extrad  fome  geijersd  ob^ 
fervations  with  regard  to  thefe  fentiments.  If  you  call 
this  metaphyfics,  and  find  any  thing  abftrufe  htre,  yoii 
jieed  only  Conclude,  that  your  turn  of  mind  is  not  fuited 
to  the  moral  fciences. 

11.  When  a  man,  at  any  time,  deliberates  concerning 
^Is  own  condud,  (as,  whether  he  had  better,  in  a  par* 
ticular  emergence,  aflift  a  brother  or  abenefadlor)  hf 
fnuft  confider  thefe  feparate  relations,  with  all  the  ciri^ 
fl^ip(l^ces  and  fitiiatiofij^  pf  the  perfens,  in  order  to  de? 
^  tfnnfj* 
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tcrmine  the  fupeiior  iutj  and  obligation :  And  In  order  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  lihes  in  any  triangle,  'tis  ne- 
cefiary  to  examine  the  nature  of  that  figure,  and  the  re- 
lations,* which  its  feveral  parts*  bear  to  each  other*  But 
notwidiftanding  thisiHippearing  fimilaricy  m  the  two  cafes, 
there  is;  at  the  bottom,  an  extreme  difierence  between 
them.  A .  fpeculative  reaibner  concerning  ^triangles  or 
circles  conftders  the  feveraLknown  and  given  relations-  of  ^ 
the  parts  of  thefe  figures ;  and  from  thence  infers  fome 
unknown  relation,  which  is  dependent  oa  the  former. 
Sut  in  moral  deliberations,  we  muft  be  acquainted,,  be* 
fore-hand,  with  all  the  obje^  and.  all  their  relations  to 
each  other  i^  and  horn  a  comparifon  pf  the  whoI?»  fix 
€ur  choice  or  approbation.  No  new  fa£l  to  be  afcer* 
tained :  No  new  relation  to  be  difcovered.  All  the 
drcumftances  of  the  cafe  are  fuppofed  to  be  laid  before 
us,  ere  we  can  fix  any  fentence  of  blame  or  approbation. 
If  any  material  circumftance  be  yet  unknow^i.or  doubt- 
ful, we  muft  firft  employ  our  enquiry  or  intelle&ual  fa- 
culties to  aiTure  us  of  it  j  and  muft  fufpend  for  a  time 
all  moral  decifibn  or  fentiment.  While  We  are  igno- 
rant, whether  a  man  was  aggreftbr  or  not,  how  can  we 
determine  whether  the  perfon,  who  killed  him^  be  cri- 
minal or  innocent  ?  But  after  every  circuQiftance^  every 
irelation  is  known,  the  underi^anding  has  ^o  fi^rtber  roppi 
to  operate,  nor  any  obje£l^  on  which  it  could  employ 
itfelf.  The  approbation  or  blame,  wh^ch  tl^efi  exifueS| 
(cannot  b^  the  work  of  the  judgment,  bt^t  pf  the  heart » 
;md  is  not  a  fpeculatjve  propofitip^  pr  affirmation,  but  aa 
a6live  feeling  or  fentiment.  In  the  dif]uifitions  of  the 
undexftanding,  from  known  circumftances  and  relations, 
we  infer  fome  new  and  unknown.  In  moral  decifions, 
:ill  the  circumftances  and  relations  muft  be  antecedently 
irnown ;  and  the  mind,  from  the  contemplation  6f  the 
whole,  feels  fome  new  impreffion  of  afFe£tion  or  diiguft, 
(rfleem  pr  cpntj^inpt,  approbatiop  or  blame. 

Hen?« 


He^icc  -the.  ^eat  4iiF<if^eiice .  bctiwteen  a  miftake  of  fa^ 
auicl  one  of  r/VAf ;  and  hence,  ^hereafon,  wliy  the  one  is 
commpply^ criminal  a(id  ^ot  the  other..  When.  CEpiPv^ 
killed  Laius,  he  was  ignoraiit  of  the  relation,'  and  from 

circumftances,  innocent  apd.,^nYQluhtary,-f9iiri^d  ei:ro-. 
neous  opinions  coAcerning  the  adiion  which  he  com- 
mitted; ^iiiii  'iSrhen  NhRO  killed  AcRimjrAV AH'  the 
relations  betfwcen  himfelf  and  the  jyerfon,   and  all  the , 
clrcumftanc^s  of  the  fafl  were  antecedeotiv'  IJiQwn  to 
him :  But  the  motive  of*  r^ivetige,  or  fear  or  ihtef eft,  pre- 
vailed in  his  favage  hearjt  overthefentiments  ofMuty  and 
humanity:  /^And  whefil  w^*  exprefs|that  deteftatioij  againfi: 
him,  to  which  he,  himfelf;  iii  a  little  tinife,  ^b^Came  in- ' 
feiiftble^  'tis  not,  that  we  .fee  any  relations,  of  which 
he  was  ignorant,  but  that/  ^^P^  ^^  reditude  of  our 
dilpofition,  we  feel  *lentlments,   againft  which  Tie  was. 
hardened,  from  flattery  and  a  long  perfevctance  in  the 
2iioitenQriiiou$>^crimes»    In'thefe  feittimeiibf  tiieti,  not 
in  ;»  difcovery:  of  relations  .of  .any  kind,  do  all  moral' 
detQrmi'natbiianxonrdl.    Beforeiwecair  pretend  to  form' 
aoydfictfioh  ~bf  this  kind,-  every  thing  muft  be  known 
and  afcertainodion  the  fide  of  the  obje£t  or  adion.    No- 
thing remaijiS'  but  to  feel,-  on  our  part,^fdme  fetitiment 
of  Uame  or  approbation ;    whence  we  pronounce  the 

aiftion  criminal  or  viituous* 

•  • »      •  -      .- 

Ill,  Thfe  doflrine  will  become  ftill  more  evident,  if 
we  compare*  mor^l  beauty  with  natural,  to  which,  in. 
many  particulars,  it  bears  fo  near  a  refemblance.  'Tis 
on  the  proportion,  relation,  and  pofition  of  parts,  that 
all  natural  beauty  depends ;  but  it  would  be  abfiird  thence 
to  infers  Jdiat: the'  percq)tian  of  beautyj •  like  that  of 
truth  in  geomi^trical  problems,  confifts  wholly  in  the 
perception  of :  relations,  suad'was  performed  entirely  by 
the  underftanding  or.  inteUediJlal  faculties.  In  all  the 
fciencesy  *  o$ir  mind>  from  the  ksjown  relations^'  inyefti- 
4  gates 
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l^te^  A6  imknb#h':  fiiiV  id  a3f  dec^ibiiVdf  tift^  or  ek- 
ternd  beauty,  aR  tKe  illations  are^lMfiM-H'3iido1>vi6ii^ 
to  the  eve ;  ahd  we  thehce*^  proceed  to  feel  iCiriMment^ 

m  ■*     •  'I  * 

cbmplacen^'  of  dirguft,  a,ccbrding  to  thfi  fiknire  of  dkf 
objca/and  dtfj^fition  of  W  <»ga^^ 

Euclid  has  fully  explained  all  the  qualities  of  the  circle; 
but  has  not,  in  any  propodtionviaid  a  word  of  its  beautT. 
The  reafon  is  evident*  Th^  beauty  is  not  i^qpiality  of 
the  circle,  tx  lies  not  in  any  part  of  the  Ime,.  whojfe 
parts  are  equally  oiftant  from  a  common  center.  It  m 
only  the  effe£t>  which  that  figure  <qwrates  upoa  the. 
.mind,  whofe  peculiar  fabric  or  ftnidure  readers  it  fiii^ 
ceptible  of  fuch  fentiments.  In  vain,  would  you  loc^ 
for  it  in  the  circle,  or  feck  it,  either  by  your  ienfes  or 
by  mathematical  reafonihgs,  in  all  the  propertiia  of  that 
figure. 

Attend' to  PAi/t^AOio  aind  PjsftmAVLr,  wfa&e  tliey 
exp^ajo  A\  t&s  pfarts  and  proportions  of  a  pillar :  T'liey 
talk  of  the  cornice  and  freeze  and  bafe  and  etttad>latiite 
and  fliaft  %tiA  architrtMre ;  and  give  the  description  and 
pofition  of  e^ch  of  tbefe  memben.  But  flioald  you  aflr 
the  defcription  and  pofition  of  its  beauty,  thej  would 
readily  reply,  that  the  beasty  is  not  in  any  of  the  parts' 
or  members  of  a  pillar,  but  refults  fioin  the  whole,  Wfacna' 
that  complicated  figure  is  prefented  to  an  intelligent  mind» 
fufceptible  of  thofe  finer .  fenfations.  'Till  fuch  a  Q^c- 
tator  appear,  there  is  nothing  but  a  figure  of  fuch  par- 
ticular dimenfipns  and  proportions :  From  his  icmimcnts 
alone  arifeits  elegance  and  beauty* 

Again ;  attend  to  Clctetov  while  be  pUntt  the  crimca 
of  a  VfiRas^  or  a  Catilivb  ;  yoiirauft  aiduiowledge^^ 
that  the  mdral  turpitude  refolts,  in  die'(amerwafitia^, 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  whole,  wheik  prefeiited  to 
X  being;  vvbofe  organs  have  fuch  a'  particular  ifavdure 

and 
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ted  forfrmtion.  The  ors^oronay  p^i  tatgp^' Mail 
barbarity  on  the  one  M^ :  Mf ekaoft,,  fuffisr^iKS^  ftorowv 
injdoccfice^  on  the  other:  But  if  you  feel.na  indignarion 
or  compaffioB  arife  in. you  froia  tbi3  conapli^adod  of  cir* 
cumitanceSf  you  would  iii  vain  afkrhio^  up  what  confift^ 
the  crime  or  villaioy^  which  he  fp- vehemently  Gx^l^Am^ 
againft :  At  what  tkney.  or  on  what  iubjcA  it  &r&  beg^ 
to  exift :  And  what  has  afewmonths  afterwards  become 
of  it^wfien  ei^ery  difpofition  and  thought  of  all  the  adors^ 
is  totally  altered,  or  annihilated,  *  No  fatis&£tory  anfwer 
can  be  given  to  any  of  thefe  quefiions^r  upon  the  abftra£fc 
hypothefis  of  ,ntorals ;  an^  we  muft  at  laft  acknowledge, 
that  the  crime  or  immorali^  is  no  particular  hSt  or  r€« 
lation,  which .  can  be  the  obje6i  of  the  underftanding  : 
But  arlies-  entirely  from  the  fentiment  of  difapprobatioily 
whicli,  by  the  fttudhire  of  human  nature,  we  unavoid-* 
ably  feel  on  th^' apprehenfion  of  barbarity  or  treai^hery;; 

IV»  Inanimate  objefb  may  bear  to  each  other  all  the 
fimc  relations^  which  we  obferve  in  moral  agents ;  tho^ 
the  former  can  neiFer  be  rfie  objcS  of  love  or  hatrcrf;: 
nor  are  cwfequendy  fulceptible  of  merit  or  iniquity;  A 
young  trfMi:  wbip^  oifet-toplr  and  deftroy^  its  parent,' 
ftunds.  in  all  tl^  £uAe:  relations  with  Nbro,  when  he 
murdered  AeHiPPiKA ;  and  if  moraKty  confifted  in  any 
abftrad  rdations,  would,  no  doubt,  be  equally  cri- 
snio^l. 

V.  It  appears  evident,  that  the  ulticTiate  ends  of  hu- 
man adioni  can  never,  in  any  cafe,  be  accounted  for  by 
r^^li,.but  recommend  themfelves  entirely  to  the  (enti- 
ments.  asid  afieAtons  of  mankind,  widiout  any  depen- 
dance  on'  die  intelk^al  faculties.  Aft;  a  man,  why  he 
jtfis  exntifi ;  he  will  anfwer,  kecenfe  he  Jejlres  to  keep  bh 
heMf*  *  If  you  then  enquire,  why  be  dejires  healthy  he 
will  readily  reply,  hecaufe  ficknefi  is  painful.  If  you  pu{h 
your  enquiries  farther,  and  defire  a  reafon,  w^  he  hates 
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fmuj  'tift  impoffible  he  can  ever'  give  any.    This  is  ait 
iddmate  end^  and  is  never  referred  to  any  other  objed* 

PerbapSf  to  yourfecond  queftion,  why  he  defires  heakbj 
]k  may  alfo  reply,  that  'rw  nec^ffhry  for  the  exercife  of  his 
iaSng.  If  you  aik,  why  be  is  anxious  on  thai  head,  he" 
will  anfwer,  becaufe  be  defires  to  get  money.  If  you  de* 
nand  Why  t  It  is  the  inftrument  of  pUafure,  fays  he. 
And  beyond  this  it  is  an  abfifrdity  to  afk  for  areafbn. 
Tis  impoffible  there  can  be  a  progrefs  in  infinitum  ;  and 
that  one  thing  can  always  be  a  reafon,  why  another  is 
deiired.  Something  muft  be  defirable  on  its  own  account, 
and  becaufe  of  its  immediate  accord  or  agreement  with 
hunuui  fentiment  and  affedion. 

Now  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  ddirable  on  its  own 
account,  without  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  imme- 
diate fatisfaflion  which  it  conveys ;  \\%  requifite  that 
there  fhould  'be  fbme  fentiment,  which  it  touches; 
fome  internal  tafte  of  feeling,,  or  whatever  you  pleafe  to 
call  it,  which  diftinguifhes^  moral  good-  and  evil,  and 
which  embraces,  the  one  and  rge^  the  other. 

^  Thu^  the'  diftinft;  boundaries  and  offices  of  reafomiA 
of  tafie  are  eafily  afcertained,  Thc^  former  conveys  the 
Jusowledge  of  truth  and  faUhood  r  The  latter  gives  the 
icnttment  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice  and  virtue.  The 
one  difcovess  objeds,  as  tBey  really  fland  in  nature, 
without  addition  or  diminution:  The  other  has  a  pro*' 
duflive  faculty,  and  gilding  or  fiaining  all  natural  ob^* 
je£l3  with  the  (colours,  borrowed  from  internal  fenti*- 
ment,  raifes,  in  a  ^manner,  a.  new  creation.  Iteafon, 
being  cool  and  difengaged,.  is  no  motive  to  adion,  and 
dire  As  only  the  Impulfe  received;  from  appetite  or  indi- 
nayon,  by  (bowing  us  the  means  of  obtaining  happtnefi 
or  avoiding  mifery :  Tafte,  as  it  gives  pleafure  or  pain^ 
and  thereby  conftitutes  happineis  or  mifery,  becomes  a 
i^otive  to  a^on,  and  is  the  iirft  fpring  or  impulie  to  de- 
fire 
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fire  and  volition*  From  csrcumftances  and  relations, 
known  or  fuppofed,  the  former  leads  us  to  the  difcovery 
of  the  concealed  and  unknown  :  After  all  circumftances 
and  relations  are  laid  before  us,  the  latjter  makes  us  feel 
from  the  whole  a  new  fentiment  of  blame  or  approba^ 
tion.  The  ftandard  of  the  one,  being  founded  on  the 
nature  of  things,  is  eternal  and  inflexible,  even  by  the 
will  of  the  fupreme  Being :  The  ftandard  of  the  other, 
arifing  from  the  internal  frame  and  conftitution  of  ani- 
mals, is  ultimately  derived  from  that  fupreme  Will,  which 
beftowed  on  each  being  its  peculiar  nature,  and  arranged 
the  feveral  claflesand  orders  of  exiftence. 
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Some  farthjer.  Considerations  with  r^ard 

to  Justice, 


THE  iatentv>n  of  this  appe^du^  is  to  give  fomc  more 
particular  explication  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
lufldce,  and  to  mari^  foxiie  differences  between  it  and  thti 
other  virtues. 

The  focid  virtues  of  humanity  and  benevoknoe  exert 
their  influence  immediately,  by  a  dired  tendency  or  m^ 
ftin&i  which  keeps  chiefly  in  view  j(he  fimple  obje^, 
ixiovirfg  the  affe^iions^  and  ccn^prehends  not  anfy  fbbeiiii^ 
or  fyftem,  nor  the  confequences  refulting  from  the  con^ 
currence,  imitation,  or  example  c^  othen*  A  parefK 
flies  to  the  relief  of  his  child  -,  trahfported  by  that  natui^ 
ral  fympathy,  which  a£tuates  him>  and  which  aflbnb 
no  leifure  to  reflect  on  the  fentiment?  or  ccnduft  of  the 
reft  of  mankind  in  like  cireumftanees^  A  generous  mo^ 
embraces  cheerfully  an  opportunity  of  ferving  his  friend  j 
becaufe  he  then  feels  himfelf  under  the  dominion  ot  thtf 
beneficent  affedions,  nor  is  he  concerned  whether  any 
other  perfon  in  the  univerfe  was  ever  before  a^uated  hy 
fuch  noble  motives,  or  will  ever  afterwards  prove  their 
ij>fluence.  In  all  thefe  cafes,'  the  focial  paflions  have  in 
view  a  Angle  individual  object,  and  purfue  alone  tbe^ 
£»lety  or  happinefs  of  the  perfon  loved  and  efteemed. 
With  thi^  tfecy  ?fe  fatisfied :  In  this,  they  acquiefce^ 
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And  as  the  good  refulting  from  their  benign  influence,  is 
in  itfeff  compleat  and  entire,  it  alfo-^cxckes  the  moral 
fentiment  of  approbation,  without  any  refle£iion  on  far- 
ther confequences,  and  without  the  more  enlarged  views 
of  the^ concurrence  or  imitation  of  the  other  members  of 
fociety^  On  the  contrary,  were  the  generous  friend 
or  difinterefled  patriot  to  ftand  alone  in  the  pradice  of 
beneficence ;  this  would  rather  inhance  his  value  in  our 
eye^  and  join  the  praife  of  rarity  and  novelty  to  his 
other  more  exalted  merits. 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  the  focial  virtues  of 
luftice  and  fidelity.     They  are  highly  ufeful,  or  indeed 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind :  But 
the  benefit,  refulting  from  them,  is  not  the  confequence 
of  every  individual  fingle  aA ;  but  arifes  from  the  whole 
fchem^  or  fyftem,  concurred  in  by  the  whole,    or  the 
.greateft  part  of  thefociety^ '  General  peace  and  order  are 
the  attendants  of  juftice  or  a  general  abftinence  from  the 
poffeffiohs  of  others :  But  a  partipular  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular^ ri^t  of  one  individual  citizen  may  frequently, 
confidered  in  itfelf,  be  produiSive  of  pernicious  confei- 
quences,.    The  refult  of  the  individual  ads  is  here  often 
dire£i:Iy  ^ppofite  to  that  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  a<3ions; 
and   the  former  may  be  extremely  hurtful,  while  the 
•btter.i$».  to  the  higheft  degree,  advantageous.     Riches, 
inherited  from  a  parent,  arc,  in  a  bad  man's  hand,  the 
inftruments  of  mifchief.     The  right  of  fucceflion  may, 
in  ofie  inftance,   be  hurtful,     Its  benefit  arifes  only  from 
the  obfcrvance  of  the  general   rule ;    and  'tis  fufficient, 
if  compenfation  be  thereby  made  for  all  the  ills  and  in- 
convenicncips,  whfch  flow  frpna  particular  cjiarafier?  and 
0tuation$. 

Cyrus,  young  and  unexperienced,  confi4ered  only 
the  individual  cafe  before  himj  and  reflefted  on  its  limit- 
ed fitnefe  and  convenience,  when  he  afligned  the  iong 
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c^at  to  the  tall  boy,  and  thp  fliort  coat  to*  the  Qther  of 
fm^ller  fize.  His  gofvernor  ii^mded  him  better^  while 
he,  pointed  outjtnore  ei^argpd.  views  and  ccnfequenceS) 
and  informed  his  pupil  of  the  general,  inflexible  rules, 
nece0ary  to  fupport  general  peace  and  order  in  focji^ty.    , 

The  happinefs  and  profperity  of  mankind^  arififig  from 
the.focial  virtue  of  benevolence  and /its  fubdivifiQQs,  jmay 
be  compared  to  a. wall,  built  by  many  hands;  wbicb 
ftiU  rifes  by  each  ilbne^  that  is  heaped  lifppn  it,'  and  re- 
ceives encreafe  proportional  to  tJbk^i  diligence. ai^  ;<^rQ  o| 
i:aich  wo]:km^.  The  fame  happinefs,  raifed  by.  the  Sq^ 
cial  virtue  of  juftice  and  it^  iubdivifions,  may  be  com^ 
pgred  to  the  building  of  a  vault,  where  each  individual 
ftone  would,  of  itfelf,  fall  to  the  ground;  nor  does  the 
whole  fabric  fupport  itfelf,^  but  by  the  mutual. aiTiftance 
and  combination  of  .its  corrcfponding  parts. 

Ail  the  laws  of  nature^  which  regulate  prop^rty^  as 
well  as  all  ^ivil  laws,  are  general,  and  regard  alone  fome 
efifential  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  witho.ut  taking  into 
confideration  the  charaSers,  fltua^ions  and  connexions 
of  tb^  perfon  concerned,  or  any  particular  confequenceS} 
which  may  refult  from  the  determination  of  thefc  laws^ 
in  any  particular  cafe  which  offers.  They  deprive,  with-, 
out.  fcruple,  a  beneficent  man  of  all  his  pofleflions,  if 
acquired  by  miftake,  without  a  good  title  ;  in  order  to 
befipw  them  on  a  felfifh  mifer,  who  has  already  heaped 
up  immenfe  ftoircs  of  fuperfluous  riches,.  Public  utility 
requires,  that  property  ihould  be  regulated  by  general 
indexible  rules;  and^tho'  fuch  rules  are  adopted  as  befl 
fervc  the  fame  end  of  .public  utility,  'tis  impoffible  for 
them  to  prevent  afl  particular  hardfhips,  or  make  bene- 
ficial confequences  refult  from  every  individual  cafe. 
'Ti9  fufRcient,  if  the  whole  plan  or  fcheme  be  necefTary 
ta'the  fupport  of  civil  fociety,  ^nd  if  the  ballance  of 
good,    in  the  main,  does  thereby  preponderate   much 

iB  b  3  above; 
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itboire  diat  of  evil.  Etati  the  general  laws  of  die  iil^ 
yerTe,  dio*"  pkhned  hy  infiiHte  wifdom,  oumot  excl«d» 
jdl  evil  or  iiiconvenience»  iii  every  pattkular  Cfexmoik. 

'  It  has  been  aflferted  by  fome,  that  jafticc  arifes  from 
HUMAN  CONVENTIONS, and  procecdsfrora 
the  voluntary  choice,  confent^  or  combination  of  man* 
kind.  If  by  towvihtioH  be  here  meant  a  frtmdfe  (whidi 
16  the  moft  ufual  fenfe  of  the  word)  nothing  can  benMM 
abftird  thsm  tbi&  pofition.  The  obfervance  of  promiftt 
is  kfelf  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  parts  of  juftice^ 
and  v^e  are  not  furely  boand  to  keep  our  wordi,  becaufe 
^ft  have  given  otrr  word  to  keep  it.  But  if  by  convene- 
titon  be  meant  a  fenfe  of  common  tntereft ;  which  fefife 
each  man  feels  in  his  own  breaft,  which  be  remarks  in 
bis  fellows,  and  which  carries^  him,  in  concurrence  wftb 
others,  into  a  general  plan  or  fyftem  of  anions,  whidb 
Mid^'  to  public  utility  \  it  muft  be  owned,  thaty  in  Ais 
^nfe^  juftice  arifes  from  human  conventions.  For  if  it 
be  allowed  (what  is,  indeed,  evident)  that  the  partictrlac 
eonfequenCes  of  a  particular  aA  of  juftice  may  be  faurt-r 
fill  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  individuals ;  it  follows,, 
that  every  man,  in  embracing  that  vhtue,  nuift  have  aa 
#ye  to  the  whole  plan  or  fyftem,  and  muft  exped  the  con- 
currence of  his  fellows  in  the  fame  conduft  and  bdu- 
viour.  Did  all  his  views  terminate  in  the  confequenees 
of  each  a£t  of  his  own,  bis  benevolence  and  humanitj, 
as  well  as  his  ^elf-love,  might  ofttfn  preferibe  to  him 
meafures  of  conduA  very  different  from  thofe,  which 
are  agreeable  to  th&  ftri(^  rules  of  right  ahd  jxdlice« 

Thus  two  men  pull  the  oars  of  a  boat,  by  conu{ioi| 
oonvention,  for  common  intereft,  without  any  promife 
t)r  contract :  Thus  gold  and  filver  are  made  the  moaiorps 
of  exchange ;  thus  fpcech  and  words  and  language  sicf 
fixed,  by  human  convention  and  agreement.  Whacker 
!s  advantageous  to  two  or  more  perfons,  if  aU  perform 

their 


ih^if  part  j  but  what  lofes  all  advantage^  if  onty  one  per- 
form, can  ariie  from  no  otfiei*  pHnciple.  ■  ^htxt  would, 
othefwift  be  fto  motive  fat  an/  ojieof  tliem  taeiMsr  int« 

that  fcheme  of  cottditft^i 

.     ♦    ' 

The  wbrd,  natural^.  Is  commonly  taken  in  fo  niaii|f 

lenfes,  and  is  of  fuch  a  loofe  fignificittion,  that  it  ieenia 
to  little  purpofe  to  difpute,  whether  juftice  6e  natural  br 
not.  If  felf-love^  if  benerolence  be  natural  to  man  i 
if  reafon  and  forethought  bil  s|Ifo  natural ;  then  tnay  th# 
fame  epithet  be  applied  to  juftice)  order^  fidelity,  pro- 
perty, fociety.  Men'3  inclination^  their  neceffities  lead 
then^  to  combine;  their  underftandlng  an4  experience 
tell  them,  that  this  combination  is  impoffible,  where  each 
governs  himfelf  by  no  rule,  and  pays  no  regard  to  th« 
jpofleffions  of  dthers:  And  from  thefe  paffions  and  re- 
fleftioDS  conjoined,  fo  foon  as  we  obferve  like  paffiotia 
and  refleftio^s  in  others,  th^  fentiment  of  juftice,  thro* 
all  a^,  haa  infallibly  and  certainly  had  place,^  to  fom6 
degree  or  ofther,  in  every  individual  of  humim  fpecies. 
In  io  fagaciolis^  an  aniimali  what  nec^flarily  arifes  from 

* 

*  Tkif  theoiy  eonficntUig  the  odgin  tf  ptppeitj^  Jnd  ^n%f eniif  of  p^^ 
i6ttf  hy  intlie  fnain,  the  fame  with  that  hipted  at  and  adopted  byGap'« 
"Ti^u  **  Hinc  difchnui^  ^tf  ftertt  caufa^  oh  quama  pirimxira  commu^ 
**  idbittteniWf  kimo  mobiKtan^  deiiidclk  iimnobilkim  difteflVtm  eft :  nuni^ 
**  ntfijjiodcttiii  HOA  eontciiti  hontiMt  i^ct  fponte  natis,  aatn  habitaw^ 
*<  corpoit  aut  nndo  agtre,  aot  corticibut  arbohiih  feranimte  peliiborveftitOj^ 
*'  vitae  geaoa  ei^iiifitilia  dele|lfll«lit,  indoftria  opol  fair,  quau  fingoli  reboa 
*'  fingiuUiadhibereait  QgoMnviavtdnfniAuiiA  comoiune  coriferrentarj^ 
*'  prinum  obftttft  locoindi)  in  fue  homing  difceflbrufity  diftandai  deinds 
'<  juftitic  ft  ainOris  defe^tua^  per  quern  fiebat,  ut  nee  in  Uboie,  nee  in  cm* 
''  fumtlooe  fm^tiium,  qua(  debebat^  aequalitaa  fervarvtMr.  Siraiil  difcinat, 
««  quomodo  res  in  pfoprietitem  iverint ;  don  ani&ii  a£ttt  foto^  ne^ie  enkxi 
'<  fcire  alii  poterant,  quid  alii  funm  cfie  vell^nt^  vt  eo  aWHaeioity  ft  ideM 
^  Velle  plorea  potetant  $  fed  paAo  qvodam  aot  eaprdfoy  tit  pet  divifioMttji^ 
*<  aut  tacito,  ut  per  occvpatioftemt**  Pejfle  Will  ftpaci«»  Lib«  s*  cap«a^' 
{::3U  art.  4*  &  5. 

B^  4  ibe 
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the  exertion  of  hi?  intcUcaual  faculties,,  may  juftly  k 
-  «fteeipe4  najural^t*  . ,.    .  -    •  . 

Afpong^all  civilly  natipn^,.  it.ha»he(^  tbeconftaDt 

endeavotur  t6  remove  every  ihiog  arbitrary  anfl  partial 

from  the  decifiqn  of  property,  and  to  fix  th,e  fentence  of 

judges  by  ,fu'ch  general  views  arid^confideraxions,  as  may 

'be  equal  to  every  member  of  the  fociety.     For  befides, 

^that  nothing  could  be  more  d'irigerirtiJTthan  to  accuftom 

the  behch;  even  in  the_fmall6ft'irtft^ce,  t^' regard' jpri- 

"vate  friendfhip  or  enmity  j  if  is  ^citam,'  that  men,  where 

theyHmagine,^  that  there  was' ilq  other  rcafon  for  the  pre- 

ference  of  their  adverfary  but  jperfonal' favour,  are'apt  to 

'  entertain  the  ftrongeft'  ill-^rilf  agaiinft  the  magistrates  and 

*judgcs.    \Vlien  naiu  al  reafqn,  therefore,  .points  oiit  no 

'fixed  view  pf  public  utility^ "by  'whic^  a.cohtroveriy  of 

propetty  can'be  decided,  pofitive'laws  are.often  frained  tb 

fupply  its  ptaC6>  and  difedl'^he  pfo<5edure  of ^  all  cqurts 

of  judicature.     Where  thefe  tdb'  fail,  as  often  Tiappens, 

^  precedents  are*,  called  *  for  f.  and"  a-  former  decifioh.  tho* 

given  itfelf  without  any  fufficient  reafoit,  junly  oecomcs 

a  fufficiein't  reiilbn for  a  new  decifibn.  '  If  direftlaws  and 

(precedents  be  wanting,  imperfed  and  indire£t  ones  are 

"brought  in  aid*;  and  the  controverted  cafe  is  ranged  under 

them,  by   analogical  reafohlngs  and  comparifons,^   and 

^fihiilitudes,  and  correfpondencies,  which  are  often  more 

,  lanciful  than  real.     In  general,  it  may  fafely  be  afierted, 

,  .      •     .  ... 

•f*  Natural  nuy  be  op^ed>  either  to-whtt  it  wnufital,  unraadout^  m  MrtU 
^ficiaL  In  the  two  former  fenfes,  joflktf  and  ptopeitjT  *rc  undvobtedly  iiato- 
.  Ta!.  But  as  they  fuppofe  realba,  forethoOght,  dtfigA,  viA  a  ibtial  onion  and 
.  confederacy  among  men,  perhaps  that  ^epithet  cannot  ftriftlj/  in  the  laft 
« ienfe,  be  applied  to  them.  Had  men'  iKVed  without  ibcietf,  property  had 
•  never  been  known,  and  nerther  juftice  hor  tnjuftice  had  ever  exifted.  But 
:  fociety  aiknong  l^uman  creer\kreSy  had  been  impoflible,  without  rcafon  and 
^^^rethooght.  Inferior  aniteals,  that  unite,  are  guided  Sy  inftin^,  wbich 
^  Supplies  this  piac«of .  itajfbn.    Bvt  all  theft  dilputei  are  mctely  verbal. 

that 

s  -         . 
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that  jarifpnidence  is^Jn  ,this  refpe£t)  difFercat  from  all 
the  fciences ;  and  that  in  many  of  its,  nicer  iqueftion$» 
there  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  be  truth  or  falihood 
on  either  fide.  If  one  pleader  brings  the  cafe  imder  any 
former  law  or  precede^it,  by. a  refio^d  analogy  or  comr 
parifon  >  the  oppofite  pleader  is  not  at  a  lofs  to  find  an 
oppofite  analogy  or  comparifon  ;  Ax)d  the  preference. given 
by  the  jucTge  is  often  founded  more  on.tafte  and  imagin- 
ation thaniui  any  folid  argutnent.  Public  utility  is  the 
general  objeiSb  of  all  courts  <tf' judicature ;  and  this  uti* 
lity  too  requires  a  ftable  rule  in  all  controyeriies :  But 
where  feveral  rules,  nearly  equal  and  indifferent,  prcr 
«£?nt  themfelyes,^  'tis  a  very  flight  turn  of  thougjity  which 
fixes  the  <}eci&bn  in  favour  of  either  party  *. 

We 

,.•'■..         •  -  ■ 

•"'  •  That  there  be'a 'reparation  or  diftinftioii  of  poffeffions,  and' that  thif 

«i(iparat!on  b^  fteady  a&a-conftant  ^  this  is  ahfblutely  required  by  the  interefts 

of  fociety,  and  hence  tbe  orifin  of  juftice  and  property.    What  poflrffioiis 

areaffigiicd  t^pMti,ciilarperfon».$.thi«it,  generiiUy^ ipeakingA  pretty  indifte- 

•  KBt)  and  is  Qfteti  ^tetmined  by  very  frivcdons  views  and  coafideratioDi. 
r  W«  fliall  flj«AS)fcooAf«w,  particulars.   •    ,  .  n -r    . 

•Were'*  fociotf  £o^md^*  amoo^  (bferat  independent  members^  ^e  moft  ob> 

rviotis  rulcj  which'  tMi  be  agreed  on,*  wbu!d  be  to  annex  property' to /)r^r 

pbiTeffion^  and  J^ve  every  one  a  right  to  what  he  at  prefent  enjbys.     The 

relation  of  pofleffion,  which  takes  place  between  the  perfon  and  the  object, 

natorally  draw*  on  the  relation  of  propetjty. 

For  a  llk^  rejifon,  nccnpation  tr  fifi^  poflbffion  becomes  the  foundation  of 
property. 

Where  a  man  beflows  labour  and  induftry  upon  any  obje£>^  which  before 
.  b<l6ftg6)  to  n^  bbdy*;  as  in  cutting  down  and  fhaping'a  tree,  in  cultivating  a 
:  field,  ice,  xhtiXtefiixom,  which  he  producers,  caufes  a  relation  between  him 
imd  the  objeA^  '«nd  naturally  engages  as  to  annex  it  to  him  by  the  new  re- 
lation of  pvoperty^    This  caufe  here  coneun  with  the  public  ntility,  which 
..confifts  inthe  encouragement  given  to  induftiy  and  labour.  '■  * 

Perhaps  too,  private  humanity  towards-  the  poflefTor^  concurs,  in  this  in- 
fiance,  with  the  other  motives^  and  engages  us  to  leave  with  him  what  he 
has  acquired  by  hiafweat  and  labour  j  and  what  he  has  flattered  himfelf  in 
the  conftant  enjoyment  of.     For  tho*  private  humanity  can,  by  no  meant, 

•  be  thjB  origin  of  juftice  $  iince  the  latter  virtue  fo  often  contradiAs  the  for* 
mer  y  yet  when  Che  rule  of  feparate  and  conftant  polTeflion  is  once  formed  by 

the 


We  may  juft  obfcrre,  before  we  concltide  fbts  flil)- 
je&,  that,  after  Ae  latW»  of  juft^ce  are  fixed  by  views  of 
general  utilify^  the  ixijury^  the  hardfiiip,  the  hahn^ 
which  refult  to  any  individtid  frofn  a  violation  of  them^ 
enter  very  much  into  coniideration,  and  are  a  great  fourctf 
of  that  univcrfal  blame,  which  attends  every  wrong  or 
iniquity*     By  the  laws*  of  fociety,  this  coat)  this  horftf 

iSke  in&[]fttShh  nece^dei  of  Ibtf tty»  priftte  hiittiaiiSt]^  aivi  aa  atetfioii  to 

tbe  doxog  A  hMxdkif  to  ukoihtti  ta*^,  lA  A  partkular  IdAiace,  gite  rUe  to  t 
l^articular  rule  of  property* 

I  am  mtich  u^cUlied  to  thii>k«  that  the  H^t  of  fucdiffioa  0r  iiib^tan<fe 
Inuch  dep)Kndi  on  thofe  connexion^  of  the  iinaginition>  and  that  the  relatioil 
io  A  fyttoitt  pfoprietor  be geniag  •  ttlidon  to  thtdb)^  b  the  tixxGt  w&jr  the 
property  it  ttantferred  to  a  nan  after  the  death  of  his  kiniiftaii.  "Tit  tnie  i 
*  sndwftry  is  more  encouraged  by  the  trinsference  of  poflefllon  to  children  or  near 
illations  i  But  this  confideratton  will  only  have  place  in  a  ailtivated  iociety  | 
Whereas  the  right  of  fucceilion  is  regarded  even  among  the  gyeatcft  ^ariiariant* 

Acquifition  of  property  by  ate^ffm  can  be  eKpUuifed  no  wey^  botby  hAvifl^ 
rbcoorfe  to  the  r^adohs  andconnejtiont  of  the  iaoagtnatioii. 

The  property  of  rivcn^  by  thife  law*  Of  noft  natlonii  and  by  the  natntl 
^fii  of  out  tbooght>  is  attnbntcd  to  the  proprlfeton  of  their  bank^  ctacpt* 
ing  fuch  vaft  rivers  as  the  Knivk  or  theI>Afl#ftx,  tdikhfetintoo  large  t# 
follow  as  an^acceffion  the  property  of  the  tietghbondng.fid4i*  Ytt  crenthdH 
Hirers  arc  confidered  as  the  frop^fty  qf  that  nidiq#  tbio*  wktdk  doountoni 
<bey  run  }  tht  idea  of  k  nsdon  beivg  of  a  (Utabk  IwUk  to  ^onefpolid  with 
ihem^  and  beat  them  fuch  a  relation^ia  the  hgktjt 

The  acceflions,  which  are  madle  to^  land,  bordering  opoii  rivets,  fUkp# 
ih^  land,  fay  the  cirilians,  pro? ided  it  b^  dUd6  by  yhat  they  call  mSkwm, 
that  is,  infenfibly  and  imperceptibly  j  which  ate  circojhftances,  thatadlft 
the  imagination  in  the  conjnn^ioi^i 

Where  there  is  zn^  con^derable  portion  tdrn  at  tmae^ft^m  one  baakan^ 
added  to  another^  it  become^  not  hit  property^  whofe  Ui^  it  ^Is  on,  611  it 
tinite  with  the  land,  ind  till  the  trees  and  plants  havc^  ijpeead  their  roots  intof 
both.    Before  that|  the  thought  does,  not  fu6idently  join  then.   ^ 

In  ihcrt»  Ve  moft  ever  diiUngui^  bdtvreen  the  necdftty  of  i  ieparatiost 
And  conftancy  in  m^n's  podelTion,  and  the  fules^  which  affign  particnlar  6S<< 
|e£ts  to  particnlar  perfons.  Th*  fitft  neceAity  isobvtoti»»  firong,  andinvia^ 
cible :  The  latter.may^depend  on  a  public  utility  moteiig^t  and  frivoloos,  da 
Ahe  fentiment  of  private  humanity  and  averGon  to  private  hardihip,  on  pe^ 
.ftttve  lawsy  on  precedents,  analogies,  and  very  fine  connexion t  -and  turns  ef 
the  imagination. 

#  1* 
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is  mine,  and  ought  to  remain  perpetually  in  my  poflef* 
fion:  I  lay  my  account  with  the  fecure  enjoyment  of  it : 
JBy  depriving  me  of  it,  you  difappomt  my  expe£tations, 
and  doubly  difpleafe  me,  and  offend  every  byftander.  *Ti9 
a  piiblic  wrong,  fo  far  as  the  rules  of  equity  are  violated  I 
•Tis  a  private  harm,  fo  far  as  an  individual  is  injured. 
And  tho'  the  fecond  confideration  could  havef  no  place» 
were  not  the  former  antecedently  eftablifbed :  For  other- 
wife  the  diftin£lion  of  miM  and  ihine  would  be  unknownf 
in  fociety :  Yet  there  is  no  queftion,  but  the  regard  to 
general  good  is  much  enforced  by  the  refpe£l  to  particu-* 
lar#    What  injures  the  community,  without  hurting  any 
individual,  is  often  more  lightly  thought  of.    But  where 
the  greateft  public  wrong  is  alfo  conjoined  with  a  con- 
fiderable  private  one,  no  wonder  the  bigheft  difapprob*- 
tion  attends  fo  iniquitous  a  behaviour. 


Aft 
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Of  SOME   Verbal   Disputes. 


NOTHING  IS  more  ufual  than  for  philofophers  to 
encroach  upon  the  province  of  grammarians ;  anfl 
to  engage  in  difputes  of  words,  while  they  imagine,  that 
they  are  handling  controverfies  of  the  deepeft  importance 
and  concern.  It  was  in  order  to  avoid  altercations,  fo 
frivolous  and  endlefs,  that  I  endeavoured  to  ftate  with 
the  utmoft  caution  the  objed  of  our  prefent  enquiry ; 
and  propofed  fimply  to  colled,  on  the  one  hand,  a  lift 
of  thofe  mental  qualities,  which  are  the  obje<£l  of  love 
or  efteem,  and  form  a  part  of  perfonal  merit,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  catalogue  of  thofe  qualities,  which  are  the 
object  of  cenfure  or  reproach,  and  which  detra£l  from 
the  charader  of  the  perfon,  poflefled  of  them ;  fubjoin-- 
ing  fome  refle£tions  concerning  the  origin  of  thefe  fenti- 
ments  of  praife  or  blame.  On  all  occafions,  where  there 
might  arife  the  leaft  hefitation,  I  avoided  the  terms,  wV- 
tue  and  vice  3  becaufe  fome  of  thofe  qualities,  which  I 
claffed  among  the  objeds  of  praife,  receive,  in  the  Eng^ 
liih  language,  the  appellation  of  talents^  rather  than  of 
virtues  -,  as  fome  of  the  blameable  or  cenfurable  quali- 
ties are  often  called  defe^fs  rather  than  vices :  It  may 
now,  perhaps,  be  expected,  that,  before  we  conclude  thfe 
moral  enquiry,  we  fhould  feparate  exadlly  the  one  from 
the  other ;  fhould  mark  the  precife  boundaries  of  virtues 
$md  talentSj  vices  and  defers  i  and  ihould  explain  the 
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reafon  and  origin  of  that  difiin£lion.  But  in  order  t» 
cxcufe  tnyfelf  from  tbi$  undertakings  which  would^  at 
laft,  only  prove  a  grammatical  enquiry,  I  Ihall  fub^ia 
the  four  following  reflexions,  which  Ihall  contain  all, 
that  I  intend  to  fay  on  the  prefent  fi|ibje£lt. 

Fir/L   I  do  not  find,  that  in  the  Englifk,  or  any  other 

modecn  tongue,  the  boundaries  are  exadly  fixed  between 

yirtue  and  talents,  vices  and  defe<^,  or  that  a  precife 

definitioii  can  be  given  of  the  one  as  contnuHftinguifhed 

from  the  other.     Were  we  to  fay,  for  inftance,  that  the 

efteemable  qualities  alope,  which  are  voluntary,  are  ea« 

titled  to  the  appellation  of  virtues ;  we  ttiould  foon  re- 

coUe£i:  the  qualities  of  cour^e^  equanimity,   patienee, 

relf-^ommand ;    with  m^ny  others,  which  almoft  every 

language  clafiles  under  this  appellation,  though  they  de* 

tend  little  or  not  at  all  on  our  choice.    Should  we 

af&rm,  th^t  the  .qualities  idone,  which  prompt  us  to  ad 

ipur  part  in  (oclety,   ar^  entitled  to  that  honourable 

^iitiiV^ionri^  ^^^^'^'>i^i^t^y  occur,  that  thefe  ax^ 
jln^eed  the  i»oil  valuable  qu^ti^s^  ^nd  are  commonjiy 

dcpon;tin^Q^  the  facial  virtues ;  but  that  this  very  epi- 
thet fiAppofdS,  that  thexe  s^re  alfo  virtues  of  another  (pe- 
cies.  iSh<^uld  we  lay  hold  of  th^  diftin^ion  between 
inteJk^^ual  and  moral  Qudowments,  and  jMBrqi  |be  b»ft 
alone  to  b^  tbi;  real  and  gcfiuine  virtues,  bec^ufe  they 
alone  kdji  to  ^ion  s  w^  ft^xUd  find,  that  mai^  of 
thofe  qualities^  ufually  qalled  int^kSuid  viriuqs,  fuqh 
^s  prudence,  penetration,  difce^KHnent,  dif<;Fe$ion,  had 
ptfo  a  confiderable  infiueo^e  Qxt  contdi^fSi,  The  diiUnc- 
tion  between  the  heart  and  the  had  m^y  alfo  be  adoptj^ ; 
Tl^e  qualities  of  the  fi|ft  niay  he  dofinCid  fvi/cb  2|s  in  tbeir 
immiediatis  pc^rtion  are  accompani/^  w^  a  feeling  or 
fentiin^ntj  and  the(e  alone  may  b«  called  the  g^nuio^ 
virtues :  £ut  indaftry,  frugality,  temperance,  iecrecy» 
ffff/^WfiU'Ke,  "9^^  nm^j  oQ^  li^ud^e  fo^erti  or  ^bits> 
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jpneplly  ftyled  yutiies,  ^e  ej^eitetl  without  zny  immc-^ 
4iate  featim^nt  in  the  periipo  poHcfled  of  them  f  and  are 
only  known  to  him  by  tbqr  tSe&s,  It  is  fortunate^ 
^midft  gU  thi3  feeoping  perplexity,  that  th^  queftion, 
being  qiQu^y  verbal,  cannot  poffibly  be  of  any  impor- 
tance. A'mpi^ail)  ^xilofopfakal  difcourfe  ne^ds  not  enter 
}Qto  all  thefe  caprices  of  language,  wbich  are  fp  variable 
jn  different  dialed  and  in  different  ages  pf  the  fame 
dialed.  But  on  the  whole,  it  (eeips  to  me,  that,  tho' 
it  is  always  allowed,  tb^t  there  are  virtues  of  many  difr 
ierent  kinds,  yet,  when  a  man  is  called  virtmus^  or  is 
denominated  ^  man  of  virtue,  we  chiefly,  regard  his  fo» 
cial  qualities,  which  are,  indeed,  the  moft  valuable.  I| 
is,  at  the  fame  time,  certs^in«  that  any  remarkable  de* 
feft  in  courage,  temperance,  ceconomy,  induftry,  under«f 
landing,  dignity  of  mji^d,  would  bereave^  even  a  very 
good  natured,  boneft  man  of  this  honourable  appellation. 
Who  did  eyer  fay,  except  by  way  of  irony,  tbat  fuch  a 
one  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  but  an  egregious  block? 
}iead  ? 

But,  fecondly^  it  is  no  winder,  tbat  languages  fhould 
not  be  very  precife  in  marking  the  boundaries  between 
virtue  and  talents,  vices  and  defeats ;  fince  there  is  fp 
little  diftin<^ion  made  in  our  Internal  eftimatio^  of  theni* 
\t  fe^ms  certain,  that  the  Jintiment  of  confcious  worth, 
the  felfrfatis£9i£^Qn  proceeding  from  a  review  of  a  man^ii 
pwn  condud  and  chara^er  ^  i(  feems  certain,  I  fay,  tha| 
this  fentiment,  wbich^  though  the  moft  common  of  ail 
others,  has  no  proper  name  in  our  langu^  *,  wfcs  froiif 

*  The  term,  pride,  is  commonly  takon  in  a  bad  feofe  $  but  fliis  IfBtimfny 
fans  huSStit^y  and  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  acoording  at  it  is  well  or 
Ul  ibiiAdedy  and  accerding  to  the  qther  cxrcumftancet  which  accompany  itf 
-The  FiKMCM  ezprefs  this  featiment  by  the  term,  ^mmr  fnfrt^  hat  as  they 
l|Ub  o^reTs  felf-love  as  well  as  Tanity,  by  the  fame  term,  there  arifes  thence 
i(  great  cooMon  jo  I(.oc)ixfofr€4|riT|    fj^  many  of  their  amnl 
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the  endowments  of  courage  and  capacity,  induftry  ani 

ingenuity,  as  well  as  from  any  other  mental  excellencies. 

Who,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  deeply  mortified  with 

jrefle^ing  oni.hb  own  folly  and:diflblutenefs,  and  feels  not 

a  fecret  .fliAg  or  compundion,   whenever  his  ih^mory 

^refents  any  paft  occurrence,  where  be  behaved  with 

ftapidity  or  ill-manners  ?    No  time  can  efiace  the  cruel 

ideas  of  a  man's  own  fooUfli  condud^  or  of  affronts, 

which  cowardice  or  impudence  has  brought  upon  him^. 

They  ftill  haunt  his  folitary  hours,  damp  his  moft  afpirirtg 

thoughts,  and  ihow  him,  even  to  himfelf,  in  the  moft 

contemptible  and  moft  odious  colours  imaginable. 

What  is  'there  too  we  are  more  anxious  to  conceal 
from  others  than  fuch  blunders,  infirmities,  and  mean-, 
*nefles,  or  more  dread  to  have  expofed  by  raillery  and  fa- 
tyre  ?  And  is  not  the  chief  object  of  vanity,  our  bravery 
CT  learning,  our  wit  or  breeding,  our  eloquence  or  ad- 
4]ref$,  our  tafte  or  ability  ?  Thefe  we  difplay  with  care, 
if  not  with  oftentation  ;  and  commonly  fliow  more  am- 
bition of  excelling  in  them,  than  even  in  the  focial  vir<% 
Cues  themfelves,  which  are,  in  reality,  of  fuch  fuperior 
excellence.  Good-nature  and  honefty,  efpecially  die 
latter,  are  fo  indifpenfibly  required,  that,  though  the 
greateft  cenfure  attends  any  violation  of  thefe  duties,  no 
eminent  praife  follows  fuch  common  inftances  of  them, 
as  feem  eilential  to  the  fupport  of  human  foci^ty.  And 
hence  the  re^fon,  in  my  opinion,  why,  though  men  often 
extol  fo  liberally  the  qualities  of  their  heart,  they  are  fhy 
of  commending  the  endowments  of  their  head  :  Becaufe 
the  latter  virtues  being  fuppofed  more  rare  and  extraor- 
dinary, are  obferved  to  be  the  more  ufual  objefts  of  pride 
and  felf- conceit ;  and  when  boafted  of,  beg«t  ^  ftrong 
fufpicion  of  thefe  fentiments. 

*Tis  hard  to  tell,  whether  you  hurt  a  man's  chara^i; 
ioaoft  by  calling  him  a  knave  or  a  coward,  ^nd  whedier 
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ft  beafily  glutton:  x>z  drunk^d  be  not  as  odious  and  cott« 
temptible,  as  a  felfifhj  ungenerous  mifer.  Give  me  my 
choice  ;  and  I  would  rather,  for  my  own  happinefs.and 
fclf-enjoyment,  have  a  friendly,  humane  heart  than  pof- 
fefe  all  the  other  virtues,  of  Demosthenes  and  Philip 
united :  But  I  would  rather  pafs  with  the  world  for  one 
endowed  with  extenfiye  geniiis  and  intrepid  courage,  and 
*  ihould  thenjCe  expe£l  ftronger  inftances  of  general  ap*-. 
plaufe  an4  admiration.  ,  Therfigure  which  a  man  makes 
in  life,  the  reception  which  he  meets  with  in  company, 
the  efteem  paid  bini  by  his  acquaintance ;  all  thefe  ad*^ 
vantages  depend  as  much  upon  his  good  fenfe  and  judg* 
ment,  as  upon  any  other  part  of  his  charafter.  Had  a 
m^n  the  bcft  intentions  in  the  world,  and  were  the  far- 
theft  removed  from  all  injufiice  and  violence,  he  would 
never  be  able  to  make  hinifelf  be  much  regarded,  with- 
out a  moderate  ihare,  at  leaft,  of  parts  and  under- 
lianding.      v 

What  is  it  then  we  can  here  difpute  about  ?  If  fenfe 
and  courage,  temperance  and  induftry,  wifdom  and 
knowledge  confeffedly  form  a  conMerable  part  of  per* 
fonal  merit :  If  a  man  poiTelTed  of  thefe  qualities  is  both 
better  fatisfied  with  hi{pf<rlf9  ^nd  better  entitled  to  the 
good-will,  efteem,  andfervices  of  others,  than  one  entire* 
ly  devoid  of  them ;  if,  in  fliort,  the  fentiments  be  fimilar, 
which  arife  from  thefe  endowments  and  from  the  focial 
virtues  ;  is  there  any  ncafon  for  being  fo  extremely  fcru- 
pulous  about  a  word^  or  difputing  whether  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  denomination  of  virtue  ?  It  may,  indeed,  be 
pretended,  that  the  feptiment  of  approbation,  which 
thofe  accompliihments  produce,  befides  its  being  inferior^ 
i$,  alfo  fomewhat  different  from  that,  which  attends  the 
virtues  of  juftice  and  humanity.  But  this  feems  not  a 
fufficient  reafon  for  ranking  them  entirely  'filler  difFe^ 
rent  claftes  and  appellations.     The  charadler  of  Cjesabl 
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and  thM  of  Gato^  as  idodvh  bjr  Sacjmi st,  aije  bMk  of 
tbem  rktvnv&f  in  the  flriiSxft  and  inoft  JSmited  isnfe  of 
the  word.;  but  m  a  (Hfieneiat  way :  Nor  are  the  fcnct* 
meats  emifldy  the  fame,  which  aiife  from  than.  The 
ofte  -pmdulces  lo^e ;  the  oiher,  efieem :  T^he  <fat  is  &im- 
abte }  tlie  '^dier  Aiv&xl :  We  couki  kfrffli  to  fldeet  ifbe 
one  chftraAer  ki  a  friend  s  the  other  >«?e  'fliould  be  ^m« 
bttioufc  of  in  eui^Wes,  In  lite  it&dni^er  the  appi'49lia- 
tbn,  which  attends  te«ii^nufKeK)r  i«dttftry  or  fengalitf^ 
may  be  li?mevv)iAt  di^rem  from  that  4«hioh  is  ^pail  to 
the  facial  vittueiB,  ^widiout  making  tfvem  «itit«ly  lof  a 
dtffei«nt  i^eci^/  And  indeed^  *wt  wmy  «bfeiv6,  <thtt 
'theie  etidoti^ment^  no  'more  ttiah  ihe  dtlbifcr  ivirtuec^,  ep#o- 
dtioe  ndt,  ^1  (if '&e4n,  the  ftine  kM  4)f  ap^obsitien. 
Good  '{etik  and  ^nias  beget  eRtetn  and  iregarrd :  Wit 
aoA  hfimoor  «xdte  4ove  and  affe£iion  K 

Moft  people,  T  believe,  will  naturally,  without  pre- 
anedttation,  ailent  to  the  definition  of  the  elegit  aiid 
jttdidDus  poet. 

*  Love  aod  eilecxn  ace  !tiBarly,the  fame  j[»aflrwl(iy  *|^  aii^  Sfdtn  ffimUar 
caqfes.  The  qualities,  which  produce  botl^  are'fuch  as  cqmmuQicate  plea- 
.fiiVt.  iBdt  vtrhete  '(h1k  ptc^ffufe  fs  Tetefe  'ihd  iferiou's  :  or  'where  its  objea 
it=9Pfcat  «n4  MNlkeB  aUtortg  imprefTiPV %t  %b^fd 'it  ^rrodtfcH  *ai}y  ^ 
gce«  •£  humiUfiy.aAd  ravye-r^ln  iW  |he(^,'fffr^'the.p8ax>t4,  vQitoh  acUai 
from  the  pleafur«^  is  inore  properly  denviQJpatqd  eAeem  'than  love.  &• 
nivoleace  attends  both :  But  is  connc^ed  uiQi  love  in  j^  more  eminent 
degree.  ThereYifeiUl  f&-be  fHH'  iiftltoHger  mixti/fe  of  pride  in  coiireinpt  than 
of  fattflnalby  io  Jeiteem$  ttditiif  ttiiirob  tvoon  ydt^4)aS(Ult<tb  4oe,  4vlio 
iludied  accurauly^hc  paifions,  ^11  thafc'Vaji^s  mUtures  and  cpjnp^tifnt 
and.  appeacan'ces  of  fenu^ncot  forirv  a  very  curious  fubje^l  of  (pecplatiopt 
bat'ails  wide  of  duT  prefetit  purpofe.  Throughout  this  enquiry,  we' always 
cdniidtfr 'in  (jftnMffalf  Airhit 'qualities' 'aVe  te'lolijcdt  ^f  phtift  ait  ^^l?rinrtr^e» 
vk^ihottt  enteriBg into  all  ^biiaute  diiSentt^ctlaf'fea^takUt  ydoAJIkef 
^excit^.  *Tis.evidenty  thj^t  whatever  is  aonteniR^,  is  aiib  dlilike^  ^^^eil 
as  what  is  hated  j  and  we  h^re  endeavour  to  take  iStje&s^  according  to  their 
moft'fittiple  Tiev^  ahd  appearances,  Thefe  fdehces  are  1}tit'roo^pt  to  a^it%^r 
aMra£t  to  common  teadch;  evab  with  all  thepretdtitians  which! we  can  take 
to  dear  them  from  fupeifla^in.fj^tKlilatiQns,  tind  "briog  thsn^  down  to  eveiy 
•apj^city. 

Virtue 
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J$  jfepft  ftBrf.fpirit  wkh  hMm?iQitj?  K 

What  prcteAfions  Has  a. man  $o  our ^enej^otis  affiftance 
pr  good-oflicesp  who  has  /diffipated  his  wealth  in  prqfufp 
cxpences,  idle  yanitie?,  chimerical  proje6l$,  4iffolute.plea- 
fures,  .or  extravagant  gamifig  ?  Thefe  vices  (for  we 
fcr.uple  not  to.cajl  them  fuchj  bring  nnfery  un|?itied^  and 
coi\tempt  c).p  ey^ry  one  addifSted  to  them. 

AcH^ns,  a  wife  .djad  prudem  pmnct,  /<iH  idPi^to  a  &t^ 
fpare,  )vh.i-ch  .ccfi  him  bis  crown  and  life,  ^ter  having 
ufed  ev^y  ,reafoi>able  ,pj^caution  to  guard  himfelf  ag'aintt 
It.  On  that  account,  fays  the  hiftorian,  he  is  a  juft 
objefl:  of  reg3r4  and  qQcapaffipn  :  JBis  betrayers  alone  qf 
hatred  and  contempt  f- 

The  precipitate  flight  and  improvident  negligence  of 
PoMPlSY,  ^t  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  appeared 
fu.ch  notorious  blunders  ,to  Cicero,  as  quitp  palled  ^i? 
£ri^ndibip  towards  that  great  naan.  In  the  fame  nummr^ 
fays  he,  as  want  of  ckanUnefs^  decency^  or  difcretkn  in  a 
fTitfinfs  are  found  to  alienate  tmr  affe^ions.  For  fo  he  ex- 
prefTes  himfelf^  where  he  talks,  not  in  ^the  charaftcr  of  a 
philofopher,  but  in  that  .of  a  ftatisfmaii  iin4  man  of  thiC 
world,  to  his  friend  Amctis  J. 

,  But  the  fame  Cicero,  in  imijtatipn  qf  all  the  antie,nt 
moralifts,  when  he  reafons  as  a  philofopher,  enlarges 
very  much  Kh  ideas  of  virtue,  and  comprehends  every 
laudable  quality  qr  endowment  of  the  mind,  under  i^^t 
honourable  aj^llation.  This  leads  to  the  third  reflec- 
tion, which  we  propofed  to  make,  viz.  that  the  antient 
moralifts,  the  heft  mo3els,  madci  no  nwiterial  diftinSion 
among  the  ,difFerent  fpecies  of  mental  endowments  ^and 

*  The  Art  of,  preiCTving  health.    3ook4« 

f  FoL  T  B I V  8,  lib.  Jl .  cap.  » .  X  Iri^,  .9.  epi(l.  1 0« . 
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defe&St  but  treated  all  alike  under  the  appellation  of 
virtues  and  vices,  and  made  them  indifcriminately  the 
obj^£t  of  their  moral  reafonings.  The  prudence  ex- 
plained in  CiCEKo^s .Offices  *y  n  that  fagacity,  which 
leads  to  the  difcovery  of  truth,  and  prcferves  tfs  from 
error  and  miftake.  Magnanimity ^  temperance j  decency^  are 
there  alfo  at  large  difcourfed  of.  And  as  that  eloquent 
moraliil  followed  the  common  received  divifion  of  the 
four  cardinal  virtues,  our  focial  duties  form  but  one  head, 
in  the  general  diftributioh  of  his  fubje£k  f. 

We  need  only  perufe  the  titles  of  chapters  in  Ari- 
stotle's Ethics  to  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks  courage, 
temperance,  magnificence,  magnanimity,  modefty,  pru* 
dence,  and  a  manly  freedom,  among  the  virtues,  as  well 
as  juftice  and  friendfhip. 

*  Lib.  I.  cap.  6. 
*}•  The  following  paffage  of  Cicero  is  worth  quoting,  as  bdog  the  moft 
clear  and  exprefs  to  our  purpofe,  that  any  thing  can  be  imagined,  antl,  in  a 
jifpute,  which  is  chiefly  verbal,  muft^  on  account  of  the  author,  carry  an 
authority,  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal, 

**  Virtus  autem,  quae  eft  per  fe  ipfa  laudabilis,  et  fine  qua  nihil  laodarl 
<  '<  potefty  tamen  habet  plures  partes,  quarum  alia  eft  alia  ad  laudatiooem 
*'  aptior.  Sunt  enim  alise  virtutes,  quae  videntur  in  moribus  homioum,  et 
«  quadam  comitate  ac  beneflcentia  pofitae  :  ftliae  que  in  ingeaii  aliqoa  facul. 
<<  tate,  aut  animi  magnitudine.ac  robore.  Nam  dementia,  jufFitia,  beoigpi- 
**  tas,  fides,  fortitude  in  pericults  communibus,  jucunda  eft  audita  in  lauda* 
'<  tionlbus*  Omnes  enim  hae  virtutes  uon  tam  ipfis,  qui  eas  in  fe  habent, 
**  quam  generi  hominum  fru^luofae  putantur*  Sapientia  et  magnitude  ann 
'<  mi,  qua  omnes  res  humanx,  tenues  et  pro  nihiJo  putantur  \  et  in  cogi- 
'<  tando  vis  quaedam  ingenii,  et  ipfa  eloquentia  admirat^oois  habet  non  mi-* 
**  nus,  jucunditatis  minus*  Ipfos  enim  magis  videtar,  quos  laudamus,  quaa 
*'  Ulos,  apud  quos  laudamus,  ornare  ac  tueri  i  fed  tamen  in  iaudenda  jon* 
"  genda  funt  etiam  hzc  genera  virtutum.  Ferunt  enim  aures  hominum^ 
''  cum  ilia  quae  jucunda  et  grata,  tum  etiam  ilia,  qux  mirabilia  funt  in 
^*  vlrtute,  laudari.*'     De  Orat*  lib,  2.  cap,  S9. 

I  fuppofe^  if  Ciciso  wer^  now  alive,  it  would  be  found  difficult  to  fetter 
'    his  moral  fentiments  by  narrow  fyftems  ;  or  perfuade  him,  that  no  qualities 
were  to  be  admitted  as  virtuts,  or  acknowledged  to  be  a  part  of  f<rfonaf  merit, 
but  what  were  recommendjed  by  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 

To 
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To  fuflain  and  to  ahjiain^  that  is,  to  be  patient  and. 
continent,  appeared  to  fome  of  the  antients,  a  fummary 
compreheniion  of  all  morals. 

Epictetus  has  fcarcc  ever  mentioned  the  fentiment 
of  humanity  and  compaffion,  but  in  order  to  put  his 
difciples  on  their  guard  againft  it.  The  virtue  of  the 
Suics  feems  to  confift  chiefly  in  a  firm  temper  and  a  found 
underftanding.  With  them,  as  with  Solomon  and  the 
eaftern  moralifts,  folly  and  wifdom  are  equivalent  to  vice 
and  virtue. 

Men  will  praife  thee,  fays  David  *,  when  thou  doft 
well  unto  thyfelt  I  hate  a  wife  man,  fays  the  Greek 
poet,  who  is  not  wife  to  himfelf  f. 

Plutarch  is  more  cramped  by  fyftems  in  his  philo- 
fophy  than  in  his  hiftory.  Where  he  compares  the  great 
men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  fairly  fets  in  oppofition 
dl  their  blemifhes  and  accompliihments  of  whatever 
kind^  and  omits  nothing  confiderable,  which  can  either 
deprefs  or  exalt  their  charaAers.  His  moral  difcourfes 
contain  the  fame  free  and  natural  cenfure  of  men  and 
manners. 

The  charaSer  of  Hannibal,  as  drawn  by  Livv  \^ 
is  efteemed  partial,  but  allows  him  many  eminent  vir- 
tues. Never  was  there  a  genius,  fays  the  hiftorian,  more 
equally  fitted  for  thofe  oppofite  offices  of  command  and 
obedience  ^  and  it  were,  therefore,  difficult  to  determine 
whether  he  rendered  \i\TsAAi  dearer  to  the  general  or  to  the 
army.  To  none  would  Hasdrubal  entrufl  more  wil- 
lingly the  copduffc  of  any  dangerous  enterprise ;  under 
none,  did  the  foldiers  difcover  more  courage  and  confi- 
dence.    Great  boldnefs  in  facing  danger  ;  great  prudence 

•  Pfalm  49th. 
;(  Lib.  21.  cap.  4. 

I  C  c  3  *      in 


^       •  A  ?  ?  £  *T'  6-  f  X       m. 

in  the  Irtidft  of  It,  Kd  labdtit  c&(Ai  fatigue  hi*  body  or 
Abdud  his  toirid.  Cbld  artcf  he^f  tirfefe  ffldifferent  tier 
him  :  Meat  and  drink  he  fought  ^$  fCippfie*  td  Ae  mcef* 
ilffetf  of  liafiste,-  Mof  ^  grlfttifie^t^fe  «<f  If^  vcrhipsu^us 
^eStds  f   Wafchig  or  I'eft  iM  liftfd  ki<}ifcriniitnitely,  % 

llighe  of  ly  diy rTJttft  pm  VIRTUES  yfr&t 

ttall^dfe*  by  gttAt  V I C  E  U :  Irihudwil  craelty  ;  perUf 
Afore  £hait  ^^r^  n6  tratlr,  nfd*  filkkf^  no  regard  to  oadbs^ 

The  character  of  Alexander  the  fixth,  to  ht  fbiifiif 
itiGuitciAtityii^^j  i$  ptetty.^wXiiLti  ihXt'piRcr;  alk[  is 
sr  |^6df,  that  eveq  th^  tiio^etjfe,-  wh4re  tftcy  fpcsdc  niax^ 
rally,  hold  the  fame  language  iilrith  tht  antieiitd^  In  tbiv 
p0{«y  fajr^  tey  di€t€  wis  a  fingular  capacity  and  judg- 
ment :  Admirable  pf  ddende  >  a  wonderful  taknt  of  per« 
fuaftdn  I  an4  »n  all  MDiiicftitous  enterprises,  a  diligence 
and  deXterhy  iacrcdtble<  But  tWe  virUus  were  in6- 
nkdy  orerbidlaiiced  hy  fai$  t/iV^i  },  n^  faith)  no  religion^ 
kiSttiable  avzrke,  exorbitatit  ambition^  add  a  more  thaa 
ftarbaro«5  ci\sAtf* 

PoLYBius  t>  reprehending  Tjm-KUS  for  his  plrtialitf' 
agahift  AoaTHOsC:lKS,  Vrbom  he  UmMf  allows  to  be 
tbt  A^  ct\kt\  Arid  impioua  oif  all  fyrtots^  fays  :  If  he 
toi0fe  relage  in  SyAacusb,  as  afierted  by  that  hiftorian^ 
ikying  tll^  dirt  and  foooke  and  toil  of  his  forrher  pro- 
feiSon  ^f  a  potter  y  and  if  proceeding  frdm  fueh  (lender 
teginfiing^>  he  be^aoie  mafter,  in  a  little  time,  of  all 
Sicily  j  brought  the  CARTHAcmiAw  Hate  into  the  «t- 
ftloil  dangcir  ;  and  at  laft  died  in  old  age,  and  in  poiTcffiod 
of  kingly  dignky :  Muil  he  not  be  allowed  fotiaetbing 
prodigious  and  extraordinary^  9nd  to  have  poiTefied  great 
talents  and  capacity  for  bufmefs  and  adlion  ?  His  hifto- 
rian,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  alone  related  what 

*  Lib.  u  "t*  Lib.  I  a. 

tended 
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r  tended  to  his  reproacfa  dnct  infamy ;  but  a^  wkttt  might 

f edound  ta  his  PJtAIS£  auid  HONOUR. 

•  In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  dMKftftion  of 

»         voluntary  or  involuntary  was  Kttlc  regarded  by  the  an- 
cient? in  their  moral  reafonings  j   where  they  frequentfy 
'  treated  the  queffion  ^s  very  doubtful^  whether  virtue  could 

be  taught  or  not  *  ?  TTiey  juftly  confidered,  that  cowar- 
dice, meannefe,  levity,  aftxitty,  ii9p«tie«c^>  ioUy»  &nd 
many  other  qvaliiies  of  the  mind,  might  afipear  ridica* 
}cus  and  deforiMd,  coiiletBpfible  and  odious,  tlMu^  in* 
dependent  of  the  will.  Nor  could  it  be  fuppo^dy  at  all 
tim^s,  !n  every  mail's  powep  10  attain  every  kind  of  m^it* 
tsly  more  than  of  extferior  beauty. 

And  here  there  recurs  the  fourth  refledion  which  I 
propofed  tp  make,  in  fuggefting  the  reafon,  why  modern 
phrtofbphera  have  often  followed  a  courfe,  in  tbeir  moral 
enquiries,  fo  dilFerent  from  that  of  the  antient.  In  latter 
tknes,  philofophy  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  ethics,  have 
been  more  clofely  united  yi^ith  theology  than  ever  they 
were  obferved  among  the  Heathens  ;  and  as  this  latter 
fcience  admits  of  no  terms  of  compofition,  but  bends 
every  branch  of  knowledge  to  its  own  purpofe,  without 
much  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  to  the  un* 
biaiTed  fentiments  of  the  mind,  hence  reafoning,  and 
even  language,  have  been  warped  from  their  natural 
courfe,  and  diftindions  have  been  endeavoured  to  beefta* 
blifhed,  where  the  diiFerence  of  the  objedb  was,  in  a 
manner,  imperceptible.  Philofophers,  or  rather  divines 
under  that  difguife,  treating  all  morals,  as  on  a  like  foot- 
ing with  civil  laws,  guarded  by  the  fan^ions  of  re- 
ward and  punifhment,  were  neceiTarily  led  to  render  this 
circumftance,  of  voluntary  or  involuntary^  the  foundation 

*  Vid.  Plato  m  Mznonz,  Sfneca  de  oth  Jap.  cap.  31,  So  alfo 
HoB^ACt,  Vtrtutem  doShina  faret,  naturan*  donet,  £pift.  lib.  T.  ep.  iS* 
^ICHINIt  SocRATicus.     Dial.  I. 
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of  their  whole  theory.  Every  one  may  employ  Uma  ^ 
in  what  fenfe  he  pleafes :  But  this,  in  the  mean  time, 
muft  be  allowed,  xhzt  fentimenis  are  every  day  experienced 
of  blame  and  praife,  which  have  obje£b  beyond  the  do- 
minion of  the  will  or  choice,  and  of  which  it  behoves 
us,  if  not  as  moralifts,  as  fpcculatlve  philofophers  at  leaft, 
to  give  fome  fatisfa£lory  theory  and  explication. 

A  blemifl],  a  fault,  a  vice,  a  crime;  thefe  ezpreffions 
feem  to  denote  different  degrees  of  cenfure  and  difap- 
probation ;  which  are,  however,  all  of  them,  at  the 
bottom,  pretty  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  or  fpecies.  The 
explication  of  one  will  lead  us  eafily  into  a  juft  con- 
ception of  the  others  ;  and  it  is  of  greater  confequence 
to. attend  to  things  than  to  verbal  denominations.  That 
we  owe  a  duty  to  ourfelves'is  confeiTed  even  in  the 
moft  vulgar  fyftem  of  n^orals ;  and  it  muft  be  of  con- 
fequence to  examine  thelt  duty,  in  order  to  fee,  whether 
it  bears  any  analogy  to  that  which  we  owe  to  fodety. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  approbation,  attending  the  obfer* 
vance  of  both,  is  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and  arifes  from 

« 

iimilar  principles ;  whatever  appellation  we  may  give  to 
either  of  thefe  excellencies. 
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MY  friend,  Palamedes,  who  is  as  great  a  rambler 
in  his  principles  as  in  his  perfon,  and  who  has 
run  over,  by  ftudy  and  travel,  almoft  every  region  of 
the  intelle£lual  and  material  worJd,,furprized  mc  lately 
with  an  account  of  a  nation,  with  whom,  he  told  me, 
he  had  pafled  a  confiderable  part  of  his  life,  and  whom 
he  found,  in  the  main,  a  people  extremely  civilized  and 
intelligent., 

There  is  a  ftatc,  faid  he,  in  the  world,  called  Fourli, 
no  matter  for  its  longitude  or  latitude,  whofe  ways  of 
thinking,  in  many  things,  particularly  in  morals,  are 
diametrically  oppofite  to  ours*  When  I  came  among 
them,  I  found  that  I  muft  fubmit  to  double  pains ;  firft 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  their  language,  and 
then  to  know  the  import  of  thofe  terms,  and  the  praife 
or  blame  attached  to  them.  After  a  word  had  been  ex- 
plained to  me,  and  the  character,  which  it  expreiled, 
had  been  defcribed,  I  concluded,  that  fuel)  an  epithet 
muft  neceffarily  be  the  greateft  reproach  in  the  world  j 
and  was  extremely  furprized  to  find  one  in  a  public  com- 
pany, apply  it  to  a  perfon,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the 
ftri(fJeft  intimacy  arid  fricndfliip.  You  fancy ^  faid  I,  one 
day,  to  an  acquaintance,  that  Changuis  is  your  mortal 
enemy  :  I  love  to  extinguijh  quart  eh  \  and  Imujt,  therefore^ 
yellyoUf  that  J  heard  him  talk  of  you  in  themojl  advantagi^  ^ 
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§us  manner.  But  to  my  great  aftoniihment,  when  I  re- 
peated Chai^uis'j  words,  though  I  had  both  rcraeiR- 
bered  and  underftood  them  perfeSly,  I  found,  that  they 
were  taken  for  the  moft  mortal  affront,  and  that  I  had 
very  innocently  rendered  the  breach  between  thefe  pcr- 
fons  altogether  irreparable. 

As  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  among  this  people  qn 
a -very  advantageous  footing,  I  vras  immediately  intro- 
duced to  the  beft  company;  and  being  deiired  to  live 
with  ALCJiEic,  I  readily  accepted  his  invitation;  as 
1  found  fiim  univerfaHy  eftccmed  for  his  perfonal  merit, 
and  indeed  regarded  by  every  one  in  Fourlj,  as  a  per- 
fe£k  charadler. 

One  evening  he  invited  me,  as  an  amufement,  to  bear 
tiim'  company  in  a  ferenade,  which  he  intended  to  give 
GuLKi,  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  was  extremely 
enamoured  ;  and  I  foon  found  his  tafle  was  not  lingular : 
For  we  met  many  of  his  rivals,  who  had  come  on  the 
fk^  efr^tiA.  I  very  naturally  concluded^  that  this  snif- 
tyefe  of  bis  muft  be  one  of  the  fincft  wiomen  in  town; 
and  I  already  fek  a  fecrec  inclination  to  fee  her,  and  be 
acquunted  with  her.  But  a»  the:  moon  began  to  rife,  I 
wa6  much  furprtsed  to  find,  that  we  were  in  the  miitt 
«f  the  vniverflty,  where  GuiKi  ftudied :  And  I  was 
fomowhat  aAiamed  for  having  i^e^iti  mf  friend^  on 
Ibcb  an  errand. 

I  was  told  afterwards,  that  Alcheic*s  choice  of 
GuLKi  was  very  much  approved  of  by  all  the  good  com- 
pany in  town ;  and  that  it  was  expe£led,  while  he  gra- 
tilled  his  own  paffion,  he  would  perform  to  that  young 
ipan  the  fame  good  office,  which  be  had  him&lf  owed  to 
Elcouf.  It  feems  Alchbic  had  been  very  handfome 
in  his  youth,  had  been  courted  by  many  lovers ;  but  had 
1>e(low6d  his  favoufs  chiefly  on  the  fage  Elcouf;  to 

whom 


whom  he  wd^  6i^rdl  t6  exft^  in  a  great  tMa(U^  thtf 
aftotiiflhingf  ffogtafo  wbicb  ho  had  made  in  ph^DfopUy 
jmd  vivttie^ 

Itgave  mfc  fofne  farprize,  fhat'AtCHErc's  wife  (whd 
by- the- bye  happened  alfo  to  be  his^  fiflifer)*  was  noj  wife 
(candalized  at  this  fpecics  of  infidelity. 

Much  about  the  fame  time  I  d^orercd  (for  it  was  not 
attempted  to  be  kept  ai  fecret  from  me  or  any  body)  that 
Ai.ch£ic  was:  a  morderer  and  a  parrieide,  and  had  put 
ta  death  an  inndcerft  perform,  the  moft  nearly  connected 
with  him,  and  i»h(Stn  he  was  obliged  to  proted  and  de- 
fend by  dl  the  ti^s  of  nature  and  humanity.  When 
I  aikedy  with  all  the  caution  and  deference  imaginable, 
what  was  his  motive  for  this  a£tion;  he  replied  cooUy, 
that  be  was  not  then  fo  much  at  his  eafe  in  his  circum- 
ftances  as  he  is  at  prefent,  and  that  he  had  a£^ed,  in  that 
particular,  by  the  advice  of  all  his  friends. 

Having  heard  AtCHEic's  virtue  fo  extremely  cele- 
bratied,  I  pretended  to  join  in  the  general  voice  of  accla- 
mation, and  only  aiked,  by  way  of  curiofity,  as  a 
firanger,  which  qf  all  his  noble  aSrons  was  moft  highly 
applauded ;  and  I  foon  found,  that  all  fentiments  were 
united  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  aiTaffination  of 
UsBEK.  This  Usbek:  had  been  to  the  laft  monrent 
AlCheic's  intimate  friend,  had  laid  many  high  obliga- 
tions upon  him,  had  even  faved  his  life  on  a  certain  oc- 
ea£on,  and  had,  by  his  will,  which  was  found  after  the 
murder,  made  him  heir  to  a  confiderable  part  of  his  for- 
tune. Alcheic,  it  feems,  confpired  with  about  twenty  ' 
or  thirty  more,  moft  of  them  alfo  Usbek's  friends  ;  and 
falling  all  together,  on  that  unhappy  man,  when  he  was 
not  aware,  they  had  torne  him  with  a  hundred  wounds ; 
and  given  him  that  reward  for  all  his  paft  favours  and  ob- 
ligations.   UsBEK^  /aid  the  general  voice  of  the  peo* 

pic, 
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p]e,  bad  many  great  and  good  qualities :  His  very  vices 
were  (hining,  magnificent,  and  generous :  *  But  this  ac- 
tion of  Alcheic  fets  him  far  above  Usbek  ia  the  eye» 
of  all  judges  of  merit ;  and  is  one  of  the  nobleft  that 
ever  perhaps  the  fun  (hone  upon. 

Another  part  of  Alcheic*s  conduft,  vrhich  I  alfo 
found  highly  appljiuded,  was  his  behaviour  towards  Ca- 
LiSH,  with  whom  he  was  joined  in  a  projcft  or  under- 
taking of  fome  importance.  Calish,  being  a  paiBonate 
man,  gave  Alcheic,  one  day,  a  found  drubbing; 
which  he  took  very  patiently,  waited  jthe  return  of  Ca- 
iish's  good  humour,  kept  ftill  a  fair  correfpondencc 
with  him;  and  by  that  means  brought  the  affair,  in 
which  they  were  joined,  to  a  happy  iffue,  and  gained 
himfelf  immortal  honour  by  his  remarkable  temper  and 
moderation* 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  correfpondent  in 
FoURLi,  by  which  I  learn,  that  fmce  my  departure, 
Alcheic,  falling  into  a  bad  ftate  of  health,  has  fairly 
banged  himfelf ;  and  has  died  univ'erfally  regretted  and 
applauded  in  that  country.  Sa  virtuous  and  noble  a  life 
fays  each  Fourlian,  could  not  be  better  crowned  than 
by  fo  noble  an  end  ;  and  Alcheic  has  proved  by  this, 
as  well  as  by  all  his  other  aflions,  what  was  his  con- 
ftant  principle  during  his  life,  and  what  he  boafted  of 
near  his  laft  moments,  that  a  wife  man  is  fcarce  inferior 
to  the  great  god,  Vitzli.  This  is  the  name  of  the 
fupreme  deity  among  the  FouRLiANs. 

The  notions  of  this  people,  continued  Palamedes, 
are  as  extraordinary  with  regard  to  good-manners  and 
fociablenefs,  as  with  regard  to  morals.  My  friend  Al- 
cheic formed  once  a  party  for  my  entertainment,  com- 
pofed  of  all  the  prime  wits  and  philofophers  of  Fourli  ; 
mid  each  of  us  brought  hij  mefs  along  with  him  to  the 

place 
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place  where  we  afTembled.  I  obferved  one  of  them  to 
be  worfe  provided  than  the  reft,  and  offered  him  a  fhare 
of  my  mefs,  which  happened  to  be  a  roafted  pullet :  And 
I  could  not  but  remark,  that  he  and  all  the  reft  of  the 
company  frailed  at  my  fimplicity.  I  was  told,  that  Al- 
CHEic  had  cnce  fo  much  intereft  with  his*  club  as  to 
prevail  with  them  to  eat  in  common,  and  that  be  had 
made  ufe  of  an  artifice  to  that  purpofe.  He  perfuaded 
thofe,  whom  he  obferved  to  be  w^  provided,  to -offer 
their  mefs  to  the  company ;  after  which,  the  others,  who 
had  brought  more  delicate  fare,  were  aihamed  not  to 
make  the  fame,  offer.  This  is  regarded,  as  fo  extraordi- 
nary an  evebt,  that  it  has  fince,  as  I  learn,  bech  record- 
ed in  the  hiftory  of  Alcheic's  fife,  compofed.by  one  of 
the  greateft  geniufes  of  Fourli. 

Pray,  fays  I,  Palamedes,  when  you  was  at  Four- 
LI9  did  you  alfo  learn  the  art  of  turning  your  friends  into 
ridicule,  by  telling  them  ftrange  ftories,  and  then  laugh- 
ing dt  them,  if  they  believed  you.  I  affure  you,  replied 
he,  had  I  been  difpofed  to  learn  fiich  a  leflbn,  there  was 
no  place  in  the  world  more  proper.  My  friend,  fo  often, 
mentioned,  did  nothing,  from  morning  to  night,  but 
fneer,  and  banter,  and  rally  ;  and  you  could  (carce  ever 
diftinguifh,  whether  he  was  in  jeft  or  earneft.  But  you 
think  then,  that  my  ftory  is  improbable ;  and  that  I . 
have  ufed,  or  rather  abufed  the  privilege  of  a  traveller. 
To  be  fure,  fays  I,  you  was  but  in  jeft.  Such  barba- 
rous and  favage  manners  are  not  only  incompatible  with 
a  civilized,  intelligent  people,  fuch  as  you  faid  thefe 
wiere;  but  are  fcarce  compatible  with  human  nature. 
They  exceed  all  we  ever  read  of,  among  the  Mingre- 

LIANS,   and  TOPINAMBOUES. 

Have  a  care,  cried  he,  have  a  care !  You  are  not  a- 
ware  that  you  are  fpeaking  blafphemy,  and  are  abufing 
your  favourites,   the  Greeks,  efpecially   the  ArifE- 

NIANSy 
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•riAtvs,  whom  I  have  couched,  all  along,  under  fhcfe 
Uzarrc  names  I  aofiioyei.  If  you  confueter  ^arjgbt, 
fliers  is  not  one  jftroke  cf  the  foregoing  charafixx,  .which 
might  not  be  found  in  thie  man  of  hi^eft  merit  at  A^ 
THENiS,  without  dirninifliixig  in  the  lea^ft,  from  thf 
brigbtne6  of  his  character.  The  Gre^k  iove^  their 
marriages  *$  and  the  e^poiii^g  pf  their  children  caao^r 
but  ftrike  y09  iix^ediatiely.  The  death  of  U3BEk  is  a«r 
^XASi <cpumer-p%rt tothat ^^f  C^sar. . 

All  to  a  trifle,  feid  I,  interruptiog  him  :  You  did  not 
mention  that  Usbek  was  an  ufurper. 

I  did  not,  replied  be  j  left  you  0iould  difcover  the  pa- 
xallel  I  ajmed  at.     But  even  adding  this  circumftance, 
we  (hbuld  make  no  fcruple,  according  to  our  fentiments 
of  morals,  to  denominate  Brutus,  and  Cass i us,  un- 
grateful traitors  ajcid  af&flins :  Tiiough  you  .knaw,  that 
they  are,  perhaps,  the  iiig^ft  tiars^ts  x>f   all  anti^ 
^ity  'y  and  ihe  Athjukj^ns  oceiSked  ilatues  to  tJiem ; 
which* they  placed iiear.thofe. of  Harm.odi.us  and  Arjs« 
roGiTOtf,  their  owniUlkrerers*    And  if  you  think  this 
drciMiifiaiice,  which  you  iiuention,  b  -materiaf  to  ab« 
icdve  the£e  patriots,  I  fliaii  compeniate  it  hy  another, 
mot  mentioned,    wfaidh-wiU  .oqually    aggcavate    their 
crii^e.     A  few  days  tbftfore  die  oxiecvition  of  rtheir  fatal 
purpofe,  they  all  ftv^ore  fealty  to  CjcsAR ;  and  protcft* 
ing  to  hold  hts  perfon.ever  facned,,  they  loudied  the  altar 
with  thofe  bands,  which  jtbey  had  already  armod  for  his 
deftniflion  *. 

I  need  not  put  you  in  mind  of  the  famous  and  ap- 
plauded "ftory  of  ThemisTocles,  and  of  his  patience 

•  The  laws  of  Athihs  sdloved  t  man  to  marrj  hhii&evhy  tke^ker^ 
$OLON*s  Uw  forbid  paBd«ra%  to  fUvet,  as  )>eing  an  a^  of  too  .great  dig^ 
BJty  for  fuch  mean  perfons. 

f  Ar?iAN.  Bell.  Civ.  lib,  }.  Svctdnivi  In  vitaCASA^is. 
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towards  Sun ybiaixes,  the  Spartji^9  Us  comv^tKiing; 
officer,  who,  ii€ated  hy  a  debate)  ii&ed  his  .cime  to  -hioii 
in  a  oooncil  xif  war^  (ithe  £une  thing  as  if  he  ha^  jiai4^ 
geUed  him)  ^trih!  ^Qfm  tfce  Athe^nian^  Jirihei  tf^. 
hear  me'.- 

*You  ^re  too  'g<5<rf'a  ftfhohir  not  to  ^Kfot^cir  Ae  *ifdiiio^ 
SdrCRATES  ^aitd  %is  At'HEi^an -efcb  Jn  my  SaftAoiy  j 
and  ytfu  woliia  ctttairfJy  obfcrve,  ^at  it  li  exaSly  topie^i 
from  XirrcrpHtTN,  *wrth*a  vanation  onljrof  the  jnames*. 
Arid  Idihisik  I iiav^ ^))^  made  k opp^ar^  4hat^n A^His- 
NijAiflt  maaj9f!i&€)rit.x9ight  be  fiicb  |i<hi^  as  with  us  would 
pd&  jfor  inpoftuMs^  «  pairicidfi)  an  affaflin,  ^  ungrate^ 
f^d,  'pe«}ured  trottpj?)  alid  •fonnd^hjiag  ol^e  -tpo  aboc^iii^bk 
tD4afe«ane4';  inot  coi^^ientiofi  his^uftip|t)r  and  ill-raiaja^ 
ners,  Aiid'havii^  liyed  in  this  manfter,  his  death  w\ght 
be-^atirdry  fuita{>1|b:  -He  might  c^niclvide  the  fcene  by  a 
derpecatde  «£t  of  jelf-murder,  aod  die  with  the  moft  ah* 
ford  faht^booDios  in  lis  tnoutb*  Al>d  nQtwitbftanding 
all  this,  he  &all  /have  ftati^s,  if  :noit  altars,  ene£led  t^. 
his:3nanoi!y ;  tfmvm  ^d  orations  lihall  be  compo(dd  in 
His  :praafe ;  .:gffeftt  fefts  Aall  be  ^tfmA  of  calling  fthem*- 
(cSves  t^his  name^  and  the  n»)ft^diAant  pofteiicy  Ihiill 
Uindlij  :o«jnlaanie  iheir  ^oiiration  :  Though  were  Ach  a 
qneto  arife  anmig  lihenfifelve$,  th^  WPuM  j^ftlyireg^r^l 
him  with  horrerjand  exeoration. . 

'Ivmi^ht  -have  been  aware,  TefJlied  5,  of  your  aitifiee. 
Yoti  fcem  «tb  tafk^  pleaihre  in  this  topic;  and- are  indeed 
the  only  man  I  ^ver  knew,  -^o  was  -w^Il  acquainted 
wHh  ((be  antietits,  and  did  not  iextpenady  admire  them. 
But  tnft^ad  of  ttftftoktng  theif  phifofophy,  their  sk^ 
qaence,  or  }p(totty^  4lie  ufuaIiQli9a<5b9.ef  contra vcafy^be* 
tW^bn  w,  you  libW^'  faem  to  'impeaoh  their  «iordIs,  ati4 
accufe  them  of  ign^tfance  in  a  faience,  ^hich  istheicni]^ 

,,  .•'"Mem.  So c,  lib.  3.  fub  fiae. 
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one,  in  my  opinion,  in  whicly  they  are  not  farpafied  by 
the  moderns.  Geometry,  phyfics,  aftronomy,  anatomy, 
botany,  geography,  navigation;  in  thefe  wejuftlyclaim 
die  fuperiority :  But  what  have  we  to  oppofe  to  their 
moralifts  i  x  our  reprefentation  of  things  is  fallacious* 
You  have  no  indulgence  for  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
different  ages.  Would  you  try  a  Gr£ek  or  Romak 
by  the  common-law  of  EnglaiId  ?  Hear  him  defend 
himielf  by  his  own  maxims ;  and  then  pronounce. 

There  are  no  manners  fo  innocent  or  reafbnable, 
which  may  not  be  rendered  odious  or  ridiculous,  if  mea- 
jTured  by  a  ftandard,  unknown  to  the  perfons ;  efpecial* 
ly,  if  you  employ  a  little  art  or  elckjuence,  in  aggravate 
ing  fome  circumftances,  and  extenuating  others,  as  beft 
fuits  the  purpofe  of  your  difcourfe.     All  thefe  artifices 
may  eaiily  be  retorted  on  you.    Could  I  inform  the  A- 
THENiANS,  for  inflance,    that  there  was  a  nation,  in 
which  adultery,  both  afiive  and  paffive,  fo  to  fpeak,  was 
in  the  higheft  vogue  and  efteem  :  In  which  every  man 
0f  education  chofe  for  his  miftrefs  a   miM^ried  woman, 
the  wife,  perhaps,  of  bis  friend  and  companion ;  and 
valued  himfelf  upon  th^fe  infamous  conc^uefts,.  as'much 
as  if  he  had  been  fevcral  times  a  conqueror  in  boxing  or 
wreftling  at  the  Olyrripie  games :    In  which  every  rfiao,' 
alfo,  took  a  pride  in  his  tamenefs  and  facility  with  re-^ 
gard  to  his  owft  wife,  and  was  glad^  to  make  friends  or 
gain  intereft  by  allowing  her  to  proftitute  her  charms ; 
and   even,  without  any  fuch  motive,  give  her  full  li- 
berty and  indulgence :  I  afk,  what  fentiments  the  A- 
TMEKiANs  would  entertain  of  fuch  a  people  ;  they  who 
never  mentioned  the  crime  of  adultery  but  in  conjunc- 
tion with  robbery  and  poifoning?  Which  would  they- 
admire  moft,  the  villany  or  the  meanneis  of  fuch  a 
condu6t  I 

Should 
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Should  I  add,  that  the  fame  people  were  as  proud  of 
their  (lavery  and  dependance  as  the  Athenians  of  their 
liberty;  and  though  a  man  among  them  were  oppreiTed^ 
difgraced^  impoveriflied,  infulted,  or  imprifoned  hy  the 
tyrant,  he  would  ftill  regard  it  as  the  highefl  merit  to 
love,  ferve,  and  obey  him;  and  even  to  die  for  his 
finalleft  glory  or  fatisfa£lion :  Thefe  noble  Cr£eks 
would  probably  a(k  me,  whether  I  fpoke  of  a  humaa 
fociety,  or  of  fome  inferior,  (ervile  fpedies. 

It  was  then  I  might  inform  my  Athenian  audience, 
that  thefe  people,  however,  wanted  not  fpirit  and  bra-* 
very.  If  a  man,  .fays  I,  though  their  intimate  friencf, 
ll^ould  throw  out,  in  a  private  company,  a  raillery  againft 
them,  nearly  approaching  any  of  thofe,  with  which  your 
generals  and  demagogues  every  day  regale  each  other, 
in  the  faceof  the  whole  city,  they  never  can  forgive  him  ; 
but  in  order  to  revenge  themfelves,  they  oblige  him  im-*- 
mediately  to  run  them  thro'  the  body,  or  be  himfelf 
murdered*  And  if  a  man,  who  is  an  abfolute  ftranger 
to  them,  ihpuid  deiire  them,  at  the  peril  of  their  own 
life,  tp  cut  the  throat  of  their  bofom-companion,  they 
immediately  obey,  and  think  themfelves  highly  obliged 
and  honoured  by  the  commiffion,  Thefe  are  their  max* 
|ms  of  honour :  This  is  their  favourite  morality* 

•  But  though  fo  ready  to  draw  their  fword  againft  their 
friends  and  countrymen;  no  difgrace,  no  infamy,  no 
pain,  no  poverty  will  ever  engage  thefe  people  to  turn  the 
point  of  it  againft  their  own  breaft.  A  man  of  rank 
would  row  in  the  gallies,  would  beg  his  bread,  would 
languilb  in  prifon,  would  fuffer  any  tortures;  and  fiill 
prefetve  bis  wretched  life.  Rather  than, efcape  hi?  ene-^ 
mies  by  a  generous  contempt;  of  death,  he  would  infa-^ 
moufly  receive  the  fame  death  from  bis  enemies,  aggra- 
vated by  their  triumphant  infults,  and  by  the  moft  cx^ 
qui^ite  fufferings. 

Vol.  II.  D  d  'lis 
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*Tis  very  ufual  too,  continue  T,  among  this  people  to 
ere£l  jails,  where  every  art  of  plaguing  and  tormenting 
the  unhappy  prifoners  is  carefully  ftudied  ij^d  pra£tifed.: 
And  in  thefe  jails  it  h  ufual  for  a  parent  volui^arily  to 
fliut  up  feveral  of  his  children ;  yx  order,  tha^  anodier 
child,  whom  he  owns  to  have  no  greater  or  ratb<er  lefa 
9ierit  than  the  reft,  may  enjcty  his  whole  fortun^e^  ancl 
wallow  in  every  kind  of  vx>luptuou(befs  ^nd  pleafure. 
Nothing  fo  virtuous  in  their  opinion  as  this  barbarous 
partiality. 

But  what  is  more  fingukr  in  this  whimfica!  nation,  fzy  I 
to  the  Athenians,  is,  thatafrolic  ofyour^duriilgthe  Sa- 
turnalia*, when  theflaves  arc  ferVed  by  their  mafters,  is 
ferioufly  continued  by  them  through  the  whole  year^  and 
thro*  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives  ;  accompanied  too  with 
fbme  circumftances,  which  ftill  farther  augment  the  abfur- 
dity  and  ridiciJe.     Your  (port  only  elevates  for  a  few  days 
thofe  whom  fortune  has  thrown  down,  and  whom  (he  too^ 
in  fport,  niay  really  elevate  for  ever  abpve  you  :  But  this 
nation  gravely  exalts  thofe,  whonl  nature  has  fubj^ded  to 
them,  and  whofe  inferiority  and  infirmities  iu-e  abfolutely 
'incurable.     The  women,   though  without  virtue,  are 
their  mafters   and   fovereigns:    Thefe  they  reverence, 
praife  and  magnify :  To  thefe,  they  pay  the  higheft  de- 
ference and  refpe£^ :  And  in  all  places  and  at  all  times^ 
the  fuperiority  of  the  females  is  readily  acknowledged 
and  fubmitted  to  by  every  one,  who  has  the  leaft  preten^ 
iions  to  education   and  politenefs.      Scarce  any   crime 
would  be  fo  univerfally  detefted  as  an  infradion  of  this 
rule. 

You  need  go  no  further,  replied  Palamedes  ;  I  can 
eafily  conjefture  the  peiple  whom  you  aim  at.  The 
ftrokes,  with  which  you  have  painted  them,  are  pretty 

*  The  GxxBKs  kept  thefeaftof  Saturn  oiChro^vSi  aiwcilttclir 

HoMAh't.      See  LVCXAKrEpiil.  ^ATUtN. 

.  juft ; 
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jttft;  and  yet  yp\l  muft  acknowledge,  that  fcarce  any 
people  are  to  be.  found,  either  in  antient  or  modern 
times,  whofe  n^tixmal  character  is,  upon  the  whole,  lefs 
liable  to  exception.  But, I  give  you  thanks  for  helping 
me  out  with  jny  argumenti  I  had  no  intention  of  ex- 
altiog  the  moderns  at  the  expence  of  the  antients.  t 
co^ly  meant  to  reprefent  the  uncertainty  of  all  thefe  judg- 
ments concemi0g  charatSers ;  and  to  convince  you,  that 
fafiiion^  vogiie,  buftom  and  law,  were  the  chief  foun- 
dation of  all  moral  determinations.  The  Athenians 
furely,  were  a[  civilizeid,  iptelUgcnt  people,  if  ever  there 
vps  oae;  wd  y^.ttiieir  man  of  merit  might,  in  AisagCj^ 
^.  l^ejd  19,  tqrror  and  e^^ecr^iioin.  The  Faench  are 
alC:^.  W.*ltHouj4ouht,  a  very  civilized,  intelligent  people; 
w4  yet  t^^ir  in?.aof  merit  might,  witjb  the  ATHENiANSi 
lue  an  6}^k&,  oi.  the  higheft  goipttempt  and  ridicule,  and 
even  hatred,  ,  And  v^hat  r^nderis  the  matter  mpj-e  extra- 
ordinary:  Thefe  tyro  people  are  fuppofed  to.be  the  moft 
fimilar  in  their  national  charafler  of  any  in  antient  and 
modern  times ;  and  while  the  English  flatter  them- 
felves  that  they  refemble  the  Romans,  their  neighbours 
on  the  continent  draw  the  parallel  between  themfelves 
and  thofe  polite  GtJleeks.  What  wide  difference,  there- 
fore,  in  the  fentiments  of  morals,  muft  be  found  between 
civilized  nations  and  Barbarians,  or  between  nations  whofe 
charafters  have  little  in  common  ?  How  fliall  we  pretend  ' 
to  fix  aftandard  for  judgments  of  this  nature  ? 

By  tracing  matters,  replied  I,  a  little  higher,  and 
examining  the  firft  principles,  which  each  nation  efta- 
blifhes,  of  blame  or  cenfure.  The  Rhine  flows  north, 
the  Rhone  fouth;  yet  both  fpring  from  the  fame  moun- 
tain, and  are  alfo  aftuated,  in  their  oppofite  directions, 
^  by  the  fame  principle  of  gravity.  The  different  inclina* 
tions  of  the  ground,  on  which  they  run,  caufe  all  the 
difference  of  their  courfefi.  . ; 

D  d  i  In 
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In  how  many  circumftances  would  an  Athenian  zrtA 
a  French  man  of  merit  certainly  refemble  each  other? 
Good  fenfe,  knowledge^  wit,  eloquence,  humanity,  fi- 
delity, truth,  jufttce,  courage,  temperance,  conftancy, 
dignity  of  mind.  Thefe  you  have  all  omitted;  in  order 
to  inilft  only  on  the  points,  in  which  they  may,  by  ac- 
cident, differ.  Very  well:  I  am  willing  to  comply 
with  you ;  and  (hall  endeavour  to  account  for  thefe  dif«» 
ferences  from  the  moft  univer£il,  eftabliihed  principles  of 
morals. 

The  Greek  loves,  I  care  not  to  examine  more  par<- 
ticularly.  I  (hall  only  obferve,  that,  however  blameablcy 
they  arofe  from  a  very  innocent  caufe,  the  frequency  of 
the  gymnaftic  exercifes  among  that  people ;  and  were  re- 
commended, though  abfurdly,  as  the  fource  of  fiiend- 
(hip,  fympathy,  mutual  attachment,  and  fidelity*; 
qualities  efteemed  in  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

The  marriage  of  haIf-broth«rs  and  fifters  feems  no 
great  difficulty.  Love  between  the  nearer  relations  is 
contrary  to  reafon  and  public  utility;  but,  the  precife 
point,  where  we  are  to  flop,  can  fcarcely  be  determined 
by  natural  reafon  ;  and  is  therefore  a  very  proper  fubjedl 
of  municipal  law  or  cuftom.  If  the  Athenians  went 
a  little  too  far  on  the  one  fide,  the  canon  law  has  furely 
pufhed  matters  a  great  way  into  the  other  extreme  f. 

Had  you  aflced  a  parent  at  Athens,  why  he  bereaved 
his  child  of  that  life,  which  he  had  fo  lately  given  it. 
'Tis  becaufe  I  love  it,  he  would  reply  j  and  regard  the 
poverty  which  It  muft  inherit  from  me,  as  a  greater  evil 
than  death,  which  it  is  not  capable  of  dreading,  feelinj^» 
^r  rcfenting  %• 

*  Plat,  fjrmp.  pt  iSs*    Ex  edit.  Ssis, 

^  See  Enqniry,  Seft.  IV. 

%  PLVTtde  amort  prolis^  fubfinet 
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How  is  public  liberty,  the  moft  valuable  of  all  blef- 
fings,  to  be  recovered  from  the  hands  of  an  ufurper  or 
tyrant,  if  his  power  (hields  him  from  public  rebellion, 
and  our  fcruples  from  private  vengeance  ?  That  his  crime 
is  capital  .by.  law,  you  acknowledge :  And  muft  the 
higheft  aggravation  of  his  crime,  the  putting  himfelf 
above  law,  form  his  full  fecurity  ?  You  can  reply  no- 
thing, but  by  fliowing  the  great  inconveniencies  of  af- 
faiTmation ;  which  could  any  one  have  proved  clearly  to 
the  antients,  he  .had  reformed  their  fentiments  in  this 
particular. 

Again,  to  caft  your  eye  on  the  piifture  which  I  have 
drawn  of  modern  manners;  there  is  almoft  as  great 
difficulty,  I  acknowledge,  to  juftify  French  as  Greek 
gallantry  5  except  only,  that  the  former  is  much  more 
natural  and  agreeable  than  the  latter.  But  our  neigh- 
bours, it  feems,  have  refolved  to  facrifice  fome  of  the 
domeftic  to  the  fociable  pleafures ;  and  to  prefer  cafe, 
freedom,  and  an  open  commerce  to  a  ftri£^  fidelity  and 
conftancy*  Thefe  ends  are  both  good,  and  are  fome- 
..what  difficult  to  reconcile ;  nor  need  we  be  furpris^, 
if  the  cuftoms  of  nations  incline  too  much,  fometimes 
to  the  one  fide,  fometimes  to  the  other. 
(  The  moft  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our 
country  is  every-where  acknowledged  a  capital  virtue  ; 
and  whete  the  people  are  not  fo  happy,  as  to  have  any 
other  legiflature  hut  a  fingle  perfon,  the  ftridieft  loyalty 
is,  in  that  cafe,  the  trueft  patriotifm* 

Nothing  fufely  can  be  more  abfurd  and  barbarous  than 
the  pra£lice  of  duelling ;  but  thofe,  who  juftify  it,  fay, 
that  it  begets^  civility  and  good  manners.  And  a  duelift, 
you  may  obferve,  always  values  himfelf  upon  his  cou- 
rage, his  fenfe  of  honour,  his  fidelity  and  friendihip ; 
qualities,  which  are  here  indeed  very  oddly  dire£bed,  but 
-which  have  been  efieemed  univerfally,  fince  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world, 

^  ,  D  d  3  Have 
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Have  the  gods  forbid  felf-murdcr?  An  ATHEtfiAH 
allows,  that  it  ought  to  be  forborn.  Has  the  Deitj^ 
permitted  it  ?  A  Frenchman  allows,  that  dealii  is  pre? 
^erable  to  paih  and  infamy. 

You  fee  then,  continued  T,  that  the  principles,  upon 
which  men  reafon  in  morals  are  always  tfie  fame  ^  though 
the  conclufions  which  they  draw  are  often  very  different. 
That  they  all  reafon  aright  with  regard  to  this  (ubjeQ, 
more  than  with  regard  to  any  other,  it  is  not  incumbent 
jbn  any  moralift  to  (how.  *Tis  fuiHcieht,  that  tlie  ori- 
ginal principles  of  cenfure  or  blame  are  uniform,  aha 
th^t  erroneous  conclufions  can  be  corre<Sied  tytblihderfea- 
fonihg*  and  larger  experience.  Thoiigh  m'aijy'ages  have 
fflapfed  fince  the  fall  of  Greece  and  RbiCiE;  thougli 
many  changes  have  arrived  in  religion,  langu*age,  lawjr, 
•And  cuftoms  ;  none  of  thefe  revolutions  has  ever'prd- 
'duced  ainy  confiderable  innovation  in  the  t)riinary¥ekti-r 
jnents  of  mbrals,  more  than  in  thofe  of '*me^hal  htiv^. 
Some  minute  diflferences,  perhaps,  may  be^obfenred  ih 
both.  Horace  ♦  celebrates  a  low  forehead,  'aiifi  Ana- 
iCRBON  joined  eye-brows  f*  But  the  ApciLjLb 'and  tile 
Venits  of  antiquity  are  ftill  our  modefs  for  ^ale'ah^ 
female  beauty  5  in  like  manner  as  the  cbarkfter  of  Sci- 
Fid  continues  our  ftandard  for  the  glbfy  of'herdei,  a^id 
that  of  CoRKEiiA  for  the  honour  of  maffohs, 

II  /         •     ■  . 

It  apt)ear^,  that  there  never  was  any^'guaiitv,  jeconir 
'ftiended  by  any  dne,  as  a  virtue  or  nioral  excellency, 
jbut  on  account  of  \t%'ht\ng  ufeful^  ov  aghfeaiU^  to  imaj^ 
him/dfj  or  to  oiSers.  lF*or  what  other  reafon  can  there 
jKVcr  be  alfigried  *f6r  praile  or  approl)atibn"?  Or  where 
would  be  the^  fenfe  of  extolKhg  a ViW  cHaiia&r  or  acr 
tipnj  which,  at  tjbe  fame  time,  is'allbwed  to  utgaadfir 

♦  Epift,  lib*  I.  ept^,  7.    Alfo  lik  i.  ode  3.  •'     '     / '•  . 

f  OdeaS.    P^THoNps  (cap.  86.)  joins  Both  dndb  pxoAoABaagks'H 

fceauties,  '  , 

r.    .  .  .  .     •  •  -'   ^ 
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^oihtHg  ?    Atl  flife  differences,  therefore,  in  morals  may 

be  reduced  to  this  one  general  foundation, '  and  may  be 

'.  ^iXtmmi  for  by  the  difiertnt  vitw&>  which  peO[&e  take 

-  ^Soffi^thrWs  men^dififer  in  ftfcir  judgment  about  the  iife- 
^fiilrtdsctf  any 'Whiter  a^on:  Sometimes  alfo  tJiepedCi- 
^Mr  ^cir<3llmftftnGe6  of  ^tiitng^  -render  one  ^moi^  quidiijy 

more  ufeful  than  others,  and  ^e  'it  a  peculiar  ^fer eiKe. 

^^1^  tiot  topri&ig,  that,  during  a  period' of  4viar^and 

Hdifc&tler,  Hie  military  virtues  ftould  be  mom  celebnited 

^faantthe  ^cific,  'and  ati^ad  mote  the.  admifijeiom  and 

Vatmiticin  'bf  madkind.     ^^  :How:iufualis  it,'^  fays  Tltt- 

fj^x%  ^'  to  find  OiM&BRiattfs,    CEX^isieRiANs,   artd 

^^  oih^iBtobariam,  «vhob0ar,'with')inBexiblecoiiftaticy, 

^  mil  cUe  jktigiies  and  dangeiisof  the  iield  ;  but  ar«  im- 

<<  mediately  difpfeited  under  rthe-pain  and  ^htea^  of  j^ 

><  la^guijihing'diAemper :  while,  xm  Ae  oth^  hand,  the 

<«  Greeks  jpaticntly  .endiw  ftjie  flow  approaches   of 

<^,  death,  wh^n  armejl  with  flcknefs  and  difeafe;  but  ti- 

^^  tnoroufly  fly  \his^e&nce,  when  he  attacks  them  vio- 

•*^  Jcntly  -iwith  fwQrds  ztfd  falchions  !"    So  oppofite  is 

rcy.en  tbe^fame  virtue  of  couri^ge  among  warlike  orpeace- 

ik]  xiatioA^ !  And  indeed,   we  may  obferve,.that  as  the 

difference  between  war  and  pc;ace  is  the  g|?ateft  which 

arifes   amon^  .  nations  and  .public  focieties,   it  prgdiices 

alfothe  greateSfl  variations' in  mpral  fentiraent,  and  diver- 

fifies  the  moft  our  idea  of  yi^tue  and  perfonal  merit, 

Sometjme^  too,  magnianimity,  greatnefs  of  'mind, 
-difdain  of  flavery,  inflexible  dgour  and  integrity,  may 
iuit' better  the  circifmftances  of  one  age  than  thofe  0f 
another,  and  have  a  more  kindly  influence,  both  on  pub- 
.lic  afiair^,  and  on  a  man's  ^own  fafety  and  advancement. 
.Our  idea  pf -merit,  therefore,  yrill  alfo  vary -a  little  with 
thefe  variations ;  and  Labeg,  perhaps,  be  cenfured  for 

•  Tufc.  Qujpft.  lib.  2. 

D  d  4  tbe 
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|hc  fame  Qualiti^9   which  prQCured  .Cat<)  the  higheft 
approbation. 

A  degree  pf  lipcuryinay  be  ruinaus  lu^d  t>eriiicioiis  in 
ft  native  of  Switzerlanp,  which  only  fofters  the  artf^ 
and  encourages  induftry  in  a  Frenchman  or  £ngjlxsh- 
MAN*  We  are  not»  therefore^  to  t^fc&f  either  the 
fame  fentiments,  or  the  iamelaws  in  Be&ne,  which  pr^ 
Y^  ifi  Jjomoqu  or  Paris*       ^  t 

Di&rtnt  cuftoms  have  alfo  fome  influeilce  as  Well  a^ 
dificiTent  utilities;  and  fay  giving  an  early  biais  to  the 
mind^  may  produce  a  iiiperior  propenfity,  either  to  the 
ufeful  or  the  agreeable  ^qualities ;  to  thofc  whic^h  regard 
felf,  or  thofe  which  extend  to  fociety*  Thefe  four 
fources  of  moral  fentiment  ftill  fubfift;  but  particular 
aiccidents  niay»  at  one  time,  make  any  one  of  them  flow 
with  greater  abundance  than  at  another. 

The  cuftoms  of  fonfie  nations  fhut  up  the  women  from 
all  focid  commerce  :  Thofe  of  otbers  make  them  fo  ef- 
fential  a  part  of  fotiety  and  converfatioti,*  diat,  except 
where  bufinefs  is  tranfaded,  the  rriale-ier  alone  arefup- 
^fed  almoft  wholly  incapable  of  mutual  difcourfe  and 
tntertaitlment.  As  this  difference  Is  the  moft  material 
which  c^n  happen  in  private  life,  itmuft  alfo  produce  the 
gf^ateft  variation  inour  moral  fentiments* 

Of  all  nations  in  the  world,  wh^re  ^lygamy  was  not 
allowed,  the  Greeks  feetn  to  have  been  the  moft  rp- 
ferved  in  their  commerce  with  the  fair-fex,  and  to  have 
impofed  on  them  the  ftrideft  laws  of  modefty  and  deceit 
cj»  Y^e  have  a  ftrong  inftance  of  this  in  an  oration  of 
LvslAs  f.  A  widow  injured,  ruined,  undone,  calls  a 
meeting  of  a  few  of  her  ncajreft  friends  and  relations ; 
and  though  never  before  accuftomcd,  fays  the  orator,  to 
fpeak  in  the  prefence  of  men^  the  diftrefs  of  her  drcum^ 

+  Qrat.  3|, 

•  flW^eii 
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fiances  conftrained  her  to  lay  the  cafe  before  them.  The 
very  opening  her  mouth  in.  fuch  company  required,  it 
SiBcmsy  an  apology* 

When  Pemosthenes  proiecUted  his  tutors^  to  make 
them  refund  his  patrimony,  it  became  neceiTary  for  him, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  law*fuit,  to  prove  xhat  the  marriage 
Qf  ApiiOBys's  fifter  with  Oneter  was  entirely  fraudu- 
lent, and  that,  notwithftanding  her  iham  marriage,  ihe 
had  lived  with  her  brother  at  Athens  for  two  years  laft 
paft,  ever  flnce  her  divorce  from  her  former  hulband. 
And  'tis  remarkable,  that  though  thefe  weie  people  of 
the  fijrft  fortune  and  difiin^ion  in  the  city,  the  orator 
could  prove  this  fa£k  no  way,  biit  by  calling  for  her  fe- 
male flaves  to  be  put  to  the  (jueftion,  and  by  the  evidence 
of  one  pfayflcian,  who  had  feen  her  in  her  brother's 
boufe  during  her  illnels  f.  So  referved  were  Greek 
manners. 

We  may  be  ^ured,  that  an  extreme  purity  was  the 
confequence  of  this  refervew  Accordingly  we  find,  that, 
fsxcept  the  fabulous  ilories  of  an  Helen  and  a  €ly- 
fEMKEsTRA,  there  fcar^e  is  an  inftance  of  any  eve^t 
in  the  Greek  hiftory,  which  proceeded  from  the  intri- 
gues of  women,  On  the  other  hand,  in  modern  times, 
particularly  in  a  neighbouring  nation>  the  females  enter 
into  all  tranfadiions  and  all  management  of  church  and 
ftate  t  And  no  man  can  expe£l:  fuccefs,  who  takes  not 
care  to  obtain  their  good  graces.  Harry  the  third,  by 
incurring  the  difpleafure  of  the  fair,  endangered  his  crown, 
and  loft  his  life,  as  much  as  by  his  indulgence  to  hereiy. 

*Tis  iieedlcfs  to  diffcmble ;  The  confequence  of  a  very 
free  commerce  between  the  fexes,  and  of  their  living 
much  together,  will  often  terminate  in  intrigues  and  gal<» 
Jantry.  We  muft  fecrifice  fomewhat  of  the  uji/uly  if  wc 
1)0  very  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  a^aahk  qualities ;  an4 

f  In  0|i€t^em« 

cannot 
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cannot  fjf<*«nd  ^o  rcilch  alikfe  ^cry  Itind  of  a^viaritkg^. 
2nfiance$  bf  liceiK?e,  daily  mulfipiyihg,  will  Weadc'eA  die 
fcandal  with  the  one  fcx,  and  teach  the  othier,  *y  de- 
grees, to  adopt  the  hxtkaa  Bttodm  *of  La  FiSiSTMiXE^ 
with  regard  to  femafe  ittfiflel^^  :ibat  if  ^  ifmbs  />,  it 
.  is  hut  afmall  matter  ;  if  ^t^^h^nvs  it  jfit^  it  is  noting  ♦. 

.  Some  people  are  indined  to  thirtk,  thalt  iBetieft  way 
of  adjuftJng  all  diifFerences,  iaiid  of  Icefepfng  the  proper 
medium  bet^veen  the  agreeable  znd  ihc  ii/?/a/' qualities  6f 
the  feX)  is  CO  live  w^ththem  after  the  mahner  of  ihe^o^ 
MAANs  ami  the  EnglisFH  (for  the'tiuft6tiss'df  thefe  t^^ 
;08tion3  feem  fitiular  in  this  rt^cSii)  tbiit  is,  t^hhodt 
gallantry  t  jmd  without  jealouly.  By  a  piirity*8f  Jr^afohf, 
-die  cuftoms  of  the  SbArfiARDsand  6f  flie  IrxlLikl^s^f 
m  age  ago^(for  the  preftntiare  very  diflcrettt)  ittuft  !fe 
the  Wrft  of  aiiy ;  t^eatife  -dicy  ferotir*  bo6i  ^hm^trjf 
and  jealoufy. 

Nor  \im  fllefe  different' cUftdrts  of  n^ttbhs  aficaonly 
'the'oite  'fcx*:  Their  id^a  of  p^rfbiial  merit  lh'th6  males 
^rtitiff  flfe 'Be  fctiiewhat'differerit  with  rqgar3/at  leift,  to 
'coni^eifatidh,'  aiidrefs,  and  humour.  THe  one  nation, 
•where  ^Ac'tniin  Hv^e  much  apart,  will  naturally  more  ap- 
if^tbve%^tidi4hcc;  the  bftdr,  of  gaiety,  tVjfh  tfe 
•<jne*frtTiplf«tyt)r  ihahners  Villbe  ih  th^  KigHefr  efeeemi 
^vith  A'ht  ^fttef,  politehefs^.    The  one  will .  dtffi^riguifc 

*•  ^^^ oalf  ff ait  c>ft l>eu  dfe fchdfe t  '  -  -*    - 

Quand  onneieij^k'pMy  ce*n>fti^4.    ,.  .[,... 

f  During'tha  time  of  the  empt^oftj  the'SrdiVA^s.ftifcffl  ato!llk«e  %6^ 
more 'given  to  intrigues  and  galUntry  ^han  the  £n.g&I9k  arc.at^Kient: 
''^ffd  tke  V^o^en  of'Coh^tfol^^^it^  ofder  to  retain  their  lovers^  enaesivousoi 
to  fijc  a  nwaeJofWiprbtth  oft  tfciSe  VHo  'whVe'^im&e^ia  WtticWng  aiid 
low  amours.  They  >vere  called' AKCiLLARioiSki.  '  S^ -Skirqcii  ^e  ^le- 
neficiis.    Lib.  i.  cap.  9.    See  alfo  Mahtial.  Iib«^12»eptg.'j58. 

{The  gaUantrv  here  meant  is  tharckf  amoiil  «ad»aMaeb'mefits,*itebtlMt 
'6f  (forf)plarrance, 'ivhich  M  as'much  paid  to  the  fair-fex  in  England  9s  in 
any  other, couatiy, 

them- 
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themfelves  by  good-fenfc  and  judgmenfj  the  other,  by 
tafte  and  delicacy,  The  eloquence  of  the  former  wiM 
(hine  moft  in  the  fenate  s  that  of  the  other,  on,  the 
theatre.  • 

Thefe,  I  fiy,  arc  the  ir^fun?/ effeds  bf -fach  cuftomi^ 
For  it  muftbe  confeffed,  that  chance  hais  a  great  fnftUi. 
eoce  on  national  manners ;  and  many  eveitts  l^zpp€n  ih 
^dety,  which  are  not  ib  be  accounted  for  by  generafl 
rules.  Who  could  ima^ne^  for  inftaiice,  that  the  Rod- 
mans, .^o  lived  freely  with  their  Wdlfteirtf,  ftiould  bfc 
jvery  indifferent  about  mitfic,  and  eftcefh  dancing  infa- 
4Qdus :  While  the  Gi^BKs^  who  never  \almoft  faw  k 
MTomanbut  in  th^ir  own  houfes,  were  coniinuaJfy  pip- 
jing,  firtgiftg,  and  dancing  ? 

The  differences  of  mbi-Slfentiltiertt,  wirrch tiaturalfy 
"Sirife  frttm  >  Vefyuyican  or  tfron'archiCargdvefnrherit,  'atfe 
1alf4>  very  ot>yi6us  ^  as  Hv^l  ks  ihcife,  wliieh^j[Jr(icV6d'fr6th 
'gerieAli-icties  oripo^erty,  union  bffiftroil,  i^orancb  6r 
f^if rtrt^V  I  ftafl  ^cohcJaae  ^ffiis  Ibrtg  difc^  with  ob- 
sferviiig,  thkt  diflRreiit  icUftoiiis  and  fittiifiOnis  vary  riot 
|:he  drfgf«^l  id^^  of  Writ  fhdweVe'r  flhey  may,  fome 
*c6nRqiiences")  ih  any  v^^r^  ^fleniial  point,  and  prevail 
'chiefly  With  regard  to  yotihgrden,  who  c^n  afpire  to  the 
^agf&able   tjiialitle^, .  arid  'may  akerhpt  to'pleafe.  .  The 

'manner,   the  dRKAMENTS,  ihe  GRAC*ES, 

■  ,  ,  •     ■( 

'which  fucceed  in  this  fliape,  are  more  iarbitrary  iftd  ca- 
^fual :  fiiit  the  nierit'df 'riper  years  is  almoft^every-where 

the  fame;  and  confifls  chiefly  in  iptcgrity,  humanity, 
-ability,  knowledge  ahd  the  other  htore'fblid  andHifefuF 

./qualities  of  die  human  tiiihd* 

WWit  you  infift  on,  replied  "Pal ame'des,  may  have 

^fome  foundation,  when   you   adhere  to  the  maxims  of 

comnioh  life  and  ordinary  conduft.     Experience  and  the 

*^rd(^ice  ^of  •  the  ij^orld  readily  correct  any  great  extrava- 

iWe  'on  either  ficfe."    ^But  wKat  fay  'you  to  artificial 

lives 
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liires  and -manners  i  How  do  you  reconcile  the  maxims 
<Dn  which,  in  different  ages  and  nations,  thefe  are  founded  ? 

*    What  do  yoii  underftaitd  by  artificial  lives  and  man* 
ners  ?   faid  I.    I  explain  myfelf,  replied  he.     You  know, 
jtbat  religion  had,  in  antient  times,  very  little  influence 
on  common   life,  and   that,  after   men  had  performed 
^eir  duty  in  fiicrifices  and  prayers  at  the  temple,  they 
thought,  that  the  gods  left  the  reft  of  their  condud  to 
themfelves,  and  were  little  plea&d  or  offended  with  thofe 
virtues  or  vices,  which  only  affeded  the  peace  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  human  fociety.    In  thofe  ages,  it  was  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  philofophy  alone  to  regulate  men's  ordinary  be- 
haviour and  deportment ;  and  .accordingly,  vtre  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  being  the  fole  principle,  by  which  a  man 
could  elevate  .himfelf  above  his  fellows,  it  acquired  a 
mighty  afcendant  over  many,  and  produced  great  fingu- 
larities  of  ma^ms  and  of  condufi.      At  prefent,  that 
.philofophy  has  loft  the  alluj^ement  of  novelty,  it  has  no 
fuch  extenfive  influence ;  but  feems  to  confine  itfelf  mofUy 
to  fpeculations  in  the  clofet ;  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the 
antient  religion  was  limited  to  facrifices  in  thc'  temple* 
Its  place  is  now  fupplied  by  the  modern  religion,  which 
infpe£t$  our  whole  condud,  a|id  prefcribes  an  univerfal 
rule  to  our  a^ons,  to  our  words,  to  our  very  thoughts 
and  inclinations }  a  rule  fo  much  the  more  auftere,  that 
it  is  guarded  by  infinite,   though  diftant,   rewards   and 
punifhments ;  and  no  infira^ion  of  it  can  ever  be  Con- 
cealed or  difguifed. 

Diogenes  is  the  moft  celebrated  model  of  extrava- 
gant philofophy.  Let  us  feek  a  parallel  to  him  in  mo* 
dern  times.  We  fliall  not  difgrace  any  philofophic  name 
by  a  comparifon  with  the  Dominics  or  Loyolas,  or 
any  canonized  monk  or  friar.  Let  us  compare  him  to 
Pascal,  a  man  of  parts  and  genius  as  well  as  Dio- 
0^1?^$  himfelf  i  and  perhaps  too,  a  man  of  virtue,  had 

2  be 
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be'allowed  his  virtuous  inclinations  to  have  exerted  and 
dsfplayed  themfelves.  ^ 

The  foundation  of  Diggenes's  condu£^  was  an  en-' 
deavour  to  render  himfelf  an  independent  being  as  much 
as  poflible,  and  to  confine  all  his  wants  and  defires  and 
pleafures  within  himfelf  and  his  own  mind  :  The  aim  of 
Pascal  was  to  keep  a  perpetual  fenfe  of  his  dependence 
before  his  eyes,  and  never  to  forget  his  numberlefs  wants 
and  neceffities.  -  The  antient  fupported  himfelf  by  mag-^ 
nanimity,  oftentation,  pride,|  and  the  idea  of  his  own 
fuperiority   above  his  fellow- creatures.      The  modern 
made  conftant  profeffion  of  humility  and  abafement,  of 
the^contempt  and  hatred  of  himfelf;  and  endeavoured  to 
attain  thefe  fuppofed  virtues,  as  far  as  they  are  attainable*. 
The  aufterities  of  the  Greek  were  in  order  to  inure 
himfelf  to  hardfhips,   and  prevent  his  ever  fuffering : 
Thofe  of  the  Frenchman  were  embraced  merely  for 
their  own  fake,  and  in  order  to  fuffer  as  much  as  pof^ 
fible.     The  philofopher  indulged  himfelf  in   the  moft 
beaftly    pleafures,  even  in  public :    The  faint  refiifed 
himfelf  the  moft  innocent,  even  in  private.    The  former 
thought  it  his  duty  to  love  his  friends,   and  to  rail  at 
them,  and  reprove  them,  and  fcold  them:    The  latter 
endeavoured  to  be    abfolutely  indifferent  towards    his 
neareft  relations,  and  to  love  and  fpeak  well  of  his  ene* 
mies*     The  great  obje£t  of  Diogenes's  wit  was  every 
kind  of   fuperftition,    that   is,  every    kind  of  religion 
known  in  his  time.     The  mortality  of  the  foul  was  his 
ftandard  principle  \ .  and  even  his  fentiments  of  a  divine 
providence  feem  to  have  been  very  licentious.     The  moft 
ridiculous  fuperftitions  directed  Pascal's  faith  and  prac^ 
tice  $  and  an  extreme  contempt  of  this  life,  in  compa- 
rifon  of  the  future^  was  the  chief  foundation  of   his 
conduct. 
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I9  fach  a  r$cQaj:ka}>le.can(raftdo  th»fe  two  ousa  ftand : 
Yet  both  of  them  have  met  with  geocxal  admirariog  la 
their  different  ages,  and  h?iv.e  h^Q^  proppfcd  as.  Qp^eJs  of 
imitation.  Where  then  is  the  luiiverfal  ftandaijd  of  1^ 
nils,  which  you  talk  of  J  And  whAt  ru\e  ib^Il  we  cfe- 
blifh  for  the  many  different,  nay  contrary  (tjftyxi^ts  xf^ 
mankind  ? 

Aa  eKperiment,  iaid  I,  .wJiich  fiicceeds  in  the  air^ 
will  not  alwayis  fiiQcejs^d  10  a  vacuum.  Whea  men  depart 
from  the  m^Wf^^  oC  convnpn  rea/bn,  and  ail^^  tHefe 
arttfici^lincs^  as  ypu  caH  them,  no-one  can  aafwer  fi^r 
wbat  will  please,  o^  d^pteMft  them*  Tbeg  ace  in  a  diffir. 
i;ent  elemenjt  f£0^  the  red^  qf  sp^iod  y  aad  dbe  aatucal 
principles  of  their  mi^i^  pky  W9%  with  the  fame  cegula* 
irity,  as  if  kfi  to  themielves,  ficee  fix>m  the  Ulufions  of 
religious  fupi^ftitioo  or  phikfophical  entkufiafau 
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INTRODUCTION. 

AS  every  enquiry  vrhkh  regards  religion  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance,  there  are  two  queftions  in  par- 
ticular, which  challenge  our  principal  attention,  to  wit, 
that  concerning  its  foundation  in  reafon,  and  that  con- 
cerning its  origin  in  human  nature.  Happily,  the  firft 
queftion,  which  is  the  nooft  important,  admits  of  the 
moft  obvious,  at  leaft,  the  cleaceft  folution.  The  whole 
frame  of  native  befpeaks  an  intelligent  author ;  and  no 
rational  enquirer  can,  ^fter  ferious  refledion,  fufpend  his 
bjelief  a,  moment  with  regard'  to  the  primary  principles 
of  genuine  Theifm  and  Religion.  But  the  other  quef- 
tion,  concerning  the  origin  of  religion  in  human  nature, 
h  expofed  to  fome  more  dilEculty.  The  belief  of  invifible, 
intelligent  power  has  been  very  generally  difFufed  over 
the  human  race,  iin  all  places  and  in  ^U  ages  ;  but  it  has 
neither .  perhaps  been  fo  univerfal  as  to  admit  of  no  ex- 
ceptions, 
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ceptions,  nor  has  it  been^  in  any  degree,  uniform  in  £hc 
ideas,  which  it  has  fuggefted.  Some  nations  have  beca 
difcovered,  who  entertained  no  fentiments  of  ReUgibiu 
if  travellers  and  hiftorians  may  be  credited  ^  andT  no  two 
nations^  and  fcarce  any  two  men,  have  ever  agreed  jure- 
cifely  in  the  C^me  fentiments.  It  would  appear,  .t^ifrq- 
fore,  that  this  preconception  fprings  not  &om  an  origi- 
nal inflini^  or  primary  impreffion  of  nature,  fuch  as^^ves 
life  to  felf-love,  affedion  between  the  fexes,  love  of 
progeny,  gratitude,  refentment;  fince  every  inflinA  of 
this  kind  has  been  found  abfolutdy  univ^fal  m  all  na- 
tions and  ages,  and  has  always  a  precife  determiitate  ob« 
je^  which  it  inflexibly  purfues.  The  firft  rdlgtiMis 
principles  muft  be  fecondary ;  fiich  as  may  ekfilybcf  per- 
verted by  various  accidents  and  caufbs,  and  whoie  ope- 
ration to#,  in  fome  cafes,  may,  by  an  extraordinary  con- 
currence of  circumftances,  be  altogether  prevented.  Wh\tt 
thofe  principles  are,  whidi  give  rife  to  th^  arig^md  be- 
lief, and  what  thofe  accidents  and  caufesere,  whkhidf^ 
re6t  its  operation,  is  the  fubje^i;  of  our  pr»£ent  eaqviiy; 

Sect.  I.    That  Polytheifm  was  the  primary  Rfligim   of 

MeiiK 

It  appears  to  me,  that  if  we  confider  the  improvement 
of  human  fociety,  from  rude  beginnings  to  a  fiate  of 
greater  perfedion,  polytheifm  or  idolatry  was,  isA  ne- 
cefTarily  muft  have  been,  the  firft  and  moft  antient  reli- 
gion of  mankind.'  This  opinion  I  &all  endeavour  to 
confirm  by  the  following  arguments. 

'Tis  a  matter'  of  fa£l  inconteftable,  that  about  1700 
years  ago  all  mankind  were  idolaters.  The  doubtful 
and  fceptical  principles  of  a  few  philofophers,  or  the 
tkeifm,  and  that  too  not  entirely  pure,  of  one  or  two 
nations,   form  no  objection  worth  regarding.      Behold 
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then  the  clear  tefticnony  of  hiftory.  The  farther  we 
tnbunt  up  latb  antiquity,  the  more  do  we  find  mahkinct ' 
pluHjged  into  idolatry.  No  marks,  rio  fymptoms  of  any 
niore  ^perfect  fellgioh."  The  irioft  'intient  tecofds  of 
human  race  ftill  prefent  lis  >^ith  polytheifm  as  the  pbpu- 
Idr  and  eftabliftied  fyftem.  Th6  north,  the  foUth,  the 
eaft^  (he  weft,  give  their  unanifnous  teftimony  to  the 
fame  h&.  What  fcart  btf  dppofed  to  fo  fiill  ail  evi- 
dence?   .  * 

As  far  as  writing  or  hiftory  reaches,  mankind,  in  an- 
tient  thnesi  appear  univerfally  to  have  been  polythcifts* 
Shall  we  aflert,  that,  in  more  antient  times,  before  the 
knowIe4ge  of  letters,  or  the  difcovcry  of  any  art  or 
fcience^  men  entertained  the  principles  of  pure  theifm  ? 
That  isji .while  they  were  jjrp^(;i^^;Hnt  ^nj  b^phf^«|«c,  »v^<»y . 
difcoi^^ed  truth  r~But  fell  into  error,'  as  foon  as  they, 
acquired  learning  and  pol^tenefs. 

But  in  this  aflertion  you  riot  only  eontradi<9:  all  ap- 
pearance of  probabtlity,  but  alfo  our  prefent  experience 
<:f<Hfterniiig  the  principles  and  opinions  of  barbarous  nii-^ 
tions.  The  favage  tribes  of  America^  Africa^  and 
Asia  are  all  idolaters.  Not  a  Angle  exception  to  this 
rule.  Infomuch,  that,  were  a  traveller  to  tranfport  him- 
feif  into  any  unknown  region ;  if  He  found  inhabitants 
cultivated  with  arts  and  fciences,  though  ieven  upon  that 
fuppofition  there  are  odds  againft  their  being  theifts,  yet' 
could  he  not  fafely,  till  farther  inquiry,  pronounce  any 
thing  on  that  head  :  But  if  he  found  them  ignorant  ah({ 
barbarous,  he  might  beforehand  declare  them  idolaters ; 
and  there  fcarce  i&  a  pioilibility  of  his  being  mliftakeh. 

It  feems  certain^  that,  according  to  the  natural  pro-* 
grefe  of  human  thought,  the  ignorant  multitude  muft  firft 
entertain  fome  groveling  and  familiar  notion  of  fuperiof 
powers,  before  they  flretch  their  coriceptionf  to  thatper- 
fefl:  Being,  who  beflowed  order  on  the  whole  frame  of 
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nature.    We  may  as  retfonablji  inia^^»^  i^iofe  i^  tobah 
bited  palaces  befoce  luits  and  C0j(tages9' Qrr|bii4f^g!69i9qT;k . 
tryb^ore  agncultsa;e$  as  afTert  lhl|^^e  I)j^i$yr3P9e^4f«i|^ 
to  them  a  pure  %irit,  onsDifcient^  :;Q(Qnieo(eQt,,  s^  oqii;^ 
nipreicnt,  before  be  was  apprebe»^c^.tO;^|(f]Pf]^9^f$i4i?; 
though  limkfid  beiAg»  wiUi  humail  pa^Oi)s.  sp4  5WFO:.,J 
tites,  Umbs  and  orgaifsi    The  mind  rifi^s  giM^^lg^r^apfS^i.i 
inferior  to  fuperior :   By  abftrading  ftom^vhatis  inmfr^y^ 
4i£t,  h  forms  an  idea  of  perfe£tiofi : .  Ati4  fUmly^^^f^o^^Y 
guifliing  the  noUer  pans  of  its  own  fraoi^  vfmn  thi^; 
groSet)  it  learns  to  transfer  only  the  former^  mMfk  ele- 
vated and  refined,  to  its  divinity.    Nothing  con^dif-,. 
turb  this  natural  progrefs  of  thou^t,  but  f^n^e  pbwn^» 
and  invincible  argument,  which  might  immediately  le^i  ' 
the  mind  into  the  pure  principles  of  thetfixis  and  ^edt^- 
k  overleap,  at  one  bonnet,  the  vaft  interval  which  is  iu-^, 
terpofisd  between  .the  human  and  the  divino  natore. .  Biit 
though  I  allow,  that  the  order  and  frame  of  Ibe  univ/trff, . 
when  accurately  examined,  affords  £uch  aa,^g^iffieat( 
yet  I  can  never  think  diat  this  ooofideration  cwil4  ;hai;e 
an  influence  on  mankind  when  they  formed  thek  &ft . 
f  ude  notions  of  religion. 

The  caufes  of  fuch  obje£b,  as  are  quite  familiar  to  us^ 
never  ftrike  our  attention  or  curioilty ;  and  bowevi^,^- 
traordinary  or  fiirprizing  thefe  objedis  may  be  in  tb^n^ 
ielves,  they  are  pafled  over,  by  the  raw  and  ignorant- 
multitude,  without  much  e?&amination  or  eai|uiiy». 
Adam,  rifing  at  once,  in  paradife,  and  in  the  full  per* 
fe£iion  of  his  faculties,  would  naturally,  as  reprefenfed 
by  MiiTON,  be  aftoniflied  at  th^  ^orious  appearances  of 
nature,  the  heavens,  the  air,  the  ei^th,  ^bis  Owr  organs 
and  members;  and  would  be  led  to  aikj  whence  this 
wonderful  fcene  arofe.  But  a  barbarous,  neceffitous  ani- 
mal (fuch  as  man  is  on  the  firft  origin  of  fociety)  prcfleJ. 
by  fuch  numerous  wants,  and  paffions,  has  no  Jeiforeta 
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stdoaik  SriTr^hf  h^bi  nature,  or  mskt  eaqmi^ 
cotikxatiABg  tte^^ailife:  of  olje^s^  to^  whiciH  from  his  in- 
bthefi  %i^h4$*  t>0Cfl  gr^ual}]^  acctift^nMd.    On  (He  coq^ 
tx^rfj' ^  wM^ttgifim  i^  itiMferm,  that  19,  theixiore 
perfe&^rtiifttire  t^p«irs,  tile  m0fc  is  he  famiiiftrit&ed  lo  it^ 
Uif  Ae  i^  inelined  iotismtmze  and  examine  it«    A 
miSittiovtB  biiMblcMiie^  hi$  cu^iofity,  Axtd  is  derailed  4 
peod^y:*   It  a$ir«^  himfi-o^t  ks  novekj;  and  immc* 
dit^^  iibte  hfrn  a  tremblings  and  facrificing^  and  praying.  ' 
Biif  &rt  ifeltnal  ieomijteaf  in  all  its  Uinb«  and  orgaJ)s,  i$  to 
binf  "an  otdfeaiy  l^eiftade,  aild  produces  no  religidus  opi^ 
nion^bi^  s^feftiplt.     Aik  hiin,  wheace  that^aniftia}  aWe; 
iK^'iK^ilt  tell  yoU)  £cdai  the  copi^lation  of  its  parents. 
ABd  ftieii,  whence  i   Ftom  the  coputaiion  <^  theirs.    A 
hw'reth^^^  M»fy  his  cvrkffity,  and  fet  the  ob^e&  at 
ftidlh  a  diftaHK%»  ^  that  he  entirely  lofes.  fig^t  of  Uienu 
Icmtgine  nou  that  be  will  fo  much  as  ftart  |h^  queftiont 
whence  the  firft  anhnal  $  much  lefs,  whence  the  whole 
ffitem  ^  united  fabric  of  the  tiniverfe  ar^*    Or»  if 
yoir  ftsurt  fiich  a  €(Ueftioi|  to  him,  expeA  not,  that  he 
vHl  employ  his  mind  with  any  anxiety  about  a  fubje<^, 
fo  remo^,  (b  uninterefting,  and  which  to  ^uch  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  his  capacity « 

But  ferther,  if  men  were  at  firft  led  into  the  belief  of 
tmt  faprenie  Being,  by  rcafoning  from  the  frame  of  na- 
ture^ they  could  never  poffibly  leave  that  belief,  in  or- 
der to  embrace  idolatry  5  btit  the  feme  principles  of  rea- 
foning,  which  at  firft  produced  and  diffufed  over  man- 
kind, fo  ttiagnificent  an  opinion,  muft  be  able,  with 
greater  facility,  to  preferve  it.  The  firfts  invention  and 
proof  of  any  doda-inb  rs  infinitely  nvcrte  difficult  than  the 
fupporting  and  retaining  it. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  hifl^orical  fa£ls  and 
'fpeculative  opinions  ;■  nor  is  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
propagated  in  the  fame  manner  with  that  of  the  other. 
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An  hiftorical  fa£t,  wbile  kpjtfies  by  oral  tradition  frooi 

cye-witnefies  and  contemporaries,  is  difguifed  in  every 

fscceffive  narration^  and  may  at  laft  retsiin  l>ut  very  ijnaU, 

if  any,  refemblance  of  the  original  truth,  on  ^which  it 

was  founded.     The  frail  memories  of  men,  theiir  lo^e'cf 

exaggeration,  their  fupine  carel^heis;  thefe  principle, 

if  not  correded  by  books  and  writing,  foon  perveA^  me 

account  of  hiftorical  events,  where  argument  or  rdalbn- 

ing  has  little  or  no  place;  nor  can  ever  rec^  iiMelTttlh,' 

which  has  once  efcaped  thofe  narrations.    'TieP^ffius 

the  fables  of  Hercules,  Thbseus,  Bacchtts  are  flip- 

pofed  to  have  been  originally  founded  in  ttue^'htflob^, 

corrupted  by  tradition.     But  vnA  regard  to'  f^cdlktive 

opinions,  the  cafe  is  far  otfaerwife.    If  tbde'-opledoni^be 

founded  in  arguments  fo  clear  and  obvious  'as  td^lesory' 

€onvi£iion  with  the  generality  of  mankiiid^  t\ui  iame 

argum^its,  which  at  iirft  diffufed  the  opinion^^  vt^Qt  ftill 

preferve  them  in  their  original  purity,    ff  At  a^^- 

ments'be  more  abftrufe,  and' more  remote  frdih  vU%ar 

apprehenfions,  Ae  opinions  will  alwaiys  be<^6iifiti^to  a 

few  perfons ;  and  as  foon  as  men  leave  the  coiite&j>Ia- 

tion  of  the  argume;its,  the  opinions  will  immediait^*  be 

\  loft  and  be  buried^  in  oblivi6n«    Which  evef^!fide  of  this 

j  dilem^  we  take,  it  muft  appear  impoffible,  that  theifm 

I  could,  from  reafoning,  have  been  the  prlmaty  rel'^ion 

of  human  race,  and  have  afterwards,  by  its-  cor/tiptiony 

given  birth  to  idolatry  and  to  all  the  varioua  fup^i- 

tions  of  the  heathen  wdrld.    Reafm».:wheR  y^  ^^' 

yious,   prevent  tbefe  corruptions  t    Wben.abftruib,  it 

keeps  the  principles  entirely  from  the  knowledge  of  the 

vulgar,  who  are  alone  liable  to  corrupt  any  principles 

or  opinions. 
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,;^  .^     .       ;  Sijqi-.  11,     OHgin  of  Polytheifm.       ' 

^  If  we  would,  therefore,  indulge  our  curiofity,  enquir- 
.  mg  fonceming  the'origin  of  religion,  we  itnift  t^m  bar 
thoughts  towards  idolatry  or  polytheifm,  the  priiiuttve 
K4ig>on  of  unlnftrufled  mankind.  - 

:,.uWw  men  led  into' the  apprchehfion  of  invifible,  in- 
'telligepr  power  by  ^  contemplation  of  the  works  of  na- 
;  ^re,  they  could  never  poffibly  entertain  any  conception   ^y^;,     .1^ 
.but  of  one  fingle  being,  who  bellowed  exiftence  and  or-/,  ^J^^^J  l^  l 
ijer.on  this   vaft  machine,    and   adjufted   all'S'ts  parts,     ,        H 
accordifig  to  .one  regular  plan  or  connected  lyitcm.     For  /  . 

though,  to  perfo^s  of  a  certain  turn  of  mind,  it  may  not/^'^**    ^^ 
appear  altogether  abfurd,  that  feveral  independent  beings,  A  ^'  ^* ;**     f* 
endowed  with  fuperior  wifdpm,   might  confpire  in  the  ^  ^  A/ir //'^i 
<:ontrJvance  and  execution  of  one  regular  plan ;    yet  is  '^         ^ 

this  a  mere  arbitrary  fuppofitlon,  which,  even  If  allowed 
^oflJble,'muft  be  confefied  neithef  to  be  fupportejd  b^ 
.  probability  nor  neceffity.  All  things  in  the  univerfe  ar^ 
evidently  of  ^  piece.  Every  thmg  is  adjufted  to  eveV-y 
thing.  One  defi^n  prevails  t^hrough  the  whole.  And 
this  uniformity .  leads  the 'iiiincifo  ackndw ledge  one 
author  \  becaufe  the  conception  of  different  iauthors, 
Without  any  diftinftipn  of  attributed  or  operadbns,  fef  vei 
only  to  give  perplexity  to  the  imagmation,  without  T)ei 
ftowing  any  fatisfaSion  on'the  uiiderftanding^  *.  -  *• 

On  the  other  hand,'  if,'  leaving-  the  works  6f  rfifure, 
Vi^e  trace  ^ffti5'''fo6tflep^  of  invifible  power  in  the  variotirS  ^ 
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/  ••  TKe'ftatocof*  LyiecooNiUS  wt  learn  fr&xn  Pliny/ was  tb?  wor|t 
^f.  three  aitiils :.  Qvt  *.tis  certaiD,  tbftt,  ywre  we  not  told  {o\  Wf  jhoul;^ 
never  have  conduded,  thitt.a  group  of  6^u(e$,  cut  from  one  Hone,  and 
united  in  one  plan^  was  not  the  work  aad  contrivance  of  one  ilatuary.  To 
aTcrlhc  any  /ingle  ef7e£l  to  the  combination  of  feveral  caufcs,  is  n3t  furely 
i  natural  and  obvious  fuppofitlon.  ^« 
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and  contrary  events  of  himian  life,  we  are  npceSftiif  led 
into  polytheifm.  and  to  the  atknowkdgpjteRt  of^  fei^^l 
rV/U  ^'«  -  limited  and  imperfeft  deities.  Storjps  and  tf^mpe^s  jr^o 
(  //  //  ^hat  is  nourilbed  by  tlw  fun;  The.fiAi  cteftrpys^^^.is 
""V  ' .  , ;  /Mbexti  by  the  moifture  pf  dews  ^ad  raii^..  Wiur^,jp|iy 
f\i  A  -v'.  -i*  '^^^  fftvtour^k  to  a  nation,  whona  the  inckipoiiqr  pf  ^ 
.  ^*  ^nTeafons  affifb  with  famine.  Sicknefs  2^ldpc|likpce  ipsyr 
'o^K.^"^/  d<|)opulate  a  kingdom^  amidft  the  moft.proftife^pl^MjF. 
^  '^*  / 1  ^ « -^    The  (ame  nation  is  not,  at  the  fame  tim^^  ^^^^fef^  ^r 


^ u  ;'*'<  ■* ' .  '^^^  ^^*^  ^^  ^^  ^"^  P^*"  ^^  *  particular  provideneie,  &  fo 
/ /        /'',-  full  of  variety  and  uncertainty,  that  if  we  fappofe  it  iih- 

f'^^^jj^    'i    mediately  ordered  by  any  intelligent  beings,    we  m^ 

ackn<^Icdge  a  contrariety  in  their  deCgns  and  iT^tiikfn», 
a  conftant  combat  of  oppofite  powers,  and  a  repenttoc^ 
pr  change  of  intention  in  the  fame  power,  from  impo- 
tence or  levity.  Each  nation  has  its  tutelar  deity.  Etd| 
clement  is  fubjeftcd  to  itsjnyifible  power  or  agent.  71i^ 
province  of  each  god  ia.  fcparatc  from  that  pf  another; 
Nor  are  the  operations  pf  the  fame  gofl  always  cen^m 
and  invariable:  To  day  be  proteds :  To  morrow  he 
abandons  us.  Prayers  and  facrifice^,  ritc§  and  c^remol 
pies,  well  or  ill  perfbrqiccj.,  are  the  (purees,  of  his  favour 
or  enmity,  and  produce  all  the  good  or  ill  fortune,  wfaicH 
'•  arc  to  be  found  amongfl;  mankind.         *    * 

Wf  ifjay  conclude,  thefefore,  that  j^n.  <*}!  nations^ 
urbich  bave  embraced  polytheifm  or  idplatry,  the  firi[| 
ideas  of  religion  arode  not  from  a  cpotempUtipn  of  the 
works  of  nature)  but  from  a  concerir  widi  irsgaid  tot  the 
events  pf  life,  and  from  the  inceflant  hopes  aiid  kmtu 
whidf  actuate  the  human  mind.  Accordingly,  we  find, 
that  all  idolators,  having  ieparated  the  provinces  of  their 
;i,cities,  l^ave  recourf^  to  that  invifiUe  agent,  to  whofe 


1... 


autlK>rity  ^tll^y  ire  Immediately  fabje£l;ed,'and  Whb&  pro- 
vince it  is  i6  fuperiiiterid  that  coarft  of  aftiohs,  in  whkh 
ili^'ar^i  it  iny  tfmc,  engaged.  JtJKo  k  invoked  ^ 
i^^ti^iige^ ;  lirciNA  it  births.  Neptukk-  receives  the 
fiVayet's  of  feamen ;  and  Mars  of  warriors?.  Th^  hof- 
Bandlrhan  cultivates  hjs  field  tinder  the^ptoteftiM  of  Ct- 
iBikk  ;^  and  the  merchant  acknowledges  the  authority  of 
'MiRteuRV.  Each  natural  event  is  fuppofed  to  be  go- 
verned by  ifome  intelligent  agent;  and  nothing  profpc- 
rous  or  adverfe  can  happen  in  life,  which  may  not  be  the 
lutje<9t  of  peculiar  prayers  or  thankfgivings  *• 

->i  It  in¥feaeceffiirily5  indeed,  b^  allowed,  thai:,  in  order 
fjf^  cai-jry  iw?n>  atteiition  Beyond  the  prefect,  courife  ^ 
tkii^Sror  lead  them  into  any  juuference  concei:ni6g  jj^- 
vi^ble  idtdligent  power,  they  muft  be  Adu?^t«d  by  fome 
4P<iffio%,  :whic|i.  pn^mp^ts  their  thought  and  refl^fti^on^, 
fQm^.iaotUve,  j^)mii  urges  their  ficft  enquiry.     But  wh|^t 
paffion  (h^l  we  b^re  have  recourfe  to,  for  e?cp]aining  an 
^4&  of  fuch'  m^bty  co&fequence  i  Npt  fpeculative  cut 
rio&fry  fiti^lyy  oir  the  pure  love  of  truth.    That  mptiv^  is 
toa  refinod  lor  fach  grois  apprebenfion^^  and  would  Je^ 
rniitn  iapo  enquiries  Gooceraing  the  frame  of  nature  -,  a 
^b^^-too  large  iind  copipreheniive,  for  their  narrow  c^- 
fai?itte8«  .  No  pafltons,   thereiioxe^  c^in  bie  iuppo^^d  <o 
wQijc  upon  futb  bacbariansy  Ixut  the  ordinary  Aff<:<9iops 
of  human  life ;  the  an)ciou$  concern  for  happiqefs,  the 
dread  of  future  mifery,  the  terror  of  death,  the  thirft  of 

revenge,   the   appetite  for  food  and  other  neceiTaries. 

•  '        f     ■  -  ._, 

-  *  '^Fi:agi1i04e  UbeHofa  morCaliUs  in  |>attes  Ifta  dtgeHit,  infirmitatls  fine 
*'  sntmoTi  tit  pvitipiiUiiit  fvlfqvra  toleret,  ^uo  mzidfoc  indigo-et.**  .  Pl£n« 
lib.  iik  cap.  7.  So  car|y  as  Hxsioo*8  time  there  were  30,000  deitirs. 
Ojiter,  i&  £>ier,  lib.  i.  ver.  250.  But  the  taik  to  be  perforpned  by  thefe^ 
kttai  ftHl  tpo  f  teat  for  their  number. '  The  proVincies  of  the  deities  'wei« 
<b  fubdiv&ded,  that  there  was  even  a  God  of  Snaking,  See  Akxst.  Pr^^L 
ie£^.  33.  cap.  7.  The  province  of  copulation^  fsitable  to  the  import»!Ce 
$qA  di^ni^^  4ty  waiimded  amoog  iieveral  deUies. 

E  c  4  Agitata 


.40^.     Tbs.  Na±uIia»  HisTbSiY  of  Rj^tcs^il; 

cpM^Mry  ^reiit»  of  buman  life.    Ai^d-^ift  ;thJ8  .^tiiftvfofcsi 

.fceiu^,  with  jeyea  flUl  more  jdiford^nxi  anijaftciiMfiisd^lbajr 

ijeip  the  ifftpbfeiirc  {r^^ces  pf  div9Aiey«. 


r .  •    •»  . «j, 


3£CT.  Ill,     7^^  /tfm^  fuhjcfi  continued.  "  ''~  ' 


L  :^.»:» 


We  arc  placed  in  this  world;  as  In  a  great  theatre, 
where  the  true  fprings  ana  caufes  of  *every  evfen't,  a?eca- 
firefy  unknown  to  us;  nor  have  we.eirficr  fufficiei$f  wif- 
'  dpm  to  fbrcfee,   or  power  to  preVent  thofe'  ills,   ^th 
Which  vrt  are  continuaHy  threatened.   *  We  hahg  Th  ptp- 
petual  fufpenfc  between  life  and  death,  health  and'ficls!^ 
neft,  plenty  and  want ;  which  are  dtftributed  among^tl^ 
human  fpecies  by  fecret  and  unkhorwh  caisfes,  whofe  ope- 
ration  is   oft  unexpefted,    and  iaiways  ^  iinacc(miital>it. 
'Thefe  unknown  caufes^  then,  bccditje  the'  cdftftaht  objeft 
^pf  our  hope  and  fear  3  and  Whili  the  pafltons  airci  ](ept  in 
'  perpetual  alarm  by  an  anxious  expcit^ation  of  the  eveiitt, 

*  the"  Imagination  is  equally  employed  in 'forming  ideas  if 
Ihofe  powers,  on  whicK  we  have  fo  entire  a  depeiidanar. 
Could  m£n  anatomize  nature,  according  to(  t!ke  moftjMtv- 
hable,  at  leaft  the  moft  fntelligTble  phiiofophy,  ihey  wddtd 
fiad,  that  thefe  caufes  arc  nothing- but  'th6  particolat  Ifi- 
bric   and  ftrufture  of  the  minute'  parts  6f   their"  oWn 

'^odfes  arid  of  external  obJeSs;   and  that,'  by  a  regular 

.  ai>d  conftant  machinery,   all  the  events  are  produced, 

-  about  which  they  are  fo  much  concerned.     But  this  phj- 

Iqfophy  exceeds  the  comprehenilon  of  the  ignorant  i9u|- 

*  f  itude,  who  can  only  conceive  the  unin&ztm  caufes  in  -a 
.  geperal  and  confufed  manner  j  though  their  imagination, 

perpetually  employed  on  the  fame  fubje£t,  muft  labour 
.  fo  form  fome  particular  and  diftinA  idea  of  them.  The 
'  *      •   *  •  moic 


q^re  dwy;  CDQfider  dide  caufei  tbcqifdyes,  tmd  the  tiHt- 
p5rt^irty/pf-tl|eis  operatiwi,  the  left  fati$fa&ion  do  they 
-Upeef^-ni^  tn- their  iBfearch}  ;mdj,  however  iinwillixigy 
4toe^:ariuft  «( IfUl  hav&  abandoned  fo  arduous  an  attempt, 
Vtre^DOIC  for  ft  prp{>eiifity  in  human  imture,  which 
leads  into  a  fyftcm>  that  give«  th^wn  ibme  feeming  fatis^ 

Tl»ere  U  an  mitverf^  tj^ndcnsy,.  amongft  jpankind  tt 
coocQive  all  beings  likie  ^emfd|ve8,  :(ifd  to  transfer  to 
fvcry  pbje^,  thofe  qualities,  with  which  they  are  famj'- 
'liarJy.acquaint^d,  and  of  which  they  are  jjjtipwfidy  coiw 
Tciou^,    We  find  bunugi  faces  in  the  .mgox^^afpiies.jp 
the  clouds ;  and  by  a  natural  propenfity,  .if  not  cQrreSe4 
By  experience^  fnd  rcfleftion,  afcribe  malice  and  good- 
will (o  every  thing,  tljat  hufts  or  pleafcs  us. ',  Hence  the 
frequency  apd  beauty  of  thi  prajopopapla' in  poetry/ wherp 
trees^  moui^tains  and  flreapis  are  jperfgnified^  and  the  inani- 
mate parts  of  nature  acquire .  fentiment  an(i    pa^Son. 
And  thougli  thefe  poetical  figures  and  expreffioj;is  gai|i 
not  on  the  belief,  they  may  ferve,  at  leaft^  to  prove  a 
certain  t.eJi4ency  in  the  imagination)  without  which  they 
..$:ou}d  neither  be  beaiftifnl  fioriiatural.    Nor  is  a  rivef- 
eod  o.if  hama-idry^d  alwayis  takep  for  a  mere  poetical  or 
;i|n;^gipary  perionage  ^  ^ut  may  fometimes  enter  into  the 
,re^l,cree4,of  Jlie  ignorant -vulgar;  while  .each' grove  or 
field  is.fepcefentfd  a§  pojTeiTed'of.a  particular  genius  or 
invifible  power,  which  inhabits  or  protefls  it    Nay,  phi- 
Jofophers  cannot   entirely  exempt  themfelves  from  this 
natural  frailty  5  hut  haye  oft  afcribed  to  inanimate  matter 
the  horror  of  a  vacuum^   fympathies,  antipathies,  and 
ether  afFv£tions  of  human  nature.     The  abfurdity  is  not 
lefs,    while    we    caft    our   eyes  upwards}    and   trans- 
ferring, as  is  too  ufual,  human  pailions  and  infirmities  to 
the  deity,  reprefent  him  as  jealous  and  revengeful,  capri- 
(ipus  and  partial,  and,  in  ihort,  a  wicked  and  foolifli 

man 
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man  in  every  rcfpeS,  ^ut  his  fupcrior  power  and  aii^^ 
rity.  No  wonder,  then,  that  mankin<f,  "being' pldtfeetf  lit 
Tuch  an  abfolute  ignorance  of  caufes,  and  being  it*^19fe 
fame  time  fo  anxious  concerning  tHeir  futurV^ltffiififiS; 
Ihould  immediately  acknowledge  a  ddpciidende  dh'^lfivi- 
fible  powers,  po&efled  of  fentiment 'and  int^geiS^ 
The  unknmm  caufesy  which  continually  employ  'OSiift 
Ifiought,  appearing  alwap  in  the  fame  afpeft,  are  all 
ftpprehetided  to  be  cf  the  fame  kind  or  fpecies.  l^mr'^n 
it  long  fieibre  we  afcribe  to  them  thought,  and  rea^; 
and  pa(!ioA,  and  fometunte  even  the  timbs  and  figure  of 
tnen,  in  order  to  bring  theai  nearer  td  a  reifemliAakci 
•wiA  ourMvcs.  -   "' 

In' proportion  as  any  man^s  courfe  of  life  is  governed 
by  accident,  we  always  find,  that  he  encreafes  in  %fief^ 
fiition;  as  may  particularly  be  obferved  of  g^eftei^ 
and  failors,  who,  though  .of  all  mankind,  di'e  leaR  cip 
"pable  of  fcrious  meditation,  abound  moft  in  frivolous  and 
Tuperitltious  ^pprehenfions.  The  gods,  fays  Coriol  a- 
NUS  in  DiONYSius*,  have  an  influence  in  every  affair; 
but  above,  all,  in  war  ;  where  the  event  is  10  uncertain. 
All  human  life,  efpedally  before  the  inftitution  of  dider 
and  good  government,  being  fubjeft  to  fortuitous  iccl^ 
dents  ;  it  is  natural,  that  fuperftition  fliould  prevail  eftry 
where  In  barbarous  ages,  and  put  men  on  the  moft 'ear*; 
neft  enquiry  concerning  thofe  invifible  powers,  wfep  iftt 
pofe  of  their  happiiiefs  or  mifery.  Ignorant  of  aftrono* 
my  and  the  anatomy  of  plants  and  animals,  and  too  littk; 
furious  to  obfcrve  the  admirable  adjuftment  of  final 
caufes ;  they  remain  ftill  unacquainted  with'  a  firft  and 
fupreme  creator,  and  with  that  iafinitely  peVfeS  fpirit, 
who  alone,  by  his  almighty  will,  beftowed  order  on  the 
whole  frame  of  nature.  Such  a  magnificent  idea  is  too 
big  for  their  narrow  conceptions  which  can  neither  ob» 

* 
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fi9(9e  the  ^u^-  of  the  vork^  non  conpcAmi  the  g^fsn^ 
f^i:  of  its  ^thor*  They  iuppofe  their  dtkies,  howcncp 
ppteiit  SMid  invifibk)  tp  be  nqtbiiig  hut  a  Species  of  ho*- 
mas^  creatures,  perhsips  rai&d  frooLasioiig  flxaiitd<vl»  4i>i 
pHt^^njng  all  hi^oaA  paffioas  aiid  ^petkes^  tojpther  wiik 
icorporieal  Hmbs  and  organs.  Such  limited  beings,  tbcf 
makers  oC  f^ums^  &te,  beii^,  each  of  theixi^  incapable  of 
i;j^tending  his  ii^fiuence  every  where,  b^  be  valUy  niuJr 
tiplied,  m  ^der  to  ;mfwer  that  variety  ^  events^  iivhich 
haffien  over  the  whole  £ace  of.  nature.  .  Thus  eii^iy 
place  is  ftpred  with  a  crowd  of  local  deities ;  and  th^ 
idobtry  had.  prevailed,  and  iUU  prevujs,  ansofig  tbt 
greati^  part  of  umnftro^ed  mankind  *• 

.  Any  of  the  human  'afie£tions  may  kad  us  intQ  the 
notion  of  invifible,  intelligent  power ;  hope  as  well  as 
lear,  gratitude  as  well  as  affi£tion  :  But  if  y^e  eiraminie 
our  own  hearts,  or  obftrve  what  pafles  around  us,  we 
ihall  find,  that  men  are  much  oftner  thrown  on  their 
knoes  l^y  the  melancholy  than  by  the  agreeable  paffipns, 
I'rofperaty  is  eaiUy  received  as  our  di^^  and  few  queftion^ 
aure  afked  cpncerning  it«  cauie  or  author.-  It  begets 
(fh^eerfulnefs  an5l  adivity  and  alaqrity  and  a  lively  ei^ojr>- 
fnent  of  every  focial  afid  feofual  pleafure  :  And  during  thia 
fiate  pf  m^nd»  wtn  have  little  leifure  pr  indinarion  tp 
fhi^k  of  the.  unknown  i^viiible  regions^  On  the  oth$r 
iH^d,  eyery  d|(aftropi5  accident  ajarms^  us,  and  fets  us  on 

*  The  foUoiAtog  lin^  of  Eyiiprpits  n^t  fo  much  to  the  fttdini  pur« 
|ofty  that  I  ciumo^  fythtiu:  qvotSng  tbcns  i 

€ipt  M(vr  uitv  ^iCf*f  c^<vIi>{<«'a 

2fCy^vat3tt(.  HteviA. 

V  There  is  nothing  fecurc  m  the  wortd  y  no  gfoty,  no  profperity.  Thu 
'f  fpds  to6  all  liU  into  confuiion ;  mix  evei^  thing  with  its  reverfc  ;  that 
*'  all  of  us,  from  our.  igaonAccaod  anctrf^nty,  aiay  B^  ttkl»a  the  more 
y  jg^if^apd  levcxtjic^,?' 

irf)^ujri|ps 


^aqiririda  ^omemsg  the  principles  wlii^nf;^^t,af;a(i;f^  4^ 
pKdhcnfions  i^ing  up  with^  cegard.to  futurit)^;  ,^446* 
«uiid)  fiiabJAto  diffidence^  teribr,.  and  melancholy,  has 
recourfe  to  every  method  of  appeafing  thofe  fecret  intelli^ 
^gmt  powors^  QR.  lirhpip.  out  fontiine  is  io^pofed  f  ptireji^jto 
'depend.  .    .  ^i  . 

' '  No  topic'  yrildtc  ofual  with  all  popular  divines  than 
todifplay  the  advantages  of  afli(%on^  10  bri^iifg  meri 
tO'A'due-fenle  of  t^igio'n ;  %y  fubdiiil^  ^ejir  ft^p^^^r^t 
thd  fenfuality,  -'whkb  in  times  of  profp^itity^  qiaif^ft^ai 
iftMigetful  6f  a  divine  providence.  -  Nor  is  thi^  t9fi^pppfir 
^lied  -mereljit  to  •modern  religions  The  anci^ntSol^j^ve 
aJfo  employed  it.-  Ftrfum  has  h^vef  Uberaily^  m^tlMt;fn:r 
^  fiiys  1^  .Q«£KiL  hiftorjan  ♦,  befim^d  ^as^mixid- %^ 
fimft  m  mankind \  but  with  all  her  fifts.Jjof.  ^erf^^j^4 
'fil^  jya^rfta  arcHmflancif  in  order  tq  iihajlixe  \menjitit^  a 
f^ennce  fir  tks god/i  whm^  ift i^mtiimed^ptirji  ffprj^fft^ 
titjii  ibey  ^re4ipti9  negk£i  and  forget.;.    ,,  ,:>.  :   :,..  . 

•  'What -age  or  period,  of  life  is  the  mbft^-yidtlEM'^tb 
rufjerftitioii  ? ''  Thr  wcakcft  aiW  ifi&ft  timid;  -  Wh»>r^ ? 
The  fame  anfvrel"  tnuft  be  given?/  Thrleaim  arfS'^$fimiflH 
if  fviry  find  offaper/Kiitmy  fiys  «t^#Abo+,  ^m4he^^(h 
W«;^  Thefe  excite  the  men  to  devbtie^rihd  fiippRmim$(fmi 
'ihs'hifirvanee  of' religious^  days*  *  l¥  H  f^i  untat^niAianc 
IfbaflPv^s  opdrt frm  fh'e  femtiUi<^  mA'^ipfMdUUdit»:foch 
ip^aHii^s^.-  -And  nithi^g-Unyfi^'^kis  rsiflhy-^be  mft.  Smfrtr 
bahle^  than,  the  account  ^iven  of  an  ord^r  of  men  amomgft  the 
Getes,  who  pradltfed  cejwacy^  and  were  not^wj^anding 
the  mojl  religious  fanatics*'^  A  method  of  re.afonin^  wbic^ 
would  lead  us.iaeni^^tiain  arbad  idear-of  ihQ^^devotion'  of 
monks ;  did  we  notitnowby  an^ex^^iveiiiffe ^  not  fo  comrnon, 
perhaps,  ip  STRABo's**dia}^§,  that' one  tnay  praSife  cehV 
b^cy,  and  prpfefs  chaftityj  an(l  yet  maintain  the  cjQfeft 
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^'ISi^C^^.^lV. '  IMius  fitH  cmfiiirid  as  cftdtwrt  9r  fipnan 

of 'tlu  world*        '"  .,.,'•• 


i.'.'ht 


'   •> 


"  M 


V^ 


fi.iiil^h^i^ly  t^'mt  of  theblog^,  in.  wl&ch: ireihall  fitf 

''U'Cb^m  bf  itia^k]n<{  almoft'  ufliverfal/iis,'  t&at  thcie  is 

^I'Mviffille)!  ititditgetir  cpower^  the  world :   Bi^t  mfaMier 

"^a&^'pm^  te  fuptttae^e.  fiibordmate^^mrltether  coiifiiicd 

'fb  one  being,  or  diftributed  among'  feveral,  what*  iitri'* 

"^^butidlSy^ijjaalkieS)  connodom.  or  principles  of  aiStioix.  ought 

to  be  afcribed  to  th<^fe  beiags  ;    concerning  allr  th^e 

.|>bints,  tbere  is  the  wid^ft  difference  in  the  popul^  fy- 

ftcms  of  theology.     Our  anccftors  in^  Europe,. bijfere 

the  revival  of  letters,  beUcvcd,  as  we  do  at  prefent,  that 

there  was  one  fupreoie  God,  the  author  of  nature,  whofe 

-  ppwcr^  AojHigl^,  in  itiplf  uncontroulable,   was  yet  ofteri 
*  e^certed  by  the  interpofition  of  his  angels  and  fubordinate 

mioifter^,  who  executed,  bis  iacred  purpofes.  But  they 
alfo  believed,  that  all  nature  was  full  of  other  inviilble 
pcMPeii)  Kfwies,,  gpblins,  elves,  fprights  j  beings,  ftronger 
.  and  jpniditier  th9.o  n^en,  but  muqh  inferior  to  the.celeftial 
»  4Kitures,  who  f^round  the  throne  of  God.  Now,  fup- 
{KJtTe,  that  any  onje  ia  thofe  ages,  had  denied  the  exiftence 
of  God  swl  of  his  angels  \  would  not  his  Impiety  juftly 
have  deferved  the  appellation  of  atheifm,  even  though  he 

-  jiad  ftill  allowed,  by  fome  odd  capricious  reafoning,  that 
.  the  popular  ftories  of  elves  and  fairies  were  juft  and  well<^ 

grounded  ?  The  difference,  on  the  one  hand,  between 
fnch  a  perfonand  a  genuine  theift  is  infinitely  greater  than 
Aiat,  on  the  other,  between  him  and  one  that  abfo- 
lutely  excludes  all  invifible  intelligent  power.  And  it  is 
a  fallacy,  merely  frooi  ^e  cafu^al  refemblance  of  names, 
:  I     .  without 
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WtdM^Cai^iCoaferttieyof  mMiAngf' t»mAL'<tiM!k  vpp^  > 
fite  opinions  maiei  the  fame  deaominatioii.  •  ^    .    ^    o j3j 

To  any  one,  who  confidcrs  juttly  of  the  W(tcri  it  "^ 
will  apt»ear,  that  the  gods  of  all  polythiei^  or  iiolsLtors'' 
aie  no  better  than  the  elves  or  fairies  of  our  i^td&lui ' 
and  merit  as  little  any  pieu*  ^vvbrfliip-  or  veaendoflL 
Thefe  pretended  rdigionifta  are  really  w  kind  'o6  ib^r-^ 
fikioua  atheifts^  and  acknowledge  no  being,  vtkattcairret-  r 
fpenda  ti»  our  idea  of  a  deity*    No  £fft  ]iriaic^:idf  >* 
mind  or  thought:  No  fiipieme  government  nndjadmnii^ } 
ftralion:  No  divine  con^vance  or  intention  ifttbelafarien 
of  the  world. 

The  Chinese,  when  •  their  prayers  are  not  mfwereij^ 
beat  their  idols.    The  deities  of  the  LArLAKbERri  ariT* 
any  large  flone  which  they  meet  with  of  an  extt^ortfinary  ; 
fliape  t»     The  Ecyptiak  mythologifts,    iii  Otdef  to  ' 
account  for  animal  worlhip,  faid,  that  the  gods,  poiifued ' 
by  the  violence  of  earth-bdrn  men,  who  vifere  HktSt.  i^e^ 
mies*,  had  formerly  been  obliged  to  dirgtufe  themfehr<!>^' 
under  the  fcmblance  of  beafts  J.    The  CAUwrr,  a  ia-' 
tion  in  the  LeIIer  Asia,  rcfolving  to  admit  no'ftran^ 
gods  among  them,  regularly,  at  Certain  feafons,  ^d!embfed  ' 
thcmfelves  compleatly  armed,   beat  the  air  with  tKefir 
lances;  and  proceeded  In  that  manner  to  thcirfrontien; '* 
in  order,  as  they  faid,  to  expel  the  foreign  deities  |(.'  *Jfef 
iv<n  thi  immortal  gods^  faid  feme  Geilman'  natfens^^  to 
CiESAE,  are  a  mauh  for  thi  SuEvi  §. 

Many  ilk,  iaysDiONS  in  HoMi^k  to  Venus  woitnded  ' 
i>y  DiQUEDE,  .many  ills,  my  daughter,  have  the  gpds. 
laflideB  on  men :    And  many  ills,  in  retnm,  ^ave  men 

*  Pen  le  Coa(e.  f  Regpard,  Voia^e  de  Laponie. 

\  Diod.  Sic*  lib.  i.     Lucun.  <ie  Sacriflciis.     Ovio  alludes  to  the  famf 
tfadition,  Metam.  lib,  r.  1.  321.    So  alfo  Manili^s,  lib.  iv. 
I  Herodot.  Kb.  i.  \  CxC  Commeat.  dc  bell.  CaUico^  lib^k. 

infiiacd 
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mfdOti  on  ilneg^*.  Wn  mcid  bm  of^cn  aiif  daffc 
author  to  meet  «rtlh  tbefe  grofii  t^prefentatioM  of  ths 
deities  ;  and  LoKomPs  f  with  reafon  obfervesy  that 
fiich  Ideas  of  the  divine  nature^  if  literally  takent  cot^tain 
a  Iriie  ath^ifm. 

Soiae  writers  %  ^^^  ^^^  (utpxiztij  that  the  hnpieties 
of  A&iSTOPkAii^Es  fliould  have  been  tolerated,  nay  pub* 
liclf  aAed  and  applauded  by  the  ArHENi'AKs  i  a  people 
fo  fijper({itIous  and  fo  j^aloifs  of  the  public  relr^on,  that^ 
at  that  very  time,  they  put  Socrates  to  death  for  hb 
imagined  incredulity.  But  thefe  Writers,  confider  not^ 
that  the  ludicrous,,  familiar  images,  under  which  the 
go<|s  are  reprefented  by  that  comic  poet,  inftead  of 
appearing  impious,  were  the  genuine  lights,  in  whlcli  tbe 
ancients  conceived  their  divinities.'  What  condoA  caa 
be  more  criminal  or  mean,  than  that  of  Jupiter  in  the 
Amphitryon?  Yet  that  play,  vrhicb  reprefented  hh 
gallant  exploits,  was  fuppofed  fo  agteeabte  to  him)  that 
it  was  always  afied  in  Rome  by  public  authority,  when 
the  ftate  was  threatened  with  peftilence,  faifiint,  or  aoy 
general  calamity  l|.  The  RoMAN^i  fuppofed,  that,  like 
all  old  letchers,  he  would  be  highly  pleafed  With  the 
rehearfal  of  his,  former  ftats  of  aSivity  and  vigour,  and 
that  no  topic  was  fo  proper,  upon  which  to  flatter  hia 
pride,  and  vanity. 

The  Lace]>£M0nians,  fays.  X&i^ophon  §,  always', 
during  war,  put  up  their  petitions  very  early  in  the 
Atprning,  in  ordet  to  be  befbt^ka|)d  with  their  exsmies,, 
and  by  being  the  firil  folli<fitor$,  pre -engage  the  gods  in 
iheir  ftvour.  Wb  may  gather  fr^m  Seneca  4^  dia^it 
was  ufual  for  the  votaries  in  the  temples,  to  make  in- 
tereft  with  the  beadles  or  fextons,  that  they  might  have 

*  Lib.  ix,  182*  f  Cap.  he. 

J  Ptre  Brumoy,  Theatre  des  Grccs  j   8e  f  oatcnellc,  HJftoirc  des  Oracler 
I  Arnob.  lib,  tU,     ,      ^  De  Laced,  Rep,  ^  ^P'^*  S^i- 

4  «fcat 
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a-feft^nMr  the  tnng^  njf^^^'jdcitjiir  JiU7pr4«|k  Hk^llit 

teft  leftni  HI  their  prafeg»Mid  ftp|fjf'itti|nBirt  fi^  itB^ 

TritiANs,  n^en  befi^  hf  ^'^rnnrrn  OpTilnjii 

dtt  die  ftatue  of  HtsctiiESf  to  |»ivr6iit  d^|  ^ijj j|  f i  mj 

deferting  to  the  enemy  *•     Avgusti^ 

loft  his  fleet  by  A(Mnn8>  foriud  NMFttmz'  tci 

in  proceffion  along  with  the  other  gods  i^  anifuuriedbf 

that  he  ba<!i  fufficiently  reyei^^  himfei€  by 

dientf.    After  Germanic us*8  death)  the^peopk 

io  enraged  at.  tlpteir  gods^   that  they  %^<^d  >t^jp^ifn 

their  teosples 3   and  opeoly  renounced  all  .^f^^<;e^ter 

>  'To  aferibe  ^e  origin  and  fahi;ic  of  lint  Pt6iwgfe.^^n(jj|t* 
ifflperied:  beings  never  enters  into  tiit*ima^iixbOfijjf,2^^^ 
polythe^  or  idolater.  Hesiod,  whofe  writi«g%^)|is^ 
thofe  of  H0MBR9  contained  the  cancmical  fy&mk  ^.jA^. 
heathens  Q ;  HfisioPyl  fay,  fuppofes  goda  and  flV^Ja: 
hare  Iprung  equally  from  the  imknown  po3m^.5}C  f^- 
lure  $. .  And  through  tho  whole  thooj^oy  of  thjU^aPr.^- 
thor,  Pakdora  is  dnte  only  inftance  of  cctodcwi  ctr..i^- 
voluntary  pfX)du£lion  -,  an<i  fhe  too  was  fiamed.  IgudKi:: 
gods : merely  from  defpight  to  Prometheos^  vi^y)^-^ 
fumiihed  men  with  ftolen  fire  from  the  €ekfliai;;Mr^> 
gtons  |.  The  ancient  my thologifts,  indle^  item:^l9ii^P9uir  ' 
out  to  have  rather  embraced  the  i(/ea  oi  g/sostsdifu^jl^* 
that  of  creation  or  formation ;  and  to  have  thenp; ;j$>-\.i 
Counted  for  (he  origin  of  this  univerfe.    ' 


Ovii>,  who  lived  in  a  learned  age,  and  bad  lieeiiiiAr 
ftru£ted  by  philofophers  In  the  priliciplos  lato  divine  isilerj^, 
tion  or  formation  of  the  veprld  ',   finding,  that  fucb  ail 

•  ■  -      ir.??  ^ 

.1  * 

J  •  Qmnt.  Cmtiiwy  lib.  hr^  cap.  3.    Diod.  $k.jUb«  xv^i.  ,,       j. .         ."     ,  ^ 
f  Suet, In  vita  Aug.  cap.  i6.  J  W.  teY>U  di,  <^p».5*. .  y    f-„^^^ 

I  Herodot.  lib.  il.     Ludan.  Jufi^Hr  cmfiamw^  -A  UBm  S0furs*^i.. ,.  ^.^ 
I  Qc  »fco&iv  ytyaavt  .^in  ^1^  T^diBf^nm*    If eC  OpeCS  ft  p^»  ^'^.^^^^ .  ^ 

4  Theog.  1.  570.  •,  ,    ..       ^*     ,, 

......    ■    •  ■        '  r/.^ 


Idea  irouM  nortigree  with  the  popular  iDytbobgy,  windi 
be  ddiTCtn^  letiWB  it,  in  a  tSKmner^  loofe  and  detadted 
fttm  his  %«Bra.  '^fiimsfkit  iH0  Dm-um*i  .Which" 
^¥er  of  tlw  gods  it  wai$,  fay»;  h«y  chat  diffipated  the 
diaoty  apl  iv^odticed  orde»  into^the  uhivGrife.  It  could 
jibiriier  brSATtJ«i«9  Wknew^  nor  JuPiTSJt,jip<' Nej*- 
TVnMyi  nor  any  of  tbe<  received  deities  of  pagani£n.  His 
theoh^gicri  ffttOn  had  taught  him  nothing  upon  that 
fatadf  and  lif  Ie»ire$  the  matto*  e^uaUy  undetermined. 

DtopoRUs  SicuLUs  t>  beginning  his  work  wirii  an 
eiiumei'ationr  of  die  moft  reafonahk  opinions  contefning 
Ac  origin  of  the  world,  makes  no  mention  of  a  deity  or 
iiYCefUigent  mind ;  though  it  is-  evident  from  bis  hiftorj^ 
that  that  author  had  a  much  greater  pronenefs  to  fu- 
peiftition  than  to*fndigion.     And  in  another  paffagel, 
talking  c^  the  Ichthtophapes^  a  nation  in  Inpja,  he 
fays,  that  there  being  fo  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
their  deiceat,  we  muft  conclude  them  to  be  aborigines 
without  any-b^inmiq^  6f  tbeif  geuerktion,  propagating 
their  ^aceJk>ftf^U  eternity  $  asfomtof  the  phyfiologers,  in 
treating  of  the  ori^n  of  nature,  have  juflly .  obferved. 
**  But  in  fucii  fithjeAs  as  theft,"   adds  the  hiftoriaii, 
'  *^^  which  exceed  all  hitman  capacity,  it  may  well  ha{^n, 
^^that  thofe,  who  difcouHTe^  the  'UK^,  know  the  leaft; 
*'  reaching  a  f{>ecious  ^pearance  of  truth  in  their  rea- 
**  fonings,  while  extremely  wide  of  the  real  truth  and 
"  matter  of  faft" .. 

A  ftrange  fentirhent  in  our  eyes,  to  be  embraced  by  a 
lU'ofeflcd  and  .zealous  r^ligionift  H  !    But  it  was  merely 

*  Mttamorph,  lib.  i.  1.  yi,  f  l.ib.  i.  ,  J  Id.  Ibid.  ' 

II  The  facoe  ^uthoi:,  who  can  thus  account  for  the  origin  of"  the  world 
Without  a  Deity,  efleems  it  impioos  to  explain  from  pbylical  caufes,  the 
common  accidents  of  ltfe>  earthqoakes,  inundations,  and  tempers  ;  and 
4evQutly  afchbes  thefe  to  the  anger  of  Jvi>iter  or  NiPTtrNt.  A  plain 
proof,  whence  he  derived  his  ideas  of  religion.  See  lib,  xvi  p.  364,  Ex 
edit.  Rhooomamni. 

VOL.U.  Ff  by 


l>)rftetMMt»  tbM  lite  (}WBftion  C6MtC)|ritf%v<heQ^^ 

tbewotld  dkl  wttin  anlient  timei^j  ^sieri^idt«»il»tiigi4Hs 
'  fyihrms,  or  was'^tre^ed  of  hy^  tBdotog^xk^^^^S^i- 
lofophers  alone  made  pn^B^tt f>( ihUvdftrig^fy^UiiQf 

•<Hoii^tichemfel¥es  of ^hav'tiig:fteQDr^i:IOQfiAilmfe^iu-' 

.  '  f^i<etfie  imtlligeiittf^  i»'i^«  Mk  ita^riafwllndSgiiBtf'Was 

'it from  beHig*ofteein€|d  ppo&ne 'm'dtefe:4i^si»toAxzaita 

•   fbftiie origin  of  things  wtthoiitii'deit7^^i4Mt>9hfift]l£Sy 

ANAxjM;BKB9rHB]frA€i^iTUl9  Mdothas^  Driiobooifailced 

that  fyftem  of  cotmcygofiyi  inft  tuuiiidftifilBd  ^i^wiiile 

;AK'A^AGORASy  the  firft  undoubted^dieifcappiiB/'tl^ilibi- 

.  lofophers^  was.  perhaps  the  ivft  that  ev4M«9if  jiQpttilii  of 

'We  aretb!d;by  Sexths  *iiPHubvs)t^"lhat  Bm^ 
'  iiu^5  when  a  boy,  reading  ^thhis^fVteepltr1i^fa«^Srfes 

(OfHESIOD,  .        .    ,     .   '  '^'j)](ii'\ 

■    '    i  ■  ■  .     '.    .  .       ^    ,'      .     ^  v\\ 

fldtft  of  heing6>  irikw»4«ft  asofe ;  - .  v.^^^ 

Next^4PtA^  wid^^ratcK'4»,<dte'y«ii|ifrf^t9lL^    .^ ,  ^ 

'       '      '  .  *    .        I       .  . ,  »  • !     * 

jtJ^c  yaun&fthoUc  firft  hetr^y^  hi^  ii^gjiijitiye  |;cvuij^  hy 
.  ^Mki^Sf  ^^ddi^m  %vhmce.  f  Su^t  wa$  told  by,his^^^e||^or, 
,^tha;(.be  muft  have  cecomie  tP  the  philofi^iphcrs  (or'^a, fb- 


*  It  will  be  tflfy  to  giYC  » ftaiboy  why  Thalks^  ANAxXMAivDia,  4^ 

lliofd  early  philofophen,  wh«  really  vnoie  athetftB^  might  lie  i^ffry^^rtho^ 
Ui  c^e  pagan  creed }  ani  wby  Am  axa^9«  as  and  ^^t^^iftT^f/.  tlioejd^real 
theiits,  muft  lutiwaUy,  in  aa(ie4tti^ef«.be  e^eeq^  im^oa.  tlie,Uind 
nngvided  powers  of  native,,  if  they  could  produce  men,  mighr  sMib  ^loduce 
fuch  beings  as  JtrpiTxa  andllEp'rvKE,  i^fadb^i^'Uie  tees' pMleiftl^i«« 
teliigent  exigences  in  the  wofld>  weuU  be  proper  j>b{e£h  ef.  iN(KH(lh»Rii'>)Bat 
wheiv  a  fupr^e  inteljigeocej  the  iirft  caufe  of  all^-  if  idtmtted.  tiiaro  ca- 
.prici^ui  beings,  if  they  exift  at  all,  muft  appear  very  fubordmate  ana  de- 
pendeni,  and  confequently  be  excluded  from' Vhe'ratokr' of '^'eitle^  'tfi^t^ 
(deleg.  lib.  x.)  aiHgns  this  reafon  of  the  imputsition  lliiown  ton^AfTASA- 
GO  a  AS,  viz.  his  denying  the  divinity  pftheftars,  planets^  and  other 'creal^t 
•bjedls. 
.•f  Adverfus  Matmxk.  lib.  iz. 

^8  lutioB 


^*'  ^lii  i^ommoft  ip^AjiU  w^re  nc¥^r 'Jikfety  topufc  .their 
-^^  JrdfeaSrtjhcB 'fa fary  or 'derive  fmm  reafoaing.tbiirt'fjiftema 
w  ofi^Iigibn^'Wh^n  philoh)ger9.jan.d  mythplogids,  w^  ^e, 
I  .  fcoTise  eter  difcovealed  fo  much  penetration*  Axm)  .  even 
the  pKldfoiAffs^  w)>o  difoowrfed  of*  ftw^h  lopicsj,  f e^ily 
-'  a&tiOBd  ta  tbC' groffeft  theoiyj  and  admitted  tiie  joint 
}■  origin  ofi^daaad  men  from  night  and  chaps;,  from 

.%e^  vrsma^:  ^^rQt'^^h^M^er  they  4|ftablitfhed-^  be  the 

'  ticking:  ^l^Dient4. 

Nor  was  it  only  on  their  firft  origin^  that  the 'god^ 

•vierci  fuppofed  dopendent   on  the  .powers   of /nature. 

'   ^Cbrougblhe  whole  period  ci  their  exifteiicethey  were 

iubje^led  to  the  don>mion  df  fate  or  d/eftinyi     Hinik  af 

the  forceaf  neceffity^  fzy^  Agrippa  to  the  Roman  people, 

thatforce^  to  which''ebe4'ibe'i*d$  th^  fubmit*^.     And  the 

Younger iPtiKY'tj-'agfeeable  to 'tW«  wdy  df  ueafoning, 

tells  us,  that*  amidft  the  darknd^,  horror  and  confufion 

;    whicli  ciiru63  uponthe^firft' eruptidn  t)f  V^^  fe- 

^    v4ral  doncliided,   that  aff  nature  was  gorng*  t6  wrfck, 

and  that  go<Is  aiid^  men  were  peVifliing  m' 6Ae  cofcthon 

ruin. 


» ,>■'  t 


It  isr  great  c<Mi^{daiijUice,  indpcd^  if  W(^  dignify  with 

.'the  name  pf  reli^rqn  fuch  an  imperfeft  fyftem  of  theolo- 

gVs  an9  put  It 'on  a  level  with  latter  fyftems,    which 

-  .  are  foundsd^  :<)n.;pfilicipl^^  m9^e.  juft  and  more  fublime. 

^  ^For  my  pterti' I  can  fcaroe  allpw  the  principles  eyen  of 

'\  Marcus 'AuiiEtius,'vPiUTARCHi  and  fome  oiiitr  Stoics 

and -^i^4twia».  tbough  infinitely  more  refined  than  the 

pagan  fuperftition,-  to  be  worthy  of  the  honourable  deno- 

:.+  Dioi.T8,  H^tic,  lib,  vi,  t  Epift Jib^ivJ*  : 

,,,,  .'.  F  f  2  mination 
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minationofthcifm.    For  if  Ac^^mytbolc^^^^ 
then5  icfemblc  the  antient  Europi^an  t^^lteii^^ <y^k>in»^ 
tual  beings,  excluding  Godandapgels,  an|i  Ica\jin|  onljr^ 
f^rice  and  fprights  j  the  creed  of 'thcfe  plij^foghep^^  ma^ 
juftiy  be  faid  td  exclude  a  dei^y,  at^  to  jfeayc  only^ape^U 
"d  fairies.    ...  \         '  ..  .'.  ./Vic^qqiii 

JVorlhtt.     , 

^  But  it  \f>  cj^iefly  our  prefent  bufipefs  to  o^nfmer  ue^ 
crofs  polytheifm  and  idolatry  of  the  vulgari^d  to  trace, 
all^jt^  various  appearances,  in  the  grinapl<»  of  huim 
Hjiture.  Sy hence  they  are  derived  •  .  t.   V  r    j*i 

.  Wboeyer  leains,  by  argument,  th^  cxiftem:i7.)of  i^/;^q 
I1U0  iittelligent  pow<r,  muft  reafon  from  the  aAniif?^)ffi 
contrivance  of  natural  oi)}e£t8,  and  ipuft,  fu^pofe  r^^r^ 
w^rld.to^be.jthe  workihaiaiibip  of  (bat  divide  b^ing^^; 
original  qauft  of  aU  things*.   But  th^  vulg^  p9||ri^e|^{ 
fafav  fr,oai  admitting  Uia^  idea,.deifie5>every  part  oC^P^ 
uniyerfe,  and  conceives  all  the  confpicuous  praj.u|fty>S5. 
of  nature,  to  be  themfelves  fo  many  real  divinities*  ^TI'K: 
fun,  moon>  and  ftars,  are  all  gods  according  to  his  fyfl^  - 
Fountains  are  inhabited  by  nymphs,  and  trees  by  liama- 
dryads:    Even  monkies,  dogs,  cats,  and  other  ai^imats. 
often  become  facred  in  his  eyi^s,  and  ftrike  himi  wit^  % 
religious  veneration.     And  thus,  However  ftrong'jrfci^ 
propenfity  to  believe  invifible,  intelligent  power  in  nature^ 
their  propenfity  is  equally  ftrong  to  reft  their  attention  W 
fehfible',  vifible  obje(5ts  ;  and  in  order  to  recbncifc '/tnc  c . 
oppofite  inclinations,  they  are  led  to  unite  the  ihvilltbW 
power  with  fome  vifible  obje£l.  *•  ^  ^  /ifii^ig  zu 

The  diftribution  alfo  of  diftindl  provinces  to  the  feve- 

fal  diciities  is  apt>to  caufe  rpms  allegory^  bdlthphyiical 

9  '        iiid 
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aaa  .moral,  Ifoeirter  into  the  yulg^  of  pblythielfm, 

Tne  jgocP  o?*  war  wllf  naturally* be  reprefented  as  furious. 


fuppofed   in  Homer   and  other  n^ythobgifts,  I  alloW,' 
have  been  often  fo  ftramed,  that  men  of  fenfe  are  apt 
entirely  to  rej^ft  them,  and  to  donfider  them  as  the  pro- 
du^ibn  mereTy^bf  the  fancy  and  conceit  6f*critics'and 
commentators.     But  that  allegory  really  has  place  in  the 
heathen  ^jrthology  is  undeniable  even  on  the  leaft  re- 
flection.    Cupid  the  fon'  of  Venus  i    the  Mufes  ike 
daughters  of  Memory  5  Prometheus,  the  wife  brother,^ 
and  jfepiAi^THEUs  the  foolifti ;  Hygieia  or  thi  goddefs 
of  health  defccnded  from  ^Esculapius  or  the  god  of' 
phyiic  V  Wh6  fees  not,  in  thefe,  and  in  mahy  other  in- 
ft^hces^  th6  ^laiii  traces  of  allegory  ?  When  a  god  is  fiip-' 
pbfed  'to  prefide  over  any  paffion,  event, 'or  fyftem  cp 
anions,  it  is  almoft  unavoidabte  to  give  him  a^^enea^'' 
logV,  attHbict^,  and  adventures,  fakable  to  his  fiippoftd 
priWerrand  infliicnce^    and  to  carry^.on  th^t  fimilifode>' 
aod 'cbmiwlrifon,  whicli  is  naturally  fo  agreeable  to  thfe 
mind  of  man. 


•    .    • -  <       »  t    KM 


■  t- 


Allegories,  indeed,  entirely  perfefl,  we  oiight  not  to 
cxped,  as  the  produds   of  ignorance  and  fuperllition";  ^ 
ther^  being  no  wprk  of  genius,  that  requires  a  nicer' 
hand,  or  has  been   more  rarely  executed  with  fuccefs. 
That  Fear  ztidTerror  are  tlie  fons  of  Mars  is  iuft:  but 
^^y.Vy  Venus*?.   That  Harmony  is  the  daughter  of ^ 
V|;Rys  is  regular  i  bi^t  why  by  MARsf?    That  .5/^^ 
is^^lji^! brother  ot  Death  is  fuitable  y  but  why  defcribehim 
as  enamoured  of  one  of  the  Graces  t  ?  And  fince  the  ah-^ 
tient  mythologifts  fall  into  iiiiftakes  fo  grofs  and  obvious,  ' 


, — ► 
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ivc  have  no  ^eafon  futcjy  to  «|«ja  fi^5h^Rgg54  ^41^*%^ 
fpun  all<Jgorics,  as  fom4  toe  ehdc^^^^^itfljfjjjfjj  frflgjj 
tRcir  fiaions  f .  .f^iiob 

^  Tb^  dPtic?  of  the  vulgar  w  lp:,l\fi!fifcfraSJ?^tr.ftT%*- 
m^n  creaiurcs,  tb;|t  where, w^^^^e  j^fej^Sfffefe*^ 

puWic  b^iwrfi^Sor^  nothing  c:aii  bf.  a)(^..|t^^if|:^aif  ^ 
cpDvert  Ifiip  into  a  .god^  an4  fill  tbA  ^^vcpPf d  ^?Ri^fiw 
i^^er,  ,ivjfh  continual  recruits  ftpra  f?ppi#,^i?i^ifi 
Moft  of  the  divinities  of  the  antient  ^<>fi}4;.f^,jfej^J^< 
tp  have  once  been  men^  and  to  have  been  beholden  fol 
tfieir  apotheejts  to  the  admiration  and  affeS^ri''6i  th^ 
p*eople.  And  the  real  hiftory  of  their  advcnturesinitt!'! 
mpted  fey  tra4ition,  and  elevated  by  the  mafvcflptfSj^liS 
f:aroe  i  plentiful  (our<:e  pf  fable ;  efpectally  itt -paffink 
through  the  hands  0/  poets,  allegorifts,  and  prid6/^^8ift(Q 
fuccemvely  improved  upon  the  wonder  and  aRonUHii^ 
of  the  Ignorant  miiltitude.  .        -  -  - 

. ,  Fai|it^s,too  and  fc^]ptors.omle  in  ibr  their  4^^,  (^ 
profit  in  fte  facred  myfteries ;  and  furniihing  in,Qiijri|ti 
feaifib^e  Deprefentations  o£  their  divinities,  wlic^  t^ey 
clc^thed  in  human  figures,  gave  great  encreafe  to  t]^ 
public  devotion,  and  determined  its  obj^^.  It  was^^ 
bably  fojr  want  of  thefe  arts  in  rude  apd  barbarous  ages^  th^t 
nien  deified  plants,  animals^  and  even  Iprute^^unqrgj^uu^ 
mattery  arid  rather  than  l^e. without  a  fe^s^fi^^^ 
worfcip^  afiixed  diving  to  fucb  upg3ii%J/9^,^/,lij:jq^ 
any  ftatuaj:y  of  Syria,  in  icarly  iipica^^rj^fy^jfewjec^a j^ 

'f  LvcRtTivs  was  pfainly  feduced  by  tte  ftrong'Vj^l^e^tfre^Yal^^Myj 
wkkh  is  obfervable  in  tbe  pagan  fiftlons.  He  firft  addrefles  bimfelf  to 
VxKua  as  t»  ikax.  generatijig  powcs^  wkicli  aalmatfs^diiniewi  a»l  teitvdfies 
the  umiverfe  :  Biit  i<  foMt  beti-aye)  bf  tbe  m^oldgy^intt  itacoheaeactcs, 
tir&iltf  he  prays  to  that  allepoiricai  ^ibiia^  .t6  s^ptafe.t^  iiiBO>  of  ker 
lover  Mar  & !  An  idea  net  drawn  from  allfgotyj  butlfrom  At  ^pular  idi- 
gion;  aM  w)i!cbLtfCRZTiuS|(  4S  Zfi  £picv«E4H>  (OoI^  ^t  aui^Apotlj 
tdmit  of* 

figure 
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ligine'  of*  Apoii;is  the  conic,  fh»ie»  Helxoxsabalus^ 
hacP'^Velf  b^o^  At  0^^  6f<fudi  pmfbuM  adcra^^ 
ti^H^^  a^xia'bfoi  recdyed  as  a  reprefentatioR'  of  the  felir 
deity +. 

'^^j^^  Wkft'l^ahiflii^d^bjr  the  cotmSfof  AitB07AGt7$» 
^'^riktn'g  il^at  ifHe  lilttKBirA^  m  the  dtskM  Wsftr^iid' 
ij^i^^;  "t^  tbi^  ^bffctnsnfliip  <rf:  PHmiAs;  thV  lbil|i-' 
eatiff^'^  \)W4jrra<^^  wie  cxpaa?  in  thtji 

iHi^vcAi:  biStyf'  of/  tbt  vtUgar  m  other  nations  >'  -wheirr 
fL^^^'didiKtm"^  AMt)i^AGiT£fir  co«ild  eht«mtn  ftDcHf 
|i^6Jll^^bnee|^tidns?  •" 

^  ^.^befe  then  are  the  general  principles  of  polythcifm, 

f^iflidedjn  human  nature,  and  little  ornothing  depen- 

4e^t  ion  caprice  and  accident.    As  the  caufes^  which  be^ 

ftcw  on  41s  bappinefs  or  mifery,  are>  in  general,  very  littl^ 

iuacwn  and  verY  uncertain,,  our  anxious  concern  endea- 

yours  to  attain  a  determinate  idea  of  them  ^  and  nnds  no 

better  expedient  than  to  reprefent  them  as.  intelli^At> 

vbliintary  agents,  like  ourfelves ;  only  fomewhat  lupe- 

^tior  in  power  Jlnrf  wifdom.    The  limited  influence  of 

itSefe'agentsV  and  their  great  prbxiniity  to  human  weal£^ 

'iiell,  intrbducc  the  various  diftribution  and  divifion  of 

tfiieif  authority  i,  and  thereby  give  rife  to  allegory.  /The 

fame  principles  naturally  deify  mortals,  fuperior  in  power, 

courage,  or  underftanding^  and  produce  hero-worfhip  ^ 

together  with  fabulous  hiftory  and  mythological  tradition,, 

4n  aH  ?ts  Wild  ahA  unaccountable  forms.     And  as  an 

^;thyiftble  i^firftualf  Intelligence  is  ah  objed  too  refined  for 

^Wlgar  apprehenfion,  men  naturally  affix  it  to  fonie  fcn- 

Jphte  TfPfffe^tlSj^wji  ^„  fuc^,as  eidier  the  mpre  gonfpicupus 

:  .':<^  lititoDB*w«ltfai.  r.    J«9iTt»  Ammoic  11  repfelentfcl  ^  CvRTjATt 
.  }i«imTXJiBriB  JiAirel  «lib  flupdtit  uafofBed^ones  at  their  daty.    AvKOf^. 

F  f  4  parts 
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pacts  ci  ofituiCj  or  rtfatt.ftaiae^  tmagtti^jWflK 

wbijcU  ft  more  xeS^eii  age  fenns  cf  kt,  diwiiifciiliiy .  ;^i!ac&^ 

Almoft  afl  idolaters;  df  tyluitcH^  age  t>r  c<iiafey?tfeiiy- 
oir  in  thefe  general  principles  and  cdhceptkJnsj^attdlSlciF' 
the  f>articular.  charnAers  Md  prdviftftsi  ^iviith  ^S^^^ 
llgB  to  their' deities,  are  not  €xUtmif'^WGlM:^:^'^VS^ 
G&EU  aiid  RoMAH  travelers  and  cotiq^iiHv^)  wffioiii^ 
nwidi  cdificulty,  fouiui  tttir  own  diMfir  ei«fy  ^UgJe?^ 
and  faid»  Tbis  is  Mucury,  that  VsilvsV'diis  Mit&^ 
that  Njiftun£  ; .  by  whatever  tided  Ae  flrtAg^^  gfS^ 
might  be  denominated.  The  goddefs  HfSftTff  A-dF  ^dr  ; 
Saxon  ancefhors  feems  to  be  no  o^er,  accordiiig  10 
Tacitus  t»  than,  the  Mat^r  Tellas  of  the  Romans V 
and  his  coDJefturc  was  evidently }uft..  ^,.^.    ,  :  ,.-..  , .   :.;   . 


Sect.  Vl.     Origin  of  Thetfm from  Polytheifm.. 


r  f**  ■  f      >  -  — * 


The  do^rine  of  one  fupreme  dtityi  the  author  ornjk;;^ 
ture,  Is  very  antient,  has  fpread  itfelf  pve'r  great  aoj^  jgo^^.  ^ 
pulous  nations,  and  among  them  has  ,b^en  embraced  .fa^ 
all -ranks  and  conditions  of  perfons:  But  whoever  ihixd^-^ 
that  It  has  owed  its  fuccefs  to  the  prevalent  force  »of  thojj^K 
invincible  reafons,»on  which  it  is  undoubtedly  fpun^ied,  * 
would  (how  himfelf  little  acquainted  with  the  ignor^ncjei^j 
and  ftupidity  of  the  people,   and  their  incurable  preiur,. 
dices  in  favour  of  their  particular  fuperftitions. .  ^  Evw^  ^ 
at  this  day,  and  in  Europe',  afk  any  of,  the  vulgar*  whx,*,^ 
he  believes  in  an  omnipotent  creator  of  the  vl^orld  j.  he  .  • 
will  never  mention  the  beauty  of  final  caufes.  of  whicl|^A^ 
he  is  wholly  ignorant :  He  will  not  hold  but*  Hls  _hand^.-^ 
and  bid  you  contemplate  the  fupplenefs  and  yarietv.of  j, 
joints  in  his  fingers,   their  bending  allj  one,  way^^th^^,,,  , 

^  S(!irC«lAiiorthsteIigtoftortiieG/iifi.8,  Dt  feello  Ga^lico^  Kb.' tL 
t  DeJooribiuC'KitM.  .       .  ;   . 
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rtfeiwbidi  they  receive  frpm  the  tliumb^  the 
fi^tneTsaad/Jdby  parts  of  the  iniidc  of  his  hand,  witU 
ajJL^Jf^  :<f$){fr  cffcun^fl^cfy»,.  ,w  render  that  member 
fitlfor'the  ufe,  to  which  it  wasd«ftio€4.  Tothcfehc 
hw^^on.loqg,  accuftomed  ^  and  he  beholds  themwidi 
h^^ndk^fi^^iSm^^^  He  will  t^  you  of  the  fad- 
i^9Xf^^  uAeypcded  death  of  fuch  a  one:  The  fall  and 
bi^^ft,.9/,  (HgJi,  ?|iH)th|er.;  iThe  cxccffive  drought  of  this' 
fe^ffpn  ;.  .^  X^^P .  ^^  .2U(iij^ns  of  another,  Thefe  he  af-*^ 
^})e|tQ^tJ^e.iiaqie4tate  operation  of  providence :  Atid* 
fujh  even.ti|, . as, .with  jK>od  xeafoners,  are  the  chief dif-; 
ficulties  in  admitting^  fu^reine  intelligence,  arewitk' 
him  the  folc  arguments  for  it. 

.  ftf  any.  ,t)\^ifts,  eyeii  the  moft  zealous  and  refined,  have 
denied  ^parU£utar  providence,  .and  >&ave  afTerte'd,  that  the 
Sovereign  mjnd.pr  ,firft. principle  of  all  things,  having 
6xe4  general  laws,  by  which  nature  is  governed,  gives 
ff ee  and  uninterupted  cgurfe  to  thefe  laws,  and  difturbs 
not,  at  every  turn,  the  fcttled'order  of  events  by  parti- 
cular volitions. .  From  the  beautiful  connexion^  fay  they, 
aiid  rigid  ^obfervance  of  eftablifliea  rules,  we  draw  the 
chief  argurnent  for  theifm  j  and  from  the  fame  princi- 
ples are  enabled  toanfwer  the  principal  objeSions  againft 
it.  ISut  fo ,  little  is  this,  underftood  by  the  generality  of 
mantciiiaji  that,  wherever  they  obfervb  any  one  to  af- 
cribe  all  eyV.nt^;  tgnatu/^d.  paufes,\and  tp  remove  the  par- 
ticular  interpofition  of  a  deity,  they  are  apt  to  fufpecl 
him  of  the  grofleit  infidelity.  A  little  philofcphy^  fays  my 
lorSr  Bacon,  maies  men.  atheijis :  A  great  deal  reconciles 
them  iVreUgton,^  l£'ar.iT|ien|,  being  taught,  by  fuperflitious 
prejudices,  to  lay  the  ufefs  on  a  wrong  place;  when 
that  fails  t1iem,'and  they  discover,  by  a  little  reflections 
that  the  tourfe  of  nature  is  regular  and  uniform,  their 
whole  faith  totters,  and  falls  to  ruin.  But  being  taught, 
by  more  rcfle£lion,  that  this  very  regularity  and  unifor- 
mity 
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mity  is  the  ftrorigeft  proof  of  defign'and  of  z  fupneoMi  jAy 
teliigencc,.  they  return  to  thafbeliefj'  which  tl^Haii'^ 
ferted  i  and  they  are  now  able  to  cflattiffi  it'oii  a^l^<i^ 
and  more  dunible  foundation.  "  *  •»-'t  »- 

ConvuUions  in. nature,  difbrders,  prodigies,  nfir^e!^ 
the'  the  moft  oppoiite  to  the  pUii'pt  a  wife  iupcxinten- 
d«nrr  jfnpFf £j .  i'^wkind  with  the  fb<ltigeft  r<^0]^ti.c^;<^ 
rtl^g^on  i  the  caufes  of  events  feeming  then  tKe  jnofi:  ^n^ 
knpwa^  and  .unaccountable.  Madne^^  ^^>  ^^jS^  V^4^ 
an  inflamed  imagination,  tho*  they  (Ink  men^nean^^  die 
Ipvd  of ,  beaft's,  are,  for  a  liker^aibti,  often 'fuppofc4(i> 
be  the  only  diipofitions,  in  wHich  we  can  have,  any  i^- 
mediate  communication  with  the  i)eity.  ,   . 

We  may' conclude,  therefore,  iitk>n  Ae  iditaik,  timt 
itnoe  die  vulgar,  in  natiom,  wfateh  have  anbiaeed  Ac 
dbdrine  of  theifm',  ftill  build  it  upta  irnudgnai'aiid'iii^ 
perftitious  opinbns,  tiiey  are  n^vdr*  kd  xntio  that  ^7 
nlon  by  ah]^  procefs  of  ar^meht,  but  by  a  ctfrt;^,t^^l|' 
of  thinking,  more  futtable  to^  theiir  '^nniiif  atid  ca(p3dj^>. 

It  m'ay  readily  happen,  in'  an  idoIatfouB  itsaion^  Ibat, 
tho'  men  admit  th^exiftehce  offevi^ral  Hmlfed  d^itteit 
yet  may  there  be  fome  one  God,  whoni^  in  a  ptac^^^iikf 
manner,  they  make  the  obje£l  of  their.  wioiihip:a«id.8dQ» 
ration.-  They  may  either  fuppofe,  Biat^  in  tbeidift^bur 
tion  of  power  and  territory  among  the  gods,  f btiir  na- 
tion was  fubje£bd  to  the  jurilSI^ion  of  .that  patllpjilar 
deity ;  or  reducing  heavenly  objefts  to  tbenaftktei  of  t^i^ 
bfclow,  they  may  repre&nt  one  god  as  tbc  jponce  or  ibpiieme 
magiftrate  of  the  reft,  who,  tho'  of  tbejkmd>naftliite^rulc$ 
them  with  an*  authority,  like  tHat  wbicli  ad  cardilyufove- 
reign  exercifes  over  his  fubjeds  and  vaflTals.  Whether  diis 
god,  therefore,  be  confidered  as  their  peci|fwr  patron,  or 
as  the  general  fovereign  of*  heaven jlii^  votairies  if^ili  endeir- 

vour,  by  every,  art,  to  infmuate  ^lemfelve^^ Int(^  ms  ]&- 

'■*  •  ,  ^  ''1    "'i      *'•*'"       "» 

your  5  and  fuppbung  him  to  Uc  preafef^  like'  themfetVei, 
Vitb  pr^fe  and  flattery,  there  is  no  cUlogy  or^c;icaggera- 
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iion*  wTucli  wrfr  Be  (pared  in.  ttieir  kddrefles  -to   hiiiL 

-f>D  D.x:  Tif' .:*:j^r{v'  ,;t  y*  <  •  -.iw-  A-  - 1  .'  ,  .  •.  > 
In  proportion  as  men  s  lea^s  or  diltrelies  be<5ome  more 

urgent,  they  iuTl  invent  new  Itrains  of  adulation ;  and 
dven  he  who  ciut-does  his  precfeccflors  in  Avellirtg  uj)  tlic 
fitiLsW'his '  aVvTrilfy,  "s  ture'to  be'  out-donfe  bjr  his  ftc-' 
c4^^' i#*n^wer  •^aM'j^*^  pompods'  e^e^i'bf  pVaife, 
¥j«ig' tfity  pr^ct^'d'  r  tilf  it  M  fficy  ^an^fv^  ar  infinity  if- 
m,  '^'oH^  ««fttfe  tt^i^'is^  fro  '■  ferttier'^dgrefs :  Aiid  if 
}^/-^<rffi^^i^,  WifrJvlttg-  ft^get  ftra^fe^'  dW  fo'  rtjprdfenf  i^ 
MgiJffleii^'ftBiprrtJrt^^^^^  rah  not  iitb^  iriei^piicalSIe 

alylery^,  anideftfby  tAe'Witem^eiit  nature  oT'tlieir  deity, 
on  'vi45!fch  alone  ahy  ratiorid  worftip  it  adtwiitioh  cah  be 
founded,  Whik  tht^j  cAnikn^' thmkht^  io  tfte  rtotibh- 
tt^'i  pi^S  l)elng,  ifee  citatoit  of  the  D^rJtiy  tbey  ecfin- 
^Mdevby^ chance,  with-  the  principles, of  reafonand  mie 
pliilbfopby'5  the'  they  are.  guided  to  that  notion,^  not  by 
r^afon,  6f ,  which  they  are  in  a  great  meafure  incapable^ 
but  Tjytlie. adulation  and  fears  of  the  moft  vulgar  fuper* 
ftittbh;  ' 

w:  Wcof^li  firid^  amoEKgft  b^rbdrous  nationa,  aid  even 
itmt\\ta^  ^o\i%9^  civilized,  tfaal?,  when  every  ftrairt  of 
D^^y  h&s  been-  exhaiiifted  towaccb  arbih'ary  (H'iiiQQS^ 
<^h»ft^«very'bitfnaii  <}oality,b98.bem>  apfdandedtoith^^iHy 
tHoft^ -tiieir  ferale  courtiers  neprefenft*  (bcm,  a^  h&^ 
^irirdal  divjnii^Sy  and  point  them  out  to  the  people  as 
i^je^  of  ^itxmqm.  Hdw .  nuteh  moce  naturali,  thei««- 
-^t^^i¥>ic^  ^laca  tknit^  deit^^  who  at  firft  is Ttippofed 
omly- llHe '  iftMediiafb  author  of  the  particular  goods  Ind 
ilJ»iiii-lift,  fhoddih  the  end  be  reprefented  as  fomeigQ 
^moldeir'and  inodifier'af  the  unlverfci' 

*  igven,  whece"  this  nption  pf  ^  fupreme  deity  is  already 
eilabliflicd  5  thq'  it  ought  naturally  to  leffen  every  other 
^orihip)  and  ^bafe  every  object  of  reverence,  yet  if  s^ 
nation  has  entertained  the  opinion  of  a  fubordinate  tutCr 
iar  divinity,  faint,  or  angel ;  their  addreffes  to  that  being 
gradually  rife  upon  them,  |ind  encroach  oil  the  adora- 

j  tioQ 
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tTDit  ^e  to  dieur  fo^me  derty;    Th^ 

cTftckei  by  Ac  rcforniati6rivfta3\ 

merely  a  good  woman,  to  ufulp  many  i&tmut&  l^t^e^ 

Almighty  f :   God  and  St«  Nicholas  go  liand^iif %^, 

it  M  tiie  {Hrayers  and  petitions  of  Qit  Mijiscofta'tKsinlraci 

^  Thus  the  deity,  who,  from  love,  fcortveftetf'.^fifa^^ 
into  a  bull,  in  order  to  carry  off  EuRdP^A*;^ited^«li^^ 
from  ambition,  dethroned  his  father,  SArb'Ctii,^M6Jaj^^ 
the  Optimus  Maximus  of  the  hcatbeii*'  TPh4S,^fefe?'' 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  JAeoBj 'GctrSKiieHtMfi^' 
fujn-emedttiy  or  Jehovah  of  the  Jemts.  "-  <-^^^'g«^'^^ 

Rather  '  than  relinquifli  this  propenfitjr  to  a^ufationl^^^ 
religionifts,  in  all  ages,  have  involved  themil^lves  in  1p^^ 
oreateft  abfurdities  and  contradictions. 

Homer,  in  one  paffage,  calls  Oceanus  and  Tet^^\ 
tl|e*  original  parents  of  all  things,   conformable  t»  the , 
cAablifhed   mythology   and  tradition  of  the   GREJ5i;:ir,» 
Yet^  in  other  pafTages,  he  could  not  forbear  compliment- 
ing Jupiter,  the  reigning  deity,  with  that  magnificent 
appellation  ^  and  accordingly  denominates  him  the  father 
of  gods  and  men.     He  forgets,  that  every  temple,  every 
ftieet  was  full  of  the  anceftors,  Qncles,^  farodiec^r>alKl 
fifteri-of  this  JuFiTER  ;  who  was  tir  reality iiodniig'bdCi' 
an  upftart  parricide  and  ufurper*    A  Hko  oonltnwIiftioR  Skk 

f  Tbe  jACOBTNt*  who  denied  the  imttisctlafd  rconct^iStto^  '^OkWk^ 
bee^TfryvpHappr- in' -their  doAxiae;  even  4bo*  poUtic^l  ftaif^h^f f|iji||gc, 
the  Romish  church  from  coademning  it.  The  ^of^Dj^H^ffi.f^  tfg^ 
away  with  all  the  popularity.'  But  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  we  learji 
fitmi  BotfiAiKTiLLiEKSy  til  l-TAtiATi'  Corif/I^  nrtTtttaiwei; ^hSf,  dife^ 
sng^hc  three  a<ys,  when  CHRisr-was  inttttei,  |hrfa9fK>ft«JirMd!ii|i(MyTT 
dilTolvcd^  and  that  his  human  nature  was  not  a  proper  9^^/f^a4ar^<4DC 
ifuring  that  period.  Without  the  art  of  divination^  one  might  foretdLr  thac^^ 
fo  groiii  and  impious  a  blafphemy  would  out  fail  to  be  ana(hematjse«1>y  tSe 
peo|$t«  .  It  wa^che  nccafion  of  gteatinruka  on  elktt  pait  of  tlk  J^aitiKpf"^ 
who  now  |ot  (bmc  rccotnpciice  for  their  mit^rtaiDet  ;)Q'^.M  'Wfi'^to^fifcUl 
immaculate  conception*    Sec  Hiftoire  abregee,  pag.  499. 


eb- 


al{]p,^^^5,^^^  pip^cflid  mtenido    ^as  to  dclfarpr  a  true:g«- 

^iSKfT^lhw^  1^  T^l»gi9n^(and  wc  may  fafpeS  Mahome* 
tanifma^tthjfi)  bibonitftence)  which  fometimes  painted* 
^telBfi!Vvl?  t^ie^jinoft  ftbiune  colours,  ^s  thexre^t^rof 
h^^  and  earth ;  fpnietimes  degraded  him  neal-ly  ■p(^9|^ 
ICjVjf^^^ifh  ji^inan  creatures  in  bi^  povr «es  and  f j^lt w  j  r 
v^e  at  the  fame  time  it  afcribed  to  bhn  fuital^le  Vf)fv£'^f 
m^^s,  paiHonSy  and  partialities  of  the  moral  kind:  Ttiati 
religion,  after  it  was  extindl,.  would  alfo  be  cited  m  an  « 

inftancQ  of  thofe  contradidipnsi^  which  arife  from .  tke 
gro^s,  vulgar,  natural  conceptions  of  mankind,  ppppfed 
to  their  continual  propenfitj  towards  flattery  and  *?xagj-, 
geration.  Nothing  indeed  would  prove  more  ftrongjy 
the  divine  origin  of  any  religion,  than  to  find  (and  ha^- 
pily'this  is  the  cafe  with  Chriftianity)  that  it  is  free,  from 
a  cohtradidion,  fo  incident  to  human  nature. 


'T-l,  n 


Sect.  V^II.     Confirmation  of  this  DoSlrine^ 


'  *  it  appears  certain,  that,  tho'  the  original  notibtid^'^ 
thf^iri^gat  reprefent  the  Divinity  as  a  very  limited  behigfy  t 
and  cofiSd^r  turn  only  as  the  particular  caufe  of  health  or 
ficknefs ;  plenty  or  want ;  prosperity  or  adverfity ;   yet 
when  a^ore  magnificent  ideas  are  urged  upon  them,  the^ 
efteehi  it  dangerous  to  refufe  their  aiTent.     Will  you  fay,  " 
that  your  ddty  is  finite  and  bounded  in  his  perfeftionsi 
TCizy  be  overcome .  by  a  greater  force ;  is  fubje£t  to  hu^- 
man  paflions,'  pains,  and  infirmities ;  has  a  beginnitfgv 
and^fttay  have  art  end  ?  ThFs  they  dare  not  affirm  5  but 
thrbking  it  fafcift  to  comply  with  the  higher  encomiupiSi^. 
they ,  endeavour^  by  an  affe&ed  raviihment  and  devotion, 
toingtattate  themfelves  with  him.     As  a  confirmation  xst  ' 

;  this^ 


m  this,  cafe,  merely  Terba)*  andsbiit  rfjey'awinw^ftc 
of  conceiving  thofe  rubtime  q<ua1idcfr  tvhick  ^^JMy^ibak- 
ingly  attribute  td  tbe  Dcit^.  Tb«ir  rMl  iJeil  (:^:Uiti, 
notwithftanding  their  pompous  language,  fe  fti(l"as':pb*)r 
.'antf  ftivoIouE  as  c»«.  ■  -*    ■  t 

1  intelligence,   fay  the  MaciaksV  wfio 
ciple  of  all  things^  difcoTefs  rliimfflf  im- 
;  yiipd  a»4  underfianding  alo^e";  tii^  bias 
IS  his  iipage  in  the  v\(SAi  iin&'ei'fe  j'^m^ 
ght  luminary  diiFufes  its'fcanis'oi'etf^e 
rmament,  it  is  a  faint  copy  of  tfic^Wi^', 
m   the  higher  heavens.     If  yeniF  woifld 
cafure  of  this  divine  being,'  yftii'  ftrtilHic 
careful  never  to  fet  your  bare  foot  upon  the  grouAJ,iii>r 
fpit  intoja  fice,  nor, throw  any  water  upon  it,  even  tho' 
it  were  confuming  a  whole  city  f.     Who  can  exprt^  the 
perfe£tions  of  the  Almighty?  fay  the  Mahometans.' 'Even 
the  nobleft .  of  his  works,  if  compared  to  him,  arc  but 
duft  and  rubbiOi.     How  much  more  miift  human  con- 
ception fall  fliprt  of  his  infinite  perfcftjons  ?  His  ftirilc 
and  favour  renders  men  for  ever  happy  ;  and  to  ohtriB'it 
for  your  children,  the  baft  incdwd  "is.to  cut  off  fwm 
them,  while  infants,  a  little  bit  of  fkin,  about  half&e 
breadth  of  a  farthing.     Talce  two  bits  oiF.,cloth4:i  6y 
^•s  Roman  ealhlici,  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  sinda* 
half  fquare,  join  them  by  the  comers  with  two'Ariogs 
or  pieces  of   tape  about    fixtecn   inchts   long,    tht*aw 
this  over  your  head,  and  make  oac  of  the  ifita  (rf  <^«th 
lie  upon  your  breaft,  and  tbe  other  Of6n  yottt'b«It, 
keeping  them  next  your  flcin,  there'  is ^^^^'ferttflf  fe- 
cret  for  recommending  youtfelf  to  ih4t  Inntitte  Be^^ 
who  exifts  from  eternity  to  eternity.    ■        •  ■.>:,i  ■;..!.;.. 

+  Hrs«deBelig.*eMniniPi««A«OM- 
)  QOltd  Ihc  ScapiilMre, 


-iri^a  «J^  Mftifajri^l.  ..  They  afiinnetl  JZamolxi?,  their 

»idfifeyi*j,to4^  *lbe  oniy  .true  gp4  j  mi  aflerted  the  wojrfbjp 
;<ft^aft.ptofir,»ajtio^^  to  be  .addrefled  to  mere  fidlions  and 

chimeras.  B^t  were  tiieir^religious^prmciplcs  any  ii^ore 
oflS§9,^.'K%i^/?^Wit  .<?f  .tfeefe  ;piapificen;t'^pretenfipn.s  ? 
^ j^v^ry.'^(th. ,J.^jfhey  Sacrificed  a  human. yi6ljra.  Whom 
.itili9K»fejlt^.%  W(I^^  d^ity^  In  order  to  inforiri 

.  Jb^o)  .c(C  :i^))ftw  W^^  ^  JD^ccffities.  And  .when  it  thun- 
,4ei^  thqycWCreJfe  ^rovpfccid,  tha^>   in  wder  to  return 

^4cjf^m:e>  jtbqrl«t;fly,a]?rows  atlj^o^,  ?nd  declined  not 

;  ^^fff^aojufU.  fiis  weq»d]i«     &UkcI^  ^t  ,4eaft  |s  t}ie  aqcg^nt^ 

,^icb  i]^|iOAOTMs«C)iK^:^<-.^  ,(hc|ifm.pf  thp  immorcal 


'  §ECT^  VIII,     Flux  and  refux  of  polytheifm  and  theijm* 

^j,   1^,1$  reqaark^ble,  that  the  principles  of  religion  ha^e 

^^)ff\^of  fl^  and  reflux  in  the  human  mind,  and  that 

jl^n^i^ji^e  a  natural  tendenc^y  to  rife /rom  idolatry  t6 

» .^f iffl^  ^i^ff>  (ink  ^^n  from  th^ifm  into  idolatry.     The 

ifi4gar,  th^t  i$^  indeed^  all  mankind,  a  few  excepted^ 

Vci<{g^ig!9>r<^nt  and  uninftruded,  n^ver  elevate  th^ir  c6^ 

.  ft^p^la^tion  to  the  heavens,    or  penetrate  by  their  ^f- 

f^i|^i0tia^8  into  tbe-,fecret  ftru£ture  of  vegetable  or  an>- 

•^01^}  bodie$j  fo  as  to  difcoyer  a  fiipreme  niind,  or.origt*- 

Dal  p^QJi^ideQce,  which  beftpwed  order  on  every  part^ 

;fk^uff^^,    TJ^  confider  thefe  admirable  works  in  a  more 

xp^fined  aoa  lelfifii  view ;  and  finding  their  own  hap- 

JW|f*.^»l4  Wifef y  to  dfjpcnd  on  ,the  fectet  influence  tvA 

.unforefeen  concurrent  of  exterfial  obje&s,  they  regard^ 

wifh  perpetual  attention,  the  unkmivn  caufis^  which  ^o^ 

« 

?Cffl 


«  »      *  « 
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tern  dl'thefe  naturri  events^  tniNMrllMfte 
ptfn,  good  and  ill,,  by  tiieir  fO«M[rfrif«4ltt.sfle4i 
ratioh.'  The  unknowti  €ad*e»  af^i^li: 
every  emergence ;  and  iiillhid  getleiit'a 
fiifcd  image,  ttrt  the  perpcteal  (AjeA* 
and  fears,  vdflics,:ftnd  apprehenfiow.  %  ih^M^i^  di^ 
aaive  imagination  of  nicn,  vOi^sifyhtnUr  "*-^  •'^ 
ccptioii  of  6bjca«,  about  which  h*  is  ^i 
ployed,  begins  to  render  them  mom  pa8tkri|h%ii^^^ 
clothe  them  in  fhapes  more  foitaUe  l»  Jts  Mmmi 
prehenfion.  It  reprefents  tfatm  to  be  teliUe^v  i 
gent  beings,  like  mankind ;  aamited  fay  kmmiAiuMdL. 
smdBexiWe  by  gifts  and  entreaties^  l^  prayMfc  apiA^ 
crifices.  Hence  the  origm  of  irfigioa :  AnAhmc^^ 
oAptiof  idolatry  or  poJythcifm.  •    ?  . :r.J^ 

'  But  the  fame  anxious  concern  for  happinefs,  HklW 
begets  the  idea  of  thcfc  invifible,  intelligent  powcr«,y'a» 
I6yn  not  mankind  to  remain  long  in  the  fifft  ^(Tmple  Mil* 
ceptlon  of  them;    as  powerful,    but  limite*  l^ft^^^' 
Hiaffcrsof  human  fate,  butflaves  to  dcftiny  and  tfceoc 
of  nature.    Men's  exaggerated  praifes  and  hothyUti^^ 
ftill  fwell  their  idea  upon  them ;  and  elevating  dfetf  ^I*^ 
ties  to  the  utmoft  bounds  of  pcrfeSion,  at  laft  b^t*tt|^ 
attributes  of  unity  and  infinity,  fimplicity'andTplrttdifi^.^ 
Such  refined  ideas,  being  fomewhat  difproportioilcd  to 
vulgar  comprehcnfion,  remain  not  long  in  their  origin^ 
purity  i  but  require  to  be  fupportcd  *6|^  tile  r6)k\oA  ^oP 
inferior  mediators  or  fubordinate  agente,  VWch  interpofe 
bc^wcsn  mankind  and  their  fiipijen^  dci^.    Thflp^^'. 
gods  or  middle  beings,  partaking  ?nor^.  of  Wan  n^^^^^ 
and  beimr  more  familiar  to  us,    become  the  chief  -ob- 
jcfts  of  devotion,    and  gradually   recaU   ^at^  ifcrafi^^ 
which  bad  been  formerly  banifhcd  b^  the  ardent,  pra/w^j 
and  panegyrics  of  timorous  and  incligcnt  mortajv    B^ 
as  thcfe  idolatrous  religions  fall  every  day  into  grower  afid 
more  vulgar  conceptions,  they  at  laft  deftroy  tbemfelves, 

afut. 


J 


Jfait  iv  jMiiii>jrhifnra|iw6iy,  .jui  .^.aUerpa^  revpjjuiof^ 

^ta  J^tura  back  ,tg  idoUtry,  tlut 
j^ffcC^tioii  is  not  able  effectually  to  prevent 
fk:  4^  :^  t)U3,  feflie  theiilsy  particularly  the  j£W3 
m/^iAMmMMXAW^  b#ve  beea  fenfibte  ^  as  appears  by 
liHir  bsoifikuig  all  the  art9  of  ftato^  md  painting,  and. 
mt4llhWing  the  feprefenmions,  even  of  human  figures^ 
ti»  be  taketi'  by  marble  or  coleury }  left  the  comtnoin  in-, 
firmfty  of  mankind  {hould  tlience  produce  idolatry.  The. 
fteble  appivhenfions  of  men  cannot  be  fatisfied  with  con-! 
ceiviiig  their  dehy  as  a  pive  ipirit  and  perfect  i^i^lH:^ 
fence  $  and  yet  their  natural  terrors  keep  them  from  im-^ 
puting  to  him  the  leaft  ihadow  of  limitation  and  impei;*. 
^rdio|i.  They  fluCluate  between  thefe  oppofjte  femi* 
mn^ts.  The  fame  infirmity  ftill  drags  them  down- 
war4s9  from  an, omnipotent  and  fpiritual  deity^  to  a  Ii-, 
mited  add  corporeal  one,  and  from  ^  corporeal  and  limit^ 
«1  dei^  p>  a  ftatue  or  vifible  reprefentation.  The  fame 
^8/jea^ur  at  elevation  fiill.pufhes  them  upwards,  from 
U)C{  Aat^e  or  material  image  to  the  invifible  power ;  and 
fi;fMpi.the  iDvifiJjle  power  to  an  infinitely  perfefl  deity,' 
^e  creator  and  fovereign  of  the  univerfe. 

^c^»  IX/   Qm^mfm  of  tbeji  Riligidnsy  with  regaatd  U 

,.  Perfecution  and  Toleration, 

l^olytheifm  QT  ^idolatrous  worfhip,  being  founded  en- 
tirely In  vulear  traditions,  is  liable  to  this  great  inctin- 
v^i^pe,  ths^t  any  praf^Sce  or  opinion,  however  barba-' 
r6us  or  corrupted,  may  be  atithorized  by  it;  and  full', 
fijopi  is' left  for  knavery  to  impofe  on  credulity,  'ttlhtno- 
rj^ls  an^  humanity  be  expe]led  from  the  religious  fjrflems* 
oir  maoklnd.    At  the  fame  time,  idolatry  is  attended  with'^ 
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thW  evident  advslittage,  ^i<^,  hy  limitifi^lfesjiip^f^s^flli. 
fiindionB  of  its  deities,  it  naturally  admits  the  godsn^fi 
othl^r  (e&s  atid  nations  to  a  Bi^ire  of  >dfvinit}r,,ai)d  .ten- 
ors aH  the  various  deities,  as  well  as  rites, ""cerenioittes, 
or  traditions,  compatible  With  each  otibef  tj  TT?i^^ 
h  oppofitc  boih  in  its  advantages  and  difadvantamesl 
tpat  fyftem  fuppofes  one  fole  deity,  the  perfeftwQ 
rtafon  and  goodnefs,  it  fliould,  if  juftly  ptofccutoi,  jjbajinfe 
every  thfng  frivolous,  unreafonable,  '  or  inhuman  |rom 
religious  worfliip,  and  fet  before  men  the  moftljlullnpus 
cxamplp,  as  well  as  the*"  ittoft  commanding  i^otive$  ojf 
jiiftice  and .  benevolence,  Thefe  mighty  advantages.^rQ 
riot  indeed  over-balanced,  (for  that. is  hot  bofliblel  but 
lomewh^t  diminiihed, .  by  mconveniencues,  which  arife 
from  the  vices  and  prejudices  of  mankind.  y^^»%^€{ 
Iblc  o^je^  of  devotion  T$  acjcnowkd^ed,  tiie.  woiiflbfp  of 
other  deities  ^s  Regarded  as  abTurd  and  impiefu$.r  ^'s^yjb 
this  umtyof  objeftfecrtS  tis^tufally  to  r^c|iiii-e  tHeVhlw; 
of  faith  ahd   ceremonies,  afld  farhaher^4t!igiiiiig''a^^ 


with  a  pretence  for  reprfefenfltig  their  adverfatfes  as  pro-' 
faiie,  and  the  qbjeftis  of  divine  as  Vett  as  liufn^ii  Vcri- 
^ande.  For  as  each  'fe^  Is  pofitive  that'^lfs'otl^'feijS 
rfnd  AX^drftSp  are  entiVdy'acce^taWe  to  '<hd'  dMtv;?  ^^^4 
no  one  can  coticdve,  th^t  the  ftfne'lWftg  TOrtildfW 
pleafed  with  diiFerent  and  oppofite  rites  and  principles; 
the  feveral  feds  fajl  naturally  into  anlmofity,  ^fiii  ifiutiir 
:iBy  difchaVgc  on  iabh -oftfe^.ih«fiaJ5fi^ 


/j 1  It  J'  1      w 


f  Vi^Rlus  Flaccvs,  cited  hy  PtiNY,  Jib,.xxvUL\pa|^.^jjjfl^rflae^ 
thvt  itVwai9  »f«^l  for  th^  RjOmai)9»  before  tfa^  liijd  ^e  hi  a^  iiwtfi^to 
invQcatfthe  tutelu  deity  of  the  pUee,  and  by  {Hromteng%^'.e^aK^ 
}iofi9ors  than  thoTe  he  at  prefent  eojoyed^  bribe  htm  toBethiy  lJte4it|'frvtt& 
iTnd  votaries.  The  fiacne  of  ike  'tiitelar  Atltj  of  I<o«r s  hns  ^t  ijifh  fpf^ 
kept  «!iDt>ft  i|:UgioQS  myfiei^  ^  .left  the  i^oeipiea.of  libd  iqailiUf  ^nld  ^ 
able,  m  the  fame  in&Qner>  to  drfiw  him  over  to  their- 'fervrce.  iFof  wxihoiak. 
the  natne,  they  thought,  nothing  of  that  kind  could  be  pradifed,  Plij? r 
fays,  rha^  ttit  comhaon'Torhi  df  iifvctcation  v/u  ptefdrVe^  to  hU  tirtiein  th^ 
ritttal  oif  the  pontifs;  And  MACAoSiofi  hat  tranfinilOed  «<^y  of  it  Hmt 
•»]khe'fecret  things  of  Sammonicvs  j^tl^nvs. 

9  coujr. 


Amy  ttttf  olofl^ftilfoui  dad  implkable  oR  &il  Jnaun  paf^ 

The  tolerating  fpirit  of  idolaters  both  in  antient  and 
fhoiem  times',  is  very  obvious  to  any  one,  who  is  the 
leaftcdnverrant  in  the  wri.ings  of  hiftorians  or  travel lerR 
Wbctitht  orsLcU  of  Dex^Pfti   was  aflced,  what  rites  or 
WwAip  Tva$  Btioft  ;iccept>UU  to  tfae  gods  ?  Thbfe  legally 
cftablHhod   in   each   ci<y,    replied   the  oracle*.     Even 
prteft^^  in  Xbofe  ages,  covild,  it.feems,  allow  fglvation  to 
^ofeof  a  diiFerexit  coiiimunjon.     The'  Romans  com-^ 
(bbniy  a<lopted  the  gods  of  the  conquered  people ;  and 
never .^i^P^t^<l  the  iti^trtbutc^  of  thofe  topical  apd  natioria} 
(tekifi^i  in  whofe  territories  they  rcfided.     The  religious 
wars  and  perfeciltions  of  the  Egyptian  jdobters  ait 
iJideeNi  AH  'exception  to  this  rule ; .  but  ane  accounted  for 
hf  atstient  authors  framreafdns  ve^y  lingular  and  remark- 
able.    Different  fpecjies  of  animals  were  the  deities  of 
the  diiFerent  Xc<5s  among   the   Egyptians  j    and  the 
eit^es  being  in  continual  war,  engaged  their  votariesh  ia 
the  fame  contention.   -  The  wqrlhipers  of  dogs  could 
i\pt  Ipjgig  lemain  ia  p^oe  ^ivith  the  adorers  of  cats  or 
wplve^^-,   J5ut  v^here  ^t^  reafon  topk  not  place,  th^ 
^^.Q^YPT^AiN  fup^^ition  was  not  (o  ij;icqmpatible  as  is 
commonly:  ioi^ned  J    fiiK;e  we  Jearn  from  Hjerqjdo- 
Tys  J,  .that  v.ery  l^ge  contributions iwcr»e  giv^n  bj  ^- 
MAsif  towards  reb^ijl4ip|;'the  temple  of  De^;pki. 

The  intolerance  of  almp^  all  religions,  which  have 
maintained  the  unity  of  God,  ia  as  remarkable  as  the 
conjtrary  principle  of  jjolytheifts.  The  imjpflacable,  nar- 
row ipirit  pf  the  Jews  is  w^H  known.  Mahome- 
TAkiSfk  fct  out  with  ftiir  more' Woody  principles;  ana 
even  to  this  day,  deals  out  damnation,  though  not  fire 


« 


Xi;noph*  ll^cmor.  lib.  iU  i  Plutarch,  de  Ifid. «  Ofit-ide. 

}  Lib.  u.,  fub  fine.  / 
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^aiid  feggoit,    to    all   other  16<^/   'An#^Tr,'^iaA)ilp 

^Christians,  the  English  ^ni  OtrtfH  -hSiriJ^eiiibftcctt 

the  principles  of  toleration,  this  firt|ul^^  fiSi^j^Ate^- 

ed  from  thcfleady  refolutiofi  o?ithe  civil^inj»^rit^iin 

iip'pofiuoii  to  the  continued  efforts  trf  ^^riert^'Jiid  W|y&. 

'.'  The  dtftipliSs  of  Zoroaster  fknx  th/f  499S^;|?i^  )^^^* 
vcn  againft  all  but  the  Macians  %  Njpth^n^  coujd 
more  oblbuA  the  progrefs  of  the  Behsian  cp^jt^, 
•  than  the  fuf  iou$  zeal  of  that  nation  againft  the  t^ffl^es 
mid  ima^s  of  the  Greeks.  And  after  the  pyeithjcpw 
bf  that  empire^  we  find  Alexander,  as  a,po)ythetft, 
immediately  re'efiablifhing  the  worihip  of  the  B^by- 
toKiANS,  which  their  former  princes,  as  monothieiils, 
had  carefully  abolifhed  f.  Even  the  blind  and  devoted 
attachment  of  that  conqueror  to  the  Greek fuperlhtion 
hindered  not  bat  he  himfelf  facrificed  according  tb  the 
Babylonish  rites  and  ceremonies :(. 

So  fociable  is  polytheifm,  that  the  utrnoft  fiefceacfs 
and  averfion,  which  it  meets  with  in  an  oppofite  rehgion, 
is  fcarce  able- to  difguft  it,  and  keep  it  at  a  diftance.  Au- 
gustus praifed  extremely  the  refervc  of  his  grandfon, 
Caius.  C-«sar,  when  paffing  by  J«Rusy^L]?M,  he  deign- 
ed not  to  facrifice  according  to  the  Jewish  law.  But 
..  for  what  reafon  did  Augustus  fo  much  approve  of  this 
cbndu6l?  Only,  beqaufe  that  religion  was  by  the  Pa- 
gans efteemed  ignoble  and  barbarous  §- 

I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  few  forrwptiom?,  of  ido- 

litry  and  polytheifm  aire  more  pernicious  to  political  fo- 

.    ciety  than  this- corruption  of  ttteifmlV  when  CafHed  to 

the  utrnoft  height.     The  hum^  |acrificcs  of  ^hc  Car- 

-..;-.•  Hyde  d^Helij^  wt,  Perfiirum. 

t  Arrian.  ^t  Expcd.  lib,  iii.'  Id.  lib.  viL 
I  Id.  ibid.  §  Sucton.  £jj  vita.  Aug.  c,y3. 

II  Corrupiio  ti^timi  pijpmm* 

TUA- 


: 


^lf(ftffj?Ni%K8^,,jW«xie4^s,   and  many,  barbarous  na- 
ffeWfa'/S^PrF  i?W?^  ^^^  inquifition  and  perfecutions  pf 

-fe9M«7«rf  ^A^^:^W-  >  ,f  or.befidej,  that  the  effufion,6f 
iMo^^m^,r^<>hM  f^i  ^^^^  i"?  Ac  former,  cafe  as  In  the 

te6|rdJb&?fi4|^r.S^f»^faiy.». the  human  viaims,  being 

chcuen  by  lot,  of  by  ibme  exterior  fighs,  afFe£t  hot,  tn 
'^U^clMikrM^  a  degree,  the  reft  of  the  ibdcty.  Where- 
'4s  viiilt6,  IcnowleSjge,  love  of  h^berty,  are  the  qualities, 
'"^l^i^callddwh  the  fatal  vengeance  of  inquifib>r»;  and 
*^  Whetfexpeijed,  leave  tlie  fociety  in  the  moft  fhameful 
^^!^gfl6rince,'  corruption,  and  bondage.  The  illegal  nmr- 
•der  oif  one  man  by  a  tyrant  is  more  pernicious  tfaian:  the 

^tat^'bf  a  thoufand  by  peftilence,  faming  or  aoy.^ui- 
'diftiriguifliing  calamity. 

,,,.,;Io.the  temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  near  Rot/tE^ 
.,  ,V^)t|pey^f  murdered  theprefentprieft,  was  legally  entitled 
tobe  infialled  his  fucceflbrt.  A  very  fiogular  inftitution : 
For,  lioM^eyer  barbarous  and  bloody  the  common  fuper« 
ftitions  often  are  to  the  laity,  they  ufually  turn  to  the 
,^vantage  of  the  holy  order. 


Sect.  X.  19^th  regard  to  courage  or  abafmtinu 

*      *  •  . 

Prom  the  cbmparifon  of  theifm  and  idolatry,  we  may 
fbnn  fome  other  obfervations,  which  will  alio  coitfirm 

*!;  Moft  nations  have  fallen  into  thia  %fi\\t  \  though  perhaps^  that  impi- 
etis  TuperfHtion  has  hevtfir  prevailed  very  much  in  any  civilbed  natif  n,  iin> 
lefs  we  .except  the  Cakthaoimians.  For  the  TraiANs  (bon  aboUAed 
, . « It.  A Jfacrifice  is  conceived  as  a  prefent  j  and  any  prefent  is  delivered  to  the 
deity  by  deftroying  it  and  rendering  it  u'felefs  to  men ;  by  burning  what  it 
'^i^ltd,  pouring  out  t^V  liquid,  and  killing  the  animate.  For  want  of  u  bet* 
ter  way  of  doing  him  fervice,  we  do  ourfelves  an  injury ;  and  fancy  that  we 
thereby  exprefsi  at  leaft^  the  heartinefs  of  dor  gobd>-wil}  ind  adoration. 
Thus  our  mercenary  devotion  deceives  •utfelves^  and  Imagines 'it  deceives  the 
deity, 

X  Strabo,  lib.  v.    Sueton.  ia  vita  Cal.  *'        ^ 
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things  gives  rife  to  the  worft*  ^  won  r.  f .  ii ^rfj  io 

Wbtrfi  Oit  deity  is '  /^pi^ftifited  ^  ktflilbUy) Afjj^Klflto 
nlah1tih(],    this  beffef,'  thbti^b-  d^eofetkerji^fiBy^^  Blf^^) 
when  filled  ^ith  fupcfrilitiberi  tei^ofil,-^4o7fihl^filbA)II^Mi 
niind'  into  thd  lowed'  fubmlfiian  And  ^^bakmenl^M^^ 
reprefcnt  the  mcnkifll  virt&es  of  tftortifidirtionl-  ^ilMlIf^ 
huftiitif^  atid^aifif  e  AiiFering,'  as  the  otiljr^t^ajitt^  wbidii 
are  acceptable  tb  hinl.     B«it  where  the  go^  asie  «cttiSi^^ 
to  be  only  a  little  fup^rior  to  tnankii^,  dnd  (a'£btee  ^B^ 
many  of  them,  advanced  front  that  inferior   ranlty..^' 
are  raore  at  our  eafe  in  oiir  addreil^s  to  tH&m>  and  may 
even^  without  profartenefs,  afpirc  foitietimei  to;,  a  rivtf- 
ihip  and  emulation  of   them.      fience  aftmty^  V^^^ 
courage,  mdgrhmilnityy  lov^  of  liberty,,  and  all  j£^.  vl^- 
tiies,  which  siggrandi^  a  peofde,  •  ^.,<: 

The  heroes  in  paginifm  c6trci|K)nd  jbcirdljr:  W-  iSWr 
faints  in  popery  aVid  h'dtydemf^  in  MAHtoiiffE'P*»f^. 
The  place  of  HrncoLE^,  TnisEt^i,  HeeTdrR^  |ll»^ 
MULUs,  is  now  fupplied  by'Db^lNifc,  FjtrAir€lf$r  ^a|h 
TFiONY,  and  Benedict.  And  inftead  of  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  monfters,  the  fubduing  tyrants,  the  defence  of 
our  native  counfry;  cele'ftiaf  honours  are  olfeSfted  by 
whippings  and  failings,  by  cowardice  and  humility,  by 
abjea  fubmii]ion  and  flavim  obedfeiice.  '        '"      '*"*" 

One  great  incitement  to  the  ptoua  Ap£xancu||r  jp 
his  warlite  ekpeditioiis  was  his  riv^Iihip  of  HlHi^VliPS 
and  Bacchus,  whom  he  jiiftly  prcttijdcd,  to  haver ^]ffj 
celled t-  Brasidas,  that  generous. a«d  npbfe  SfjA^- 
TAK,  after  fallinfg  in  battle,  b^i  heroic  honours  pajd  ^im 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Amphf^Oslis,  whofe  defence.  ;l]t^ 
had  embraced  J.  And  in  general,  all^found^rs  of  ftacf$ 
and  colonies  amongft  the  Gr££KS  were  raifed  to  tms 

•f  Arian.  paiEm.  *       -  ^t  ThuQrd^ libO^*-* 

inferior 


of  their  labours.  .      ,-' 

ttaarcfae  <d«Ai-iiMs:  ^»$  idM  Qhumtian  rdig^on  (n}eaj\ing. 
thflnoMJiotie  ;i.fdi^hc  ktiew.  M  olber}  w^icb  K€poiniaen4, 
oirijr  fldiiKr?cniito|e  i^  (Wifbriog^  hajl  fub4ued  the  fp^lf , 
of'ituitildfid^  abd  Ittd  fitted  ihem  for  flave^y  ^sd  ful^ec-*. 
don/  Jtiud  Ab' :ehkf yziiioB  wo^ld  oertainly  be  jui^, 
lA^etilei^^iu^tinaoy  oiheri:ii)^  fo- 

cietyy  whkh  controul  the  genius  and,(th^ra<3er  pf  a  r^-/ 

ligfOA.    •  •     ■ 

Brasidas  feized  a  mouft,  and  being  bit  by  it.  Jet  it 
go. '  Tbere  is  nothing  fi  contemptihU^  fays  fae^r  but  what 
may  iefifi^  if  it  has  but  courage  to  defend  itfdfX^  £l^L« 
lARMIKe;  patiently  and  humbly  flowed  the  fleas,  and 
mbtr  odious  vieixnin  to  pr^y  upon' htm*  We  £kM  bofiM 
hed^n^  fays  he,  te  reward  wfor  our  fuffiringf :  Buf  tbefe 
poor  eteaft&H  bow  mHiir^  but  the  -enjaptent.  ff  tl^e  pr^enf^ 
Ufi^.  Such  dSFetebee  is  jthere  bietween  ^e  maapimsi  ol' 
a  ORE&K'bMbiaQd  a  QAtnohiQ  faint* 


Sect*  XJ.  With  regard  to  reafin  or  abfurditj. 

Here  is  anpt^er  obfery^tion  to  the  iame  purpoie,  and  % 
new  psropf  that  the  cturruption  of  the  beft  things  beg^ta 
the  wbrK.  ^  If  we  estamine^  witbput  prejudice,  the  an*- 
(ient  headifen  mythology,  as  contained  in  the  poets,  w^ 
Ihall  not  difoo^^r  in  it  any  fuch  nu>n&:ous  ahfurdity,  as 
we  niay.be  s^pt  at  firft  to  apprehend*  Where  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  corfceiving,  that  the  fante  powers  or  principles^ 
whatever  ^efy  we^e,  which  fd^rined  i^is  yiflble  world^ 
men  and  ^nimab,  produced  alfo  a  fpecies  of  ^ntelUgeii,it 

t  Difcoifi,  lib.  ▼!.  X  Plot*  Apoptl»« 

'^  Bayle^  Article  BsLtAtMSifK.  « 
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creatures,  of  oioce  refined  AMmbc  mhA  ^ftttar 

ritjr  than  tbip  r^  ?  Xhat  tbdfe 

cioissy  reveoge&ii,  pafiMMtte^  y( 

ccivcd  '9  xior  is  any  arcma&smaeimcm  mpt, 

felvcs,  to  eng^der  fticfa  vicett 

luu  authority.     And  in  ihort,  ittc  iii4i4ilif%ifliAlgi£#^' 

fyftem  is  fo  h2ftiiral>  tlut^  in  die  Taftc  ni4fifety«%f  fiiMiel& 

and  worlds,  contained  in  tshis  untverfa,  it  feemT-'gittiC' 

than  probable,  that  foineiriieve  <ff  odier,  it  is  icallf^ttgg''" 

rted  into  execution.  *      '       -   ^"^^^ 

The  chief  objedion  to  it  with  regard  to  this  ptknet,'  is, 
that 'it  is  not  afcertaiined  by  any  juft  feafon  or  authorii^  ' 
Theantient  tradition,  infifted  on  by  the  heathen  prie&s' 
and  theologers,  is  but  a  weak  foundation ;  and  tranfinit- 
ted  alTo  fuch  a  number  of  contradiflory  reports,  fup- 
ported,  «dl  of  them,  by  equal  authority,  that  it  became 
ablUfKely  impoflible  to  fix  a  preference  amongft  them* 
A  few  volumes,  therefore,  muft  contain  all  the  polemi- 
cal'iii^ritings  of  pagan  priefts.     And  their  whole  theolo* 
gyinuft  confift  more  of   traditional  ftories  and  fiiper-.. 
ftitious  pra£lices  than  of  philofophical  argument  and  oon- . 
troverfy. 

But  where  theifm  forms  the  fundamental  prmctple  of  ' 
any  popular  religion,  that  tenet  is  fo  conformkUo  fo  fbimd' 
reafon,  that  philofofrfiy  is  apt  to  •incorporate ''itfd'f  whh  * 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  theology.     And  if  tlieother  dogmas  of 
that  fyftem  be  contained  in  a  lacred  book,  fucfa*as  the   ' 
Alcoran,  or  be  determinedly  anfv9fb1esriit!ib^,')ii:e   ' 
that  of  the  RoMAKT  pontif,  fpeculatwe'teafotteirs  n^«  ^ 
rally  carry  on  their  alent,  andembnloe*atliMrp,"whic& 
has  been  inftilled  into  them  by  their  eariidlrediieatioh,    * 
and  which  alfo  poflefles  fame  degnee  of-cdniKfenicc^and 
unifonpity.     But  as  thefe  appearances'  are^  fure, -all  of  * 
them^  to  prove  deceitful,  philofophy  will  foon*flh<f  hcr- 

'  '  '•"   -'fcM; 


iiitmil  nf  ingi^  r  tt      "^  Y^^'t^i  as^ey  advaitceto-^ 

o£*^(i9i|^ii&MNB.  For  befidesthe  uhai^nMable  incoiiew 
rriuni^  i9rlibdBi^aH^1be.i«coiictled  and  adjaAed ;  disc  n^y 
faiglj .■agffWj'Al  ril  pepribr  tteokigy,  efpedaltf '  Ac 
fcliolaftic,  h»  a  kind,  of  appetite  for  Mtadity  and  c6ii* 
trfdifikioBv  J^'^at^tliebl^y  went  not  bej^ond  le^n  aid 
common  ienfe»  her  -dofbines  vttpM^Lpptkr  too  eai^  aiii. 
£unil]ar.  Amazement  muft  of  neceffity.  be  raiibd*:  Mys- 
tery affeded  :  Darknefs  and  pbicurity  foughl  after.:  AtA 
a  Foundation,  of  merit  afforded  the  devouc  votarie%  wha 
defire  an  opportunity  of  fuhduing  their  rebe)lioii»  f eai-^  ^ 
fon,  by  the  belief  of  the  moft  unintelligible  fojdiifiiQi^    ■-., 

Ecclefiaftical  faiftory  fufficiently  confirms  thefe  reBac^ 
tions.    When  a  contreverfy  is  ftarted,  tome  people  pve**^  * 
tend  always  with  certainty  to  foretell  the  ifiue»    Wikidk  .. 
ever  opinion,  fay  they,  is  moft  contrary  to  plain  fenfelis  \ 
fure  to  prevail;  even  where  the  general  intereft of 4|i^  ;> 
fyfiem  requires  not  that  decifion.  ,  Though  ^e  rep|t)a^ 
of  herefy  may^  for  fome  time^  be  bandjed  about  amon^ 
th6'i}il|>Qtants,  it  always  refts  at  laft  on  the  fide  of  re^«  ^ 
fon.     Any  one,  it  is  pretended,  that  has  but  learning 
enough  of  diis  kind  to  know  the  ddioition  of  Arian^ 

P£|^A52|iA»,.  EKA^T\Aj^r  SoCINIAN,  SaB£LLIAKj  Et-^    " 
TYflHJtAW,   NjJSXO&IAJf,   MONOTHEUTE,  &C.   not  tO     ' 

m^^tipn.PfPTEa^A^T,  wfapfe  fete  is  yet  uncertain,  will 
be  C9nvJnc£4  of  ^  tru^  of  tii\»  ob&rvation.  And  tbuJ 
af£i|em,h^cpme^a[iQre;.abfiir4J]|  the  end,  merely. from 
its  b(siog  teafp^a^le^^jod  philofopbiqal  in  tfae  b^tnning. 

Y^  ^epp^iA^t  twrreat.of  fchda&fc  niliigion  byiwh 
feeb}p.pw3fnns:|^:tbefe,  th^  it-is  hiipt^ble  for  the  pint 
to  hr^^.a^d, m^rJ^* h%  Asjit rthrti^ok  is^  greater  'tHoTi'a 
p^rtf  that  iw^  and  tkrte  mahzfvi}  it  f retenking  to  ftbp 
the  <^<;ean  >rith  sr*  buU-r#lb.- '  -  WilL  ycm  fet  up '  ^rofane^  * 
rcafen.^gainft  facred  myftery  ?   No  punifhment  is  great 

enough 


•  » 
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dMD^  ibryoRir.  impiety. '  Ai)d;tW&i]k  fiiis»^%i^ 
^re  kkidled  fin*  heretics,  wi^iemW^fi^H^iha^^ 
tiotiof  pMIoforiiert*  >  ^  n  . .  j.^  .^diTioiq 

We  meet  tveiy  day  witk  peopift  fo  ftepiical  i»Ml3i»i^ 
garj  to  hiftory»  that  tliey  a&rt  it  iinpoAbte  fcM'tAy^dl^ 
tion  ever  to  believe  fuch  abfiird  priiicf|des  a$  ^ilU^^tf 
GrB£:K  and  EoYFTiAtf  pigani&i;  and  at  Ai^ ^itife^ 
4iflte  fo  dogmaticid  with  regard  to  religion,  that  iiStf 
tbMd&  the  £ime  ahAurdities  are  to  be  fonsfei  ia  imr  btiher 
commviiions.  Cabiby  S£S  enbertained  like  pfc^Hdicft:^ 
and  v^ry  impiouily  ridiculed,  uni  even  v^owiid,^iABifi» 
die  gr^t  god  of  the  EcYPTiAiif^  who  afpeiu^  MtUi 
T/tohm  fenfes  nothing  b^t  a  largji?  ^ottied  bi^l*  i  ^  9M 
Hju^opotus  *  judiciQufly  afipribes  this  (ally  of  p«4^..t9 
^  real  ^adne&  <Mr  djforder  of  i^t  brain :  PUverifrifio;!  %f 
4^  hiftorkm,  .he  nev^r  would  have  openly  aflrronte^4^y[ 
efialJifi^  worihip.  For  on  that  head,  .^ntinitef^^ 
every  nation  are  heft  fatiaiied  with  thek  ovn4.  and  think 
they  have  the  advantage  over  every  cither  ;uuiQ]t)«^,^^.     .,  ^ 

It  muft  be  aHowed,  diat.theRolaiAM^  Cathc^s^>nre^i 

v^  learned  (t€t ;  and  that  no  one  comniuniiin,ubiiC:tli9t 
6f  the  Church  of  England,  can  difpute  thidirrbeing:^)!^ 
moft  learned  of  all  the  Chriilkn  chiirches  :  i  V^t'Arur 
ItOES,  the  famous  Arabian,  who^  no  doubts ibiiiAi}!^^ 
6f  the  Egyptian  fuperftitiofis^  declires^  .that  c\Q&a|l 
religions,  the  moft  abfurd'  atld:^<iA^fenficat']s«  thife^whoil 
Vourieseat,  after  having  ^ceafedy  theirrdefclyl  .,n?\  .d  {T 

I  bclfeYc,-  indeed,  that  theft"  ii  hi  tenet '1^  «l»p8^& 
hifm,  vrhfch  would  give  fo  fatr  a  feope  tb  ridioidef-na.dus 
^f  the  rralprffenuj:  Fot  it  is  fi>  abfurd^  dtatdubehides^iiA 

«f  Libr.iiL  c.  ft, 

force 


&t^  .jof.^\jifi(4.j^^^^  .  There,  jte  cv«i»:  %^ 

id^^Rt.  ^i^.^f  **^  ^^^^  which,  thpugli  fon^ewh^t 
profane^  are  gommonly  told  by  th^  CathofUs  thcmfelve?* 
OtkQ  day,  a  prkft,  k  is  faid,  gave  inadvertently^  inftead  q£ 
the  faoramenty  a  coHnter^  which  had  by  ^i4ent  fallen 
amoqg.  th^  holy  wafereu  Thecoiofpinic^^  vf  ait^,  pa- 
tiently for  feme  time,  expe£ting  it  would  diflblve  on  his 
tongue  '^>  But  fitidiifSgi  that  it  Ml  xttn^iti&d  ^fttii'e,  he 
tbdfe  It-  off.  /  «#,  cf  led*  h^  <6  the  ^eft,  y<fu  have  mt 
ammlik4  fit^  mljldU  :  I  ivijh  y&ii  have '  mi  giten  itie  Gdd 
ih^  tatikir  : ,  He,  is  /o,h^rd  and  tQugb  there,  is  m  fwalkwitig 
him*  •       . 

A  /amous  g^oc^al,  at  that  time  in  the  Muscovite 
fervice,  having  come  to  Paris  for  the  recovery  of  his 
wounds)  brought  along  with  him  a  young  Turk,  whom 
lie  had  taken  prifoher.     Some  of  the  dodiors  of  the  So&-^ 

Bof^NB  {who  are  altogether  as  pdfitive  as  the  dervifes  of 
CoMSTAMTiNoPtE)  *  thinking  it  a  pity,  that  the  poor 
Turk  fhould  be  damned  for  want  of  inftnidion,  fo« 
licited  Must AP.HA  very  hard  to  turn  Chriftian,  and  pra-> 
mifed  him,  for  his  encouragement,  plenty  of  good  wine 
in  diis  worldy  and  paradife  in  the  next*  Tbefe  allure- 
ments were  too  powerful  to  be  rei^fted ;  and  therefbrCp 
having  beeii  well  inftru£ted  and  catechized^  he  at  laft 
igjseed  to  receive  the  faeraments  of  baptifm  and  the  Lord's 
fut>per.  The  prieft,  however,  to  make  every  thing  fure 
and  folid,  ftill  continued  his  inftruSions  ;  and  began  his 
cateditfm  the  next  day  with  the  ufual  queftion,  Houfma- 
ny  Gnds  are  there ?  NorU  at  all^  replies  B£n£1>ict;  for 
that  was  his  tf  e  w  ndmdi.  item^  !  "None  at  aU  !  cf  i^s  the  prieft. 
^0  befure^  ikid  the  hc^n^ft  pr6&lyte.  Ton  have  teld  tne  all 
along  ihai  there  is  bid  one  (Sod:  And  yf^erday  I  eat  him^ 

Such  are  the  dodxinfto  of  otir  brethren^  the  Catholics* 
But  t6  tbefe  doflrines  we  are  fo  accuftomed,  that  we 
Beyer  wonder  at  them :  Though,  in  a  future.age,  it  will 

pro- 


•inf  huitiaTi,*two-lcggc*^  crcattire;*  'ci6uffW»  Saffli^ 
^jTuch'  prliici^es.    And  it  k  a  tffoiifiUtf  t^8n^,^%(S^iAHe 

nations  themfelves  fliall  have  fometfaing  full  a^iifilitffti 
""tlkek  cywti  creed,  to  'idikh  tfaey'^IU'ig^^^^^ft^apIi- 

dtc'ind  ihoff  fdilioa^  afient.''    < -'  >•«  ^i^bnttt-Y^  ^^^ 

I  loagcd  once  at  Paris,  m  the  fame  i&f/^/. with  an  cm- 

baflkdor  from  Tunis,  who,  having  paQea  loixi^  ^a?^\t 

'  toNDON,  was  returning  home  that  wa^? '^ne  ffl 

^bbferved  his  Moorish  excellency  diverging  niferelFffiiOTr 

the  porch,  with  furveying  the  fplendid'  eaS?pa|e?^3Kit 

[  drove  along;  when  there  chanced  to  D^m^i  mj^iSAe 

*"'Capuc!tt'{iizrsj  who  had  never  feenaT^kK^i  iS^^n 

'  iis  part,  though  accuftomed  to  the  fe^6'RoWA^iiS(fi^j(!&, 

Tiad  never  ften  the  grotcfque  figure  of  a  fej*Wrf5^"irad 

there  is  no'  expreffing  the  mutual  admiration,' vfMSf^Hfth 

Wc/  infpircd' each  other.     Had  the  iihaplam  oP^'trfi- 

"bafly  entered  intb  a  difpute  with' thalfe  Tx'viWif  eSMs, 

'  ftcir  reciprocal  furprize  had  been  'of- the  KfiieMtSie. 

.  And  thus  all  mankind  fland  ftaring  at  one  anpthdij ;  and 

v-^thcre  is  no  beating  it  cut  of  their  heads,  that  the,ti^r^;m 

*'  of  the  African  is  not  juft  as  good  or  Marbadtt  &ikion 

^i  flie  cowl  of  the  European.    JTb  h  h^nkrj^^tjtuiin^ 

"[  faid  the  prince  of  Sadler,  fpcaiking  cf '3e  Ku^T|^^^^ 

.:  is  a  pity  be  tuere  a  Chrjfiian*  .  :.n:  v;.-. 

* '  *   Mow  can  you  worfliip  leeks,and  onions't  We  ffiill'I'lib- 
.  -pofc  a  SoRBQtfNiST  to  fay  tp  a  pri?ft  ^^Al^'ils  we 
*  worfhipthem,  replies  the- latter;  atJea%l¥eda'tocft,>'at 
the  fame  time,  eat  them,     Byt  wKat^ftfan^"  oT^ 

.  ,ado?a;io|i  are  cats  an4mo|Jues,?,  (^U^Jsi^fm^!^^' 

Tbey  ^re  at  ieaft  as  good  at  th«.r^j&9<«r«rotteai;iMines»of 

'  martyrs,  anf^ers  iiis  rto  lefy  learned  antagoniftv* "  Are 

'  yoii  not  mad,  infifts  the  Catholic;' to*  ciit''6he  "afldther^ 

throat  about  the  preference  of  a  cabbage  or  a  cucumber? 

Yes,  fays  the  pagan,  j   I  allow  it,   if  you  will  confefi, 

that 


^K^ioibHi^w^^y' 


"^  -  .\ 


^^mm  WWfflILX9'^?»^8ivOf  %hiftry^.  ten  t^ufen^.jpf 

the  by*ftaoiders  are  very  few),  thut^  tf  np^ii^  Wf r^  re* 
bttifi^  jto  cft^bjifli  any  popular  fyAem,  but  the  exp9fing 
th?  abifurdUies  of  other  fyftems^  every^  votary  of  every 

T  fuperdi^ion  could  give  a  fuiEeieht  reafon  for  his  blind  and 
J|Lot^e4 ,  at^hment  to  the  principles,  in  which  he  has 
Jbcen  e4ucat^d.r  But  without  (b  extenfive  a,  knowIedgCf 
ifiRi^'i^y^^?^^^**'^^  ^^'^  aflurance,  {and  perhaps,  better 

^yi^Vf:  'iti.,t6ef^  is  not  wanting  a  fufficient  ftock  of 
>^^^^^^ii^  fi^ith  amongjft  manlcind.    .PxoooRUS 

l^A*^^f^^^  i  8fi^-^  remarkable  inftancc  to  this  purj^ofej^ 

^.4>ftjjir^Ij.he.was  hifnfclf an.eye-witncfe.  .WhileEcYfT 
'^i^cr  |be.grejiteft  tcrjrpf  of  jhe  RotoAN^fKroet  jle- 
-gijjaary.  ipljJw.^avii^  in?dv<;rtpntly  been  gjnilty  of  ^c 
Ifiwjfrilegious  impifity,  of  kUlifig  a^P^t,  the  who|c  people 

*      .f  It  is  ftrah{;e  that  tbe  Ecyptjan  religion,  though  ibaK«n>».ihoal4 

yet  have  h^thit  (6  great  a  rerdmblance  to  the  jEwim,  that  andent  Writers 

T'^cMtt^df  fhCfhlateft  ceaior  were  oot  able  toobfenre  any  difleitnce  hetwixt 

r4||MUtt«-'F^  ^' 3* ^^  <*'^^^^^ '^^^  bath'TAciTVs  add  SvxxiNius, 

^  when  tiiey  iQfntkn  that  dectee  of  thefenatc,  «nder  TxBiiLivi»  by  which' 

''  the  EctFTlAW  an4  Jewish  profeiytes  were  baniihed  firom  Romi,  ec- 

preily  treat  thefe  religions  as  the  fame;  and  h  appearr,  that  even  C|ie decree 

itlHf  Wtt  feunded  on.  that  foppofition.  -  *'  A€tam  if.  de  facris  JEoYfTiff 

'«  JjjDAicis^i  pcilendis  j  fattumqueL patrum  confultum,  i>t  quatuor  mil- 

"^*<  Ha  libeffihT'gcittris''  ea/np^JHtme '  hlfcfta,  ^tfis  idon^a  attr,  'in  'taft^m 

<«  ,i^^en^Q)(».  vil%  4f^V^  •:  C^tcrt  cedercnt  It  a  1 1  a,  nifi  certam  aiite  diem 

^^f^fiinps  fitos^ittiflent."    Tacit.  ann,lib.ii,  c.  85.    '*  £xtern«8«e- 

^^«  rt*onias,\ffioi>^lo.s,  JuDAifeos^wi^ritna  eompefcuit;  eoi^  :^iil 

^    ««^/i^iilfc*i^'tl^baktiir^'ni£i;|olaa  ¥cAti  attniaftcuMeatQionMl  <«m« 

-  f{  burenK  *e?''  rSwiiT^**. T^Ma*  c.  ^*  /Theft  MdUi;.beathcin%.^l4i»v^ 

,   i^g /09?ething  in, the  fjgneral  air,  and^nivt,  ,»n4  fpiritof  thetwp  religions 

to  be  the  fame,  eftcemed  the  differences  of  their  dogmas  too  frivolous  to  de- 

(trvc  any  attention.-^  ^  '  ** 

:-:•    vt.Li&.i,     ••     ■'  ■•'■-•     .     ■■:'-.     '■  ■■    '-','•" 

rofc 


ifS^    Tli^¥t^1fm.M.mfl^M»^mMJMA&£ 


tbe  prinC6-wei%  natMiiiS  {kv^^him    ^Mb  ^ft«i  add 
people  ^.liofMEs  I  am^perfuA^i'^i'Jiiiiiafr^^ti'^^tJ^ 

QVarm  a. place  in  the  cel^ftial  <mnfi6ii9yi>M»t]^MkMi 
]iaved«tbn»ed^v^  gpd  in  thqayn,  f fcr ^  ^^WoWFftrl  ^ 

Tus,  ikyi  lipiiACC.     That  isarvtry  ijn|i^tM(i7{^^ 
Afxd  in  otlKfr  Mtioos  dod.  odier  oge^^.tfiiSjfii^ie^^fjG^^ 
(^e  ba$  jlQfc  bcm.fifiQemed;akQsrchcr;jndi£iu^^ 

Notwidiftatidin>g  the  fandity  of  bur  hdtf^tidi^an^i'Ctjf^i 
TuLxr  t)  no  crime  is-i^ore  common  wkh'  c»^liaiif«:f&>i 
lege :  i8at  was  it  evcF  heard  pf,  that  art  "^o^^tAnma^t 
hit^dlitfettipkof  acat;ali11»ts,  oracrodtMUk^  Thare: 
1$  no^torture; '  an  DtMrpTxA^  woiiU  nteinndeigo^  jay** 
the  fenie  author  hi  another '^fkcef,  ntfliefithah  inpnriai' 
fbb»  -amafpfc,  a  cat^  a  d6|;  'tw  a^^a^ccilild^'^ftfe  ir^^ 
_ftrifiH5^trtfei'Vhat©Rrixair*breiy€r,^*i'*'^  '^''h    ntf^i 


r 


i<^-^«>U 


**  Of  whatfoe*er  defcent  their  godhead  he, 
^  fV  Stock,  ftope,  ,Pr,etJier  hprnglx^p^^igr^iK, . 

M  Ajif  keJhadiKen  bojfaof  boatenjgold.. 

Absalom  aiid /k:HrtbPHEL. 


.  »  ■ »  .. 


Kay,  theh^fcr  the  materiah  are,.  Q£;ii^l)ich^l^^ 

is  4:oipfpfedt  the  gi^^ter  ddvatipn  is  be  iSss^  m  wfixxi 

kk  At  brcalb  o£  bis  delitddl  i^iftHmm***  ^^imfj^au^:im 

f  WKen  Lo'v|«  the  XlVtJi  took  ok  himfelf  the  ^pn«eaip|[(  «f  theje* 
itiU  ciUege  -<sf  CLtitM<>iiT,'tlie  foek^  ocdered  tlielEiiigfr^xittW  tepur 
up  '^*ttr  ilMirgflte)  tnd  Mk'doMfothB  <tidfr>  in  erdir  ^«o^  )thli|e  jM^  fer  iir 
'WiM'ginwof Oftfiofi  io  tkc  IpUowiiig  eg^gn^t, 

Svfiidh  bine  Chnfti,  pofui^iie  uii^i»^]^q|it  t 
IrapUgjeas^  alivmndck habere Deya. 

JnDc  nat.  Deor.  1. 1.  J  Tufc  Qiutft^  Uh.  r, 

their 


»  •  •  •  ,     • 

t^ir  names'  atKbcoake  a  merit  with  thtir  dekjr,  m  bimiF^ 

i|9g»  ^^hisjM^y  a}l  the  ricliculedndt  eofttuiDeiy  of  IhI 

e;jif9infi€s^   <TaijiMHirai8l  O^     inlift  tbcm/E^i^  under 

t^hjo^'btniiers^  and  «vca  iqieAl|^  triumpli  in  thokfM^ 

'^^'T^befc  occurs,  I  oWn,  a  difficulty  in  Ac  EavrrrAH 
i^Aem  «f  tbaoleigy ;  as  m<teci(l^  feme  fyftec^s  s^rc  ^tirely 
tir^'frofn  <)iffi^Itie$.  It  h  evident^  ff^om.  thdr  ^nethod 
of':  jM^gatton^  that  a  couple  :of  cats,  m  fifty  years,' 
liHmld  jlock  a  u^bole  kingdofn  ^  aod  if  that  religious  v^** 
iMfOtipi^vrviMiv  |Cmi  {Mud  them,  it  -would  in  twenty  waai€f 
iMt'cnly^be  eaftear  in  E^vbt  tx>  £nd  ^ngpd  than  a  man^ 
wt>ijill>iF|lii^itoK2US-%s  was  th^  lei^e  in  ioi|ie  parts^^ 
bvar;  bnC  lft<  gods  msMft  at  laft  ^ptWly  ilarve  ^ 
m^m  iSDid  lottf e  tbemielvea  nekher  priefts  nor  votaries  xc^ 
mniog.  it  is  probafale»  therefore)  tkat  that  wufe^mio 
tioos  rth^  nepft  *  oflf^ted  in  s^^tiquity  for  prudence  and 
found  policy »  Ibrefe^is^  fiicb  dangerous  confequcaices^ 
raferved  all  their  wpribip  for  the  full-grown  divinities^ 
and  ufed  the  freedom,  to  drown  the  holy  (pawn  or  Jitd^ 
fucking  gods,  without  any  fcruple  or  remorfe.  And 
thus  the  prad;ice  of  warping  the  tenets  of  refigion,.  in 
order  to  ferve  temporal  interefts,  is  not,  hy  any  means^ 
to  be  re^r^ey  ^^an  iAyerition  of  ^thcfe  lattei^  ages. 

.; Tliilbrilrnedv]pib^9(i^pbi^IrVAflL-RO,  dffewpfing of  r^f 
ligiftti,^  fneleaib:  AOt  io\idwet  aagr  (biiag^icj^d  p^^ba^ 
jbjikm  an4  ^pearanpcs  :  Su<^itwa9  bss}go^  4c«ijai,a^. 
flipd^ation!  Bpt  the  pk)ffiona<«»   tb«  zealous  AuGuer 
^'i.N|  faidtlts  thenOble  RbMAH  on  his  (qep^i^ii^i  p^\d.  J^ 

j^fycurfnd  pjiQfeflbvtb^  ovoft  ^hacoiigb  jtflkf-:iifi4 -:fiAir" 
ranee  f*     A  heathen  poet,  however,  contemporary  with 
the  faint,  abfurSly  efteems  'the  religlou$  fyftem  %f  the  ^ 

t  D«  ciyitate  D«i,  L  ii.  c.  17.       *  ^ 

latter 


4<4     Tbtm^v 


RItHffahgei  TJWcB^ 

CAeb  flfts  fft  ptfepoiiSffli'tJ'lliPeiWI*  ^ 
SMatiAtJ,  Iff  rt  /^mj 
aaattare'gtnitaUaX^ 

If  ercr'thefc  was  * 
publtc  rdi^on'  loft  ^t  at 
expeS,  that  'infiaclitjr  i 
MEAN  agCj^wouTiT  6p« 
that  Cicero  hWcl^  ir 
tifivc  licen  its  mdft  declai 
whatever  fceptical  Mbcrt 
hi?  writings  or  itx.phil 
avoided,  in  the  commpr 
of  Jeifm  and  prqfanenefi 
t&his  wiife  TBreKTIA, 
wilting  (9  appear  a  deVo 
a  letter,  addrefled,  to  he 
lier  to  offer  Tacrifice  to 
jratttudefor  the  rtcoverj  „.....«  ...™.  n-,,^,^;-^^^^ ,.^ 

PoMPEY'a.  derotijjft  ve^-  4uc4^^.(^.£oc^U^4M^ 
his  coodua,  dining  tl;eGnil  wua,  ,ho|y^%jni»,Bt 
gnd  to  attunes,  dreanui .-aod  p— r'^~f~~*i"  rtfir-aimi 
was  tainted  with  fuperftitiD»  otrvntf  kiadti^  sto  fftiifcV- 
pottcd  rf  MtLTON,  that  hfS  po^it^yli^^^P^-iiljPW- 
cd  widivafe  ud  abundat^ejn  itit^^ingj.  t%;^!j[,^^^ 
obfcrved,  that  lus  owng«i««>fot  d«^ifl^me(»^ 
ftaduringthatfcafoiij-qor:^  ^ii}ji(^r^^^r^^j|l^ 
diuingthc  nftof  they^^  .4^^i^(?!j{4mffH|^ 

]  la  rita  Adriuii.  U  LiU  I4>  *pf'- 1' 


ig^0tMMUiMj,ii^^  ^6s 


W  flMMb  iiMtjf»>A>  tigfclifaM  fimecn  citt  left  foot  fi 
Jj  1^^  jkaJwit^ie  dMbtcdty  but  the  votaries  of  the 
jgOillpgfl^iJ^^  alittqiiitj  were  as  httineraa^iji^ 

^^MBcAittWtai  didb  of  ^sh^  iaodern  rdigioti  are  at  ere- 

' '^iTW^SpW •'ill'  'J««'« ^  • .    . .      f.        ^  •«•  ••      . 

MMk,  Ui^Jmmtm'^iMrSk  uifivei;fal ;  tbo'  it  was  not  (o 

r7  people  gave  their  aOem  to  if ;  tho  that 
feeottiig^y  fo  ftroi^  precife,  and  affir* 


f  i'M 


.Wi^M^  olife^c,  thati  iiotwithftanding  the  dogma* 

•  <|caU.  inwip?^^  ftyk  of  all  faperftipon,  the  convi£Hoii 

^f  ^  X|l^^oiiifta»  in  all  ages,  is  iiiore  alFedle^  than  reaf» 

>njj  fcarc^  ever  approaches,  in  any  cl^grec,  to  that  folid 

belief  and  perfuaiibny  which  gpverns  us  in  the  common 

aflTairp  of  life.    Men  dare  not  avow»  even  to  their  own 

hearts^  the  doubts,  wrhich  they  entertain  on  fuch  l*ub- 

jc^ ;.  ihicy  make  a  merit  of  nnplicit  fiuth  j  and  dif- 

guifc  to  thonfelver  their  real  infidelity,  by  the  firongeft 

alteverations  and  moft  poiltive  bigotry.    But  li^ture  is  tod 

hard  for  all  their  endeavours,  and  fuiFers  not  the  obfcure^ 

'glimmering  Ugjbt,  affbrdci  in  thofe  ftiadowy  regions,  to 

equal  the  ttrong  imprciSons,  made  by  common  fcnfe  and 

by  aperience*    The  ufual  course  of  nien^s  condud  be- 

K»  their  words,  and  ihow$,  that  tht  aflen^  in  thefe 

ftiaMK  is  fome  unaceountaUe  opemioh  df  the  mind  he- 

.'  ^Mi  diibelief  abd  convidion,  but  apprc^aching  muoh 

-  nearer  t file  forSMr  duntbe  latfen 

"^  ^ince,  therefore,  the  mind  of  liitth  appears  of  fo  lopfc 

and  unfteady  i  e<5ntexture,  that,  even  at  prefcnt,  when  fd 

miiiv  perfons  find  an  ixitereft  in  cdntinually  employing 

oti  Jt  the  diiffil  and  the  hammer,  yet  are  they  not  able 

'  to  chgfave  thedlogicai  tenets  \Vith  any  lafting  bnpteBon  J 

how  much  more  muft  this,  have  ,befQ  the  Q^fe  inimtieritl 


f  Suetcii  Aug.  cap.  90,  ^1,  9^»    ^I'm.  lib.  3.  cap.  ji 

Vot-IL  Hh  times, 


A   I 
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4  particular/       -'    '  -:»^^^- ^  e^^^^>^^rf,  .: 

A      u     '     r'    iu     ''^'''ii  I'-'^^^.^.af'tair- 
Another  caufe^  which  rendered  tho,  antient,  r^igipn^ 

much  loofer  than  the  modern,  is,  tha^^the  former  were  . 
traditiotial  and  the  httcr  arc/^^ar^/f 'aft3 'tTic*tra3J&on 
in  the  former  was  complex,  tontl^^dii^iorY,  sSidi^jS^mamv 
occauons,  doubtful ;  10  that  it  could  not  pcwiWy  Be  re- 
duced to  any  fiandard  aiid  ca'hon,  ot-  dlFottt  Ittty  tft&rmi- 
nate  articles  of  faith.  "^'The  ftorFcs  "6f 'tife*  ifdcfe "  Wire 
numberlefs  like  the  popifh  legends  ;  and  tl^d*  rfifeiy  oUc, 
almoft,  belfevcd  a  part  of  thefe  ftories,  yet  no  eol^^OuId 
believe  or  know  the  whole:  While,  at  fte  Cuii&'lMe^ 
all  nauft  have  acknowledged^  that  no  one  part  ftddS^  6&  a 
better  foundation  than  th^'  reft!  The'  trkdWdilS  of  dif- 
ferent cities  and  nations  Were  alfo,  on  xoi^y  obcallofls, 
dire£lly  oppofite ;  and  no  reafon  could  W  affi^^  !br  pre- 
ferring one  to  the  other.  And  as  there  was  n^'InfSiitte 
number  of  ftories  wiA  regard  to  yrfiicfetraSi'tlbtt  ^i^'Ho- 
wife  pofitivej  the  gradation  was  infenlible,  frod^  the 
moft  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  to  thofe  loofcLsmS'pre^ 
carious  fidlions.  The  pag^n  religion,  thcfelbfe,  -fecmed 
to  vanifh  like  a  cloud,  whenever  one  approachcf" ^  it^ 
and  examined  it  piecemeal.  It' could  ^ir^er'he  afcehaln- 
ed  by  any  fixed  dogmas  aiicl  principles: '  And'^'tfib'^'lhis 
did  not  convert  the  generality  of  itiaiik^ncf  frofit  -feiib- 
furd  a  faiih;  for  when  wiH  the  people"  b6 'reifonablc  ? 
yfet  it  made  them  faulter  and  hcfuate  more  in  maintaining 
their  principles',  and  was  even  apt  to  produce,  in  certain 
difpofitions  of  mind,  fome  praftices  and  opinions,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  deteimined  infidelity. 

8-   •  Toi 
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,Ti5^wH^^JI^e  frigiy  f^a,  that  the  fables  Of  the  pagan 
t^l\Sl0A.Jfffi^^.^^f,,th^  lightj  ealy,  and  familiar  | 

Wi^^gjft  j^fti}j|[  9/  %^ff  brimftonc^i  or  any  objelas,  that 
-??/?9Wi?**|?^' *^ff fXi the  imagihatloni  Who  cotildfoAear 
.^gyl|llg,->*trtfj^*he^^^  loVefe  'df  MARsf  iartd 

In  this  refpeft,  it  wis  a  triie  pbefical  feligioil ;  '5f  it  had 

hot  xather;ti>o  liiuch  levity  fdr  the  graver  kinds^of  poetrvi 

^  We  Hnd  tipat^ft  ha*!!  been  adopted  bjr  modern  bards ;  nor 

^  nave  thefe^tatkei  With  frreatet^frfceddm  ahd  irreverence  of* 

the  ^ods^  whom,  they  tegarded  as  fiSiotis,  than  the  an- 

'  iient;  aid[  o^  the  real  objeds  of  theif  de/otion; 

Kr  1*1^^  ywfc^enop  i^  by  no  meahs  juft^  that  i)&aufe  a 
^ij^eoi^xrf'  ccl^gipfi  .has  made  ho  deep  impreffion  on  the 
-j^n^^lf  ^people,  it  muft  therefore  have  been  pofitively 
IIHQS^f^^K  all  men  of  common  fenfe^^and  that  oppofite 
yf^^^px^p^y  m  fpite'o/  the  p^ejudic^sof  education,  were 
.  gi^n^jy  eft^bliihed, by  argument  and  reafoning.     I  know 
^K>l«>bujt>ta  GQiitpai*y   inference  may  b^  more  {Probable. 
,%t^ff.^}^s,/ui^Xtjilt^^Jii^  affuming  any  fpecies  of  fuper- 
^^niafpeiM:'^^,t^e  lefs  will  it  provoke  men's  fpleen  and 
(ilfdig^ion^  or  c»ig^ge  t]^em  In.to  enquiries  concerning 
ksbfo^mdation  aad  origin*     This  in  the  mean  time  is  ob' 
ryi9.u;si^  that  the  empire  of  all  religious  faith  over  the  un- 
.4erftandiQg  is.-VKavering  and  uncertain,  fubjeftto  all  va- 
tiet;ies  of^Uumour^  and  dependent;  on  the  prefent  inci- 
dents, ,'which  ftiikif  the  imslgin^tion.     The  difference  is 
-  gnly  in  the  degrees.     An   antient  will  place  a  ftroke  o( 
,4n^^ty  and  one  of  fuperftition  alternately^  thro*  a  whole 
,j  jl^ourfe  t-^   A,  modern  often  thinks  In  the  fame  way,- 

«!fe?. '>h^.P^^V'P^^F^'|t^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  expreflions. 

'     ' .' ,  LvciAfi 

'*'  f  Witncfs  this  remarkaUe  pzffkpt  of  Tacitus:  •<  Pwetcr  multiplicci 
*<rervm  huicanarum  Citfu?,  coelo  tQrraq\ie.frodigia,  &fulmmum  monitus^  Si 
**  futurorum  prjefagla^  laeta,  trilila,  ambigua^  mahifefta.  "Nee  enim  unquanl 
"  atrccioribus  populi  Romani  dadibus^  magif(|ue  joftis  judiciis  approbatum 

H  h  »  *•  eftj 


44«  v«??.A-wj^^hj^y>m^ffMvi9m' 

tfae.pcople.g'^o^ai  ati 
denU  wou)d|jiiat  »i 
whole j^rqe  of  iiis'n 

his  countrymen  sincl  ci 


at  prefent,  the  commwi  tff6K4uIi^p|^Mbl«QA»kitG  4tto 
bf;.cwufcnyis  «:^  fCKcrdx.  .  ML^,<=lno^W^^ 
U>3f  ,  fla^Ml  fupctftitioii,  wh«^  .«Mf!(l^]%  ^8JfMA 
«>^l^f  -would  not, »ili>  impofc  ,<«,^«H^^(yoP*i(:^ 
^^'^f^"'-  -■  ■  '  ■■  ■  '•  '  -.''.^.i'J  .x^siiLtt'idymE-iiiBi 
"-  '>Tfae3STt>ic3-bcflowcrf'mui)rin«0ni&tetifidavfliSi^ 
pttiu9«pithcta.OR  tfacirragoi.thM  tw{)tt«M.ii^»Akiat^:A^ 
sUfig>Ttn(lc;9aql  to  ttw  nnnMRal  go^i  l^ttjE^a^ 
taaUyitbatbc'was  abtinferior  in-f)rfldeBceiaQdfm4«Mt 
ftaniing  to  ait  <^d  w6in».  For .  {uaif'.ttaAniB'j'mtiM- 
mortr  piofiil  than  the  fentiowitts,  .^uth^Afthfi)^  entnpi 
tainfd  wirii  icg^ji  to  aU  pep^hr.  AipofftkmHi'iaiMti 
they  very  ferioufly  i^ree  w(ii  th^  t-jwwpii-tt^Bni}  th<; 
wb<n  a  raven  croaks  from  the  left,  it  is  a  good  omen ; 
"but  a  bad  one,  when  a  rcrak  makes  a  noife  from  the  fame 
quarter.  pAKJETiuswas  the  only  Stoic',  ^n^tiftgift  the 
GREeKS.  who  fo  much  is  doubted  With''  re^df  W'ih 
gulies  and  divinations  J.  .4**^03  ^A^'oj^iiJ^^^^Jifc 
tis,  that  he  himfdf  ioA  received  many  iimomfiaaa]fnm 

AtibiJiTOi'c  ^irrd.iritli-  NxrTawi-u  on  ^R^hf  dfiCU  J^aeifcted.'' 
Ihi  iMtthr emperor  Mkied'  Hmrtwrnm  td'  bii->^''(M'l«itt^  -^Tf— m 
4aiiAB>«So«cFtbe  fei,  whtreliBlifaaat.  dla>J«ifh<M((iBiridii>«^l3uMltb 
il^  be-btlbrad  it,  wliai  madiuAlia-piqfc^r.'ftyti^utfaBill^riMff?  ?n«> 
fiM  dUrrmWton  i«if  ^'mnta'tapaii'.  Qtrrtli  r-  r  >¥t  ii'>  linlihtiiKiwij  lijn  aft 
co'uftVftrtK^WbAof-hitcWtdtvt,  ttb.  vl.Plvil.  il     .11,  mj  \a  m'nilai,-. 
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xU'ts^'mita  "m  n^^gi  of  torn  ^MmeMi'vixtit 

IS  Ihdl,  tmtti&ey  ao,  not.Ipeafc*  truth  :  It  is  0|l|y,^Decaufc 
can  rameL  liptning  out  Qie  breaking  ofour  ne<Sc  or 
ine  tOTiMxm.fit  oui'-xixz(e  i   which  are  circunmances^ 

a  philofophical  enthufiaCn  to  srehgious  fuperlft^iioii.' j"h 
Mnse^P^imk  ie/Skii  !>«&%# tiu^W^fidfe  «>f  'mo- 
jai4>  oiUt^rjiMirfiii'tliiii'of ^«^|;ki^      ^^^^^^  /^'i^^-'i'^r, , 

^^««¥o^^rf^ifeii^  Soeic'A^     iffittnfn^^^^thc 

:fc«»ia^)i#liikplilfjP''d(H€d^^^  en- 

flfiayi^o^rifjaSiii^  fibfcsV  as  ^bfe^of 'S^tukk's 
caftratiaghiifiithery  Uranus,  and  Jupiter's  detHron*^ 
ingl  Suii^uiKir  f  n^Strtor  r  fubfeqiient  iiabgae  |^  ^SotKA- 
Ti«iQ0iiftfti^^tm^'^tbe  dodrine  of  the  moitaHty  oEithe 
fkv&^^iha^:4fiit  reettvtd  opifiion  o£  the  pecipl^  Is^^there 
beBtattfioomradUAiqn'f  Yes^  fiirei^:  Bsrt  th^  .<;otera<- 
d»tC|]|»ris^0<%'Pl,ATO  i  it  is  in  -the  people,  rwhofe  re- 
ligioaff^iddpfesln  general  are  always  compored'/Qf  the 
iiibfl/difirotfdaitt-paiis  i  ^eJIpedally  in  an  s^,-  wlien  Qxpar^ 
tMiti  fatcrfofca^and light  upon  them  §.  ? 

o:r!i»' o.'i  f^^M.■").•v;^.J  *.  ^      '.  •:   -         '    •  .   .  ■    :id  ... 

tThe  Stoia.  I  own.  were  iv>t  qnke  orthodox  in  tbe  eftabliihed  rell- 
^n  {  bttt  one  dSay  feCy  frbm  thefe  lx^ances>  that  they  wejit  a  ^^at  way  $  . 

}  ICxKoPHON^  c6hduft>  as  'Ivlated  by  himfelf,  i«,  at  once,  an  incon- 
tdbllfe  fMfdf  i^Mvi^ionffisejM&tfrvf  iMBkW  inthofe  aget»  and  the  in<  ' 
€Ob0t8todtt^^ift'a)(  tgci^^^fiif ineB^sSropiiiiQns  in  rdigboa  inattera.    That' 
gMttsa^timi  ^'P&ildlbpliev»  the  difttple  •£  SdcRATk^^  and  one  who  bat  - 
ddintreliMMofit&emoA^Mfiiw^ftntiaKiitt  «ntk  fcgifd  tO'ft'^eiQftiiave 
aU'itlre  A)tM9<Kni9>BMBk».of  vt^%  PH>*  ftiperMtiom  .  By  .SocftJliTfet^s 
Mifico«  bekC«afid|dd)'tli«Of«deef  TXts^rnuhdhn  bewpjiW  eat^igr-in  tfie 
txpcdition  of  Cvt vt.    Dc  eaispe^*  lib.Jil.  p«  994;  ^  cdit.(iidiuiii^*«  ^eei  a , 
4ream  tbe  Jixgltfaftrr  die  fi||eraU  wef^/eUedj  which  be|Kiy|,gneatcegac4 
to,  but  tbijiki' smblg^QHS.    U.  p.  »95<    He  and  the  whiok  jmny  regard 
^JEi^Ajl  as  a  f  ery  Ipcky  Miica*    I^p*  300.    Hat  another  dream,  when  he 

ifh  3  comet 


^  L*i^ 
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The  fame  CiCEHOj-Ffeo  ^fk&td^in  Ws  dwti  %ii;^jr». 

to  aipilear/.a  devout  juti^nift,  QVI^ib  flp  ^^Wjplf^^  5^; 

future  ftatB  as  a  moatri4icfdo9fr,fe^j;i^  *^^!»ftf$*l/?Pc>^^ 
could  giwwiy  4t«^M!fta'*,  ^^Sfihi^sr.^.fi^f^^n^'^^ 

comes  to  At  river  CB!t»**.Tr*i<J|irWdi  f6tf<»av^p^hr!if^^f^f^iii^\ 
alio  pay*  giwt  nt^  tpw    M,  Ub,  iy,^.  53(3.  rfflft^i»?^yf^  ^^> 
a  cold  n^rth  fM,  lacriiice  to  it,  and  the  hiftomn  ob^er▼c^  tnat  it  imme- 
d  atdy  abated.     Id.  p.  329.    XENOPHdN  jr^nifdcs  W^UMfkii!'^  lUMp 
before  he  would  fortn  any  i^fbliitk)p-witb  BtiMfelf*  tAotCbiEbttfi^g:  abo^oyffi 

Lib.  T.  p.  959-  He  him^Hr  i  stty  lot^w^ri^M'^qa^  t^^^^ 

pfFered  ))im.     Lib.  vi.  p.  273.    Clkanoer,  the  Sparta N^^o^p^ very ' 
defirous  of  ^t,  rcfufes  it  for  the  fame  reafon.     fd.  p.  39*.     ^SAMw^ 
mendicns  tn  ol^  drealti  vith  the  xoter|(retati(m  gi^ft'j[ira»  irhti^h/tM^ 
jiHucd  Cyjiui,   p. '373.    M^rA\oi9  $\&  &c  p\t€»*ofHk\^V^i^%^riiki9i^, 
into  hell  as  believia^it^  and.  iay^ t}ie  p^.  of  it  ai;«.  ftpl  XH^ufa^lhMi* 
P*  375*     Had  almoft  ftarved  the  army  rather  than  Wi  tia  t&e  ^Id  «gKii^ 
the  anfpicfes.    Id.'  p.  ^%%,  383.    Hii  tS^ehd;  BvotiDiSy  »fe  i^H^  ««W^ 
not  belhtve  ^hat  he  had  brougibt  no.  mpuff  from;  tfa^  cmydttioa}  titfltc' 
(EucLiDCs)  facrificedf   and  then  ^he,  faLytf  tbp  mtaUefT  fit^W\it  tifi  J^^V 
Lib.  vii.  p.  425.    The  'fame  philofopher,  pix>pofing  a'proje£l'o^m%Ksli)f' 
^he  intereafe  of  the  ATHEHiAW.ttyentiu^  advifcf^llMaq  iir^'  tq  co^^lt  d)t 
oracle.     Pe  rat.  red<  p.  39:^*    That  all .  tl^is  At^fodvii  .was  i^ot  »  £arce|'  iii 
order  to  ferve  a  political  purpofe,  appear;  both  from  tKV^>^  ^e|Bl«yes,'aad 
from  fhe  ^nios  af  that  agf,  y/^ith  IlttTe  or  nbtl^  tpM€e  gikAJ^fiji^iMP 
crify.    BefideS)  Xcmo^hon*  as  appear^  from  hit  Meioora^liay  was  a  kaH 
of  heretic  in  thofe  times^  which  no  pQlitiefeir devotee  'ever  is^    It  19  for  the 
iame  reafon,  I  mifintainy  that  Kxwtok,  LooK»;.i^iUui|t^JtPvjblii4S' 
^ians  or  $oaniaas,  wore  very  fipcfife.in.  *3f^  ft^<||^  W^f^i'-  ^^^ 
alwj^ys  oppofe  this  argument  to  .fome  Ub^tinc^  ^^  J^  '^fi^^l^  X 
fbat  it  w,s  iiftypfibl^  but  th^t  thy f^  ^^t  pl^p^pJ^^^  Jynre,^^^ 

•  PrpCty^NT'io.  C4p.«i.        •        f  D«fbina<UtunafcV^^"'"'\    " 
{  C|exao  (To(c.  Qusft.)  tib.  |.  caf.  5.  f .  asid  StirxeA  -(Epl#;  94.}  as 
aMb  JvvcjMAL  (Satyr  a.)  mafptfjn  tfiaCtbere  If  t^  wy  or^tttr&a^^ 
^Wfculous  as  to  bciieye  th|p  potets  in  thiar  i^ccpuW  of  a*fbt«5'ffeftil^  ^ff^y* 
^ftcn  docs  LiJcitBTiosfo  highly  exalt  his  matter  foi^''fr«eiS|  Wm^  AeA 
tarmrs  ?    Perhaps  the  gedttility*  of  m4nlfrfi  w^c-^cS^ftMe^lWJWfitfpix  of 
Pt^HAryi  irt  Plato   (de  Rep.  libr'.i.)  wjie  while  hf  wat  yova^  ind 

healthful 
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But  that«  a!)  thefe  fro^ddms  implied  not  a  .total  and 
univerfal  fiifidelity  and  fceptuiiliri  amongft  the  |>ei^Ie,  is 
too  a^parfiit' tio'W'deriied,  Though  fomc  parts  of  the 
jfi^tionay'reli^oSi  hiihg  lbo(e  upohthe  minds  of  mdri, 
othi6r  [jj3f¥/ adtiereff  niort  clqCtly  to  iS'em  :  And.  it -was 
the^gfe^?'H8fe^^^  tH  fqeptica)philofdph6rstofhoi;7, 

thar  tHeVc'vfc^'ho  inbre'fouhdatte  the 

oth4^  ■  This  IS  the  a|:tifice  of  Cotta  in  the  dialogues 
concerning  th(f  nature ^of  the  gods.  He  refutes  the  whole 
/yftefft'^f^ff^^tbology  hy  IjCiding  the  orthodox,  gpdually, 
from  flli'l^  im>re'Thmient6ui'  ftorics,  whicH  were  beteved, 
to  <the  itnore  frivolousV  which  every  one  ridicpled  :  From 
the  gods  ^  to  ihc  .god<^^es ;  Jipnx  the  gp^ijelTfiSj  jtc^,  the 
nfhrppi;  'fi^nf  the  nymphs  to  the  fawns  andrfaty^s,  .His. 
m'afteir' CARt^EADES,  had  employed  the  fame  method  of 


I'' 


trpon  the  wtoie,  the  sreateft  and  moft  obfervabJedif 
(er^n9^]?^tv^(ejE|n  ,g  fra^on/flo,  m^thobgiffll  xtU^oUy  an* 
^/^eppittdlyJjAolaftkalG^  two  :  .The foripg^ryi^  ofycjx 
nfip^e  reg^oiiafale,^  ^$  .cofififting  only  of  a.  n^ultituUe^of 
?8i¥VtjY^*^P>,h^wever,^c^^^^  ijppjy  w.  e?c]pr,efs  ab-^ 

fwrdifi^^apd  i^!af)f;fv^x?^y^,f^r^p^ji^^  alfo  fa 

e^aiy  a^ligJrt  on  mcn^^^ni^s/rth^  th^i^^^fft^may;  b^;f^' 

^W^l^^M^P^^^^W^^  decpiimprttfiba^onj , 

d'l-  n-^jIvVT^'-    J     '^^   ^'  .."/^pn  *?"■-'•- '»>-^'V  V   -'  '■/      '''i 
^K^t^Xlil^  .  MpiotiS:  copeepUons  »j  }hi  ([ivine,  nfiture  tti' 

' "^  .     '     mji^'^o^iar  religions  df  toth'k^^      ' 

t'hepiiiriiy  rcli^dn^W«iaiikfnl(l  artte -^^^^^ 
^  aiuabur  jfirai;  jqSF  failure!  events  -,  and  what  ideas'^  witti 


.*.^^W^f^ZH9lM,,  advcrif  Ma  them;  nb.'vili*^ 

Hh  4  naturalljT' 


rn3Jr^^!]y_b^_.c ^ 

of  terror ;   while  tbat  profound  d^rluicls,  "' 


worfc,  that  ^ihuDCrtng  li^l 
rants  j''  rppreCeaU'  iht'SyeOfes 
dfeii'dfar  appearances  tongii^ 
yerfe  v^CFcdiiefB  c^  be  fra 
de^4i{Af=do  -liM  Tc^tt}',  wht 

This  appears  the  nafairal  ftate-  cf-felifHiih-^trnirfaqr- 
vtycd  in  one  li^ht.  But  if  we  copfijpEyjasAc  f^^'- 
hani,  that  fpirit  of  pi^fe  and  cdajg^jii^ii^  y  raftiTIp,''^ 
biiif  place  in  all  re1iponC(.aDd  ^i^^jS;^  ftV^BjaeAw: 
of  thefc  ycry  icrrori,  wc  nm^  £Xpe&ja.;gfi^jSattr^. 
jp)pftem  6f  theology  to  prevail.^  &¥Tr,j4R«»  flW>=BHrt 
^eltencc,  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  iHj^^itia  ^n43«i^l|9> 
get^tioft  Im  deemed  fufficient  ip  Toch,  t6<^«-jgjbflifl|%i 
wi^  wfiich  be'is  cn^owecT..  WhatiSyp  ^^^gf-rjiF^iasfc,; 
gfric  cw  \te  iaretitod,  ai«_3«wied|»u^j;;g^^|^l,j^lB; 
iwt  cbnfulting  ai^y  argitqients  pt-  gbaMjjpww-jjAfldBJti', 
ia-efteatngd  a  (ifAcient  con&rmatlph'  '^J^'^^ta^^ii^to 
P«  irfmore  nagfiiticent  »^«sJi*,^JJj>8fc,si^^- 
p«»orthip  and  ^oration,    ;.^^^^  ^      ^^,  ^^3^, 

diffbutt  jDriflciplcit  qf.  hutnaWJjgi^i^jffhicj^iWHM''^^ 
EcM^iitn'  Our  natwral  tenor*  prtfent  the  notion  of  a  ie- 
viliQ)  and  malicious  deity :  Our  propenfity  to  paiiUi|ld| 
ys  to  acknovHe^  an_  «^^fft  JW^^lSft-^  *«*  Sf 
infti]i|^«  c^  tbeie  oppoute^  j»fMwipfa)b-«*  :iTi— ly^fciH 

ftapding.  ■^'  '    *  V-=-- 
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imigfcif  wi/hi  ^«>Vkkift^,  «ti6irP  (%'%DM^  to 
Tijrifttf-Trf  JfeKfaUet^rMuglithfef  m^'Bcdhirioiii, 
ptrf)ijiiiiiriiiiwiiiiTtic-ftfajffij;rtirnti^fWiti  hi  puWc, 
of^lfi* «iB|i^  whcnrtemj' be  ^r^ofiiT t«^ltttt  ^: 
"ig^mArY'  ."■'-"■"-^"-■'  -''  -■"'""   ^     '"" 

to-iaffHoUiersi  and  jtmfy  fcfciy^te  ji^np^j"  t^  the; 
(jR&Ks  tiieiiiferts  never  got  eptircly  riii.of  tj^  III* 
irremu^e4  %  ^Sbnophon^  iii^pi^fcgf'.Ssjc^jfl'Es.- 
tbat'^^ph^orofhcraScntnJ  not  ia  the.  vulgar  opUu^iif. 
which  l*up|wled  tlie  gpd)  to  know  roip?  Oi|n^].and'be 
igB«a«tflf  Q^bp»:  HVn»mt^eif  tfiat  dicy  khcwjww^^ 

thn^:)  vital  WM^doh^'fs^  ^  " 

tl^-,inn;-»  finwa*  uFiihjl 
ctfUoi^athii  eotiBttytiin 

bloned^:^  d^des,": -itrhc 
tn^pinr  "^  ;r-«  •tSi^Ale, 
iartcxv^ti  OfA,  in  may^n 
goasia'ftHitioirtBj'flfJdf 

vot^ifit-lbflP'banwrous  a 
•miVtyHie  poet,  recited 
ejfirtifl«j!<t'w?b''tlt«  p{ 


tWf,  *»F!W"Wtion.tft  the  fi^tpfr 4.  e?fi!Bt  of  ^fsm^.. 

they  bcBevc  that  no.fecrecy  can  conceal -theift,^fi5i  h^ 
fcrutinyj  .and  that  wen  .t^e  inmoft  receffes.of  jheir>r^ft, 
ileooen  befc»«  him. "  The^  miift  their  be'  carefql.nqt;to 
iarin  cxprct^ry  iny.fcplimehtDf  blame  attf  arfapprdba- 
tion^L  A^'  ^^  ^^  applaufej'  raVifhment,  extacy.  And 
while  tfefr  gloomy  apprehciifibn^  "mai:^  Hie^tiiSfrib^  tp 
him.  meafures  of  conduftj  which,  in  bttiiJah"  i^eature^, 

aoda^ire 


mW?  vulgar  votaries,  a  fpepiea  of  ^^  .      ^     . 

Wehpr>her<l5.>ty"«  exalted  in  gowfcr  imdT:nbwTedge,  tlw; 
lower,  of  CQ*rfe  is  fccr/requehtly;  depre/fea  w  goodnefs 
and  hcricvQlen<;e  5    whatever.  ,epitheti  of  pratTc;  may  b< 


fuch  ^^^atiircs  pf  prud  ai 

tlie  iudOT?nV4aifcs\not*biit^  pE<m6uhcB  theikriftfcart  toi 

Sli  aeWrkVates  ^U  t^e  6feif  tefi^r^^ 

ynhappy  vi^iiss  to  fi*p^fti|:Wp,^^.,toC;,eyer;h?unteJ,^_^  ^. .. 

liHtoiy  <»f  |h»«8d«  »  HaMB^;9ir.P»sjoft,.^d^tf?^a$^ 
fiBSHSnsi  *f jursj  injbftfce,*  imoi^  ad«lW!i95»fS«*ifWI?!t«9'». 


-<>   >.-.,   aT"    m 
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iM(D9aliti^>  fo  higttly  cekbrated/:  id  mudi  fiiqpri^ed  aftef» 
^anlff^  ^M^ian  he  coiiie»  inta'  the  wcnrld^to  db&Me^'  |ibat 
pUnifhmetits  are  ^law  inllided  on  die  fame  aAiQiHy 
whtdh  l)fe  J^a  J  be^^^  to  afcribe  tty  fQ^0ar;be}ag9r 

T'h^'cpfil^a^i^ion^  fifll  perhaps  ftroog^r  b€;j^tfieQi;thi& 
^pinefti^tbiis  gimt  u$  b}r  fooie  hm^religiiomi^ndjMir 
«atd?j*  Icfetfs-if^^Aici^di^  JtofWfialftf,  ahd  juP-" 

t;c^;  'ahd  ijft 'jjJrcipbrtrtin  tp  tli'e  milltiplied 'terrors  of  thef^' 
fe\igibj;i$^  the  barbajrous  conceptions  of  th^  ^iviDiXy  afft 
^iui)t^piied'Upoiius'*'.  'N6thing  tail  prefejrte  ttfltatMr^^. 

.         v  -     «  ^.     .  rr  —     .  -  ■        ^^?»   ^ 

.  li^^^^ '*  '•'' 't     •"  '      .     .     .  rr    ..      •  vv 

part  of  .fiublic  worfliip  ^ji  the  mpft  fplcmn  occafioas,  ,«nd  often  cniployecj  m, 
tii^fs  of  peftilence,,  tg  apgcajc^tr^c.pffe^ded  deities.    But  thc5j  nave^  b«cV 

ift^<toA^e;»meddjnnc,  isthep^^^^^  ,.         ...    .    .    •  /  ^f  ^i 

%M;  ja  ocdor  %flM«r  noie  *T»*?wUy,*thl^-  [t^  U  ^o^h.  fpi|:^  ireUgJog^tf 
^r^f^  tj^4vpi;x  pi  ftijla  y^ioff  igii^oi^l  «d4  uj3,vn*«^le]igl}^.thaii,  the 
^nxiei^,  vf^(l)all-cite,a,loi)g,  p^iTagcfcom  ap  author  of  taft^- 4n4>  iin^^Sfiftt^ 
^ioii,  wh<^  ^a^  furely  qo'cncffjy.tp  (phrjftianxty,  Xt  is.t)ie»<^eyjiJter  IWiw* 
^aV^  a  iiri%i||  who  ha^  4f^  l^ij^^^Afi,  iAftH^at^oj^  tp.  >a«tii]t(^o^r><|if^ftm  * 
-'l!^<^flWt^M-«Ay  ^i^M^tj^  fl«W  U;th«^arii)«fs  wljiqh  ffec^thlfl^r* 
^^^aSi^/lli^tfiSIf^  1^  tripiiy»inf^i|i|iation»  ^<lr,  f^tisfa^ou  r  ^  humaiilty' 
s^W^v-Ofi-^^ch  he  fcft^s.tQ  kivf.  ^%(V^.great  ftocfc,  re|)^.l^(|7^S»ll»^tib»- 
/^iRUte^  p^  i9^if^.l  rep4olHiir«a  ai«^{nreia<Aiii«tiofi4    ^fU-m^^tJ^mMf 

^f.ai)di^wt|^^f./i^aUoWe4'<bcmtHeialtof  a^    the  Craits  of,thii4isa«|foH 
^•fiai4«^  exf(f^|lb«f  00^^  tlMiti»ft«rf|aiiCtd>tUteiiiri^«ii^^ 

^f^iMUh0lt>P^Cf«(rpiE(«rfMi^.Jti^ua,  ifucon^iiuai^tfakh^  tiigOBr«f^ 
fUl0^fit^;i^»if-  0f«i^xalnii|#thfiir.  natural  pfagwert'vnd  nakSa^  them:  wife. 
^<  Tht  delta  entered  into  the.lied)nof  a  ferp^nt,  WT  ftiiidted  theii«>!itfiiiM^ 


.i"'  •'       .   :.  '  *'  "  '        ■•-'■■■  "f*  God 


aiwiijtiMii<ly»»ite»aWMi^  mi^  df  t!!12fil]^k8ftt)^ 

?'-.'3'/  .MlJtti'J.'fi  s  or"v  ,?  .ni'id  icnaqu"!  alorii  3iom  il'ju.r. 
'^^tiiidlr  {JMleiity  fo  tcnforal  miffry,  and  t^e  greateiL^piwt  pf  them  to   ' 

'<  todM  to  tl|tt  of  Adam  iIim  to  tkOt  «f  Nsao  uid  M4aMU«cpibk^3 
«<  aecortifif  to  the  icJioUllic  tfrivcUen,-  AboUlb,  and  nytbologUlky  all  Ibula 
**  arc  created  pixre^  aad  inlufed  immediaeeljr  into  mortal  bodict,  lb  fiiQa  aa 

^  MHnatidn  aodicpvDbatiqn,  God  afcpaMfai^  aU  natioai  to  dailnaft»  idol»^ 
"trf*  and  fapedHciont  without  any  A^ing  knowle^  or  falotary  paoea  ; 
^  nnleft  It  was,  ope  parttctflar  nation,  whom  he  cbofe  u  hbjMcnliar  dm^ 
^"frtifi  tkoTethttidn  %^rt,1h^^er,  the  moft'  ftupid,  viigrii^,  fftiSiaM» 

«»ri:yHfi<ilMr.df  iii'tfitfais.   :Xfter  God  had'^Ulit  Ife^^^^ w  ^mBf 


«  eat  exception,  or  any  pofibili^  .of  roQlifiion*  -  JH^fOlf^^g^f 

rtl'bf  it,  hare  changed  00)7  iMe  fpecoktitte  aoiH 


••IhSi^  who  have  heinl 

'tnOSKicjQorais}  yea^  i;?  mvchthejr«rifif^fti^a«0«mM«vMlui^ 
•^figteawcre^atcr.    Unlefa  it  te  a  "Mit.fiagiU  felea  nooili^  |A^j|^ . 
•*  ClMkttt,  iilt«  the  ftegin^,  wifi  te  for  e^r  lianmed ;  "t^  ^fok  fio^  ~ 
"» iMMir^  chem  «fil%a0me  «di*adi^A^yMl^^  IMf  ^ilTttfM^^ 
'^Ibr  ever  in  their  tormenta  and  bhtfph^ieftV  anddM>*'he  can,  by  oaeJUft; 

^«tfUMH<V  teMlH  he  w!!fHKr^<«4%HH^pdilHU^ 


«ff4H«Miry,  hecnvfe  w»»t  iaiinjiiiga/  nridte^  <iu*hy|!  Imd  JHrtMiiff^' 


•  iiHWifc'il.'^ifffy'  thipirrtfc.^fe|Mdrfaia»OhiilhiiJiandtiht  HmXimtmit't 
«  aanf  jMnft ^ifiiwiva  aia.  di%uiQw«di4hn>  <iiykM> li^adhtf  nrf^ijM" tiif -" 

•  di^|h4iiii»..they  haoc  cnnfownjrd  ^9xfimmi^^§uiiimv0i^9mk^\v^'  - 

•  I^PBdll|cw4  ■ontoni  iwiftnn»jni»  a^'ni  mi  ili  nii»^anaihHfiiM-tfiy 
*yn|iiiabhi(yhcBi]r»  hy  at^rihip|  »>  the  ttmalr  |iat»m  a*  prrfeftiBny* 


%f  tn  that  which  flioulti  initiate  p^vUe  pcrfbns  i  how 
much  more  thorc  Cupeiior  beiag/i,  whole  ittribtiteSf  ^'?*i?t 

nft>^4p»6)bnS.Mbuo.>l4  o=l..rii  .>  .-.si<.  I^.n^.  ---ii-i--  onm.-;  ■ 
sIuMtlt  ^flisa^a-l'f^   ''"'■  .'■"  '*-'    ■'■■  '■'■'"'■'  =^'--"^''     ■"  ■■'■}!->-"*  '■ 

-,™av"'''-i-^  "  ■■■■.'■■    -■■  -  ■■■  ■  .^^■-      -  .  .-r-.v-.-^ 

•^^B^l^t^'jip^,  forteat  obfervipg  a  fti^  -Wlji^  mf^^' 
iH)n)),l^^tt^ti(ui.pC.thoi«,  who  makr  humMt-BataC' 
titftbb}iia.el  thm mqviiT.     his  ccTttiM,  thst^  fti  IhAHr' 


....pltJniiiowA'cr'rubliirie  the  ver&af  (leiiiuti|pn^.'^^^^ 
gj^ls'^oQts^^ivinity,  man/  of  the  xooue;,  p^rhliKi  ^.. 
.&%|t^  tuipibflr,.  will  ftUl  r?dc  ^  £viiw  favooTf  -flo(  Ay 
viituc'sndgood-aMrids,  whidi  ^ne  <^  W  «;ti^ftilttfe' 
tdf'a'pirlto'bcihg.  But  either  by  frivolous  otrery^^^" 
fcv^intf^jierate  leal,  by  rapturous  e«afie»,  or  by.^ijir" 
bfiitloC  nyfteriottt  and  abfiii4<9nHon<   ThelfcaftiMritTtf  " 

ortebfiflrt$'(^ahi"wemiiy"6e  afliire<i  alf9,  th^t.t^.jj^., 
^i^^i^Wz^ifScifaft  «JMerved  and  «e^dcd.     iWhcn^^ke-- 

>n^iMTH6DlDalaftlii!(B,bii%->l^JM)t:-4MtfcDriiillai^'i^ 

f  (9«io.  Mctun.  lib.  ic  501. 

old 


4P^      TI»  tWfrtJtAt' lftl1t>fcT  .rf 

Mt^aMd^'snirite  tnafe  deli^atie  the  tstt^  tM{fe#uce^ 
<qittfait:  iiAtiwi^  to  "^ftM  Md  iMlggaJiy^.  i^^li^  9{||^^e{M^ 
a  ilifiator'^,  in  order  to  drhre  a-ntdl  inio  a^doocl^lin^f^ 
ihae  meftns,  ihey  thought  that  tbey  had  fuffidentljii^eaf'- 
«d  thek^tivxiifcd.  deity.  .ti       ?:    ,n£   -;;j> 

In  JEoiSAy  one  fafliion  entering^ into  a  confifjftaW^^^iif 
Baroufly  and  treacheroufiy  aiTaiTinated  feven  inxiddied'of 
their  fellow- cltfeens  ;  and  carried  their  611^  fofiir,^  tliat, 
one  miferable  fugitive  having  fled  to  thc^  tenipl^^they 
cut  off  his  ha^ids,,by  which  be  <^lung  to  the  gate^j.  and. 
carrying,  him  out  of  holy  ground,  immediately  m^f^^ 
him;  Sj  this  impiety j  fays  Hb^rodotus  f ,.  (not  by  £he 
other  many  cruel  allaffinations)  /^fy  offeMedthegods^  and 
contra^ed  an  inexpiahle  guilt. 

Nay^  if  we  fhould  fuppofe,  what  feldooi  happens^ 
that  a  popular  religion  were  found,  in  which  it  was  ex«- 
pf^fiy  depksed^  that  nothing  but  morality  could  gain  the 
diviife  favour ;  if  an  order  of  priefts  wen:  inftttuted  to 
inculcate  this  opinion,  in  daily  fer mons^  anil  VKtb  all  the 
arts  of  perfusion ;  yet  fo  invetet^eare  the.peOpte's  pre- 
judices, limt  for  want  of  fmm  other  fupcsd^tiop,  t^iey 
wotdd  make  the  very  attendance  on  thefe  jfermc^nsr  the  ef- 
^nttals  of  religbfl,  rather  than  placeitbeosi,  133  virtue  and 
good  morals.  The  firidimei  fmkig^i  <of >  7  3^l»JSU0iis'5 
laws  j:  infpired  not  the  LocRiAKs,^.far  as  we  can^leam, 
with  any  founder  notions  of  the  meafiiit$^  of  acccp- 
tance  with  the  deity*  than  were  familiar  to'^tKe  other 
Greeks^  ,     ; 


., .+. 


«  CaHed  Dilator  davis  figendae  caufi^    T.  Livii*  1.  vH.  c.  ^.  - 
t  LlKvf.  %  Tahtfonn^  ivPiop^t  Sic,  Ub.ktii 

this 


'     r 
»  »      • 


^hfe  obfervatlbif,  tteti;;*&i<l^  anWirfttfiy : '  Slit  JUlI 
eh^nfay  l^  4t  feme  loft  to*  account  fin^ifi,  ■  -fi  is  uotVilf- 
'  ^cleh tifd  obfo Vie,  th art •  die  pe6pi^  ^Cfftcf  yhhffte^  ik^rzie 
'theiV  if^i&'  into  a  fimHiCdde.' wftK  tbeftifehffe,  and/Coii- 
fider  th^  merely  as  a  fpeaes  of  homaa  cjtjlttlftB$,>i^^re- 
'  Vfhat^mott  potent  and  intelligent.  *    This  veill  hot  itnfioi^ 
Alb  ^difficulty.     For  there   b  ho  man  foftupid,  as' thiii:, 
jiidging  by  his  natural  realbn,'  he  would  not  eftbetn  yiif- 
tue  and  honeily  the  moil  valuable  qualities,  w&idi  any 
^perfon  could  poflefs.    Why  i)ot  afcribe  the  fame  fctiti* 
rn^ei\t  to  hi«,  deity  ?  Why  not  make  all  religion,  or  the 
c^cf^gfixi^of  it,  to  confift  mthefe  attainments  f  * 

:>^Ncff  is  it.AitifSfadory  tp  iay^  tluit  tb^  praAice  of  .mo- 
tility'i^  vMPc  difficult  than  that  of  fupeifiitionjKafid  is 
ttere£dl«  rej«iScd.     For,  nfNt  to  mention  theexceffive 
.pennanec^^  qf  the  B^achmtms  and  Talapoins ;  it  is  certain, 
that  this  Rbamadan  of  the  Turks,   during  which  the 
poor  wi'etphfts,  for  many  days,  often  in  the  faotteft  months 
of  the  yoar^  aijd  in  fome.of  the  hotteft  fliin^jes.  of  the 
'W^d^  remoiiir  il^itbout  eating  or  drinking  fiomthe  tiS^ 
u>the  fetting  of  therfiin ;  this  RiMmadan^  I  fty^  ninft  be 
nwBtfefefegetfaan  dw  praffice«f  aii^  ntorA  dutyr,  ef<i«R4x> 
the  mdk'  ^idous  ml  d0)»aved  of  maafciad.  .The. four 
lents  of'the  MvscoTrifTBs,  afid'  tiie  ^oftoritifif  of  ibifle 
Roman  Gab^lks^  apfiear  iniore  diiagreeable  than  meekoffs 
and  boieflrolencei    in  ihoit,   aU  virturi  when  men  ^re 
reeohcRed  to  it  by  everT^  Utth.  pradice,  is  agreeabk: 
AU.AperAitioli  h-iofi  ever.odious  ip|d>burthenibme. 

Perhaps,  tlbe  'following  account  may  be  recited  36  a 
true  folutlon  of  the  difficulty.  Tlie  duti^  whidi  a  mati 
performs  as  a  friend  or  parent,  feem  merely  oWing  t^  his 
benefador  or  children;  nor  can  he  be  wanting  to  thefe 
duties,  without  breaking  through  all  the  ties  of  nature 
and  morality.  A  ftrong  inclination  may  prompt  him  tl> 
die*  performance :  A  fentiment  of  order  and  moral  beauty 

joins 
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Joisu its  fiaoce to  thefe  Mtoid  ties :  And  ^^vfadeonn,* 
.  if  tndjr  viijtiioiiH  i»  drawn  tD  his  duly,  withoat  m^d^ 
.fort  or  cndavoor.     Even  with  re^^  tn  tiie  TirtaBs^ 
wittcfal  are  fluire  a^iiieret  and  mac  founded  hb  ^BiffiwHiy 
fuch  as  fNibltc  fptrit^  filial  duty,  ten^eranee,  oi^  rate- 
.gfi^l  t^%  9arzl  obligation,  in  onr  ^f^rehcnfioa,    le* 
moves  all  nrotence  to  rcligunis  merit  ^  and  the  viftiiotts 
coridud  is  efteemcd  no  more  than  what  we  owe  lo  Jo« 
.  ciety  and  to  ourfelves.    In  all  this,  a  fiipciflltions  worn 
finds  nothing*  which  he  has  properly  perfemied  fer  tlie 
.lake  of  his  dei^^  or  which  can  peculiarly  recommend 
him  to  the  divine  favour  and  protedion*    He  confiders 
noc»  that  the  moft  genuine  method  of  ferving  tk^  iitn^ 
nity  is  by  promoting  the  happinefs  of  his  creature».    He 
ffill  looiks  o\tt  for  fome  more  immediate  fenrice  of  die  fie- 
'preme  Being,  in  oxder  to  allay  thofe  tcnroit,  wkh  wlddi 
be  is  haunted.    And  any  prafike,  recommended  to  him, 
which  either  ferves  to  no  purpofe  in  life,  or  is&en  the 
-  ftiongeft  violence  to  his  natural  inclinations ;  that  psac- 
tite  he  will  ifae  more  readily  embrace^  on  aocouatof 
thofe  very  dconnftances,  wfaidi  ftoald-uake  htm  Mo^ 
lutely  rqed  it.    It  feems  the  more  purely  rd^;toii8|  dist 
it  proceeds  iroihn  no  mixture  of  a«y  odier  nrntive  or  ood- 
fideration.    And  if,  for  its  feioe,  be  fecrifioes  mtich  of 
his  eafe  and  quiet,  his  daim  of  imrit  aqnpears  £Sil  to  rife 
upon  him,  in  proportfon  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  which 
be  difcovers.    In  reftoring  a  loan^  or  paying  a  <tebf,  his 
divinity  is,nowife  bdioUen  to  him;  becanfe  thefeafis 
of  juftice  are  what  he  was  bound  to  fetfomt^  and  what 
fiiany  would  have  performed,  were  there  no  god  in  the 
univerfe.    But  if  he  feft  a  day,  or  give  himfelf  a  fimnd 
whipping  ;  this  has  a  dired  reference,  in  fab  opinion,  to 
the  fervice  of  God.    No  other  motive  could  engage  him 
to  fuch  aufterities.     By  thefe  diftinguiihed  marks  of  de- 
votion, he  has  now  acquired  the  divine  ^vbur;  and  may 


*-^f#feSfeaf>ta^  ftipe3lft6ur|iety  ^rJe- 

-^^A  wiff  ^tife  nJHct  lii'  fSvowofli  man%  Tnbrali  frbni'Ac 

HiH^klfr'bf  ftrtfebrefs  6?  ifh  teKgibus  eFefa&v-everi-'tho' 

Hte^iifirrfnflfeH^e^  *em  finTerei-  «"%  it  has  bcen'6b* 

"IftRr^r'that  cttonnities  of  the  blackcft  6yCj  hanre.  beert 

'•RtR&r  apf  to  'proaufe  fuperftitious  tcrrora,  anST  cncrtafe 

'^life^SJ^jSSus-paffibn.*   Bomilcar,  having  forrhedVcon- 

'i^Hfeffoi^liffaffihatihg  at  ofifce  tK  ^hole  fenatfc  6fCXR- 

•frfk^MB,  and  invadixig  tKe  libcrfies  oF  ftis  Itoirifitm-left 

"ffie  dpport'ufrity)  from  a  cohtmiial  regard  to  omtsnif^rid 

'j^ropfcefiesT"    ^ofe  who  undertdie  the  tnbji  triMMtl  mi 

nK^dangiroUs  enterpHzes  are  cimrrwnlyiht  mdfi'fuperJUtidus  j 

'Ifci^iri  kntlent  Trfftorian*  remarks  on  this  occafiom '  Their 

'fcvofion  and  fpirhuar  faith  rife  with  their  fears/-  Ca* 

•fifTtNi  was  iiot  contented  with  the  cftablfQied  d^Ftisr, 

'inff  ^cched  rites  of  the  national  religion :  Hts  anxious 

terrors  made  him  feek  new  inventions' -of  this  kiwd'f  i 

iN^lch-  he  itevcr  pPoF&KIy  had  dreamed  6U  had  heTe-^ 

i»3itied  a  good'iHtisceiS^'ahd' obedient- to  the  lavvs^f'^bis 


To  which  we'tti^y  add^  tliat,"  even' after  the  cdmmif- 
'fion  of  crimes,  tBere  ifrifij  relhorfe§  and  fecret  horrorsf, 
"Whicn  give  ho  reft  to*  the  mind,  but  make  it  have  re- 
c6^i:?e  to  l-eiigi6Write^aWd  cefeitionieg,  as  irfxpiationi  of 
ilVlgfte^rt.  -'Whatever  Weak^s  'Of  difoVders  the  intei'- 
hat  f?aAcT?rfiifmes'tlieintCT^  And'no^ 

Ihffig'  fe  ^brt  deftru(3hre^t0'therri  tfiaft  a  manly,  fteady 
tf frtu «5^-^  VWch  VffherpfftfefVes  us  frAn  difeftrbusi  iMztt^ 
ft6l/-^<rcldents,"'orte'a^c$  ui'to^  beat  thcrii.-  Durin|i 

.'.1  if^'c. CATii..i.    SAi.tutT.4eUlloCATii>. 
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fucfa  ca1ixi'iufi(bine  of  ^  mkid,  thefe  fpefbfeB  of  fadft 
divinity  never  make  their  appearance.  Gn  the  other 
hand,  while  we  abandon  ourfelves  to  thengjtuiral  uadif- 
cipUned  fuggeftions  of  our  tinud  and  anxiouB  hearts^ 
every  kind  of  barbarity  is  afcribed  to  the  fupreme  Being#v 
from  the  terrors  widi  which  we  are  agitated  -,  and  every 
kind  of  caprice,  from  the  methods  wHich  ve  embrace 
in  order  to  appeafe  him.  Barbarity^  caprice  \  thefe  quar 
lities,  however  nominally  difguifed,  ve  mstj  ttnivcrfaUy 
obferve,  Ibrm  the  ruling  charader  of  the  deity  ia  popu<» 
lar  religions.  Even  ptiefis,  inftead  of  correfting  thefe 
depraved  ideas  of  mankind,  have  often  been  found  ready 
to  fofter  and  encourage  them.  The  more  tcemendous 
the  divinity  is  reprefented,  the  more  tame  and  fubmiffive 
do  men  become  to  his  minifters :  And  the  more  unac» 
countable  the  meafures  of  acceptance  required  by  bimy 
the  more  neceffary  does  it  income  to  abandon  our  aati-f 
ral  reafon,  and  yidd  to  their  ghofily  guidance  and  direc- 
tion. And  thus  it  may  be  allowed,  that  the  artifices  of 
men  aggravate  cmr  natural  infirmities  and  follies  of  this 
kind,  but  never  originaliy  beget  them..  Their  root 
ftrikes  deeper  into  the  miiid,  and  fprings  from  the  eflen- 
tial  and  univer&l  properties  of  human  nature* 


Sect.  X  V*     General  Corollary  from  the  wbole^ 

Though  the  ftupidity  of  men,  barbtarous  and  unin- 
llruded,  be  fo  great,  that  they  may  not  fee  A^fovereign 
author  in  the  more  obvious, works  of  nature,  to  which 
they  are  fo  much  famlHaria^ed  ^  yet  it  fcarce  ieema  pofr 
fible,  that  any  one  of  good  ,underftanding  fhould  f^c& 
tj^t  idea,  when  once  it  is  fuggefted  to  hi^i.  A  purpofe, 
an  intention,  a  defign  is  evident  in  every  thing ;  and 
when  our  comprehenfion  is  fo  far  enlarged  as  to  con- 
template  the  firft  rife  6f  thh  vifiWe  fyftcm,  we  muft 

-adopt. 
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sdopt,  with  the  ftrong^iV  convldion,  the  idea  of  fome 
intdligeitt  caufe  or  {lathor.  The  uniform  maxims  too, 
which  prevail  through  tht  whole  frame  of  the  univerfe, 
naturally,  if  noc  neceffipHy,  lead  us  to  conceive  this  in- 
jtelligence  as  fingle  and  undivided,  where  the  prejudices 
of  education  oppofe  not  fo  reafonable  a  theory.  Even 
the  contrarieties  of  nature,  by  difcovering  themfelves 
every  where,  become  propfs  of  fome  confiftent  plan, 
and  eftabliih  one  fingle  purpofe  or '  intention,  however 
inexplicable  and  incomp^eheniibie. 

Good  and  ill  are  univerfally  intermingled  and  con-* 
founded )  happinefs  dnd  ktiifery,  wifdom  and  folly,  vir- 
tue and  vice.  Nothing  is  pure  and  entirely  of  a  piece. 
All  advantages  are  attended  with  difaxlvantages.  An  uni-* 
verfal  compenfation  prevails  in  all  conditions  of  being 
and  exiftence.  And  it  is  fcarce  poiTible  for  us,  by  our 
moft  chimerical  wiflies,  to  form  the  idea  of  a  ftation  or 
fitu^tion  altogether  defirable.  Thq  draughts  of  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  poet's  fiction,  are  always  mixed  from  the 
veflels  on  each  hand  of  Jupiter  :  Or  if  any  cup  be 
prefentcd  altogether  pure,  it  is  drawn  only,  as  the  fame 
poet  tells  us,  from  the  left-handed  veflel. 

The  more  exquifite  any  good  is,  of  which  a  fmall 
fpecimen  is  afforded  us,  the  (harper  is  the  evil,  allied  to 
it ;  and  few  exceptions  are  found  to  this  uniform  law  of 
nature.  The  moft  fprightly  wit  borders  on  madnefs ;  the 
bigheft  effufions  of  joy  produce  the  deepeft  melancholy ; 
the  moft  ravKhing  pleafures  are  attended  with  the  moft 
cruel  laf^ttlde  and  difguft  ;  the  moft  flattering  hopes 
make  way  for  the  fevereft  difappointments.  And  in  ge* 
neral,  no  courfe  of  life  has  fuch  fafety  (for  happinefs  U 
not  to  be  dreamed  of)  as  the  temperate  and  moderate, 
which  maintains,  as  far  as  pofllble,  a  mediocrity,  and  a 
kind  of  infenfibility,  in  every  thing. 

li  5t  As 
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As  the  good,  the  great,  the  fublime,  the  ravifiiing  are 
found  eminently  in  the  genuine  principles  of  theifm  9 
it  may  be  expeAed,  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  the 
bafe,  the  abfurd,  the  mean,  the  terrifying  will  be  difco- 
vered  equally  in  religious  fiAions  and  chimeras. 

The  univerfal  propenfity  to  believe  in  invifible,  intel- 
ligent power,  if  not  an  original  inftinS,  being  at  leafl  a 
general  attendant  of  human  nature,  may  be  coiifidered  as  * 
a  kind  of  mark  or  ftamp,  which  the  divine  workman  has 
fet  upon  his  work ;  and  nothing  furely  can  more  dignify  man- 
kind, than  to  be  thus  fele£bed  from  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  creation,  and  to  bear  the  image  or  impreffion  of  the 
univerfal  Creator.  But  confult  this  image,  as  it  com- 
monly appears  in  the  popular  religions  of  the  world.  How 
is  the  deity  disfigured  i|i  our  reprefentations  of  him~  \ 
What  caprice,  abfurdity,  and  immorality  are  attributed 
to  him  !  How  much  is  he  degraded  even  below  Ihe  cha- 
ra&er  which  we  (hould  naturally,  in  common  llfe^  afcribe 
to  a  man  of  fenfe  and  virtue ! 

What  a  noble  privilege  is  it  of  human  reafon  to  attain 
the  knowledge  of  the  fupreme  Being  j  and,  from  the  vi- 
fible  works  of  nature,  be  enabled  ;o  infer  fo  fublime  a 
principle  as  its  fupreme  Creator  ?  Btit  turn  the  reveife 
of  the  medal.  Survey  moft  nations  and  moft  ages. 
Examine  the  religious  principles^  which  have,  in  fad, 
prevailed  in  the  world.  You  will  fcarcely  be  perfuaded, 
that  they  are  other  than  (kk  men's  dreams:  Or  perhaps 
will  regard  them  more  as  the  playfome  whimfies  of  mon- 
keys in  human  (hape,  than  the  ferious,  pofitive,  dogma- 
tical affeverations  of  a  being,  who  dignifies  himfelf  with 
the  name  of  rational. 

Hear  the  verbal  proteftations  of  all  men :  Nothing 
they  are  fo  certain  of  as  their  rdigious  tenets.  Examine 
their  lives  :  You  will  fcarcely  think  that  they  repofe  the 
Imalleft  confidence  in  them. 
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The  greateft  and  trueft  zeal  gives  us  no  fecurity  againft 
hypocrify :  The  moft  open  impiety  is  attended  with  a 
/ecret  dread  and  compunction. 

No  theological  abfurdities  fo  glaring  as  have  not,  fome- 
tltncs,  been  embraced  by  men  of  the  greateft  and  moft 
cultivated  underftanding.  No  religious  precepts  fo  rigo- 
rous as  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  moft  voluptuous 
and 'moft  abandoned  of  men. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  Devotion  :  A  maxini  that  is 
proverbial,  and  confirmed  by  general  experience.  Look 
out  for  a  people,  entirely  void  of  religion  :  If  you  find 
them,  at  all,  be  afTured,  that  they  are  but  few  degrees 
removed  from  brutes. 

"What  fo  pure  as  fome  of  the  morals,  included  in  ibme 
theological  fyftems  ?  What  fo  coirupt  as  fome  of  the 
praSices,  to  which  thefe  fyftems  give  rife  ? 

The  comfortable  views  exhibited  by  the  belief  of  fu- 
turity, are  raviftiing  and  delightful.  But  how  quickly 
vanifl),  on  the  appearance  of  its  terrors,  which  keep  a 
more  firm  and  durable  pofleffion  of  the  human  mind  ? 

The  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  aenigma,  an  inexplicable 
myftery.  Doubt,  uncertainty,  fufpence  of  judgment 
appear  the  only  refult  of  our  moft  accurate  fcrutiny, 
concerning  this  fubjeft.  But  fuch  is  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man reafon,  and  fuch  the  irrefiftible  contagion  of  opi- 
nion, that  even  this  deliberate  doubt  could  fcarce  be  up- 
held ;  did  we  not  enlargt  our  view,  and  oppofing  one 
fpecies  of  fuperftition  to  another,  fet  them  a  quarrelling  ; 
while  we  ourfelves,  during  their  fury  and  contention^ 
happily  make  pur  efcape,  into  the  calm,  though  obfcure^ 
regions  of  philofophy. 
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AB  A  SEM  ENT,  not  the  natural  Confequcnc^  of  Pdy- 
theifm,  ii.  454.  

'  Abftn^dHon,  what,  it.  177.   . 
Abfurdity,  not  always  the  greateft  in  Polytheifm,-!!.  455. 

« ,  greedily  coveted    by  popular  Religions,  ii.  456. 

Academy,  French,  their  Harangues,  i.  117. 

Acheans  employed  Force  in  foraing.  their  Le^gudi  u  498* 

■  ,  their Nvuaber,  t.  465. 
Addiibn^i^Qt^,  1.99,151,217.'  iu  193. 
^fchyne^  q«otfl4>  i<  35S>  4^; 
^fthynes  Socraticus^ciptedj  ii.  39U 
jEtolians,  their  Number,  i*  46s** 
Agathod^t,' (h^TyiMt,  Us  Craelty,  i- 44i>  44^« 
Agreeablenefs,  a  Source  of  Merit,  ii.  321. 
.'I       .■«:»■'    I  >f  V9  tQ'Ourfel^  ii.  3'2«,  323,  Sfic, 

-> '        ,  to  Others,  ii.  333,  554,  &c. 

AgOQul Wti.  hm  ^ft  encouraged,  L  28B,  45 1 . 
Alcoran,  its  Ethic$«.  i.  25  c.      .*  j  . 

Alexander  the  Jmpoiieriof  Lncian,  liis  Artifice,  ii.  134. 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  ra)^ng  toParmenio,  ii.  323^ 
^^— — —  his  Toleration,  ii.  452. 
f  '     ■ —  his  Emulation  of  Bacchus,  ii.  454. 

«  Alexandria,  its  Size,  and  Numbers  of  its  Inhabitants,  1*472* 
AiStfgiance,  its  OU^adon,  .v^benc^  u  504^    ii;  273*. 
Allegory  of  Avarice,  i.  86. 

'  ""t  *  has  natofalty place ih  Polytkeifin,  ii.  496,  437. 
^nacreon  quoted,  ii.  406. 

Analogies,  and  ibmetimes  flight,  have  Influenci^  in  Jnriipra-* 
d^nce,  ii.  262,  377. 

Anaxa- 
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Anaxagores,  the  Bt&  Tbeift,  and  the  firft  accoled  of  AtkeifiDt 

";  434* 
AndUaiioliy  what,  ii.  41a 

Angels,  modern,  equivalent  to  the  Deities  of  the  Philoibphens 
ii.  436. 

Animals,  their  Reaibn,  ii.  117,  118,  tec 

Andoch,  its  Size,  i»  472. 

Anti pater,  the  Cyrepiac,  his  Saying,  i.  198. 

Appian  Alexandrinus  qaoted,  i.  356,  407,  428,  434,  4.$^, 
440, 445,  4<;6,  482.    ii.  398. 

Arnobius  quoted,  ii  4S 1 ,  439. 

Argeos,  Marques  de,  quoted,  i.  212. 

AaiosTo.  his  Chara6ler,  i.  2$8,  quoted,  i.  100,  146. 

AaisTiDBs  the  Sophift  quoted,  i.  467^  486. 

AriHocracy,  Polifh,  Venetian^  ip  what  refpefls  different,  i.  17, 
18,  ■ 

Aristophanes  pot  impious  according  ^  th^  Ide^  of  Anti- 
quity, il.  431.      ' 

■  -■'■"'    ■      quoted,  i.  423. 

Al^ I STOTLE  quoted,  i.  239,  425,  462,  475.  >  'ii.  27,  388,  425. 

Armftrong,  Ur.  quoted,  ii.  387. 

ArriaK  quoted,],  140,  383,448.   ii.  4^2,  454. 

Artaxerxes  boafted  of  DrunkenneG,  i»  240. 

Atheififi,  .whether  poffible,i.  167. 

Athenaus  quoted,  i.  459^  460,  462,  487^ 

Athens,  i.  105,  285,  35J,  444,  459,  460,  462,498. 

Athenians,  on  what  they  chiefly  valued  themfeWes,  ii.  330, 

Athenian  Man  of  Merit,  ii.  593,  394,  Sec 

Auguftine  (Saint)  his  Dogmatifra,  it.  463. 

Auguftus,  his  Impiety  imxed  with  SuperftiffS^ti  ii.  432. 

■  his  Saperftition,  ii.  464*- 

Auguftus,  his  Age  con^ared  with  that  of  Caniilitts^  i.  286, 

Aiinoij  Kiadame,  quoted,  i.  2ii.-  •     < ' 

Aurelius,  Marcus^  bis  Theifm,  ii-  435.  his  SuptrftitSon,  468. 

Auftria,  Houfe  of,  Caufes  of  its  Decay,  i.  3^3. 

Authority  of  Teachers,  uielbl  to  ^heck  it,  1.  134.    • 
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T)  ACQt^,.qiioted»  L  $1,  iof»,  2969  294.    ii.  ,14;,  288, 

D  44«- 

BailancQof  Power,.L  34,  367,  568.— OfTrad«>.i.  541,  343.— 

Of  Property,  i.  34,  43. 
Banks  and  Paper  Credit^  whether  tdvantageoas,  i.  313,  350, 

Barbarity,  an  Attribute  of  th^  Deity  in  popular  Reti^onsy 
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Bartoli's  Plans  of  antient  Buildings^  1. 468. 

Bayle  qaoted,  ii.  267,  455. 

beauty,  why  the  Object  df  Pride,  ii.  197. 

Belief,  what,  ii.  56,  57,  &c. 

Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  his  Saying,  ii.  4C5.    . 

Senevoience,    i.  94,  diiinterefted  real,  ii.   233^  234*  &c*   itft 

kinds,   235,  a  Virtue,  241,  from  its  Utility,  243,  from  its 

Agreeablenefs,  329. 
Berkeley,  Dr.  a, real  Sceptic,  ii.  173,  quoted,  i.  236. 
Berne,  Canton  of,  its  Treafuxe,  i.  356* 
Bentivoglio  quoted,  i-  237. 
Boccace  quoted,  i.  200. 
Bbileau  quoted,  ii.  324. 
Bolingbroke  quoted,  i.  28,40,  67. 
Bofluet,  ].ii6. 

Bottlainvilliers  quoted,  i.  ^09.    ii.  444* 
Brafidas,  his  Saying,  ii.  45  5. « 
Srumoy,  Pere,  quoted,  ii.43i. 
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C. 

Ci£  S  A  R  quoted,  i.  228,  434, 48 1,  482.    li.  430,  448* 
Cambyfes,  his  Extravagance,  11.458.   . 
Capitolinus  quoted,  i.  508. 
Caprice,  an  Attribute  of  the  Deity  in  popular  Religion^  iL 

482. 
Cvtifle,  l^iirl  of,  quoted,  !•  148. 
Cartes,  Des^  quQted,  i.  271.    ii.  85.  \^. 

Carthagf,  its  Sizi^  and  Number  of  its  Inhabitants,  i.  476. 
Carthaginians,  thjcir  human  Sacrifices,  ii- 453. 
Catholics,  Roman,  ^Genius  of  their  Religion,  i.  8o. 
^    "■  led  into  Abfurdities,  ii.  459. 

Cato  de  re  ruftica,  quoted,  i.  426. 
Cato  of  U^ca,  his  Speech  to  C^dar,  i,  301, 
Cavsb  aud  EXPECT  its  Idea,   whence^  ii.  34,  35,  &a    Its 

Definition,  88,   107. 
Caufes  moral,  how  far  they  contribute  to  narional  Chara&en^ 

i.  225.  - 

"  Phyfical,  how  far,  i.  235. 

Caufation,  a  Reafon  of  Afibciatibni  ii,  24,  61,  62,  &C. 
Cavalier  Party,  i.65. 

Ce^antes,his<  Merit,  i.  217,  quoted,  261. 
Chance,  what,  ii.  67,    Its  Influence  in  Society,  u  125. 
Ph9ra£iers,  national,  i.  223,  224. 
Charles,  the  1 2th  of  Sweden,  his  Charafler,  iL  330* 
Chaftify,  its  Merits  whence,  ii.  275. 
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CheerfalneTsy  its  Merit;  wheB|}c^it.i^2j« 

China,  Its  Excellence  and  Defers,  hts^^*  f 

Chrillian  Religion  fbiwded  in.  Fautkf  ftoC  in  Reafon,  ii)^4g, 

146.  ..i  .: 

Cicero  quoted,  L  zo,  62*  103,  :rcfl»t  1 10,  112,   142^  ig$^ 
i     2C2,  i«^,  378;  418^439,  44^,  .458;  47c,  484.    iu  6z,  94^ 

H5'  h6>  3^7»  3««>  337»  407»  462^  468,  470,  481. 
Circulation  its  Meaning,  i.  386', 

City,  Reafens  which  lirait  tbe^neatnds  of  every  city,  u  475. 
Cleanlinefs,  its  Merit,  whence,  if.  359. 
Clergy,  why  no  Friends  to  Liberty,  i.  63# 
Cold,  greater  in  antient  Times,  i*  477,  478. 
Colonefi  and  Orfini,  Parties  in  modern  Rome,  i.  5  j« 
Columella  quoted,  i.  339,  41^  417,  421,  427,  428,  479, 

480,  485. 
Comitia  centariata  &  tribau^  tbdr  different  Powers,  i.  405, 

4©6.  .         , 

Commerce,  its  Advantages,  i*  zSj^  fo|c%Q,  itM  AdvaDtages, 

i.  291. 
Commonwealth  perfeft,  Idea  of  it,  i,  539,  540,  &c. 
Companionable  Qualities,  ii-  334* 
Comparifon,  its  Effcft,  i,  91,  necflTary  to  forming  the  T^c, 

•260. '  ^.  •    •  '    '  •'  ;  '*  • 

Comte,  Pcre  le,  quoted,  it.^4^.  >  ^         ^^ . 

Conde,  Prince  of.  a  Saying  of  his,  f.  I32» 

Coftftcids,  iiii  EHfciplcs  De^s^  i.8c. 

Congreve,  his  Charadler,  1.219. 

Conjunction  frequent,  conftaiit^'  the  only iCtkumflafitelrofli 

which  ^  know Caufe  and Eifbaj,* ii.  8«i>  %, -ff^  -Sec. 
CoNNEJCtoii  dcceitrary,. ourld^a  bf  1ti«  iii  7*,  ^t,  &c, '         ^ 
Conftantine,  Emperor,  hislnwdvatiew,^ -ii-jSl, 
Conftitutioff, 'Britifh,  i.  28,*  45,  4V  4t-  ' 
Contiguity,  aReafonof  Aflbciation,  ii.  24,  -60.  - 
Contraa  Original,  i.  491.,  4^2?,  icc.^  * 
Conventions,  whether  the  Somte  of  |tfftk»Ji  Hi  574,-  ^^j; 
iC^Dnvfctioli,  llMiigcft, but totmc»fe^|eW*rakl,  %'  t%ieifin,  fi: ^^8, 

etOT'Mr!tiife»iii-«crinci'i.'4^  ^^>   ^;;     '' 

Comeille  his  CharaQer,  i.  219,  25,  qttdtiid,^ii.  323.  ;"- 

Corpus  juri?  ciyilis.quoted,  i/ 4^5, '438'.  "^    \  '   '    ."  ' 

Courage;  hdW  far  naSonal,  f.  2^'  ■<  *    3 

■  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  325.  .  '  '. 

Country  Party,  i.  29,  62,:  6J.       '\\    ' 

Court  Party,  i;  29,  62,  63.  '     '.     .   .   .     .    .    .  .- 

Creation  or  Formation  of  the  Wprld^eriters  nfot  into'thi  ^fatfftrt 

Religion,  ii.  429;  430.  -  .  -;     '    " 

Credit publio,  its  Abufes,  1*^^83,  jB^P--'  *' 


I 


Cromwel,  a  Saying  of  Jiifj  y^.^r,   •     -  •  ^^- .  -    ^fj  ^t*  ,s . ,  r 
CuRTiVs,  Quinlfs,  q^aottdJ.i,.^'Q|.47»2,  .-iv^^z^  4^1^  ;. 
GusTOMJV  0abu  t&^  Soor^c^^efinidait^  fiUialic^iig^iL^pft; 

■'  The  great  Guide  of  Life,  ii.  54.  -^ 

Cttftoms,  fbme  remarkable  ones,  i.  40I,'4Q2,.. 
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••',•«';     ' 


DATAMES,  th^  on!y.Barbaria,ri"a  Gfenieral^  .f.joifiu.rp  ..^ 
Decency,  ftsMbrit,  Whence/ li.  3  3<8.       ; 
Debt^  public,  its  Advantages,_i..3^7. 
>-^- — rr—  itsJDofedvantages,  i,  t89»  39©. 
Drifts  united  with  the  Independenfe,  i,  80.     .      ,       , 
Delicacy  of .  Paflion*  howhurtfiili  1.3,  4,  5,,  Scc.'^.       ^^^ 
.  ■  tff  Tafte,  how  advantageous,  i.  3n  4»^  c/^wlRrTTwr 

I,  whence  i(s  Merit,  11^  332. 
Democracy  wUho.at  a.Heprefen^tive,  hurtful,  i,  rj. 
Demosthenes  "his  Charadef,^  1.  115.   quoted,   u  Mo^  3^5» 

3G8,  402,  4P4^4i8,423,  43J,  444,  449*  4$^  4.^2»  463* 
ii.  325,  4og. 

Defire,"  Averfion,  ii.  186.       '  .  .  '/ 

DiODonus  SicuLus  his  Chara6ler,  i,  454. 

>  Supcrftitious,  yet  not'aTheift,  ii*433- 

■  Quoted,   i.  23,    iij,    239,  .285,,  355;,  369,  434.- 

43S»  44«^i  44^»  445*  44.7>  448.  450,  454,  45.5..  457, 
459»  4<^3*  465.  472,  478,  4^2,  487,  490*  11.  245^  315, 
428,  430,  433,  434,  478,  4?i...     ^   /    '  'y;^  ;     ;    ; 

DiOGBNEs  Laertius  quotedy.  i.  455.     «.  439i,  ,,- 

Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  his  Character,  ii.  412,  4i'3,  '  *    - 

Dion  Ca  SSI  us  quoted,  i.  338. 
,    DiONYSius  HalycarnaiTsus  quoted^    i.  216,   227,   445,  467^ 
ii.  426,  435. 

Dionyfius  the  Tyrant,  his  MafTacrcs,  i.  441. 

■ his  Armya  i^  285,  4i;7.'  * -.    . 

Diicretion,  its  Merit,  w])ence>  lir  3p6u 

Divifion  of  Property,  ufeful,  i.  436. 

Domeftic  Situation  of  Antientsatid  Moderns,  i.  41;,  4(6. 

Dorians  and  Jonians,  i.  238.  ■  t 

Dryden  quoted,  i.  229,  462. 

DuboF,  Abbe,  quoted  i-  ?i44*  347»  477^  4^5-  ^ «       t 

Duelling,  i,  150.  * '    * 


B. 


ECLECTICS., a  Sea,  i.43|.   ^    * 
Egyptians,  why  Perfecutors,  ii.  451* 


•m 


Egyptiai 
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Egypdaa  Refigicm,  tBifficQlty  in  it»  is.  463. 

:    and  Jewriib  refembliAg.  iL^^K 
WMbtA,  Qneen»  whether  her  Reforreakm  could  be  proved, 

ii.  145. 
Eloquence,  i.  107*  io8. 

■      Bnglifliy  i.  118. 
Enpiret  giett,  deftraSdve,  i.  37$. 
Enemr,  its  I<tea,  iL  73,  74. 
EnffliOip  their  national  Chara^lery  whence,  i«  233. 
EnUmfialilii,  defended  and  explaii^y  1.75^  76,  77. 
Env7»  whence^  ii.  268. 
Epaminondas  his  CharaOer*  ii.  3 1 5« 

Epidetosy  his  Idea  of  Vutue,  ii.  389.  his  Soperftition»  ii.  469. 
£picnras»  his  Apolcigf,  ii.  1^2,  i^i^ 
'    ■  Why  he  took  himfelf  to  Philofophy,  ii,  434. 

TheEpiconan,  i.  i;;. 

Ergaftala,  very  frc»aent  antiendy,  i.  417^  429* 
£uclid  treats  nbt  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Circle^  i  i%8« 
Eonpides  quoted,  ii.  427. 
Europe,  its  Advantages  from  its  SitoatioD,  u  x^^. 
Evidence,  natural  and  moral,  of  the  fame  Kind,  ii.  loi. 
Exchange  helps  to  keep  theBaUance  of  Trade,  i.  345. 
Exchange,  difficult  to  know,  whether  for  or  agalnfl  a  Nation, 

i.341. 
Exiles  in  Greece,  how  numerous,  i.  442. 
Experience,    Source  of  all  our  Reafbning  with  Regard  to 

Fadt,  ii:  36,  &c. 
■  Why  we  xeafon  from  Experience,  ii.  40,  41,  95. 

■  Often  the  fame  with  what  we  call  Reafon,  ii.  52. 
Expoiing  Children,  i.  430.  approved  by'Seneca,  ibid. 


FACT,  Matters  of»  one Objed  of  Reafim,  ii  3;,  34^ 
Fa£lions,  violent  and  bloody;  among  the  Antients,  i.  439. 
Fairies  modem,  equivalent  to  the  vulgar  Deities  of  Antiquity, 

ii.  429.^ 
Fame,,  why  defired,  ii.  199. 
Fenelon,  his  Ethics,  i.  254.      :  . 

Flattery,  its  Inflnenco.in  Keligibni  it..  449% 
Flechier,  his  Character,  1. 11 6. 
Florns,  quoted,  i.  429. 

Flux  and  Reflux  of  Theiim  and  Polytbeifm*  ii.  447*  443« 
Folard,  Chevalier,  his  Column,  >•  437« 
Fontaine,  ia,  quoted,  ii.  41b     , 
FoNTEKBLiE,  C^nfuFc  pjF  lus  Pafiofals,  L  2i9« 

Ton- 


I       N       D;     £-    X.  ,      4|^^ 

FoNTBNiLiE^  quoted,  I.  7, 198,  245,  490.  ii.  .237,  431. 

French  Man  of  iv(pit,^ii.  406,4.01. 

■  Their  firft  Quef&oof  wit)i  R^;aM' to  a  St|anger»  n.  334^ 

Fregofi  and  Adorni,  Mmesof  Genoa^  a.  53. 

Fragality,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii,  308. 


G 


Allantry  of  civility,  i.  146* 

of  incrigiijei,  ii.  41  o« 


Gamefters  and  Sailors,  why  fuperflitioas,  ii.  42€«  -  - 

Qaul,  Number  of  its  Inhabitaats,  I.  482. 

Gee,  Mnqnoted)  i.  34ii.  . 

Genera]  Rmes,  their  Influcoee,  li^  205,  275. 

Genoa,  its  Goverainent  and  Bank,  i.  25*.  a 

Getes  immortal,  their  Faith,  ii.  447.  *     ' 

Golden  Age  not  fal^ptibk  of  Jv/S&t^  ir.  2;^r 

Good  Senfe,  hdw  far  elToiitial  to  Tafte,  i.  i6H. 

Gorgias  Leontinus,  Kis  Eloquence,  L  115. 

Greece,  its  Advantages  fromfits  Situation,  i.  13c. 

■  its  whole  mUitary  Force,  i.  466. 

■  Numbers  of  its  Inhabtdmts^  480. 
Grotius  quoted,  Ii.  )7{. 
Guelf,  and  Ghibelline  Parties^  i.  5'4« 
GuicoiAR  DIN  quoted,  i.  302.  11.  390. 
Guftavtts  Vaza,  i.  64. 

HAnovbr,  Houfe  of,  i.  69,  70. 
Hardoiien,  Pere,  quoted,  1.  469. 
Harrington,  his  Oceana,  cenfured,  i.  541. 
■ '  — quoted,  i.  43,  loj,  540. 

Heliogabalus,  a  conic ^^n6,  u.  439.  •' 
Henry  IV*  of  France,  hh  Charadcr,  ii.  330. 

■  a  Saying  of  his,  L  309. 

Hfenry  the  iVth  and  Vllth  of  England  their  Title,  i.  498. 

Helvetia,  its  Inhabitants,  u  483. 

Hereditary  Right,  how  important,  i.  527. 

Hercfy,  Appellation  refts- cbtombnly  on  the  fid^.of  Jflcafon, 

Examples,  ii.  457. 
Hero-worihip,  ii.  437. 

Herodian  quoted,  i.  472,  473,  481,  508.   ii.  439. 
Herodotus  quoted  i.  23,  448, 459, 466.    ii.  326,  430, 432, 

,  447»4S»»458.  473>478- 

Hcitha,  Goddefs  of  the  Saxojw,  ii.  449. 

9  Hisio'm 
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HfBt#l>>»«laThoWpr»perlj<pcakiBg,  ii.  ^Zi 
•  Inconfiftency  in  hi?  Theology,  it.  4^5. 

. r^  mmA  'i.  4*7.     ii.  .4^3*  43 *»  43 7»  44^5* 

Hicro,  King  of  Syiaci|fe»  his  FoHeys  i*  371. 

Hirdtts  qaotedy  i.  4^4.    .      

Homer,  hisChara^er,  i.  266,  his  Ethics,  i.  2;; 5.  11.  527.  Unity 

of  his  Fable,  ii.  31.  Inconfiftency  of  his  Theology,  n,  444. 

quoted,  ii.  430,  437,  444.    ' 
Homer  and  Hefiod>   canonical  books  of  ancient  Pagaaifm* 

u.  432.  '  ♦  •  . 

Honefty  the  bcft  P<^|cy,  ii.  356* 
Honour,  modttii^  L  150. 
Hope  and  Fear  defended,  ii.  i96,  i  tj-j 
HoRACB  quoted,  i.  101,  127,  141,  143,  1901  z\%,  ^^y  421, 

422,  473.  477.    ii.^  i.9«r  a^»  J«t,  39 J »  34**  ¥^>  4^2* 
Horteniius  de  re  framentartty  iqaotdd,  i.  470. 
Hoftis^  its  fignification  in  old  Latin»  i.  267. 
Human  life,  general  Icfeaof  k,  u  204^ 
'  Nature,  io  dignity,  i.  g8. 

Humility,  its  Caufes,  ii%  394^ 
Hufbandmen,  what  Propcntion  tkey  bear  to  MasufadarerS} 

].  284. 
Hutchinfon,  Mr.  quoted^  ^  39^ 
Hyde  de  Religione  veterum  FeHaruffl|.  quoted,  ii.  446, 452. 

I. 

< 

JANSENISTS,  th«r  Genius,  i.  81^    ii.  141. 
Ice,  Reports  of  it  not  credible  to  an  Indian,  ii.  128. 
ideas,  their  Aflbciation,  i.  23,  24,  &c.  60. 
■  their  Origin,  ii.  1 5,  16;^  &c. 

Idolatry,  its  Origin  from  Pfelytheifm,  ii.  437. 
Jefuit?,  their  Refinements,  il  267. 
Jews,  their  national  Chara€ker,  whfcnce,  i.  iSr. 

Reafon  of  their  f nfurtcaion,  k.  464.  , 

Jewilh  Religion  and  Egyptian  r^fembling,  ii.  461. 
Ignorance  of  Caufes  Origin  of  P^lytheite,  ii.  424. 
Immacubte  Conception^,  a  popular  Opinion,  M.  444. 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  on  wh«  fonnded,  ii.  158,  159* 
Impiety  of  popular  Rctig!ons>  ti.  472,  473. 
Impreffions,  what,  ii.  f  6. 
Impotencd  and  Bafreniiefs,  ii.  3i6» 
Inceft,  whence  its  Crime,  ii.  276. 
Independents,  their  <kliiu5i  i.  78.  • 
Ii^Wii,ans  jbftly  ineredulotts  w^th  regard  to  Ice,  11.  128. 
Induftry,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  307I 

Inflruaions  to  Member^i  i.  34,  35.  ..        -  ^ 

A     Intercft 


IK    D.  EX.:  4^ 

.  i.  3 1 rpublicff  ibid.  «  .  ,.  i 

Intereftits  Lowneis,  whence,  L'329,  ufefol,  35 j^ 
Johnibn,  Ben,  hi»  Chara6ter,  i.  431. 
lonians  and  Dorians,  Tribes  of  Greeks,  i.  23  S. 
Jofephus  quoted,  1.  472,  486. 
Joy,  Grief,  explained,  ii.  i8ij. 
Iphicrates,  a  Saying  of  his,  ii.  337. 
IsocRATEf  quoted,  i.  42 3^  442-,  444.  • 

Ireland,  fadipus,  i.  441.     ^ 
Irilh,  Acir  idea  of  Merit,  ii.  327. 
Italians,  Caufe  of  their  Effeminacy,  i  303. 
Italy,  ancient  and  modern.  Number  of  Inhabitants,  f.  48^. 
[  ulian  quoted,  i.  456. 

]  ufticc.  Source  of  its  Merit,  ii.  250,  farther  expl»nftd>  371. 
'  uftin  quoted,  ii.  466,  484* 
Juftinian  quoted,  i.  152. 

Juvenal  quoted,   i.    141,  237,  428,  477,  4?5»    ii.   242, 
470.  • 

L. 

LAMPRIDIUS  quoted,  i.  45  j. 
Laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  i,  129. 
Laws  of  Juftice,  whence  derived,  ii.  259. 

■  o'f  Nature,  ii.  273. 
Law,  Mr.  quoted,  i.  386^    ^ 
Louis  XIV.  Numbers  of  his  Armies,  i.  302. 
LiBEttTar  and  Necessity,  a  diijfmte  of  word«,  ii*  9s,  95. 
Liberty^  civil,  its  Advantages,  i.  97,  98,  &c.  127,  128,  129.- 
Liberty  of  the  Prefs,  why  pecifliar  to  Great  Britain,  i.  9,  10, 

II,  12. 

... __  its  Advantages,  i.  12,  13. 

Lipfius,  Juftus,  quoted,  i.  4*26,  490. 

LivY,  a  fincere  ReUgiqmli,  ti.  468,  quoted,  i.  2^,  54,  23  2y 

286,  356,  370,  434,.  45«>  441,  448.  468V     li.  389^478. 
Locke,  Mr.  qijoted,  i.  i0i,  jio.  '  ii.  21,  67,  75,  85,  192. 
Long  IN  vs  quoted,  4v  W4>,  M'4.-    ii.  324, 43  1.  ,     ' 

Louvedein  Party  in- lic^lslnd,  li;  64. 
Love  and  Hatred,  whence  deriYed,  ii,  ^7.    . 
Lucan  quoted:,  i,  429. 
Luci AN  quoted,  i.    199,  202,  431^  463,  490.     ii.  134,  149, 

150,  312,  402,  430,  432,  46^,  473,  474. 
Lucretius,   his  Charadcr,    i.   219,    quoted,  141,     ii.  142, 

Luxury,  its  different  Sanies  i.  297,  its  Advantages  SI99,  500,. 
its  Difad vantages,  307,  308. 

Luxurious 
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LoxvrioQs  Ages  noft  bappy^  i.  299*  590,  moft  yiKPioy»iy4* 
Ltsias,  G^os  of  his  £]oqaence»  i.  J^ZQ^Jfioibsii^i^g^4^ 

449»  4S5»  45^»  4^'»  464*    »•  4o^- 

MACHIAVEL,  hU  Refkaion  on  Chriftiantty,  iL  415. 
quoted,  i.  22,  23,  97,  273,  54U    ii«  3^F»  455-     ^. 
ins  their  Faith,  ii.  446.  .  » 

Mai!let»  Monfieur,  his  Accoont  of  Egypt,  qooled»  14  429»4J9o< 
Malebranche,  quoted,  ii.  85,  264. 
Malice,  whence  it  is  derived,  ij*  2oS* 
Mandeville»  Dr.  quoted,  i.  309. 

Manilius  quoted,  ii.  430.  ^  v^ .     • 

MarcellinuSy  Ammianus,  quoted,  i.  47^- 
Martial  quoted,  i.  422,  428,  485.    ii.  41  o« 
Mary,  Virgin,  became  a  Deity  among  the  Catholics,  ii*444. 
Maffiicres,  ancient,  enumerated  from  Diodorns  Sicultts,  i- 441* 
Mathematics,  their  Foundation,  ii.  177.  th^ir  Advanttgips^  7U 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Oranee,  his  Saying,  ii.  356. 
Melon,  Monfieur,  quoted,  i.  284,  317. 
Memory,  its  Merit,  whence  derived,  ii«  31 1. 
Menander,  quoted,  i.  229. 
Merit,  perfonal,  how  the  Objea  of  Pride,  ix.  I9;« 
— - —  delineated,  341,  342,  &g. 
Meuphyfics,  what,  ii.  7,  8. 
Milton,  the  Unity  of  his  Fible,  ii,  31. 
Mine,  Thine,  ii.  26^. 
MiRACLSs,  on  what  their  Evidence  h  founded,  ii.  123,.  124^  • 

defined,  ii.  128.  one  mentioned  by  DeRta,  B^i* 
Mixture  of  Affcaions,  ii.  190. 
Modefty,  whence  its  Merit,  ii.  335* 

Moliere,  i.  153.  

Molinifts,  their  Genius,  i.  8 1.    11.140. 

Monarchy,  ckaive,  hereditary,  which  preferable,  i*  19* 
Monarchy,  and  Republic,  their  Advantoges  and  Dtfiidmntagas^ 

with  Regard  to  the  Arts,  i.  136,  I37»  13^-. 
Money,  its  continued  Encreafe  advanugeous,  i.  315,  316* 
.11  its  DiffufioD  advantageous,  i.  319,  320. 

Monuigne  quoted,  ii<  336* 

Montesquieu  quoted,  i.  212,  413,487.    ii.  2164. 

Monumentum  Aucvnanum  quoted,  i.  470.  -J. 

Morals,  their  Standard,  i.  254.     '  *• 

*■  not  fladluating,  ii.  404,405. 

Morality  hurt  by  popukr  Religions,  ii.  477,  478,  479* 
Moral  Caufes,  have  chief  Influence  on  Pop&buinefs,  i.  4Jf.- 
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M0tte»  Monfiear  la,  quoted,  i.  85* 
Mofeoiritts,  their  Muaiea,  u  148.  • 

N, 

NATURE*  State  of,  defcribed^    S.  255,  ianaginary, 
i.  209,     ♦ 
Natoral,  in  what  Senfe  Jaftioe  nataral,  ii.  376. 
Navigation,  ancient,.how  imperfeA,  i.  450, 
Necessity,  its  defimtion»  ii*  93,  108. 
Negroes,  their  Cbara^ler,  i.  234. 
Nepos,  Cornelius,  quoted,  !•  422. 
Neri,  and  Bianchi,  Parties  in  Florence,  !•  C3; 
Nei^ton,sSir  liaac,  his  Rule  of  philofophizing,  11.  471. 
Newton,  Locke,  Clarke*  Arians,  and  iincere,  iir47o. 
Nicholas,  Saint,  became  a  Deity  among  die  Muicovites,  ii. 

Niiu^,  or  ftrong  Endeavour,   not  the  Origin  of  the  Idea  of 

power,  ii.  78. 
Northern  Nations,  their  Swarms,  no  Proof  of  Popolodhefi* 

i.  481. 
N^madanus,   Claudius  Rutiliqs,  his  Contempt  of  the  Jewiih^ 

and  con&quendy  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  ii.  464. 
« 

O. 

OBEDIENCE,  paffive,  i.  5 1 3»  5 1 4,  5 1 5 . 
Obligation,  ipterefted,  to  Virtue,  iL  352,  353. 
Olympiodorus  quoted,  i.  470. 
Opinion,  the  real  Foundadon  of  Government,  i.  3 1  • 
Opdmates  and  Populares,  Paides  of  Rome,  i.  62. 
Orange,  family  of,  their  Pardzans,  i.  64. 
Oratoribus,  Dialog,  de,  quoted,  i.  236. 
Oftracifm  of  Athens,  Petalifm  of  Syracufe,  i.  36^* 
Ovid  quoted,  i.  4,  126,  141,  417,  478,  480.    ii.  430^  433, 

477- 


P. 

PAINTERS,  modem,  unhappy  in  their  Subjefls,  i.  252. 
Paper  Credit  and  Banks,  whether  advanugeous,  i.  313, 
350,351. 
Paris,  L'Abbe  de,  his  Miracles,  ii.  139,  140. 
Parliament,  how  far  it  ihould  be  independent,  i.  38, 39,  &c. 
Parnel,  Dr.  quoted,  i«  215. 
Vol.  II.  Kk  Pardee 


\ 
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498  INDEX. 

Pnties m  reneral*  i.  yt,  p«i(raaJ,.f},.«eil»t^ftM^«.jiaYjoq 

■  ■'  rfGrcat  BriUM,  i.  61,  62,  ^..r^.  ,  ^  ,^£4.  ^?£^ 
Pftfcaly  hit  Charader,  ii.  412,  4^3,  q«0te<!LTt4i^i  t  ,^8s  ji 
Paffionjiy  their  Kinds,  ii.  195.  their  ObJeAt  j(id:Hl{R^*^§f» 

pAWRCuttw  qooted,  i.  3^56^  456,  48BJJJ    >-r  R  zhj  .^'^qnioq 
Pathetic  and  So Wme,.ii,  331*  ..      .H  w|>^    ^^^q 

Patro,  his  Charader,  i.  1 17.  ,^ . . 

Paniknias,  quoted,  1/ 465.   *  »  c*    \  :  -*^;  -'.^H?/  ;w$7o<I 
Pay/  Proportion  between  Oificers  alii  -  8d{£moKKi^iii^|'Y<p. 

Pericles*  his Eioj^nence,  1.  ^2 1.- >       '<  ,      h^r/Jt^iq 

Peripatetics^. their  Med'mins«  it  3Q3.,'  '  .i^-^:  V53f?*^l3i^ 

Perucationy  whence  derived,  i^  57^  58..  oatiirdU)F:At^^.4pe 

Principle  of  Vnity  of  Qt>d,  ,iL  44JJ.*  ^  «-r  *  -  ^!^.,il'jh*l 
Perfia,  antienty  wheuer  pofleftd  or  an  AriftocrAcyi^  if  ^?ft?h^ 
Pafonify,  to,  natund,  and  the  Origin  of  PcJylhe^fm.ii.  4^ 
Petrarch  quoted,  i.  277.  *  ..-»   /L./i 

PiTitONioSnqnotedtL  422,  47^.    ii,  406.  :  -'irfoi^ 

Thsedrus  tftioiid;  1.  144.'  &  275.    *       -^ ,   .-^^rri^-q 

Philip  of  Macedon,  his  Chamber  iQi  DefneAbenes^  ii^^^iov^ 

■  his  OccnpadoQ  in  Ac  infenffl  j^jg^s, 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  i.  104.  .  ._  .^ 

Philofophy  the  two  Kinds  of  it^  the  oblrioos  aod.al^lMe, 

ii.  3.  .;<! 

Phyfical  Caufes^  their  final!  Influence  on  Popnkmfnidh  j^^i  2, 

Pindar,  his  Scholiaft  quoted,  1.,  462.. 

Plato  quotpd»i.  98,  383,  4^8,  46^,  5x1.    ii.  256,  275,  391, 

^,  404*  434.  4?9- 
.Platonift,  1.  175*     « 

.  Platitus  Quoted,  ii.' 460*  .     '        '^        *  *^\ 

Pliny  tie  Elder  quoted,:!.  58,  148,' 24^,  325*  j|$^^i^^>fes» 

-     469*  472v4M»  47v  48$.    5,421,423,450,465.     ^ 

■  ■  A  Paflage  of  hts  examined,  i.  '469. 

Plimt  the  Younger,  his  Honle,  i.  468,  quoted,  i,  148,  339. 

Plutarch  quoted,  1.   14^^  145,  19^,  198)  ttyt^it^^jt^Op 


A  Faflage  of  his  examined,  i.  487. 


Politenels,  wh«ice  its  Merit,  ii.  333.  .     ''  ;• 

.'Politics,  a  Scipncc^  i^  1  jt  16,  ife..!:  1;     ,'      .,    ,,  VJ\u<k 
Political  Cufioms  of  Antients  ^d  Modems  compuSii  1. 4319 
.■4i»-  '    'j'     ' 

PoHia 


r 

INDEX.  499 

FoUia  and  Papiria,  Roman  Tribes,  their  aniffiofity,  i«  53. 

433.  438.  45T>  4^2*  4^4*Si  4?S'i'=»79**8o,  <!»*  498.1— 

il  284,  3icv^7it'35Pfti:.;.i  -.,...  >m  .. ,  ;.  ., 

P6ly3ieifin»  the  primidveHclxgioiti  ii.  416.    Its  Origin^  421.  . 

Pompeyt  his  SupcrfikioD^  ii:  464;  >  *)-. 

Pope,  Mr:  his  Chaiader»  i.  £19,.  qnoapd^  15,  86,  i9i7^..2X4» 

Power,  what  its  idea,  ii.  73,  89. 
^A&M^;  hownfefoi  to  Taftev  ii  264* 

Prejudke,  howhtrrtfol  to  Tafte,  i.  26^. 

Prefbytenans,  their  Chara6ter,  f.64»'7S« 

prefence,  real,  ii.  459. 
' l^n^n^  SdMteiir  i;  409. 

Prieft,  his  Charader,  i.  225. 

Priefts,  their  Oflgiii*  i.  77^^  - 

WSIf,  M#:qdbtett,M;rij7,    :  . 

Pride,  Whente  it  arifesi  li.  194. 

Probability,  what^  ii.i6ft  12;. 

Promiie,  what  and  whence  its  ObKgatioo^  i.  494* 

— ^-^-  not  the  Origin  of  Govemmeot^  ibid..;^ 

Ffodf,  what,  ii.  67,  125*    .: 

Property,  its  Equally  impradticable,  ii.  260,  defined,  264. 

■  why  the  Soorce  of  Pride?,  if.  201. 

'PN>teftaht  Sricceffion  its  Advantages  and  Diiadvantages,  i.  527^ 

Providence,  pardcular,  on  what  founded,  ii.  158.        ^         *     1 

I'rovitttes.  nnd^  wittt  Gbveirhnftent  moft  opprdied,  i.  19,  •- 

Pyrrhus^  M^SgpxigtX^  the  Romans,  i.  J03V       < 


o 


UAKERS,  4heir  Charaaer,  i.  78,  79* 
Q^nftilian  quoted,  i.  1 10,  113,  221.    ii;  294,  337, 468. 


R. 


T)  ACINE,  his  Chara£ler»  i.  219,  quoted,  27^.    ii.  141. 

J|\    Raleigh,  Sir  Wsiltec,  quoted,  i.  530. 

Kamfayy  Chevalier,  quoted^  ii-  475* 

ReafoD,  when  it  influences  Adion,  only  a  cooler  Paffion,  ii« 

■  how  far  the  Source  of  Morals,  ii.  226. 

Reaiba.and  Tafte,  their  Boundaries,  ii.  268. 
Reafoi^more  precarious  than  Tafte,  i.  270. 
Reafons  of  State,  ii,  274. 

k  k  2  Refinement 


500  INDEX. 

RciliseiBent  in  what  Rcfped  ufcfol,  i.  323.  -' — ^^ 

Hegftard,  his  Voyage  to  Inland*  qaoibed,  S.  450;    -     '  '  ■  ^^^ 
Rehtions  of  Ideas,  one  Objedl  of  Reaioo*  ii*  33*  :  '^ 

Religion,  two  principal  Queftions  with  Regard  toit,  iL  4^*'  ^'f 
1^.  fi_A<t»_- — f_iv.  — • — ? -*--^iixontey,4i.4f^5 


-•j  -jn 


Reiemblaace,  aSonrceof  Aflbdation,  iL  24;  66. 
Rsrz,  Cadinal  de,  quoted,  i,  46, 117, 549.  »•  t^f 
Revolution,  in  1688,  no  Contrador  Promife,  i*  4^-~^ 
Rhamadan  of  the  Turks,  ii.  479. 
Rhodes,  Number  of  its  Inhabitants,  i:  463.  - ..  r.  -^''^ 
Riches,  why  the  Obje£l  of  Pride  or  Efteom,  ii.  1^99*  sf^-  -•'^ 
Rochefbocaolt  quoted,  ii.  219,  385.  ...(L.:i^ 

Rome,  i.  53.  100,  103,472.  ;    t.  :.^c 

Rome,  antient,  its  Size  and  Nomber  df  Inhabitait^,   k  -  467, 
468.  *^ 

Name  of  its  tutelar  Deity  concealed,  ii.  4SO«  7' 


■     B*         ^        *■ 


Romans,  when  moft  corrupt,   i.  25,  anttendy  Pyraie^-2t^^ 
their  Government  under  the  Empire  not  binljienfi|flie,  ~^VMr' 
Roman  Empire,  whether  advantageous^  i*  486.  » -> 

Roundhead  Party,  i.  65.  v-*.^£ 

Rouileau,  quoted,  i.  140* 
Rowe,  Mr.  his  Tragedy  cenfured,  i.  251.  -^^ 


..iZ 


S.  '-,.-.  ,6 

SADDER  Contains  little  Morality,  ii.  477;  — -^ 

Sailee,  Prince  of,  his  Saying  of  DeRayter,^L  460.  :t 

Sal  LUST  quoted,  L  103,  141,  304,  440,  47c.    ii.3i5t3S6^ 

470,  481. 
Saint  Evremond's  Charafler  of  Turettoe,  ii.  307, 

quoted,  ii.  323. 


Sannazarius,  Cenfure  of  hts  PaAorala,  (^•'*2fU         -  • , 
Scapulaire,  what,  ii.  446.  ^  l-  ' 

Scepticism,  ii.  33,  50,  excefiive,  167,  &c.  moderate,  r68. 

with  regard  to  the  Senfes,  j  69,  with  Rcgaid  to  Rcaibn,  X74» 

Religious,  486. 
Sceptic,  the,  i.  181. 

Sciences,  their Divifion,  ii.  tSl.  .",»  / 

Scholaftic  Religion,  its  ufoal  Abfurdity,  ii.  45 j»  '  .      . 

Scriptures^  holy,  quoted,  ii.  25c,  389. 

Scriptural  and  traditional  Religions  coffi'paiwi,.  ii.  4J66.  j:  < 

Selfiih  and  fbcial  not  oppoftte,  ii.  355. 
Self-Love  not  the  Foundation  of  moral  Sentiment,  ii,  349. 
Seneca  quoted,  i.  418,  422,  426,  430.  ii.  240,  391,  41Q, 

431,  470. 
Seneca  the  Elder  quoted,  i-  428.  Y 

Sermons,  Englifh  and  Freifch^  cheir  CharaOcr,  L  ii6.  * 

Sentiment, 


\. 


SendmeAl,  h6w  far  the  Source  of  Morals/  ii.  226,  36d« 
€bztu8  EiiPiRicus  qaoted,   i.  4^0.'    ii.  £451    17$,  ^^^ 

Shaftibtjiry,  Lord,  quoted,  u  99,  145,  202^  46;» 
Shakplpeofe,  hb  Artifice  in  Othe&o,  i.  24.3.    quote4»  Xtjta*  * 
Smjplicity  in  Writing,  i..2i7. 
Slavery  prejudicial  to  Populournefs,  i.  /^ig^- 

■  to  Humanity,  i.  417,  * 
Sneezing,  God  of,  ii.  423. 
Socrates,  his  Charadter,.  iii  328.     ,    . 
Soil,  very  fertile,  no  Advantage,  1.  295.  *        . 
Soldier,  his  Charadter,  i.  224.  ^. 
Soldiers,  what  Proportion  they  coxnmbuly  bear  to  the  P«Opte« 

Sophocles,  his  Charafler,  !•  2X9.  , 

Spain,  ancient,  ajidmodeit),  its  inhabitants^  i.  484. 

Spaiuarda  his  Folitenefs,  ii.  354.  -    . 

Sparta,  its  P<:^icy,  i.  '28^.     Number    of   its .  Inhabitauttf 

465. 
Spartian  quoted,  1.  470*    11.  464.  *    ' 

Spencer  quoted,  1.  f^bo.    ii.  327. 
Sportula,  their  bad  tendency,  i.  485. 
Stanyan,  quoted,  i*  3^6. 
States  final],  their  Advantage,  i.  432*  " 
Stoic,  the,  i^  165.  * 

Stoics,  thdr  Idea  of  Providence,'  if.  I'l  3. 

■  ■  their  Superflitiott,  ii.  468. 
Strabo  quoted,  i.  228,  383,  421,  423,  426,  454,  4j[7»  4sf|* 

467,  472,  476,  479,  480,  482,  484,  486,  488*    II,  4a8; 

453- 
Stuart  Family,  whether  (heir  SucceiHon  ought  to  have  been  re^ 

tained,  i.  527,  whether  reflored,  538. 
SubjedU  particular  fuit  not  with  Refinement,  i.  282. 
SuBTONius  quoted,  i.  21,    58,    417,    421,    468,  471^  473, 

485.    ii  137,  398,  432,  453,  461,  365. 
Suidas  quoted,  i.  221,  487. 
Superftition  defined,  i.  76,  77,  Sec. 
Swift,  Dr.  quoted,  i.  343,  358,  446.    n.  306. 
Sycophant,  its  original  Senfe,  i.  341. 
Sympathy,  the  great  Source  of  moral  Sendment    iS,  290^ 

323- 
Syracufe,  its  Extent  aad  Number  of  fnhabitams»  i.  464* 


TACITUS,     fomewhat    fuperftitious,     though   prol«)et 
ii-  4^7*  quoted,  i.  10,  21,  64,  128,  145,  312,  39^^  421, 

6     • 


m  I  «^  i>  E  » 


Tasi 

Taftc, 

T«w,  »rh?li  hurtful.  L  377.  iZ?-    . .  \:^'Z^^Z-^ur^^^ 


V     Thinkers,  abftruie,  howufefid,  i  2^ii  iMIojH^  ,&id* ;       ,'/ 
Thucydio^s,  th?  firft  jHiftoiw>  1  4^4':     '*     *^  .' 
'     '■      quoted,  i.  25,   200/285,  355,  3i^S, '4«, 

7.  454^  45*  A^*  '^}  -468.    it.  3/7;'  4Sl; 
,  hi$  AiFeaion  to  Atabiadc^,  ti.  ^06.     ^'  ^ 


434*  440*  449 
Thnon  of  Athens 


Timotheus  the  Poet,  his  Hymn  to  Diima,  ii.  4^3. 

Tillotfon,  his  Argument  aMinfftKprc»l'Prrf«^  ii.  it\:rj 

Toleration  nator^y  attends  Jol^xheifin,  ti;  449.    "        '^/■^ 

Tory  Party,  i.  66.  their  fpeculative iybem,  y^'u 

Tot,  Monf.  du,  quoted,  1.3 17.  "^  ^    - 

Tonrnefort,  Monf.  quoted,  i.  210,  478*. 

Tragedy,  why  it  plcafes,  \.  243. 

Tranquillity  of  Mind,  whencp  its  Mwil,  ii.  li'jm  •     z 

Trcafprcs,  their^efts,,!  jjot'' ^        '  ; 

TiwkiiK Government,  i.  582.   ^  ;^ 

Tyrannicide,  wiy  blaihcaWe,  ii.  246. 
TyraaU  wtienit,  |heir  Cruelty,  i.  441, 


U. 

NITY  of  aftion,  what,  ii.  z6. 


\J   Uftariz,  Geronimo  de,  quoted,  1.415; 
Ufurpation,  what,  i-  498*  *  .  ^ 

Utility,  a  Source  of  Approbation,  ii.  244,  why,  2Sl> 
^Utility  to  others,  ii.  ?33,, to £>urfelves,JSi. 


z 


V. 


VALERIUS  Maximos quoted,  i.  448.' 
Vanity,  allies  eafily  to  Virtue,  i.  96,  why  blamed,  ii.  338. 
Yaivro  quoted,  i.  421,  427,  428,  479,  485,  463. 
Vauban  quoted,  i.  348. 

Vega, 


I    H    S    E'  3t.     ^  $0% 

t^gii  (Sirdllaflb  it  ^  quoted,  i.  J37-  / 

Vcrna,  its  Scnfe  and  Inferences  from  it|  i.  421. 

Verncy,  I^arisde,  quoted,  i.  317.  ..... 

Vefpsman,  his  Miracle,  ii.  1 37-     ^  ,. 

Viaor,  Aurclius,  qdoted,  i.  47<>* 

Viaor,- Publius»  quoted,  i;  465*  470*  ^  '  ..  1 

i^ift8txV  ife  Chsuttae^  i;  419,  quot«,  i44i  4«f  r^f  ^4^^  3^- 

Virtue  and  Vice  defined,  iL  229. 

Vi8inerti»;H.  fe^i^ 

Vitellius,  his  Meannefs,  ,ii.  524* 

Vitruvius  quoted,  i;  467,  .      »    »a-1j        r^J* 

Voluntary  and  invdlfintary,  why  made  bf  thcMftdernsfa^- 
iential  to  Morals,  ii.  )S!5* 
Voltaire  quoted,  !•  ii.     ».  28. 

Vopifcus  quoted,  1.4651  473»  474^ 
Voffi^3q^oted,  i.  4i3»  469. 


w. 


W 


ALL  ACE,  Rer.  Mr.  his  Hogy,  i.  41 1. 
Waller,  his  Ch^naaer,  i.  1 53.  his  ftory  of  Jang^ef  L  |ip. 


Watpole,  Sir  Robert^  hisf  OHntaaer,  i,  30. 
Wifdom,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  310.         . 
Wit  or  Ingenuity,  its  Merit,  whence^  ti,  334* 
Whig  Party,  i.  66/  their  ipecolative  SyAem,  491, 

Wolfey,  Caidinal.  I  I45-  '    . .        .,       ^ 

Women,  timorous  and  fuperfhtious,  a.  428.,  .. 

Wonder,  the  Paffionof,  inclines  us  to  believe  Miracles,  11.  131. 


X, 


XENOPHON,  his  Superftition,  ii.  469!        .       ^«       ,   • 
quoted,  i.  23,  98,  105,  367,,  368,  426, 

433,  443,  451,  460,  461,  464^  465*  480.    il  3«5>  3?9» 

43 If  4Si>  469»  473%     „,    r        .      i: 
Xerxes,  his  Purfuit  of  New  Plea&res,  u  156. 


FINIS. 
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